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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE 


OF 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


ON THE CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


Crrricism, in the more extensive sense of the term, is the art of 
forming a correct judgment concerning any object proposed to our 
consideration. In amore restricted sense, particularly with reference 
to the works of antient authors, it was fashionable, for a considerable 
time, among the literati on the continent of Europe, to employ this 
term as indicating merely that kind of labour and judgment, which 
was employed in settling the genuineness of the whole or part of the 
text of any author. But the term is now generally used in a much 
more enlarged sense, viz. to indicate any kind of labour or judgment, 
which is occupied either in the literary history of the text itself, or in 
settling or explaining it. To the former the German philosophers 
have given the appellation of lower criticism ; while the latter has been 
termed higher criticism, because its objects and results are of a much 
more important nature.’ In this latter sense, the term is taken in 
the present volume, which is devoted to the consideration of the 
Criticism and Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

The First part, which treats on Scripture Criticism, will be 
found to comprise a concise account of the languages in which the 
Sacred Volume is written; a sketch of its literary history, and of the 
several divisions and subdivisions of it, which have obtained at different 
times. The-nature of various readings, and the means of determin- 
ing genuine readings, will next be considered, together with the 
quotations from the Old Testament in the New, and the nature and 
different kinds of Harmonies of the Old and New Testament. 

In the second PART the principles and subsidiary means of Scrip- 
ture Interpretation are discussed, together with the application of 
them to the exposition of the Sacred Volume, both exegetical and 
practical. 


! Muntinghe, Brevis Expositio Critices Vet. Foed. pp.1,2. Jahn’s Dissertations, 
by Prof. Stuart, pp. 64, 65. Clerici Ars Critica, pp. 1, 2. 
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PART. A 


ON SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE LANGUAGES IN WHICH THE OLD AND: NEW TESTAMENTS 
ARE WRITTEN. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the original languages of Scripture is of 
the utmost importance, and indeed absolutely necessary, to him who 
is desirous of ascertaining the genuine meaning of the Sacred Vo- 
lume. Happily, the means of acquiring these languages are now 
so numerous and easy of access, that the student, who wishes to 
derive his knowledge of the Oracles of God from pure sources, can 
be at no loss for guides to direct him in this delightful pursuit. 


SECTION I. 
ON THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


Introductory Remarks on the Oriental or Shemitish Languages. — 
I. Origin of the Hebrew Language.—Il. Historical Sketch of this 
Language. — 111. And of its Characters. —IV. Of the Vowel Points. 


«Tur languages of Western Asia, though differing in respect to 
dialect, are radically the same, and have been so, as far back as any 
historical records enable us to trace them. Palestine, Syria, Phoeni- 
cia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Arabia, and also Ethiopia are reckoned 
as the countries, where the languages commonly denominated Or7- 
ental have been spoken. Of late, many critics have rejected the ap- 
pellation ‘ Oriental,’ as being too comprehensive, and_ substituted 
that of “ Shemitish,’ a denominative derived from Shem. To this, 
however, objections of a similar nature may be urged ; for no incon- 
siderable portion of those, who spoke the languages in question, were 
not descendants of Shem. It is matter of indifference which ap- 
pellation is used, if it be first defined. 

The Oriental Languages may be divided into three principal 
dialects, viz. the Aramzean, the Hebrew, and the Arabic. 

1. The Aramzean, spoken in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia 
or Chaldzea, is subdivided into the Syriac and Chaldee dialects; or, 
as they are sometimes called, the East and West Arameean. 

2. The Hebrew or Canaanitish (Isa. xix. 18.) was spoken in 
Palestine, and probably with little variation in Phcenicia, and the 
Pheenician colonies, as at Carthage and other places. 
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8. The Arabic, to which the Ethiopic bears a special resemblance, 
has, in modern times, a great variety of dialects, as a spoken lan- 
guage, and is spread over a vast extent of country. But, so far as 
we are acquainted with its former state, it appears more antiently to 
have been principally limited to Arabia and Ethiopia. 

The Arabic is very rich in forms and words; the Syriac, so far 
as it is yet known, is comparatively limited in both; the Hebrew 
holds a middle place between them, both as to copiousness of words 
and variety of forms.” ! 

Besides the preceding dialects, there are many slighter variations 
of language, sometimes distinguished from the general names by 
local appellations. ‘Thus, the Ephraimites could not distinguish 
between the letters Ὁ (5) and t% (sh), as the Hebrews did, in speak- 
ing: hence the Ephraimites pronounced Szbboleth instead of Shzb- 
boleth. (Judges xii. 6.) Nehemiah was indignant, that part of 
his countrymen should speak the language of Ashdod. (Neh. xiii. 
23—25.) 

The Samaritan dialect appears to be composed (as one might 
expect, see 2 Kings xvii.) of Aramaean and Hebrew: and the 
slighter varieties of Arabic are as numerous as the provinces where 
the language is spoken. 

Ὁ]. Ortein oF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

OF all the Oriental Languages, the Hrsrew bears marks of being 
the most antient: in this language the Old ‘Testament is written, 
with the exception of a few words and passages that are in the 
Chaldzean dialect.* According to some critics, it derived its name 
from Heber, one of the descendants of Shem (Gen. x. 21. 25. xi. 
14. 16, 17.): but other learned men are of opinion that it is de- 
rived from the root 3.2) (aBeR), to pass over, whence Abraham was 
denominated the Hebrew (Gen. xiv. 13.), having passed over the 
river Euphrates to come into the land of Canaan. ‘This last opi- 
nion appears to be best founded, from the general fact that the 
most antient names of nations were appellative. ‘ But, whatever 
extent of meaning was attached.to the appellation Hebrew, before 
the time of Jacob, it appears afterwards to have been limited only 
to his posterity, and to be synonymous with Jsraelvte. 

The origin of the Hebrew Language must be dated farther back 
than the period, to which we can trace the appellation Hebrew. It 
is plain, from the names of persons and places in Canaan, that, 
wherever Abraham sojourned, he found a language in which he 
could easily converse, viz. the Hebrew or Phcenician language.” 
That this was originally the language of Palestine, appears plain from 
the names of nations being appellative, and from other facts in respect 
to the formation of this dialect. Thus, the West is, in Hebrew (5 
(yum), which means the sea, that is, towards the Mediterranean Sea. 
As the Hebrew has no other proper word for west, so it must be 


1 Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, pp. 1, 2. 

2 Besides some Chaldee words occasionally inserted in the historical and prophetical 
books, after the Israelites became acquainted with the Babylonians, the following passages 
of the Old Testament are written in the Chaldee dialect, viz. Jer. x. 11. Dan. ii. 4. to 
the end of chap. vii. and Ezraiy, 8, to vi. 19. and vil. 12, to 17. 
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evident that the language, in its distinctive and peculiar forms, must 
have been formed in Palestine. ὦ 

The Jewish Rabbins, Jonathan the author of the Chaldee Para- 
phrase, Solomon Jarchi, and Aben-Ezra, have affirmed that Hebrew 
was the primitive language spoken in Paradise; and their opinion 
has been adopted by Origen, Jerome, Augustine, and some other 
fathers, as well as by some modern critics and philologers. Huet, 
however, and the majority of modern critics, are of opinion, that 
the language spoken by Adam perished in the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. But it seems highly probable, that if the original 
parents of mankind were placed in Western Asia, they spoke sub- 
stantially the language which has for more than fifty centuries per- 
vaded that country.” Without adopting, therefore, the hypothesis 
just stated, which rests only on bare probabilities, we may observe 
that the Hebrew is the most antient of all the languages in the 
world; at least we know of none that is older: that it is not im- 
probable that it was the general language of men at the dispersion ; 
and, however it might have subsequently been altered and improved, 
that it appears to be the original of all the languages, or rather 
dialects, which have since arisen in the world.? 

Various circumstances, indeed, combine to prove that Hebrew 
is the original language, neither improved nor debased by foreign 
idioms. ‘The words of which it is composed are very short, and 
admit of very little flexion, as may be seen on reference to any 
Hebrew grammar or lexicon. The names of persons and places are 
descriptive of their nature, situation, accidental circumstances; &c. 
The names of brutes express their nature and properties more sig- 
nificantly and more accurately than any other known language in 
the world. ‘The names also of various antient nations are of He- 
brew origin, being derived from the sons or grandsons of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet; as the Assyrians from Ashur; the Elamites from 
Elam; the Arameeans from Aram; the Lydians from Lud; the 
Cimbrians or Cimmerians from Gomer; the Medians from Madai, 
the son of Japhet; the Ionians from Javan, &c.+ Further, the 
names given to the heathen deities suggest an additional proof of 
the antiquity and originality of the Hebrew language; thus, Japetus 
is derived from Japhet; Jove, from JEHovaH; Vulcan, from Tubal- 
Cain, who first discovered the use of iron and brass, &c. &c. Lastly, 
the traces of Hebrew which are to be found in very many other 
languages, and which have been noticed by several learned men, 
afford another argument in favour of its antiquity and_ priority. 
These vestiges are particularly conspicuous in the Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, Persian, Phoenician, and other languages spoken by the 
people who dwelt nearest to Babylon, where the first division of 
languages took place. 


1 Stuart’s Heb. Gram. p. 5. 
2 Huet, Demonstr. Evang. Prop. IV. c.13. Alber, Hermeneut. Vet. Test. tom. i. 
“p. 321. Stuart’s Heb. Gram. p. 6. 
3. Dr. Gr. Sharpe’s Dissertations on the Origin of Languages, &c. pp. 22. et seq. 
4 Grotius de Veritate, lib. i. sect. 16. Walton’s Prolegomena to the London Poly- 
glott, prol. 111, § 6. {p. 76. ed. Dathii. ) 5 Walton, Prol. 111. § 7, 8. (pp. 76, 77.) 
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The knowledge of the Hebrew language was diffused very widely 
by the Phoenician merchants, who had factories and colonies on 
almost every coast of Europe and Asia; that it was identically the 
same as was spoken in Canaan, or Pheenicia, is evident from its 
being used by the inhabitants of that country from the time of 
Abraham to that of Joshua, who gave to places mentioned in the Old 
Testament, appellations which are pure Hebrew; such are, Kiriath- 
sepher, or the city of books, and Kiriath-sannah, or the city of learn- 
ang. (Josh. xv. 15. 49.) Another proof of the identity of the two 
languages arises from the circumstance of the Hebrews conversing 
with the Canaanites without an interpreter; as the spies sent by 
Joshua with Rahab (Josh. ii.); the ambassadors sent by the Gibeon- 
ites to Joshua (Josh. ix. 3—25.), &c. But a still stronger proof of 
the identity of the two languages is to be found in the fragments of 
the Punic tongue which occur in the writings of antient authors. 
That the Carthaginians (Poeni) derived their name, origin, and 
language from the Phoenicians, is a well-known and authenticated 
fact; and that the latter sprang from the Canaanites might easily be 
shown from the situation of their country, as well as from their 
manners, customs, and ordinances. Not to cite the testimonies of 
profane authors on this point, which have been accumulated by 
Bishop Walton, we have sufficient evidence to prove that they were 
considered as the same people, in the fact of the Pheenicians and 
Canaanites being used promiscuously to denote the inhabitants of 
the same country. Compare Exod. vi. 15. with Gen. xlvi. 10. and 
Exod. xvi. 33. with Josh. v. 12., in which passages, for the Hebrew 
words translated Canaanitish and land of Canaan, the Septuagint 
reads Pheenician and the country of Phoenicia. 

II. Historica SkeTcH oF THE HeBREw LANGUAGE. 

The period from the age of Moses to that of David has been 
considered the golden age of the Hebrew language, which declined 
in purity from that time to the reign of Hezekiah or Manasseh, hav- 
ing received several foreign words from the commercial and political 
intercourse of the Jews and Israelites with the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. ‘This period has been termed the slver age of the Hebrew 
language. In the interval between the reign of Hezekiah and the 
Babylonish captivity, the purity of the language was neglected, and 
so many foreign words were introduced into it, that this period has 
not inaptly been designated its zvon age. During the seventy years’ 
captivity, though it does not appear that the Hebrews entirely lost 
their native tongue, yet it underwent so considerable a change from 
their adoption of the vernacular languages of the countries where 
they had resided, that afterwards, on their return from exile, they 
spoke a dialect of Chaldee mixed with Hebrew words. On this 
account, it was, that, when the Hebrew Scriptures were read, it 
was found necessary to interpret them to the people in the Chaldean 
language; as, when Ezra the scribe brought the book of the law of 
Moses before the congregation, the Levites are said to have caused 
the people to understand the law, because they read in the book, in 
the law of God, distinctly, AND GAVE THE SENSE, AND CAUSED THEM 
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TO UNDERSTAND THE READING (Neh. viii. 8.1). Some time after 
the return from the great captivity, Hebrew ceased to be spoken 
altogether: though it continued to be cultivated and studied, by the 
priests and Levites, as a learned language, that they might be enabled 
to expound the law and the prophets to the people, who, it appears 
from the New Testament, were well acquainted with their general 
contents and tenor; this last-mentioned period has been called the 
leaden age of the language.? ““ How long the Hebrew was retained, 
both in writing and conversation; or in writing, after it ceased to 
be the language of conversation, it is impossible to determine. ‘The 
coins, stamped in the time of the Maccabees, are all the oriental 
monuments we have, of the period that elapsed between the latest 
canonical writers, and the advent of Christ ; and the inscriptions on 
these are in Hebrew. At the time of the Maccabees, then, Hebrew 
was probably understood, at least, as the language of books: per- 
haps, in some measure, also, among the better informed, as the lan- 
guage of conversation. But soon after this, the dominion of the 
Seleucidze, in Syria, over the Jewish nation, uniting with the former 
influence of the Babylonish captivity, in promoting the Aramaean 
dialect, appears to have destroyed the remains of proper Hebrew, 
as a living language, and to have universally substituted, in its stead, 
the Hebraeo-Aramaean, as it was spoken, in the time of our Saviour. 
From the time when Hebrew ceased to be vernacular, down to the 
present day, a portion of this dialect has been preserved in the Old 
Testament. It has always been the subject of study among learned 
Jews. Before and at the time of Christ, there were flourishing Jewish 
academies at Jerusalem; especially under Hillel and Shammai. 
After Jerusalem was destroyed, schools were set up in various places, 
but particularly they flourished at Tiberias, until the death of R. 
Judah, surnamed Hakkodesh or the Holy, the author of the Mishna; 
about a. Ὁ. 230. Some of his pupils set up other schools in Baby- 
lonia, which became the rivals of these. ‘The Babylonish academies 
flourished until near the tenth century.”? From the academies at 
Tiberias and in Babylonia, we have received the Targums, the Tal- 
mud, the Masora (of all which an account will be found in the course 
of the present volume), and the written vowels and accents of the 
Hebrew language. ‘The Hebrew of the Talmud and of the Rabbins 
has a close affinity with the later Hebrew. 

Ill. Anriguiry oF THE HeBRrew CHARACTERS. 

The present Hebrew Characters, or Letters, are twenty-two in 


' It is worthy of remark that the above practice exists at the present time, among the 
Karaite Jews, at Sympheropol, in Crim Tartary; where the Tartar translation is read 
together with the Hebrew Text. (See Dr. Pinkerton’s Letter, in the Appendix to the 
Thirteenth Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, p. 76.) A similar practice 
obtains among the Syrian Christians at Travancore, in the East Indies, where the Syriac 
is the learned language and the language of the church; while the Malayalim or Malabar 
is the vernacular language of the country. The Christian priests read the Scriptures from 
manuscript copies in the former, and expound them in the latter to the people. (wen’s 
Hfistory of the British and Foreign Bible Society, vol. ii. p. 364. 

2 Walton, Prol. iii. § 15—24. (pp. 84—97.) Schleusner’s Lexicon, voce, Efpais. Jahn, 
Introd. ad Vet. Feedus, pp. 94—96. Parkhurst (Gr. Lex. voce, ’EBpais) has endea- 
voured to show, but unsuccessfully, that no change from Hebrew to Chaldee ever took 
place. 3 Stuart’s Heb. Gram, p. 12. 
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number, and of a square form: but the antiquity of these letters is 
a point that has been most severely contested by many learned men. 
From a passage in Eusebius’s Chronicle ', and another in Jerome®, 
it was inferred by Joseph Scaliger, that Ezra, when he reformed the 
Jewish church, transcribed the antient characters of the Hebrews 
into the square letters of the Chaldaeans: and that this was done for 
the use of those Jews, who, being born during the captivity, knew 
no other alphabet than that of the people among whom they had 
been educated. Consequently, the old character, which we call the 
Samaritan, fell into total disuse. This opinion Scaliger supported 
by passages from both the Talmuds, as well as from rabbinical 
writers, in which it is expressly affirmed that such characters were 
adopted by Ezra. But the most decisive confirmation of this point 
is to be found in the antient Hebrew coins, which were struck before 
the captivity, and even previously to the revolt of the ten tribes. The 
characters engraven on all of them are manifestly the same with the 
modern Samaritan, though with some trifling variations ἴῃ their 
forms, occasioned -by the depredations of time. ‘These coins, whether 
shekels or half shekels, have all of them, on one side, the golden 
manna-pot (mentioned in Exod. xvi. 32, 33.), and on its mouth, or 
over the top of it, most of them have a Samaritan Aleph, some an 
Aleph and Schin, or other letters, with this inscription, Zhe Shekel of 
Israel, in Samaritan characters. On the opposite side is to be seen 
Aaron’s rod with almonds, and in the same letters this inscription, 
Jerusalem the holy. Other coins are extant with somewhat different 
inscriptions, but the same characters are engraven on them all. 

The opinion originally produced by Scaliger, and thus decisively 
corroborated by coins, has been adopted by Casaubon, Vossius, 
Grotius, Bishop Walton, Louis Cappel, Dr. Prideaux, and other 
eminent biblical critics and philologers, and is now generally re- 
ceived: it was, however, very strenuously though unsuccessfully 
opposed by the younger Buxtorf, who endeavoured to prove, by a 
variety of passages from rabbinical writers, that both the square and 
the Samaritan characters were antiently used; the present square 
character being that in which the tables of the law, and the copy depo- 
sited in the ark, were written; and the other characters being employed 
in the copies of the law which were made for private and common 
use, and in civil affairs in general ; and that, after the captivity, 
Ezra enjoined the former to be used by the Jews on all occasions, 
leaving the latter to the Samaritans and apostates. Independently, 
however, of the strong evidence against Buxtorf’s hypothesis, which 
is afforded by the antient Hebrew coins, when we consider the impla- 
cable enmity that subsisted between the Jews and Samaritans, is it 
likely that the one copied from the other, or that the former preferred, 
to the beautiful letters used by their ancestors, the rude and inelegant 
characters of their most detested rivals? And when the vast dif- 
ference between the Chaldee (or square) and the Samaritan letters, 


1 Sub anno 4740. 2 Pref, in 1 Reg. 
3 Walton, Prol. iii. § 29—37. (pp. 103—125.) Carpzov, Critica Sacra, pp. 225—241, 
Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 111—197. 
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with respect to convenience and beauty, is calmly considered, it 
must be acknowledged that they never could have been used at the 
same time. After all, it is of no great moment which of these, or 
whether either of them, were the original characters, since it does 
not appear that any change of the words has arisen from the manner 
of writing them, because the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuchs 
almost always agree, notwithstanding the lapse of so many ages. 
It is most probable that the form of these characters has varied at 
different periods: this appears from the direct testimony of Mont- 
faucon!, and is implied in Dr. Kennicott’s making the characters, 
in which manuscripts are written, one test of their age.” It is, how- 
ever, certain that the Chaldee or square character was the common 
one: as in Matt. v. 8. the yod is referred to as the smallest letter in 
the alphabet. It is highly probable that it was the common cha- 
racter, when the Septuagint version was made; because the depart- 
ures in the Hebrew text from that version, so far as they have 
respect to the letters, can mostly be accounted for, on the ground, 
that the square characters were then used, and that the final letters 
which vary from the medial or initial form, were then wanting. ὃ 

IV. Antiquity oF THE HeBrew Vower Pornts. 

But however interesting these inquiries may be in a philological 
point of view, it is of far greater importance to be satisfied con- 
cerning the much litigated, and yet undecided, question respecting 
the antiquity of the Hebrew points; because, unless the student has 
determined for himself, after a mature investigation, he cannot with 
confidence apply to the study of this sacred language. Three opi- 
nions have been offered by learned men on this subject. By some, 
the origin of the Hebrew vowel points is maintained to be coeval 
with the Hebrew language itself: while others assert them to have 
been first introduced by Ezra after the Babylonish captivity, when 
he compiled the canon, transcribed the books into the present Chal- 
dee characters, and restored the purity of the Hebrew text. A third 
hypothesis is, that they were invented, about five hundred years 
after Christ, by the doctors of the school of ‘Tiberias, for the purpose 
of marking and establishing the genuine pronunciation, for the con- 
venience of those who were learning the Hebrew tongue. This 
opinion, first announced by Rabbi Elias Levita in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, has been adopted by Cappel, Calvin, Luther, 
Casaubon, Scaliger, Masclef, Erpenius, Houbigant, L’Advocat, 
Bishops Walton, Hare, and Lowth, Dr. Kennicott, Dr. Geddes, 
and other eminent critics, British and foreign, and is now generally 
received, although some few writers of respectability continue stre- 
nuously to advocate their antiquity. The Arcanum Punctationis 
Revelatum of Cappel was opposed by Buxtorf in a treatise De Punc- 
torum Vocalium Antiquitate, by whom the controversy was almost 
exhausted. We shall briefly state the evidence on both sides. 


1 Hexapla Origenis, tom. i. pp. 22. et seg. 
2 Dissertation on the Hebrew Text, vol, i. pp. 310—314. 
3 Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, p. 16. 
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That the vowel points are of modern date, and of human inven- 
tion, the anti-punctists argue from the following considerations : 


1. ‘* The kindred, Shemitish languages antiently had no written vowels. 
The most antient Estrangelo and Kufish characters, that is, the antient 
characters of the Syrians and Arabians, were destitute of vowels. The 
Palmyrene inscriptions, and nearly all the Phenician ones, are destitute of 
them. Some of the Maltese inscriptions, however, and a few of the Phe 
nician have marks, which probably were intended as vowels. ‘The Koran 
was confessedly destitute of them, at first. The punctuation of it occa- 
sioned great dispute among Mohammedans. In some of the older Syriac 
writings, is found a single point, which by being placed in different posi- 
tions in regard to words, served as a diacritical sign. The present vowel 
system of the Syrians was introduced so late as the time of Theophilus 
and Jacob of Edessa. (Cent. vili.) The Arabic vowels were adopted, 
soon after the Koran was written; but their other diacritical marks did 
not come into use, until they were introduced by Ibn Mokla, (about a.p. 
900,) together with the Nishi character, now in common use.” ! 

2. The Samaritan letters, which (we have already seen) were the ‘same 
with the Hebrew characters before the captivity, have no points; nor 
are there any vestiges whatever of vowel points to be traced either in 
the shekels struck by the kings of Israel, or in the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
The words have always been read by the aid of the four letters Aleph, 
He, Vau, and Jod, which are called matres lectionis, or mothers of reading. 

3. The copies of the Scriptures used in the Jewish synagogues to the 
present time, and which are accounted particularly sacred, are constantly 
written without points, or any distinctions of verses whatever : a practice 
that could never have been introduced, nor would it have been so reli- 
giously followed, if vowel points had been coeval with the language, 
or of divine authority. To this fact we may add, that in many of the 
oldest and best manuscripts, collated and examined by Dr. Kennicott, 
either there are no points at all, or they are evidently a /ate addition; 
and that all the antient various readings, marked by the Jews, regard 
only the letters; not one of them relates to the vowel points, which 
could not have happened if these had been in use. 

4. Rabbi Elias Levita ascribes the invention of vowel points to the 
doctors of Tiberias, and has confirmed the fact by the authority of the 
most learned rabbins. 

5. The antient Cabbalists? draw all their mysteries from the letters; 
but none from the vowel points; which they could not have neglected if 
they had been acquainted with them. And hence it is concluded, that the 
points were notin existence when the Cabbalistic interpretations were made. 

6. Although the Talmud contains the determinations of the Jewish 
doctors concerning many passages of the law, it is evident that the points 


! Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, p. 19. 

2 The Cabbalists were a set of rabbinical doctors among the Jews, who derived their 
name from their studying the Cabba/a, a mysterious kind of science, comprising mystical 
interpretations of Scripture, and metapbysital speculations concerning the Deity and other 
beings, which are found in Jewish writings, and are said to have been handed down by a 
secret tradition from the earliest ages. By considering the numeral powers of the letters 
of the sacred text, and changing and transposing them in various ways, according to the 
rules of their art, the Cabbalists extracted senses from the sacred oracles, very different 
from those which the expressions seemed naturally to import, or which were even intended 
by their inspired authors. Some learned men have imagined, that the Cabbalists arose 
soon after the time of Ezra; but the truth is, that no Cabbalistic writings are extant but 
what are posterior to the destruction of the second temple. For an entertaining account 
of the Cabbala, and of the Cabbalistical philosophy, see Mr. Allen’s Modern Judaism, 
pp, 65—94., or Dr. Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. ii. pp. 199—221, 
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were not affixed to the text when the Talmud was composed ; because 
there are several disputes concerning the sense of passages of the law, 
which could not have been controverted if the points had then been in 
existence. Besides, the vowel points are never mentioned, though the 
fairest opportunity for noticing them offered itself, if they had really then 
been in use. The compilation of the Talmud was not finished until the 
sixth century. " 

7. The antient various readings, called Keri and Ketib, or Khetibh, 
(which were collected a short time before the completion of the Talmud,) 
relate entirely to consonants and not to vowel points; yet, if these had ex- 
isted in manuscript at the time the Keri and Khetib were collected, it is 
obvious that some reference would directly or indirectly have been made to 
them. The silence, therefore, of the collectors of these various readings 
is a clear proof of the non-existence of vowel points in their time. 

8. The antient versions, — for instance, the Chaldee paraphrases of 
Jonathan and Onkelos, and the Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, but especially the Septuagint version, —ad/ read the text, 
in many passages, in senses different from that which the points determine 
them to mean. Whence it is evident, that if the points had then been 
known, pointed manuscripts would have been followed as the most cor- 
rect: but as the authors of those versions did not use them, it is a plain 
proof that the points were not then in being. 

9. The antient Jewish writers themselves are totally silent concerning 
the vowel points, which surely would not have been the case if they had 
been acquainted with them. Much stress indeed has been laid upon the 
books of Zohar and Bahir, but these have been proved not to have been 
known for a thousand years after the birth of Christ. Even Buxtorf him- 
self admits, that the book Zohar could not have been written till after the 
tenth century ; and the rabbis Gedaliah and Zachet confess that it was not 
mentioned before the year 1290, and that it presents internal evidence that 
it is of a much later date than is pretended. It is no uncommon practice 
of the Jews to publish books of recent date under the names of old writers, 
in order to render their authority respectable, and even to alter and inter- 
polate antient writers in order to subserve their own views. 

10. Equally silent are the antient fathers of the Christian church, Origen 
and Jerome. In some fragments still extant, of Origen’s vast biblical 
work, intitled the Hexapla (of which some account is given in a subse- 
quent page), we have a specimen of the manner in which Hebrew was 
pronounced in the third century ; and which, it appears, was widely dif- 
ferent from that which results from adopting the Masoretic reading. 
Jerome also, in various parts of his works, where he notices the different 
pronunciations of Hebrew words, treats only of the letters, and nowhere 
mentions the points, which he surely would have done, had they been 
found in the copies consulted by him. 

11. The letters 8; 4, Ἵ» ? (Aleph, He, δα, and Yod), upon the plan of 
the Masorites, are termed guiescent, because, according to them, they 
have no sound. At other times, these same letters indicate a variety of 
sounds, as the fancy of these critics has been pleased to distinguish them 
by points. This single circumstance exhibits the whole doctrine of points 
as the baseless fabric of a vision. To suppress altogether, or to render 
insignificant, a radical letter of any word, in order to supply its place by 
an arbitrary dot or a fictitious mark, is an invention fraught with the 
grossest absurdity. 2 


| For an account of the Talmud, see Part II. Book I. Chap. II. Sect. I. § 6. infra. 
2 Wilson’s Elements of Hebrew Grammar, p. 49. 
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12. Lastly, as the first vestiges of the points that can be traced are to be 
found in the writings of Rabbi Ben Asher, president of the western school, 
and of Rabbi Ben Naphthali, chief of the eastern school, who flourished 
about the middle of the ¢enth century, we are justified in assigning that as 
the epoch when the system of vowel points was established. 


Such are the evidences on which the majority of the learned rest 
their convictions of the modern date of the Hebrew points: it now 
remains, that we concisely notice the arguments adduced by the 
Buxtorfs and their followers, for the antiquity of these points. 


1. From the nature of all languages it is urged that they require vowels, 
which are ina manner the soul of words. ‘This is readily concéded as an 
indisputable truth, but it is no proof of the antiquity of the vowel points: 
for the Hebrew language always had and still has vowels, independent of 
the points, without which it may be read. Origen, who transcribed the 
Hebrew Scriptures in Greek characters in his Hexapla, did not invent 
new vowels to express the vowels absent in Hebrew words, neither did 
Jerome, who also expressed many Hebrew words and passages in Latin 
characters. The Samaritans, who used the same alphabet as the Hebrews, 
read without the vowel points, employing the matres lectionis, Aleph, He 
or Hheth, Jod, Oin, and Vau (a, e, i, 0, u), for vowels ; and the Hebrew 
may be read in the same manner, with the assistance of these letters, by 
supplying them where they are not expressed, agreeably to the modern 
practice of the Jews, whose Talmud and rabbinical commentators, as well 
as the copies of the law preserved in the synagogues, are to this day read 
without vowel points. 

2. It is objected that the reading of Hebrew would be rendered very 
uncertain and difficult without the points, after the language ceased to be 
spoken. To this it is replied, that even after Hebrew ceased to be a 
vernacular language, its true reading might have been continued among 
learned men to whom it was familiar, and also in their schools, which flou- 
rished before the invention of the points. And thus daily practice in 
reading, as well as a consideration of the context, would enable them not 
only to fix the meaning of doubtful words, but also to supply the vowels 
which were deficient, and likewise to fix words to one determinate reading. 
Cappel ', and after him Masclef?, have given some general rules for the ap- 
plication of the matres lectionis, to enable us to read Hebrew without points. 

3. ‘¢ Many Protestant writers have been led to support the authority of 
the points, by the supposed uncertainty of the unpointed text; which 
would oblige us to follow the direction of the church of Rome. ‘This ar- 
gument, however, makes against those who would suppose Ezra to have 
introduced the points: for in that case, from Moses to his day the text 
being unpointed must have been obscure and uncertain ; and if this were 
not so, why should not the unpointed text have remained intelligible and 
unambiguous after his time, as it had done before it? This argument, 
moreover, grants what they who use it are not aware of: for if it be allowed 
that the unpointed text is ambiguous and uncertain, and would oblige us 
in consequence to recur to the church of Rome, the Roman Catholics 
may prove —at least with every appearance of truth —that it has always 
been unpointed, and that, therefore, we must have recourse to the church 
to explain it. Many writers of that communion have had the candour to 
acknowledge, that the unpointed Hebrew text can be read and understood 
like the Samaritan text; for although several words in Hebrew may, when 


1 Arcanum Punctationis revelatum, lib. i. c. 18. 
2 Grammatica Hebraica, vol. 1, cap. 1. § iv. 
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separate, admit of different interpretations, the context usually fixes their 
meaning with precision! ; or, if it ever fail to do so, and leave their mean- 
ing still ambiguous, recourse may be had to the interpretations of antient 
translators or commentators. We must likewise remember, that the Ma- 
sorites, in affixing points to the text, did not do so according to their own 
notions how it ought to be read; they followed the received reading of 
their day, and thus fixed unalterably that mode of reading which was au- 
thorised among them: and, therefore, though we reject these points as 
their invention, and consider that they never were used by any inspired 
writer, yet it by no means follows, that for the interpretation of Scripture we 
must go to a supposed infallible church; for we acknowledge the divine 
original of what the points express, namely, the sentiments conveyed by 
the letters and words of the sacred text.” 2 

4. In further proof of the supposed antiquity of vowel points, some 
passages have been adduced from the Talmud, in which accents and verses 
are mentioned. The fact is admitted, but it is no proof of the existence 
of points; neither is mention of certain words in the Masoretic notes, as 
being irregularly punctuated, any evidence of their existence or antiquity : 
for the Masora was not finished by one author, nor in one century, but 
that system of annotation was commenced and prosecuted by various 
Hebrew critics through several ages. Hence it happened that the latter 
Masorites, having detected mistakes in their predecessors (who had 
adopted the mode of pronouncing and reading used in their day), were 
unwilling to alter such mistakes, but contented themselves with noting 
particular words as having been irregularly and improperly pointed. 
These notes, therefore, furnish no evidence of the existence of points be- 
fore the time of the first compilers of the Masora.® 

The preceding are the chief arguments usually urged for and 
against the vowel points: and from an impartial consideration of 
them, the reader will be enabled to judge for himself. The weight 
of evidence, we apprehend, will be found to determine agazns/ them: 
nevertheless, ‘‘ the points seem to have their uses, and these not in- 
considerable ; and to have this use among others — that, as many of 
the Hebrew letters have been corrupted since the invention of the 
points, and as the points subjoined originally to the true letters have 
been in many of these places regularly preserved, these points will 
frequently concur in proving the truth of such corruptions, and will 
point out the method of correcting them.” * 

A Bibliographical Account of the principal editions of the He- 
brew Bible will be found in the Appendix to this volume, pp.4—10., 
and of the principal Hebrew Grammars and Lexicons, both wih and 
without points, in pp. 158—167. 


1 Thus the English verb to skin has two opposite meanings: but the context will 
always determine which it bears in any passage where it occurs. 

2 Hamilton’s Introd. to the Study of the Hebrew Scriptures, pp. 44, 45. 

3 Walton Prol. iii. §§ 38—56. (pp. 125—170.) Carpzov, Crit. Sacr. Vet. Test. part i. 
c. ν. sect. vii. pp. 242274. Pfeiffer, Critica Sacra, cap.iv. sect. ii. (Op. pp. 704—711.) 
Gerard’s Institutes, pp. 32—38. Jaln, Introd. ad Vet. Foedus, pp. 129—131. Bauer, 
Critica Sacra, pp. 128—141. _Prideaux’s Connection, vol. i. parti. book 5. pp. 347— 
361. 8th edition. Bishop Marsh (Lectures, partii. pp. 136—140.) has enumerated the 
principal treatises for and against the vowel points; some of which are also specified in 
pp. 157, 158. of the Appendix to this volume. 

4 Dr. Kennicott, Dissertation i. on Hebrew Text, p. 345. 
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SECTION II. 
ON THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


I. Similarity of the Greek Language of the New Testament with that of. 
the Alexandrian or Septuagint Greek Version. —II. The New Testa- 
ment why written in Greek. — UI. Examination of its Style. —IV. Its 
Dialects — Hebraisms — Rabbinisms — Arameisms — Latinisms — Per- 
sisms and Cilicisms. 


I. ΒΙΜΙΠΑΒΙΤῪ oF THE GREEK LANGUAGE OF THE New Testa- 
MENT WITH THAT OF THE ALEXANDRIAN OR SEPTUAGINT GREEK 
VERSION. 

If a knowledge of Hebrew be necessary and desirable, in order to 
understand the Old Testament aright, an acquaintance with the Greek 
language is cf equal importance for understanding the New Testa- 
ment correctly. It is in this language that the Septuagint version 
of the Old ‘Testament was executed: and as the inspired writers of 
the New Testament thought and spoke in the Chaldee or Syriac 
tongues, whose turns of expression closely corresponded with those 
of the antient Hebrew, the language of the apostles and evangelists, 
when they wrote in Greek, necessarily resembled that of the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint. And as every Jew, who read Greek at all, 
would read the Greek Bible, the style of the Septuagint again oper- 
ated in forming the style of the Greek Testament.’ The Septua- 
gint version, therefore, being a new source of interpretation equally 
important to the Old and New Testament, a knowledge of the Greek 
language becomes indispensably necessary to the biblical student. 

II. A variety of solutions has been given to the question, WHY THE 
New TrEstaAMENT WAS WRITTEN IN GREEK. 

The true reason is simply this, —that it was the language best 
understood both by writers and readers, being spoken and written, 
read and understood, throughout the Roman empire, and particu- 
larly in the eastern provinces. In fact, Greek was at that time as 
well known in the higher and middle circles as the French is in our 
day. ‘To the universality of the Greek language, Cicero 3, Seneca ὃ, 
and Juvenal* bear ample testimony: and the circumstances of the 
Jews having had both political, civil, and commercial relations with 
the Greeks, and being dispersed through various parts of the Roman 
empire, as well as their having cultivated the philosophy of the 


! Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part iii. pp. 30,31. The question relative to the supposed 
Hebrew originals of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, and of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is 
purposely omitted in this place, as it is considered in the subsequent part of this work. 

2 Orat. pro Archia Poeta, c. 10. Greca leguntur in omnibus fere gentibus; Latina 
suis finibus, exiguis sane, continentur. Julius Cesar attests the prevalence of the Greek 
language in Gaul. De Bell. Gall. lib. i, c. 29. lib. vi. c. 14. (vol. i. pp. 23. 161. edit. 
Bipont. ) 

3 In consolat. ad Helviam, c. 6. Quid sibi volunt in mediis barbarorum regionibus 
Grece urbes? Quid inter Indos Persasque Macedonicus sermo ? Scythia et totus ille 
ferarum indomitarumque gentium tractus civitates Achaiz, Ponticis impositas litoribus, 
ostentat. 

4 Nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas. Sat.xv. v. 110. Even the fe- 
male sex, it appears from the same satirist, made use of Greek as the language of fami- 
liarity and passion. See Sat. vi. v. 185—191, 
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Greeks, of which we have evidence in the New Testament, all suf- 
ficiently account for their being acquainted with the Greek language: 
to which we may add the fact, that the Septuagint Greek version of 
the Old Testament had been in use among the Jews upwards of two 
hundred and eighty years before the Christian sera: which most as- 
suredly would not have been the case if the language had not been 
familiar to them. And if the eminent Jewish writers, Philo and Jo- 
sephus, had motives for preferring to write in Greek (and the very 
fact of their writing in Greek proves that that language was vernacular 
to their countrymen), there is no reason —at least there is no general 
presumption — why the first publishers of the Gospel might not use 
the Greek language.’ But we need not rest on probabilities. For, 

I. It is manifest from various passages in the first book of Mac- 
cabees, that the Jews of all classes must at that time (B. c.175—140) 
have understood the language of their conquerors and oppressors, 
the Macedonian Greeks under Antiochus, falsely named the Great, 
and his successors. 

2. Further, when the Macedonians obtained the dominion of 
western Asia, they filled that country with Greek cities. ‘The Greeks 
also possessed themselves of many cities in Palestine, to which the 
Herods added many others, which were also inhabited by Greeks. 
Herod the Great, in particular, made continual efforts to give a fo- 
reign physiognomy to Judza ; which country, during the personal mi- 
nistry of Jesus Christ, was thus invaded on every side by a Greek popu- 
lation. The following particulars will confirm and illustrate this fact. 

Aristobulus and Alexander built or restored many cities, which 
were almost entirely occupied by Greeks, or by Syrians who spoke 
their language. Some of the cities, indeed, which were rebuilt by 
the Asmonzean kings, or by the command of Pompey, were on the 
frontiers of Palestine, but a great number of them were in the in- 
terior of that country: and concerning these cities we have historical 
data which demonstrate that they were very nearly, if not altogether, 
Greek. ‘Thus, at Dora, a city of Galilee, the inhabitants refused to 
the Jews the right of citizenship which had been granted to them by 
Claudius.? Josephus expressly says that Gadara and Hippos are 
Greek cities, ἑλληνιδες εἰσι πολεις. ὃ In the very centre of Palestine 
stood Bethshan, which place its Greek inhabitants called Scythopolis.* 
Josephus ° testifies that Gaza, in the southern part of Judzea, was 
Greek: and Joppa, the importance of whose harbour induced the 
kings of Egypt and Syria successively to take it from the Jews °, 


1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. Proem. § 2. says, that he composed his history of the Jewish 
war in the language of his country, and afterwards wrote it in Greek for the information 
of the Greeks and Romans. The reader will find a great number of additional testimo- 
nies to the prevalence of the Greek language in the east, in Antonii Josephi Binterim 
Epistola Catholica Interlinealis de Lingua Originali Novi Testamenti non Latina, &c. 
pp- 171—198. Dusseldorpii, 1820. [Ὁ is necessary to apprise the reader, that the design 
of this volume is to support the absurd popish dogma, that the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, in the vulgar tongue, ought not to be promiscuously allowed. 

2 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xix. c. 6. § 5. S Ant. Jud. lib. xvi. c. 11. § 4. 

4 Σκυϑὼν Modis, Judgesi. 27, (Septuagint Version.) Polybius, lib. v. ¢c. 70. ὃ 4. 

5 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xvii. c, 11. § 4. 

6 Diod. Sic. lib. xix. c. 59.93. 1 Macc. x. 75. xii. 33,34. xiii. 11. xiv. 34, 2 Mace. 
xiii, 3. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xiii. c. 9. § 2, and lib. xiv. c. 10. ὃ 22. 
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most certainly could not remain a stranger to the same influence. 
Under the reign of Herod the Great, Palestine became still more 
decidedly Greek. That prince and his sons erected several cities in 
honour of the Czesars. ‘The most remarkable of all these, Caesarea, 
(which was the second city in his kingdom,) was chiefly peopled by 
Greeks !; who after Herod’s death, under the protection of Nero, 
expelled the Jews who dwelt there with them.* The Jews revenged 
the affront, which they had received at Caesarea, on Gadara, Hippos, 
Scythopolis, Askalon, and Gaza, — a further proof that the Greeks 
inhabited those cities jointly with the Jews.® After the death of 
Pompey, the Greeks being liberated from all the restraints which 
had been imposed on them, made great progress in Palestine under 
the protection of Herod; who by no means concealed his partiality 
for them +, and lavished immense sums of money for the express 
purpose of naturalising their language and manners among the Jews. 
With this view he built a theatre and amphitheatre at Czesarea°; at 
Jericho an amphitheatre, and a stadium ὃ; he erected similar edifices 
at the very gates of the holy city, Jerusalem, and he even proceeded 
to build a theatre within its walls.7 

3. The Roman government was rather favourable than adverse to 
the extension of the Greek language in Palestine, in consequence of 
Greek being the official language of the procurators of that country, 
when administering justice, and speaking to the people. 

Under the earlier emperors, the Romans were accustomed fre- 
quently to make use of Greek, even at Rome, when the affairs of the 
provinces were under consideration.* If Greek were thus used at 
Rome, we may reasonably conclude that it would be still more fre- 
quently spoken in Greece and in Asia. In Palestine, in particular, 
we do not perceive any vestige of the official use of the Latin lan- 
guage by the procurators. We do not find a single instance, either 
in the hooks of the New Testament or in Josephus, in which the Ro- 
man governors made use of interpreters: and while use and the affairs 
of life accustomed the common people to that language, the higher 
classes of society would on many accounts be obliged to make use of it. 

4. So far were the religious authorities of the Jews from opposing 
the introduction of Greek, that they appear rather to have favoured 
the use of that language. 

They employed it, habitually, in profane works, and admitted it 
into official acts. An article of the Mischna prohibits the Jews from 
writing books in any other language, except the Greek.? Such a 


! Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. iii. c. 9. compared with lib. ii. c. 13. § 7. 

2 Bell. Jud. 110. ii. ο. 14. § 4. $ Ibid. lib. ii. c. 18. 

4 Josephus, Ant. Jud. 110. xix. c. 7. § 5. 

5 Idem. lib. xv. c. 9. compared with lib. xvi. c. 5. 

6 Bell. Jud. lib. i+ ς. 33. § 6.8. Ant. Jud. lib. xvii. c. 6. 

7 Bell. Jud. lib. i. c.9. s.3. Ant. Jud. lib. xv. ¢. 8, @eatpoy ev Ἱεροσολυμοις 
ὠκοδομησεν. Compare Eichhorn de Judworum Re Scenica in Comment, Soc. Reg. 
Scient. Gotting. Vol. II. Class. Antiq. pp. 10—13. 

8 This will account for the Jewish king, Herod Agrippa, and his brother being per- 
mitted by the emperor Claudius to be present in the senate, and to address that assembly 
in Greek, Dion. Hist. lib. Ix. c. 8. 

9 Mischna, Tract. Megill. c. 1. § 8, 
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prohibition would not have been given if they had not been accus- 
tomed to write in a foreign language. The act or instrument of di- 
vorce might, indifferently, be written and signed in Greek or Hebrew: 
in either language, and with either subscription, it was valid.’ During 
the siege of Jerusalem, for the first time, some opposition was made 
to the use of the Greek language, when brides were forbidden to 
wear a nuptial crown, at the same time that fathers were commanded 
to prevent their children thenceforward from learning Greek.? This 
circumstance will enable us readily to understand why Josephus, 
when sent by Titus to address his besieged countrymen, spoke to 
them ἑβραιϑων, that is, in the Hebrew dialect, and ry zargiw γλοσσης in 
his native tongue”: it was not that he might be better heard, but 
that he might make himself known to them as their fellow-country- 


man and brother. 

5. The Greek language was spread through various classes of the 
Jewish nation by usage and the intercourse of life. ‘The people, with 
but few exceptions, oenerally understood it, although they continued 
to be always more attached to their native tongue. There were at 
Jerusalem religious communities wholly composed of Jews who spoke 
Greek ; and of these Jews, as well as of Greek proselytes, the Chris- 
tian church at Jerusalem appears in the first instance to have been 
formed. An examination of the Acts of the Apostles will prove these 
assertions. ‘Thus, in Acts xxi. 40. and xxil.2. when Paul, after a 
tumult, addressed the populace in Hebrew, they kept the more silence. 
They, therefore, evidently expected that he would have spoken to 
them in another language, which they would have comprehended *, 
though they heard him much better in Hebrew, which they pre- 
ferred. In Acts vi. 9, and ix. 29. we read that there were at Jerusalem 
whole synagogues of Hellenist Jews, under the name of Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians, &c. And in Acts vi. 1. we find that these very Hel- 
lenists formed a considerable portion of the church in that city.° 
From the account given in John xii. 20. of certain Greeks, (whether 
they were Hellenistic Jews or Greek proselytes, it is not material to 
determine,) who through the apostle Philip requested an interview 
with Jesus, it may fairly be inferred that both Philip and Andrew 
understood Greek. ® 

6. Further, there are extant Greek monuments, containing epi- 


1 Tf the book of divorce be written in Hebrew, and the names of the witnesses in Greek, 
or vice versa; or the name of one witness be in Hebrew and the other in Greek ; —if a 
scribe and witness wrote it, it is lawful. — Ibid. Tract. Gitin. c.9. ὃ 8. 

2 Ibid. Tract. Sotah. c. 9. § 14. 

S Bell. Jud. lib. v. c. 9. §2. lib. vi. c.2. § 1. 

4 In like manner, it is well known, there are many hundred thousand natives of Ire- 
land who can understand what is said to them in English, which language they will 
tolerate ; but they Love their native Irish dialect, and will listen with profound attention 
to any one who kindly addresses them in it. 

5 Essai d’une Introduction Critique au Nouveau Testament, par J. E. Cellérier, fils, 
pp: 242—248. Geneve, 1823. ϑνο. Dr. Wait’s Translation of Hug’s Introduction, 
vol. ii. pp. 32—53. 

6 A. Arigler Hermeneutica Biblica, pp.74—79. Alber, Instit. Hermeneut. Noy. Test. 
tom. i. pp. 242, 243. 
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taphs and inscriptions, which were erected in Palestine and the neigh- 
bouring countries’, as well as antient coins which were struck in the 
cities of Palestine, and also in the various cities of Asia Minor.? 
What purpose could it answer, to erect the one or to execute the 
other, in the Greek language, if that language had not been familiar 
—§indeed vernacular to the inhabitants of Palestine and the neigh- 
bouring countries? There is, then, every reasonable evidence, 
amounting to demonstration, that Greek did prevail universally 
throughout the Roman empire ; and that the common people of Ju- 
dzea were acquainted with it, and understood it. 

Convincing as we apprehend the preceding facts and evidence will 
be found to the unprejudiced inquirer, two or three objections have 
been raised against them, which it may not be irrelevant here briefly 
to notice. 

1. It is objected that, during the siege of Jerusalem, when Titus 
granted a truce to the factious Jews just before he commenced his 
last assault, he advanced towards them accompanied by an inter- 
preter?: but the Jewish historian, Josephus, evidently means that the 
Roman general, confident of victory, from a sense of dignity, spoke 
first, and in his own maternal language, which we know was Latin. 
The interpreter, therefore, did not. attend him in order to translate 
Greek words into Hebrew, but for the purpose of rendering into 
Hebrew or Greek the discourse which Titus pronounced in Latin. 

2. It has also been urged as a strong objection to the Greek ori- 
ginal of the gospels, that Jesus Christ spoke in Hebrew; because 
Hebrew words occur in Mark v.41. (Talitha cumi); vii. 34. (Eph- 
phatha); Matt. xxvii. 46. (Eli, Eli! Lama sabachthani), and Mark 
xv. 34. But to this affirmation we may reply, that on this occasion 
the evangelists have noticed and transcribed these expressions in the 
original, because Jesus did not ordinarily and habitually speak 
Hebrew. But admitting it to be more probable, that the Redeemer 
did ordinarily speak Hebrew to the Jews, who were most partial to 
their native tongue, which they heard him speak with delight, we 
may ask —in what language but Greek did he address the multi- 
tudes, when they were composed of a mixture of persons of different 
countries and nations —proselytes to the Jewish religion, as well as © 
heathen Gentiles? For instance, the Gadarenes (Matt. viii. 23—34. 
Mark v. 1. Luke viii. 26.) ; the inhabitants of the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon (Mark vii. 24.); the inhabitants of the Decapolis; the 
Syrophcenician woman, who is expressly termed a Greek, ἣ γυνὴ 
“Eaayvic, in Mark vii. 26.; and the Greeks, Ἕλληνες» who were de- 
sirous of seeing Jesus at the passover. (John xii, 20.)+ 

3. Lastly, it has been objected, that, as the Christian churches 
weré in many countries composed chiefly of the common people, 
they did not and could not understand Greek. But not to insist on 


1 Antonii Jos. Binterim, Propempticum ad Molkenbuhrii Problema Criticum, — 
Sacra Scriptura Novi Testamenti in quo idiomate originaliter ab apostolis edita fuit? 
pp. 27—40. (Moguntiz, 1822. Svo.) 

2 Ibid. pp. 40—44. 

8 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. vi. c, 6. 4 Cellérier, Essai, p. 249. Hug, vol. ii. p. 54 
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the evidence already adduced for the universality of the Greek Jan- 
guage, we may reply, that ‘‘in every church there were numbers of 
persons endowed with the gifts of tongues, and of the interpretation of 
tongues; who could readily turn the apostles’ Greek epistles into 
the language of the church to which they were sent. In particular, 
the president, or the spiritual man, who read the apostle’s Greek 
letter to the Hebrews in their public assemblies, could, without 
any hesitation, read it in the Hebrew language, for the edification 
of those who did not understand Greek. And with respect to the’ 
Jews in the provinces, Greek being the native language of most of 
them, this epistle was much better calculated for their use, written 
in the Greek language, than if it had been written in the Hebrew, 
which few of them understood.” Further, ‘ it was proper that all 
the apostolical epistles should be written in the Greek language; 
because the different doctrines of the Gospel being delivered and 
explained in them, the explanation of these doctrines could with 
more advantage be compared so as to be better understood, being 
expressed in one language, than if, in the different epistles, they had 
been expressed in the language of the churches and persons to 
whom they were sent. Now, what should that one language be, in 
which it was proper to write the Christian Revelation, but the Greek, 
which was then generally understood, and in which there were many 
books extant, that treated of all kinds of literature, and on that 
account were likely to be preserved, and by the reading of which 
Christians, in after ages, would be enabled to understand the Greek 
of the New Testament? This advantage none of the provincial 
dialects used in the apostles’ days could pretend to. Being limited 
to particular countries, they were soon to be disused : and few (if any) 
books being written in them which merited to be preserved, the 
meaning of such of the apostles’ letters as were composed in the 
provincial languages could not easily have been ascertained.” * 

III. Examination oF THE StyLe or THE New TESTAMENT. 

The style of the New Testament has a considerable affinity with 
that of the Septuagint version, which was executed at Alexandria ®, 
although it approaches somewhat nearer to the idiom of the Greek 
language; but the peculiarities of the Hebrew phraseology are dis- 
cernible throughout, the language of the New Testament being formed 
by a mixture of Oriental idioms and expressions with those which are 
properly Greek. Hence it has by some philologers been termed 
Hebraic-Greel, and (from the Jews having acquired the Greek lan- 
guage, rather by practice than by grammar, among the Greeks, in 
whose countries they resided in large communities, ) Hellendstic-Greek. 
The propriety of this appellation was severely contested towards the 
close of the seventeenth and in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 


1 Dr. Macknight on the Epistles, Pref. to Hebrews, sect. ii. § 3. vol. iv. p.336. 4to. edit. 

2 Michaelis has devoted an entire section to show that the language of the New Testa- 
ment has a tincture of the Alexandrian idiom. Vol. i. pp. 143. et seg. Professor Winer 
has given an interesting historical sketch of the Greek Language of the New Testament, 
in his Greek Grammar of the New Testament, translated by Professor Stuart and Mr. 
Robinson, pp. 12—35. Andover [North America], 1825. 8vo. © 
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“tury?: and numerous publications were written on both sides of the 
question, with considerable asperity, which, together with the con- 


1 The “controversy on this topic began, very soon after the revival of literature in 
Europe. In the sixteenth century, Erasmus and Laurentius Valla ventured to assert 
publicly, that the Greek of the New Testament is Hellenistic. Many learned men of 
that day were inclined to adopt this opinion. But Robert Stephens, in the preface to his 
celebrated edition of the. New Testament (1576), took it into his head strenuously to 
contend for the Attic purity of its dialect. As his Testament was so widely circulated, 
the preface served to excite general attention to the subject in question, and to prepare the 
minds of critics for the mighty contest which followed. Sebastian Pforscher led the way, 
in his Diatribe de. Ling. Grec. N. Test. puritate, published in 1629, at Amsterdam ; in 
which he defends, with great warmth, the purity of the New Testament Greek. His an- 
tagonist was J. Jung, who published in 1640 his Sententie doctissvirorum, de Hellenistis et 
Hellenistica Dialecto. To this a reply was made, by J. Grosse of Jena, styled Trias pro- 
positionum theol. stilum Nov. Test. a barbaris criminationibus vindicantium ; in which the 
whole mass of Hellenists were consigned over to the most detestable heresy. In the same 
year, Wulfer wrote an answer to this in his Jnnocentia Hellenistarum vindicata ; to which 
Grosse replied, in his Observationes pro triade Observatt. apologetice. |Muszus defended 
Wulfer (though not in all his positions) in his Disguisitio de stilo Nov. Testamenti, a. D. 
1641; to which Grosse replied by a Tertia defensio Triados, 1641. In 1642, Muszeus 
felt himself compelled to publish his Vindicie Disquisitionis ; which however only excited 
Grosse to a Quarta defensio Triados. 

“ About the same time, the controversy was briskly carried on in Holland. D. Hein- 
sius, in his Aristarchus Sacer, and his Evercitt. sac. in Nov. Testamentum, had espoused 
the cause of Hellenism, and commented upon Pforscher’s Diatribe. In a plainer manner 
still did he do this, in his Evercitatio de Lingua Hellenistica, published in 1643. In the 
very same year, the celebrated Salmasius appeared as his antagonist, in three separate 
publications, the spirit and tone of which may be readily discerned from their titles. The 
first was inscribed Commentarius controversiam de lingua Hellenistica decidens ; the second, 
Funus lingue Hellenistice ; the third, Ossilegiwm lingue Hellenistice.. In 1648, Ga- 
taker, in England, warmly espoused the cause of the Hellenists, in his Dissert. de stilo 
Nov. Testamenti. On the same side, about this time, appeared Werenfels, of Switzerland, 
in his essay De stylo Script. Nov. Testamenti; and J. Olearius, of Germany, in his book 
De stilo Nov. Testamenti ; also Bockler, in his Tract, De ling. Nov. Test. originali. In 
Holland, Vorstius published, in defence of the same side, his book De Hebraismis Nov. 
Testamenti, 1658; and in 1665, his Comment. de Hebraismis, N. Test: The last was attack- 
ed by H. Vitringa, in his Specimen anotatt. ad Philol. Sac. Vorstii. The best of these dis- 
sertations were collected and published by Rhenferd in his Syntagma Diss. Philol. Theol. 
de Stilo Nov. Test. 1703; and also by Van Honert, about the same time, at Amsterdam. 

s¢ J. H. Michaelis, in his essay De teatu Nov. Test. Hale, 1707, and H. Blackwall in 
his Sacred Classics illustrated and defended, endeavoured to moderate the parties, and to 
show, that while it might safely be admitted that there are Hebraisms in the New Testa- 
ment, it may at the same time be mintained, that the Greek of the sacred writers is 
entitled to the character of classic purity. But all efforts at peace were defeated by 
Georgi of Wittemberg, who, in 1732, published his Vindicie Nov. Test. This was an- 
swered by Knapp and Dressing of Leipsic. In 1733, Georgi published his Hierocri- 
ticus Sacer,.in three books; and at the end of the year, a second part, in. as many more 
books ; which were also ariswered by his Leipsic opponents. From this time, the cause 
of the Hellenists began to predominate throughout Europe. And though many essays on 
this subject have since appeared, and it has been canvassed in a far more able manner than 
before, yet few of these essays have been controversial ; almost all writers leaning to the 
side of Hellenism.”? Dissertations on the Importance and best Method of studying the 
Original. Languages of the Bible, by Jahn and others, with Notes by Prof. Stuart, (An- 
dover, N. America, 1821,) pp. 77, 78. The reader, who is desirous of investigating the 
controversy on the purity of the language of the New Testament, is referred to the 
Acroases Academicz super Hermeneutica Novi Testamenti of Prof. Morus (vol. i. 
pp. 202—233.) ; in which he has enumerated the principal writers on each side of the 
question. A similar list has been given by Beck (Monogrammata Hermeneutices Novi 
Testamenti, parti. pp. 28—32.), by Rumpzus (Isagoge ad Lectionem N. T. pp. 33. et 
seq.) and by Rambach. (Instit. Herm. Sacre, pp. 23. 399.) Dr. Campbell has treated 
the subject very ably in the first of his Preliminary Dissertations, prefixed to his version 
of the four Gospels; and Wetstein (Libelli ad Crisin atque Interpretationem N. T. 
pp. 48—60.) has given some interesting extracts from Origen, Chrysostom, and other 
fathers, who were of opinion that the language of the New Testament was not pure 
Greek, Other writers might be mentioned, who haye treated bibliographically on this 
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troversy, are now almost forgotten. The dispute, however interest- 
ing to the philological antiquarian, is, after all, a mere “strife of 
words';”and as the appellation of Hellenistic or Hebraic Greek 
is sufficiently correct for the purpose of characterising the language 
of the New Testament, it is now generally adopted. 

Of this Hebraic style, the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
exhibit strong vestiges : the former presents harsher Hebraisms than 
the latter: and the Gospel of St. Mark abounds with still more 
striking Hebraisms. “ ‘The epistles of St. James and Jude are some- 
what better, but even these are full of Hebraisms, and betray in 
other respects a certain Hebrew tone. St. Luke has, in several pas- 
sages, written pure and classic Greek, of which the four first verses 
of his Gospel may be given as an instance: in the sequel, where he 
describes the actions of Christ, he has very harsh Hebraisms, yet 
the style is more agreeable than that of St. Matthew or St. Mark. 
In the Acts of the Apostles he is not free from Hebraisms, which he 
seems to have never studiously avoided; but his periods are more 
classically turned, and sometimes possess beauty devoid of art. St. 
John has numerous, though not uncouth, Hebraisms both in his 
Gospel and epistles: but he has written in a smooth and flowing lan- 
guage, and surpasses all the Jewish writers in the excellence of nar- 
rative. St. Paul again is entirely different from them all: his style 
is indeed neglected and full of Hebraisms, but he has avoided the 
concise and verse-like construction of the Hebrew language, and has, 
upon the whole, a considerable share of the roundness of Grecian 
composition. It is evident that he was as perfectly acquainted with 
the Greek manner of expression as with the Hebrew; and he has 
introduced them alternately, as either the one or the other suggested 
itself the first, or was the best approved.” ° 

This diversity of style and idiom in the sacred writers of the 
New Testament affords an intrinsic and irresistible evidence for 
the authenticity of the books which pass under their names. If 
their style had been uniformly the same, there would be good rea- 
son for suspecting that they had all combined together when they 
wrote; or, else, that having previously concerted what they should 
teach, one of them had committed to writing their system of doc- 
trine. In ordinary cases, when there is a difference of style in a 
work professing to be the production of one author, we have reason 
to believe that it was written by several persons. In like manner, 
and for the very same reason, when books, which pass under the 
names of several authors, are written in different styles, we are au- 
thorised to conclude that they were not composed by one person. 


topic: but the preceding foreign critics only are specified, as their works may be easily 
procured from the Continent. 

1 Michaelis ascribes the disputes above noticed either to “‘ a want of sufficient know- 
ledge of the Greek, the prejudices of pedantry and school orthodoxy, or the injudicious 
custom of choosing the Greek Testament as the first book to be read by learners of that 
language ; by which means they are so accustomed to its singular style, that in a more 
advanced age they are incapable of perceiving its deviation from the language of the clas- 
5165. (Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, .yol. i, p. 211.) 

2 Michaelis, vol. i. p. 112. 
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Further, If the New Testament had been written with classic 
purity; if it had presented to us the language of Isocrates, Demos- 
thenes, Xenophon, or Plutarch, there would have been just grounds 
for suspicion of forgery; and it might with propriety have been 
objected, that it was impossible for Hebrews, who professed to be 
men of no learning, to have written in so pure and excellent a style, 
and, consequently, that the books which were ascribed to them must 
have been the invention of some impostor. The diversity of style, 
therefore, which is observable in them, so far from being any ob- 
jection to the authenticity of the New Testament, is in reality a 
strong argument for the truth and sincerity of the sacred writers, 
and of the authenticity of their writings. ‘‘ Very many of the Greek 
words, found in the New Testament, are not such as were adopted 
by men of education, and the higher and more polished ranks of 
life, but such as were in use with the common people. Now this 
shows that the writers became acquainted with the language, in con- 
sequence of an actual intercourse with those who spoke it, rather 
than from any study of books: and that intercourse must have 
been very much confined to the middling or even lower classes ; 
since the words and phrases, most frequently used by them, passed 
current only among the vulgar. There are undoubtedly many 
plain intimations! given throughout these books, that their writers 
were of this lower class, and that their associates were frequently 
of the same description ; but the character of the style is the strongest 
confirmation possible that their conditions were not higher than 
what they have ascribed to themselves.”? In fact, the vulgarisms, 
foreign idioms, and other disadvantages and defects, which some 
critics imagine that they have discovered in the Hebraic Greek of the 
New Testament, “ are assigned by the inspired writers as the reasons 
of God’s preference of it, whose thoughts are not our thoughts, nor 
his ways our ways. Paul argues, that the success of the preachers of 
the Gospel, in spite of the absence of those accomplishments in lan- 
guage, then so highly valued, was an evidence of the divine power 
and energy with which their ministry was accompanied. He did 
not address them, he tells us (1 Cor.i. 17.) with the wisdom of words, 
—with artificial periods and a studied elocution, — lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect ; — lest to human eloquence that 
success should be ascribed, which ought to be attributed to the 
divinity of the doctrine and the agency of the Spirit, in the miracles 
wrought in support of it. There is hardly any sentiment which he 
is at greater pains to enforce. He used none of the enticing or per- 
suasive ‘words of man’s wisdom. Wherefore? —‘ That their faith 


1 It is obvious to cite such passages, as Mark i. 16. ii, 14. John xxi. 3.7. where the 
occupations of the Apostles are plainly and professedly mentioned. It may be more 
satisfactory to refer to Actsiii. 6. xviii, 3. xx. 34. 2 Cor. viii. and ix. xi. 6. 8, 9. 27. xii. 
14, &c. Phil. ii. 25. iv. 10, ἅς. 1 Thess. ii. 6. 9. 2 Thess. iii. 8.10. Philem. 11. 18. In 
these, the attainments, occupations, and associates of the preachers of the Gospel are 
indirectly mentioned and alluded to; and afford a species of undesigned proof, which 
seems to repel the imputation of fraud, especially if the circumstance of style be taken 
into the account. 

2 Dr. Maltby’s “ Illustrations of the Truth of the Christian Religion,” pp. 10—12, 
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might not stand zz the wisdom of man, but in the power of God. 
(1 Cor. ii. 4, 5.) Should I ask what was the reason why our Lord 
Jesus Christ chose for the instruments of that most amazing revolu- 
tion in the religious systems of mankind, men perfectly illiterate and 


taken out of the lowest class of the people? Your answer to this 
will serve equally for an answer to that other question, — Why did 
the Holy Spirit choose to deliver such important truths in the bar- 
barous idiom of a few obscure Galilzeans, and not in the politer and 
more harmonious strains of Grecian eloquence ?—I repeat it, the an- 
swer to both questions is the same—That it might appear, beyond con- 
tradiction, that the excellency of the power was of God, and not ofman.”! 

A large proportion, however, of the phrases and constructions of 
the New Testament is pure Greek ; that is to say, of the same de- 
gree of purity as the Greek which was spoken in Macedonia, and 
that in which Polybius wrote his Roman History. Hence the lan- 
guage of the New Testament will derive considerable illustration 
from consulting the works of classic writers, and especially from 
diligently collating the Septuagint version of the Old Testament: 
the collections also of Raphelius, Palairet, Bos, Abresch, Ernesti, 
and other writers whose works are noticed in the Appendix to this 
volume, will afford the biblical student very essential assistance in 
explaining the pure Greek expressions of the New Testament ac- 
cording to the usage of classic authors. It should further be noticed, 
that there occur in the New Testament words that express both 
doctrines and practices which were utterly unknown to the Greeks ; 
and also words bearing widely different interpretation from those 
which are ordinarily found in Greek writers. 

IV. The New Testament contains examples of the various pDra- 
LECTS occurring in the Greek language, and especially of the Attic ; 


5 
which being most generally in use on account of its elegance, per- 


vades every book ia the New Testament. ‘To these, some have 
added the poetic dialect, chiefly, it should seem, because there are a 
few passages cited by St. Paul from the antient Greek poets, in Acts 
xvii. 28. 1 Cor. xv. 33. and Tit.i.12.2 But the sacred writers of 
the New Testament being Jews, were consequently acquainted with 
the Hebrew idioms, and also with the common as well as with the ap- 
propriated or acquired senses of the words of that language. Hence, 
when they used a Greek word, as correspondent to a Hebrew one 
of like signification, they employed it as the Hebrew word was used, 
either in a common or appropriated. sense, as occasion required. 
The whole arrangement of their periods “ is regulated according to 
the Hebrew verses (not those in Hebrew poetry, but such as are 
found in the historical books); which are constructed in a manner 
directly opposite to the roundness of Grecian language, and for want 


1 Dr. Campbell’s Preliminary Dissertations, Diss. i. (vol. i. 3d edit.) p. 50. Bishop 
Warburton has treated this topic with his usual ability in his “ Doctrine of Grace,” 
book i. chapters vilii—x. (Works, vol. viii. pp. 279302.) See also Michaelis’s In- 
troduction, vol.i. pp. 116—123, 3 

2 J. B. Carpzoy. Prime Lines Hermeneutice, p. 16. Pfeiffer Herm. Sacra, ὁ. vil- 
§ 6. (Op. tom..ii. p. 652.) 
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of variety have an endless repetition of the same particles.”* These 
peculiar idioms are termed Hebraisms, and their nature and classes 
have been treated at considerable length by various writers. Georgi, 
Pfochenius, Blackwall, and others, have altogether denied the ex- 
istence of these Hebraisms; while their antagonists have, perhaps. 
unnecessarily, multiplied them. Wyssius, in his Dialectologia 
Sacra, has divided the Hebraisms of the New Testament into thir- 
teen classes; Vorstius*® into thirty-one classes ; and Viser into eight 


classes?; and Masclef has given an ample collection of the Hebra- 


isms occurring in the sacred writings in the first volume of his 


excellent Hebrew Grammar.* The New ‘Testament, however, 
contains fewer Hebrew grammatical constructions than the Sep- 
tuagint, except in the book of Revelation; where we often find a 
nominative, when another case should have been substituted, in 
imitation of the Hebrew, which is without cases.° As the limits 
necessarily assigned to this section do not permit us to abridge the 
valuable treatises just noticed, we shall here adduce some instances: 
of the Hebraisms found principally in the New Testament, and shall 
offer a few canons by which to determine them with precision. 


1. Thus, éo be called, to arise, and to be found, are the same as éo be, with 
the Hebrews, and this latter is in the Old Testament frequently expressed 
by the former. Compare Isa. lx. 14. 18. Ixi. 3. Ixii.12. Zech. viii. 3. 


Accordingly, in the New Testament, these terms are often employed one for the other, 
as in Matt. v. 9. They shall be called ihe children of God: and ver. 19. He shall be called 
the least in the kingdom of Heaven !—1 John iii. 1. That we should be called the sons of God. 
To be called here and in other places is really to be, and it is so expressed according to 
the Hebrew way of speaking. There is the like signification of the word arise, as in 
2 Sam. xi. 20. if the king’s wrath arise. — Esth. iv. 14. Enlargement and deliverance shall 
arise to the Jews. Prov. xxiv. 22. their calamity shall arise suddenly. — In all which places 
the word arise signifies no other than actual being or existing, according to the Hebrew idiom. 
And hence it is used in a similar manner in the New Testament, as in Luke xxiv. 38. 
Why do thoughts arise in your hearts ? i.e. Why are they there? — Matt. xxiv. 24. There 
shall arise false Christs, i. e. there shall actually be at that time such persons according to 
my prediction. So, to be fownd is among the Hebrews of the same import with the above- 
mentioned expressions, and accordingly in the Old Testament one is put for the other, as in 
1 Sam. xxv. 28. Evil hath not been found in thee. — 2 Chron, xix. 3. Good things are found 
in thee. — Isa. li. 3. Joy and gladness shall be found therein. — Dan. v.12. An eacellent 
spirit was found in Daniel. In these and other texts the Hebrew word rendered found is 
equivalent to was. In imitation of this Hebraism, to be found is used for swm or existo, 
to be, in the New Testament, as in Luke xvii. 18. There are not found that returned to 
give glory to God, save this stranger. — Acts v. 39. Lest haply ye be found to fight against 
God. — 1 Cor. iv. 2. That a man be found faithful. — Phil. 11, 8. Being found in fashion 
as a man. — Heb. xi. 5. Enoch was not found: which is the same with Enoch was not, as 
is evident from comparing this place with Gen. v. 24. to which it refers. The expression 
of St. Peter, 1 Ep. ii. 22. Neither was guile found in his mouth, is taken from Isa. liii. 9. 
Neither was there any deceit (or guile) in his mowth. Whence it appears, that in this, as 
well as the other texts above cited, to be found is equivalent to was. 


1 Leusden de Dialectis, p. 20. Michaelis, vol. i. p. 123. 

2 In his Philologia Sacra: this work was originally published in 4to. but the best edi- 
tion is that of M. Fischer, in 8vo. Leipsic, 1778. Vorstius’s treatise was abridged by 
Leusden in his Philologus Grecus; and Leusden’s Abridgment was republished by 
Fischer, with valuable notes and other additions, in 8vo. Leipsic, 1783. 

3 In his Hermeneutica Sacra Novi Testamenti, parsii. vol. ii. pp. 1—62. 

4 See particularly pp. 273—290. 304—307. and 333—352. See also Schaefer’s In- 
stitutiones Scripturisticee, parsli. pp. 194—205. 

5 Michaelis, vol. i. pp. 125. Glassius has given several instances in his Philologia 
Sacra, canons xxviii. and xxix. vol. i. pp. 67—72. edit. Dathe. Professor Winer divides 
the Hebraisms of the New Testament into two classes, perfect and imperfect. Greek 
Grammar of the New Test. pp. $2—35. where he has given many important examples, 
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2. Verbs expressive of a person’s doing an action, are often used to sig- 
nify his supposing the thing, or discovering and acknowledging the fact, or 
his declaring and foretelling the event, especially in the prophetic writings. 


Thus, He that findeth his life, shall lose it (Matt. x,39.), means, He that expects to save his 
life by apostacy, shall lose it. — So, Let him become a fool (1 Cor. iii. 18,), is equivalent to, 
Let him become sensible of his folly. — Make the heart of this people fat (Isa. vi. 9, 10:), 10. 
Prophesy that they shall be so. — What God hath cleansed (Acts x. 15.), i. 6. What God hath 
declared clean. — But of that day and hour no man knoweth (that is, maketh known), not 
even the angels who are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father (Matt. xxiv. 36.), that is, 
neither man, nor an angel, nor the Son, has permission to make known this secret. 


3. Negative verbs are often put for a strong positive affirmation. 


Thus, Wo good thing will he withhold (Psal. lxxxiv. i1.), means, He will give them all good 
things, — Being not weak in the faith (Rom. iv. 19.), 1. e. Being strong in the faith, — I 


will not leave you comfortless (John xiv. 18.), means, J will both protect and give you the 
most solid comfort. 


4. The privileges of the first-born among the Jews being very great, 


that which is chief or most eminent in any kind, is called the first-born, 
Gen. xlix. 3. 


So, in Job xviii, 13., the first-born of death is the most fatal and cruel death, — In 
isa. xiv. 30. the first-born of the poor denotes those who are most poor and miserable. (See 
also Psal. Ixxxix. 27. Jer. xxxi. 9. Rom. viii. 29. Col. i. 15. 18. Heb. xii. 23.) 


5. The word son has various peculiar significations. This word was a 
favourite one among the Hebrews, who employed it to designate a great 
variety of relations. The son of any thing, according to the oriental idiom, 
may be either what is closely connected with it, dependant on it, like it, 
the consequence of it, worthy of it, &c. 


Thus, the sons or children of Belial, so often spoken of in the Old Testament, are wicked 
men, such as are good for nothing, or such as will not be governed. — Children of light are 
such as are divinely enlightened. (Luke xvi. 8. John xii. 36. Ephes. v. 8. 1 Thess. νυ. 5.) 
— Children of disobedience are disobedient persons. (Ephes. ii. 2.) Children of Hell 
(Matt. xxiii. 15.); — of wrath (Ephes. ii. 3.); and Son of perdition (John xvii. 12. 
2 Thess. ii. 3.) ; are respectively such as are worthy thereof, or obnoxious thereto. — A sor 

* of peace (Luke x. 6.) is one that is worthy of it. (See Matt. x. 13.) — The children of a 
place are the inhabitants of it. (Ezraii. 1. Psal.cxlix. 2. Jer. ii. 16. — So the word 
daughter is likewise used (2 Kings xix. 21. Psal. xlv. 12. cxxxvii. 8. Lam. ii. 13. 
Zech. ii. 10.) ; the city being as a mother, and the inhabitants of it taken collectively, as her 
daughter. The children of the promise, are such as embrace and believe the promise of the 
Gospel. (Gal. iv. 28.) — Sons of men (Psal. iv. 2.) are no more than men. And Christ 
is as often called the son of man, ashe is man. The sons of God (Gen. vi. 2.) are those 
who professed to be pious, or the children of Ged. 1 (Matt. v. 45.) They are such as 
imitate him, or are governed by him. (1 John iii. 10.) On the same account are men 
called the children of the devil. So likewise (John viii. 44.) father is understood in a like 
sense ; also those who are the inventors of any thing, or instruct others therein, are called 
their fathers. (Gen. iv. 20.) 


6. Name is frequently used as synonymous with persons. 


Thus, to believe on the name of Christ (John i. 12.) means to believe on him. See 
similar examples in John iii. 18, xx. 931. Rev. iii. 4. In like manner soul is put for 
person, in Matt. xii, 18. In whom my soul is well pleased, that is, in whom I am well 
pleased. See other examples in Gen. xii, 13. xix. 20. Psal. cvi. 15. Job xvi. 4. Proy. 
xxv. 25, Rom. xili.1. Heb. x, 38. 


7. As the Jews had but few adjectives in their language, they had re- 
course to substantives, in order to supply their place. 

Hence we find kingdom and glory used to denote a glorious kingdom. (1 Thess. ii. 12.) 
Mouth and wisdom for wise discourse (Luke xxi. 15.): the patience of hope for patient 
expectation (1 Thess. i. 3.); glory of his power for glorious power. (2 Thess, i. 9.) So cir- 


1 The various significations of the words ‘Son,’ and “ Sons of God,’’ according to 
the oriental idioms, are inyestigated and elucidated at considerable length by Professor 


Stuart, in his “ Letters on the Eterna] Generation of the Son of God,”’ pp. 94—107. An- 
dover (North America), 1822, 
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cumcision and uncircumcision mean circumcised and uncircumcised persons. Anathema 
(1 Cor. xvi. 22.) means, an excommunicated member. The spirits of the prophets (1 Cor. 
xiv. 32.), means, the spiritual gifte of the prophets. When one substantive governs another, in 
the genitive, one of them issometimes used asan adjective. In the body of his flesh, means, 
in his fleshly body (Col. i. 22.); Bond of perfectness (Col. ili. 14.), means, a perfect bond. 
In Eph. vi. 12. spiritual wickedness, means, wicked spirits. Newness of life (Rom. vii. 6.), 
is a new life. The tree of the knowledge of good and evil (Gen. ii. 9. compared with ili. 22.), 
means, the tree of the knowledge of good, or of a pleasure which to taste is an evil. When two 
substantives are joined together, by the copulative and, the one frequently governs the other, 
as in Dan. ili. 7. All the people, the nations, and the languages, mean, people of all nations 
and languages. In Acts xxiii. 6. the hope and resurrection of the dead, means, the hope of 
the resurrection of the dead. In Col. ii. 8. Philosophy and vain deceit, denotes, a false and 
deceitful philosophy. Hath brought life and immortality to light (2 Tim. i. 10.), means, to 
bring immortal life to light. But the expression, Tam the way, the truth, and the life, 
(John xiv. 6.) means, I am the true and living way. It is of importance to observe, that, 
in the original, nouns in the genitive case sometimes express the object, and sometimes the 
agent, In Matt. ix. 35. the gospel of the kingdom, means, good news concerning the king- 
dom. Doctrines of devils, (1 Tim. iv. 1.) evidently mean, doctrines concerning demons. 
The faith of Christ often denotes the faith which the Lord Jesus Christ enjoins. The 
righteousness of God sometimes means, his personal perfection, and sometimes that righte- 
ousness which he requires of his people. In Col. ii. 11. the circumcision of Christ, means, 
the circumcision enjoined by Christ. The Hebrews used the word living, to express the ex- 
cellence of the thing to which itis applied. Thus, diving water, or living fountain, signifies, 
running, or excellent water. Living stones, living way, living oracles, mean, excellent stones, 
an excellent way, and excellent oracles. 


8. The Jews, having no superlatives in their language, employed the 


words of God or of the Lord, in order to denote the greatness or excel- 
lency of a thing. 


Thus, in Gen. xiii.10., a beautiful garden is called the garden of the Lord. In 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 12. a very deep sleep is called the sleep of the Lord. In 2 Chron. xiv. 14. and xvii. 10., 
the fear of the Lord denotes a very great fear. In Psal. xxxvi. 7. Heb. (6. of English 
Bibles), the mountains of God are exceeding high mountains; and in Psal. lxxx. 10. ( Heb.) 
the tallest cedars are termed cedars of God. The voices of God (Exod. ix. 28. Heb. in our 
version properly rendered mighty thunderings) mean superlatively, loud thunder. Compare 
also the sublime description of the effects of thunder, or the voice of God, in Psal. xxix.3—8. 
The production of rain by the electric spark is alluded to, in a very beautiful manner, in 
Jer.x. 12. When he (God) uttereth his voice, there is a multitude of waters in the heavens. ' 
In Jonah iii. 2. Nineveh is termed an exceeding great city ; which in the original Hebrew is 
a city great to God. ‘The like mode of expression occurs in the New Testament. ‘Thus, 
in Acts vii. 20. Moses is said to be αστειος Tw Ocw, literally fair to God, or, as itis correctly 
rendered in our version, erceeding fair. And in 2 Cor, x. 4. the weapons of our warfare 
are termed δυνατὰ Tw Θεω, literally, mighty to God, that is, exceeding powerful, — not mighty 
through God, asin our authorised translation. 


9. According to the Hebrew idiom, a sword has a mouth, or the edge of 
the sword is called a mouth. (Luke xxi. 24.) 

They shall fal! by the mouth (or, as our translators have correctly rendered it, the edge) 
of the sword (Heb. xi. 34.;— escaped the edge of the sword, is in the Greek στομα, the mouth 
of the sword. So, we read of a two-mouthed sword (Heb. iv. 12.), for it is δίστομος in the 
Greek. That this is the Hebrew phraseology may be seen by comparing Judg. iii. 16. 
Psal. cxlix. 6. Prov. v. 4. 

10. The verb γινωσκω, to know, in the New Testament, frequently de- 
notes to approve. 

Thus, in Matt. vii. 23. I never knew you, means, I never approved you. A similar 


construction occurs in 1 Cor. viii. 3. and in Rom. vii. 15. (Gr.) which in our version is 
rendered allow. Compare also Psal. i. 6. 


11. Lastly, to hear denotes to understand, to attend to, and to regard 
what is said. 


In illustration of this remark, compare Deut. xviii. 15. with Acts iii. 23, and see also 
Matt. xvii. 5. and xi. 15. xiii. 9, and Luke viii. 8. 


It were no difficult task to adduce numerous similar examples of 


1 Dr. A. Clarke on Exod. ix. 98. 
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“ 


the Hebraisms eccurring in the Scriptures, and particularly in the 
New Testament; but the preceding may suffice to show the benefit 
that may be derived from duly considering the import of a word in 
the several passages of holy writ in which it occurs. 

In order to understand the full force and meaning of the Hebraisms 
of the New Testament, the following canons have been laid down by 
the celebrated critic John Augustus Ernesti, and his annotator Pro- 


fessor Morus. 


1. Compare Hebrew words and forms of expressions with those which 
occur in good Greek formule, particularly in doctrinal passages. 


As all languages have some modes of speech which are common to each cther, it some- 
times happens that the same word or expression is both Hebrew, and good Greek, and 
affords a proper meaning, whether we take it in a Hebrew or a Greek sense. But, in such 
cases, it is preferable to adopt that meaning which a Jew would give, because it is most 
probable that the sacred writer had this in view rather than the Greek meaning, especially 
if the latter were not of very frequent occurrence. Thus, the expression, ye shall die in your 
sins (John viii. 24.), if explained according to the Greek idiom, is equivalent to ye shall 
persevere in a course of sinful practice to the end of your lives : but, according to the Hebrew 
idiom, it not only denotes a physical or temporal death, but also eternal death, and is equi- 
valent to ye shall be damned on account of your sins, in rejecting the Messiah. ‘The latter 
interpretation, therefore, is preferably to be adopted, as agreeing best with the Hebrew mode 
of thinking, and also with the context. 

This rule applies particularly to the doctrinal passages of the New Testament, which must 
in all cases be interpreted according to the genius of the Hebrew language. Thus, to fear 
God, in the language of a Jew, means to reverence or worship God generally. The know- 
ledge of God, which is so frequently mentioned in the New Testament, if taken according 
to the Hebrew idiom, implies not only the mental knowledge of God, but also the worship 
and reverence of Him which flows from it, and, consequently, it is both a theoretical anda 
practical knowledge of God. The reason of this rule is obvious. In the first place, our 
Saviour and his apostles, the first teachers of Christianity, were Jews, who had been edu- 
cated in the Jewish religion and language; and who (with the exception of Paul) being 
unacquainted with the niceties of the Greek language at the time they were called to the 
apostolic office, could only express themselves in the style and manner peculiar to their 
country. Secondly, the religion taught in the New Testament agrees with that delivered 
in the Old Testament, of which it is a continuation; so that the ritual worship enjoined by 
the law of Moses is succeeded by a spiritual or internal worship ; the legal dispensation is 
succeeded by the Gospel dispensation, in which what was imperfect and obscure is become 
perfect and clear. Now things that are continued are substantially the same, or ofa similar 
nature. Thus the expression to come wnto God occurs both in the Old and in the New Tes- 
tament. In the former it simply means to go up to the temple; in the latter it is continued, 
so that what was imperfect becomes perfect, and it implies the mental or spiritual approach 
unto the Most High, i.e. the spiritual worshipping of God, In like manner, since the nu- 
merous particulars related in the Old Testament concerning the victims, priests, and temple 
of God are transferred, in the New Testament, to the atoning death of Christ, to his offering 
of himself to death, and to the Christian church, the veil of figure being withdrawn, the force 
and beauty of these expressions cannot be perceived, nor their meaning fully ascertained, un- 
less we interpret the doctrinal parts of the New. Testament, by the aid of the Old Testament, 


2. The Hebraisms of the New Testament are to be compared with the 
good Greek occurring in the Septuagint or Alexandrian version. 


As the Hebraisms occurring in the Old Testament are uniformly rendered, in the 
Septuagint version, in good Greek, this translation may be considered as a commentary 
and exposition of those passages, and as conveying the sense of the Hebrew nation con. 
cerning their meaning. The Alexandrian translation, therefore, ought to be consulted in 
those passages of the New Testament in which the sacred writers have rendered the He- 
braisms literally. Thus, in 1 Cor. xv. 54. death is said to be swallowed up in victory, which 
sentence is a quotation from Isaiah xxv. 8. As the Hebrew word py) Netsacu, with the 5 
prefixed, acquires the force of an adverb, and means for ever, without end, or incessantly, 
and as the Septuagint sometimes renders the word Lanersacu by ets vikos in victory, but 
most commonly by εἰς TeAos, for ever, Michaelis is of opinion that this last meaning properly 
belongs to 1 Cor. xv. 54., which should therefore be rendered death is swallowed up for ever. 
And so it is translated by Bishop Pearce. 
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3. In passages that are good Greek, which are common both to the Old 
and New Testament, the corresponding words in the Hebrew Old Testament 
are to be compared. 


Several passages occur in the New Testament, that are good Greek, and which are also 
to be found in the Alexandrian version. In these cases it is not sufficient to consult the 
Greek language only : recourse should also be had to the Hebrew, because such words of 
the Septuagint and New Testament have acquired a different meaning from what is given to 
them by Greek writers, and are sometimes to be taken in a more lax, sometimes in a 
more strict sense. Thus, in Gen. v. 24. and Heb. xi. 5. it is said that Enoch pleased God 
evnpeotnkevat τω Oc@; which expression in itself is sufficiently clear, and is also good 
Greek ; but if we compare the corresponding expression in the Hebrew, its true meaning 
is, that he walked with God. In rendering this clause by ευηρεστήκεναι Tw Oew, the Greek 
translator did not render the Hebrew verbatim, for in that case he would have said περιεπατησε 
συν @cw; but he translated it correctly asto the sense. Enoch pleased God, because he lived 
habitually as in the sight of God, setting him always before his eyes in every thing he said, 
thought, and did. In Psal. ii. 1. the Septuagint version runs thus, Ivats eppvatay €Ovn, 
why did the nations rage ? Now though this expression is good Greek, it does not fully 
render the original Hebrew, which means, why do the nations furiously and tumultuously 
assemble together, or rebel ? The Septuagint therefore is not sufficiently close. Once more, 
the expression ovk ovtes, they are not, is good Greek, but admits of various meanings, indi- 
cating those who are not yet in existence, those who are already deceased, or, figuratively, 
persons of no authority. This expression occurs both in the Septuagint version of Jer. 
Xxxi. 15. and also in Matt.ii. 18. If we compare the original Hebrew, we shall find that 
it is to be limited to those who are dead. Hence it will be evident that the collation of the 
original Hebrew will not only prevent us from taking words either in too lax or too strict 
a sense, but will also guard us against uncertainty as to their meaning, and lead us to that 
yery sense which the sacred writer intended. 


Besides the Hebraisms, which we have just considered, there are 
found in the New Testament various Rabbinical, Syriac, Persic, 
Latin, and other idioms and words, which are respectively denomi- 
nated Rabbinisms, Syriasms, Persisms, Latinisms, &c. &c. on which 
it may not be improper to offer a few remarks. 

1. Rabbinisms.— We have already seen that during, and subse- 
quent to, the Babylonian captivity, the Jewish language sustained 
very considerable changes.’ New words, new sentences, and new 
expressions were introduced, especially terms of science, which Moses 
or Isaiah would have as little understood, as Cicero or Caesar would 
a system of philosophy or theology composed i in the language of the 
schools. ‘This New Hebrew language is called Talmudical, or Rab- 
binical, from the writings in which it is used; and, although these 
writings are of much later date than the New Testament, yet, from 
the coincidence of expressions, it is not improbable that, even in the 
time of Christ, this was the learned language of the Rabbins. 2 
Lightfoot, Schoetgenius, Meuschen, and others, have excellently 
illustrated the Rabbinisms occurring in the New Testament. 

2. Arameisms, or Syriasms and Chaldaisms.— The vernacular lan- 
guage of the Jews, in the time of Jesus Christ, was the Arameean ; 
which branched into two dialects, differing in pronunciation rather than 
in words, and respectively denominated the Chaldee or Kast Ara- 
mean, and the Syriac, or West Arameean. The East Aramezean 
was spoken at Jerusalem and in Judzea; and was used by Christ 


1 See p. 5. supra. 

2 Michaelis, vol. i. p. 129., who has given some illustrative examples. Mori Acroases 
super Hermeneutice Novi Testamenti, vol. i. p. 238. See also Olearius de Stylo Novi 
Testamenti, membr. iii. aphorism vii, (Thesaurus Theologicus Noy. Test. tom. ii. 
pp. 23, 24.) 
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in his familiar discourses and conversations with the Jews ; the West 
Arameean was spoken in “ Galilee of the Gentles.” It was there- 
fore natural that numerous Chaldee and Syriac words, phrases, and 
terms of expression, should be intermixed with the Greek of the 
New Testament, and even such as are not to be found in the Sep- 
tuagint: and the existence of these Chaldaisms and Syriasms, af- 
fords a strong intrinsic proof of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the New Testament. Were this, indeed, ‘free from these idioms, 
we might naturally conclude that it was not written either by men 
of Galilee or Judaea, and therefore was spurious; for, as certainly 
as the speech of Peter betrayed him to be a Galilasan, when Christ 
stood before the Jewish tribunal, so certainly must the written lan- 
guage of a man, born, educated, and grown old in Galilee, discover 
marks of his native idiom, unless we assume the absurd hypothesis, 
that God hath interposed a miracle, which would have deprived the 
New Testament of one of its strongest proofs of authenticity.” ! 

The following are the principal Aramaan or Syriac and Chaldee 
words occurring in the New Testament:— Αββα (Abba), Father, 
(Rom. viii. 15.) — Ακελδαμα (Aceldama), the field of blood, (Acts i. 19.) 
— Δρμαγεδδων (Armageddon), the mountain of Megiddo, or of the Gospel, 
(Rev. xvi. 16.) — Βηϑσεσδα (Bethesda), the house of mercy, (John v. 2.)— 
Kygas (Cephas), a rock or stone, (John 1. 43.) — Κορβαν (Corban), a gift 
or offering dedicated to God, (Mark vii. 11.) — Edw, EAws, Kapa σαβαχθανι 
(Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani), my God, my God! why hast thou forsaken 
me? (Matt. xxvii. 46. Mark xv. 34.) —Egpaéa (Ephphatha), be thou 
opened, (Mark vii. 84.) ---- Μαμμωνα (Mammon), riches, (Matt. vi. 24.) — 
Mapay Ada (Maran Atha), the Lord cometh, (1 Cor. xvi. 22.) — Pana 
(Raca), thou worthless fellow ! (Matt. v.22.)—Tarsba xsvpu (Talitha cumi), 
maid arise! (Mark v. 4:1.) ? 

3. Latinisms. —‘ 'The sceptre having departed from Judah,” 
(Gen. xlix. 10.) by the reduction of Judzea into a Roman province, 
the extension of the Roman laws and government would naturally 
follow the success of the Roman arms: and if to these we add the 
imposition of tribute by the conquerors, together with the commer- 
cial intercourse necessarily consequent on the political relations of the 
Jews with Rome, we shall be enabled readily to account for the Latin- 
isms, or Latin words and phrases, that occur in the New ‘Testament. 

The following is a list of the principal Latinisms : — Ασσαριον (assarion, 
from the Latin word assarius), equivalent to about three quarters of a 
farthing of our money, (Matt. x. 29. Luke xii. 6.) — Kyyaos (census), as- 


1 Michaelis, vol.i. p. 135. Morus, vol. i. p.237. Arigler, Hermeneutice Biblica, 
pp. 83—88. Bishop Marsh, in his notes to Michaelis, states, that a new branch of the 
Aramzan language has been discovered by Professor Adler, which differs in some respects 
from the East and West Aramzan dialects. For an account of it, he refers to the third 
part of M. Adler’s Novi Testamenti Versiones Syriace, Simplex, Philoxeniana, et Hieroso- 
lymitana, denuo examinate, &c. 4to. Hafnie, 1789, of which work we have not been able 
to obtain a sight. Pfeiffer has an amusing disquisition on the Galilean dialect of Peter, 
which in substance corresponds with the above cited remark of Michaelis, though Pfeiffer 
does not seem to have known the exact names of the dialects then in use among the Jews. 
Op. tom. i. pp. 616—622. 

2 Additional examples of Chaldaisms and Syriasms may be seen in Olearius de Style 
Novi Testamenti, membr. iii, aphorism vi. (Thesaurus Theologico- Philologicus, tom. ii, 
pp. 22, 23.) 
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sessment or rate, (Matt. xvii. 25.) — Κεντουρίων (centurio), a centurion, 
(Mark xv. 39. 44, 45.) — Κολωνια (colonia), a colony, (Acts xvi. 12.) — 
Κουσῆωδια (custodia), a guard of soldiers, (Matt. xxvii. 65, 66. xxviii. 11.) 
— Δηναριὸς (denarius ), a Roman penny, equivalent to about seven-pence 
halfpenny of our money, (Luke vil. 41.)--Φραγελλιον ( flagellum), a scourge, 
(Johnii.15.); from this word is derived Φραγελλοω, to scourge with whips, 
(Matt. xxvii. 26. Mark xv. 15.) As this was a Roman punishment, it is 
no wonder that we find it expressed -by a term nearly Roman. — Ιουσῆος 
(Justus), (Acts i. 23.) — Aeyewy (legio), a legion, (Matt. xxvi. 53.) — 
Kodpayrys (quadrans) a Roman coin equivalent to about. three fourths of 
an English halfpenny, (Matt. v. 26.) — AiBeprivos (libertinus), a freed man, 
(Acts vi. 9.) — Aitpa (libra), a pound, (John xii. 3.) — Aevreoy (linteum), 
a towel, (John xiii. 4.) — Maxeddoy (macellum), shambles, (1 Cor. x. 25.) — 
Μεμβρανα (membrana), parchment, (2 Tim. iv. 13.) — Μιλιον (mille), a mile; 
the Roman mile consisting of a thousand paces, (Matt. v. 41.) — Ξεστης 
(sextarius), a kind of pot, (Mark vil. 4. 8.) — IIpasropioy (pretorium), a 
judgment hall, or place where the pretor or other chief magistrate 
heard and determined causes, (Matt. xxvii. 27.) — SqyinivSioy or TipsxivQoy 
(semicinctium), an apron, (Acts xix. 12.) — Σικαριος (stcarius), an assassin, 
(Acts xxi. 38.) — Σουδαριον (sudartum), a napkin, or handkerchief, (Luke 
xix. 20.) — Σπεχουλατωρ (speculator), a soldier employed as an executioner, 
(Mark vi. 27.) —Tabepva (taberna), a tavern, (Acts xxvill. 15.) — Τίτλος 
(titulus), a title, (John xix. 19, 20.)! 

4. From the unavoidable intercourse of the Jews with the neigh- 
bouring nations, the Arabs, Persians (to whose sovereigns they 
were formerly subject), and the inhabitants of Asia Minor, numerous 
words, and occasional expressions may be traced in the New Tes- 
tament, which have been thus necessarily introduced among the 
Jews. These words, however, are not sufficiently numerous to 
constitute so many entire dialects: for instance, there are not more 
than fcur or five Persian words in the whole of the New Testament. 
These cannot, therefore, be in strictness termed Persisms; and, 
though the profoundly learned Michaelis is of opinion that the 
Zend-avesta, or antient book of the Zoroastrian religion, translated 
by M. Anguetil du Perron, throws considerable light on the phrase- 
ology of Saint John’s writings ; yet, as the authenticity of that work 
has been disproved by eminent orientalists, it cannot (we apprehend) 
be with propriety applied to the elucidation of the New Testament. 
From the number of words used by Saint Paul in peculiar senses, 
as well as words not ordinarily cccurring in Greek writers, Mi- 
chaelis is of opinion (after Jerome) that they were provincial idioms 
used in Cilicia in the age in which he lived; and hence he deno- 
minates them Ciliczsms. ἢ 

The preceding considerations and examples may suffice to convey 


1 Pritii Introductio ad Lectionem Novi Testamenti, pp. 320—322. Olearius, sect. 2, 
memb. iii. aph. ix. pp. 24, 25. Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblica, p. 99. Michaelis, vol.i. 
pp- 162—173. Morus, vol.i. pp. 255, 236. Olearius and Michaelis have collected 
numerous instances of Latinising phrases occurring in the New Testament, which want of 
room compels us to omit. Full elucidations of the various idioms above cited are given 
by Schleusner and Parkhurst in their Lexicons to the New Testament. The Greco- 
Barbara Novi Testamenti (16mo. Amsterdam, 1649,) of Cheitomzus, may also be con~ 
sulted when it can be met with. 

2 Michaelis, vol. i. pp. 149—162. 
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some idea of the genius of the Greek language of the New Testa- 
ment. For an account of the principal editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament, see the Appendix te this Volume, pp. 10—27.; and for the 
most useful Lexicons that can be consulted, see pp. 168—172. 


SECTION III. 


ON THE COGNATE OR KINDRED LANGUAGES. 


I. The Aramean, with its two dialects ; 1. The Chaldee ; 2. The Syriac. 
-- Π. The Arabic, with its derivative, the Ethiopic. — III. Use and 
amportance of the Cognate Languages to Sacred Criticism. 


‘THE Cognate or Kindred Languages are those which are allied to 
the Hebrew, as being sister-dialects of the Shemitish languages, all 
of which preserve nearly the same structure and analogy. ‘The prin- 
cipal cognate languages are the Aramzean, and the Arabic, with their 
respective dialects or derivatives. 

1. The Aramaan Laneuace (which in the authorised English 
version of 2 Kings xvili. 26., and Dan. 11, 4., is rendered the Syrian 
or Syriachk) derives its name from the very extensive region of Aram, in 
which it was antiently vernacular. As that region extended from the 
Mediterranean sea through Syria and Mesopotamia, beyond the river 
Tigris, the language there spoken necessarily diverged into various 
dialects ; the two principal of which are the Chaldee and the Syriac. 

1. The Chaldee, but more correctly, the Babylonian, Assyrian, or 
Eastern Aramean dialect was formerly spoken in Babylonia and 
Assyria, and was the vernacular dialect spoken in Judea after the 
captivity of the Hebrews. Besides the portions of the Old Testa- 
ment already stated in page 3, as being written in this tongue, 
numerous Chaldaic words occur in the book of Job, the Proverbs, 
and other parts of the sacred writings, for the correct understanding 
of which the knowledge of Chaldee is necessary. It is further of 
great use for enabling us to read the Chaldee paraphrases which 
show the sense put by the Jews themselves on the words of Scripture. * 

2. The Syriac or Western Aramaan was spoken both in Syria 
and Mesopotamia ; and, after the captivity, it became vernacular in 
Galilee. Hence, though several of the sacred writers of the New 
Testament expressed themselves in Greek, their ideas were Syriac ; 
and they consequently used many Syriac idioms, and a few Syriac 
words.2 The chief difference between the Syriac and Chaldee con- 
sists in the vowel-points or mode of pronunciation ; and, notwith- 
standing the forms of their respective letters are very dissimilar, yet 
the correspondence between the two dialects is so close, that if the 
Chaldee be written in Syriac characters without points it becomes 
Syriac, with the exception of a single inflexion in the formation of 


1 Jahn, Elemente Aramaice Lingue, p. 2. Walton’s Prolegomena, c. xii. § 2, 3. 
(pp. 559—562. edit. Dathii.) 
2 Masclef, Gramm. Hebr. vol. ii. p. 114. Wotton’s Misna, yol.i. pref. p. xviii. 
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the verbs.!_ The great assistance, which a knowledge of this dialect 
affords to the critical understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures, is il- 
lustrated at considerable length by the elder Michaelis, in a philolo- 
gical dissertation, originally published in 1756, and reprinted in the 
first volume of MM. ae and Ruperti’s “ Sylloge Commenta- 
tionum Theologicarum.” 

11. Though more se allied to the Hebrew than either of 
the preceding dialects, the ARaBtc LANGUAGE possesses sufficient 
analogy to explain and illustrate the former, and is not, perhaps, in- 
ferior in importance to the Chaldee or the Syriac; particularly as it 
is a living language, in which almost every subject has been discussed, 
and has received the minutest investigation from native writers and 
lexicographers. ‘The Arabic language has many roots in common 
with the Hebrew tongue; and this again contains very many words 
which are no longer to be found in the Hebrew writings that are 
extant, but which exist in the Arabic language. The learned Jews 
who flourished in Spain from the tenth to the twelfth century under 
the dominion of the Moors, were the first who applied Arabic to the 
illustration of the Hebrew language: and subsequent Christian wri- 
ters, as Bochart, the elder Schultens, Olaus Celsius, and others, have 
diligently and successfully applied the Arabian historians, geographers, 
and authors on natural history, to the explanation of the Bible.® 

The Ethiopic language, which is immediately derived from the 
Arabic, has been applied with great advantage to the illustration of 
the Scriptures by Bochart, De Dieu, Hottinger, and Ludolph (to 
whom we are indebted on an Ethiopic Grammar and Lexicon) *: 
and Pfeiffer has explained a few passages in the books of Ezra and 
Daniel, by the aid of the Perszan language. ° 

Ill. The Cognate or Kindred Languages are of considerable use 
in sacred criticism. They may lead us to discover the occasions of 
such false readings as transcribers unskilled in the Hebrew, but ac- 
customed to some of the other dialects, have made by writing words 
in the form of that dialect instead of the Hebrew form. Further, 
the knowledge of these languages will frequently serve to prevent ill- 
grounded conjectures ee. a passage is corrupted, by showing that 
the common reading is susceptible of the very sense which such pas- 
sage requires: and when different readings are found in copies of 
the Bible, these languages may sometimes assist us in determining 
which of them ought to be preferred. ° 


1 Walton, Prol. c. xiii. § 2, 3, 4, 5. (pp. 594—603. ) 

2 Ὁ. Christiani Benedicti Michaelis Dissertatio Philologica, qua Lumina Syriaca pro 
illustrando Ebraismo Sacro exibentur (Hale, 1756), in Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge, 
tom. i. pp. 170—244. The editors have inserted in the notes some additional observations 
from Michaelis’s own copy. 

3 Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 82, 83. 106, 107. Walton, Prol. c. xiv. § 2—7. 14. (pp. 
635—641. 649.) Bishop Marsh’s Divinity Lectures, part iii. p. 28. 

4 Bauer, Herm. Sacr. p. 107. Walton, Prol. c. xvi. §6—8. (pp. 674—678.) 

5 Dubia Vexata, cent. iv. no. 66. (Op. tom. i. pp. 420—422.) and Herm. Sacra, ¢. vi. 
§ 9. (Ibid. tom. ii. p. 648.) Walton, Prol. c. xvi. § 5. (pp. 691, 692.) 

6 Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 63. — For Bibliographical Notices of the 
principal Grammars and Lexicons of the Cognate Languages, see the Appendix to this 
Volume, pp. 173—179. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ON THE ANTIENT VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


NEXT to the kindred languages, versions afford the greatest as- 
sistance to the criticism and interpretation of the Scriptures. “ It is 
only by means of versions, that they, who are ignorant of the original 
languages, can at all learn what the Scripture contains: and every 
version, so far as it is just, conveys the sense of Scripture to those 
who understand the language in which it is written.” 

Versions may be divided into two classes, antient and modern : the 
former were made immediately from the original languages by per- 
sons to whom they were familiar; and who, it may be reasonably 
supposed, had better opportunities for ascertaining the force and 
meaning of words, than more recent translators can possibly have. 
Modern versions are those made in later times, and chiefly since the 
reformation : they are useful for explaining the sense of the inspired 
writers, while antient versions are of the utmost importance both for 
the criticism and interpretation of the Scriptures. The present 
chapter will, therefore, be appropriated to giving an account of those 
which are most esteemed for their antiquity and excellence. ὦ 

The principal antient versions, which illustrate the Scriptures, are 
the Chaldee Paraphrases, generally called Targums, the Septuagint, 
or Alexandrian Greek version, the translations of Aquila, Symma- 
chus, and Theodotion, and what are called the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh versions, (of which latter translations fragments only are 
extant,) together with the Syriac, and Latin or Vulgate versions. 
Although the authors of these versions did not flourish at the time 
when the Hebrew language was spoken, yet they enjoyed many ad- 
vantages for understanding the Bible, especially the Old Testament, 
which are not possessed by the moderns: for, living near, the time 
when that language was vernacular, they could learn by tradition 
the true signification of some Hebrew words, which is now forgotten. 
Many of them also being Jews, and from their childhood accustomed 
to hear the rabbins explain the Scripture, the study of which they 
diligently cultivated, and likewise speaking a dialect allied to the 
Hebrew, — they could not but become well acquainted with the latter. 
Hence it may be safely inferred that the antient versions generally 
give the true sense of Scripture, and not unfrequently in passages 
where it could scarcely be discovered by any other means. All the 
antient versions, indeed, are of great importance both in the criticism, 
as well as in the interpretation, of the sacred writings, but they are 
not all witnesses of equal value; for the authority of the different 
versions depends partly on the age and country of their respective 
authors, partly on the text whence their translations were made, and 
partly on the ability and fidelity with which they were executed. It 
will therefore be not irrelevant to offer a short historical notice of 


1 For an account of the principal modern versions, the reader is referred to the Ap- 
pendix, pp. 53—113, 
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the principal versions above mentioned, as well as of some other an- 
tient versions of less celebrity perhaps, but which have been bene- 
ficially consulted by biblical critics. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE TARGUMS, OR CHALDEE PARAPHRASES OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


I, Targum of Onkelos ; —Il. Of the Pseudo-Jonathan ; —IlI. The Jeru- 
salem Targum ;—I1V. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel ; —V. The 
Targum on the Hagiographa ; — VI. The Targum on the Megilloth ; 
—VII, VII, IX. Three Targums on the Book of Esther; —X. A 
Targum on the Books of Chronicles ; — XI. Real value of the different 
Targums. 


THE Chaldee word DijIM Tarevum signifies, in general, any 
version or explanation; but this appellation is more particularly 
restricted to the versions or paraphrases of the Old Testament, exe- 
cuted in the East-Arameean or Chaldee dialect, as it is usually called. 
These Targums are termed paraphrases or expositions, because they 
are rather comments and explications, than literal translations of the 
text: they are written in the Chaldee tongue, which became familiar 
to the Jews after the time of their captivity in Babylon, and was 
more known to them than the Hebrew itself: so that, when the law 
was “read in the synagogue every Sabbath day,” in pure biblical 
Hebrew, an explanation was subjoined to it in Chaldee; in order to 
render it intelligible to the people, who had but an imperfect know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language. ‘This practice, as already observed, 
originated with Ezra’: as there are no traces of any written Tar- 
gums prior to those of Onkelos and Jonathan, who are supposed to 
have lived about the time of our Saviour, it is highly probably that 
these paraphrases were at first merely oral; that, subsequently, the 
ordinary glosses on the more difficult passages were committed to 
writing ; and that, as the Jews were bound by an ordinance of their 
elders to possess a copy of the law, these glosses were either after- 
wards collected together and deficiencies in them supplied, or new 
and connected paraphrases were formed. 

There are at present extant ten paraphrases on different parts of 
the Old Testament, three of which comprise the Pentateuch, or five 
books of Moses: —1. The Targum of Onkelos; 2. That falsely 
ascribed to Jonathan, and usually cited as the Targum of the Pseudo- 


1 See pp. 5, 6. supra. Our account of the Chaldee paraphrases is drawn up from a 
careful consideration of what has been written on them, by Carpzov, in his Critica 
Sacra, part ii. c. i. pp. 430—481.; Bishop Walton, Prol. c. 12. sect. ii. pp. 568—592. ; 
Leusden, in Philolog. Hebro-Mixt. Diss. v. vi. and vii. pp. 36—58.; Dr. Prideaux, 
Connection, part ii. book viii. sub anno 37. 8. c. vol. iii. pp. 531—555. (edit. 1718.) 
Kortholt, De variis Scripture Editionibus, ec. iii. pp. 34—51.; Pfeiffer, Critica Sacra, 
cap. viii. sect. ii. (Op. tom. ii. pp. 750—771.), and in his Treatise de Theologia Judaica, 
&e. Exercit. ii. (Ibid. tom. ii. pp. 862—889.) ; Bauer, Critica Sacra, tract, iil. pp. 288 
—308.; Rambach. Inst. Herm. Sacre, pp. 606—611.; Pictet, Theologie Chretienne, 
tom. i. pp. 145. et seg.; Jahn, Introductio, ad Libros Veteris Foederis, pp. 69--75. ; and 
Wehner’s Antiquitates Ebreorum, tom, i. pp.» 156—170. 
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Jonathan; and 3. The Jerusalem Targum; 4. The Targum of Jona- 
than Ben Uzziel, (i. 6. the son of Uzziel) on the Prophets; 5. The 
Targum of Rabbi Joseph the blind, or one-eyed, on the Hagiogra- 
pha; 6, An anonymous Targum on the five Megilloth, or books of 
Ruth, Esther, Hcclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and the Lament- 
Sans of ἀπε ει: Veeco es oT pace Targums on the book of Esther ; 
and, 10. A Targum or paraphrase on the two books of Chronicles. 
These Targums, taken together, form a continued paraphrase on 
the Old Testament, with the exception of the books of Daniel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah (antiently reputed to be part of Ezra); which being 
for the most part written in Chaldee, it has been conjectured that no 
paraphrases were written on them, as being unnecessary ; though Dr. 
Prideaux is of opinion that Targums were composed on these books 
also, which have perished in the lapse of ages. 

The language, in which these paraphrases are composed, varies 
in purity accor ‘ding to the time when they were respectively written. 
Thus, the Targums of Onkelos and the Pseudo-Jonathan are much 
purer than the others, approximating very nearly to the Arameean 
dialect in which some parts of Daniel and Ezra are written, except 
indeed that the orthography does not always correspond ; while the 
language of the later ‘Targums whence the rabbinical dialect derives 
its source, is far more impure, and is intermixed with barbarous and 
foreign words. Originally, all the Chaldee paraphrases were written 
without vowel-points, like all other oriental manuscripts: but at 
length some persons ventured to add points to them, though very 
erroneously, and this irregular punctuation was retained in the Venice 
and other early editions of the Hebrew Bible. Some further imper- 
fect attempts towards regular pointing were made both in the Complu- 
tensian and in the Antwerp Polyglotts, until at length the elder Buxtorf, 
in his edition of the Hebrew Bible published at Basil, undertook the 
thankless task * of improving the punctuation of the Targums, accord- 
ing to such rules as he had formed from the pointing which he had 
found in the Chaldee parts of the books of Daniel and Ezra; and his 
method of punctuation is followed in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott. 

I. The Targum of Onkelos. — It is not known, with certainty, at 
what time Onkelos flourished, nor of what nation he was: Professor 
Eichhorn conjectures that he was a native of Babylon, first, because 
he is mentioned in the Babylonish Talmud ; secondly, because his 
dialect is not the Chaldee spoken in Palestine, but much purer, and 
more closely resembling the style of Daniel and Ezra; and, lastly, 
because he has not interwoven any of those fabulous narratives to 
which the Jews of Palestine were so much attached, and from which 
they could with difficulty refrain. The generally received opinion 
is, that he was a proselyte to Judaism, and a disciple of the celebrated 
Rabbi Hillel, who flourished about fifty years before the Christian 


zera; and consequently that Onkelos was contemporary with our 


1 Pére Simon, Hist. Crit. du Vieux Test. liv. ii. c. viii. has censured Buxtorf’s mode 
of pointing the Chaldee paraphrases with great severity ; observing, that he would have 
done much better if Ee had more diligently examined manuscripts that were more cor- 


rectly pointed. 
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Saviour: Bauer and Jahn, however, place him in the second cen- 
tury. The Targum of Onkelcs comprises the Pentateuch or five 
books of Moses, and is justly preferred to all the others both by Jews 
and Christians, on account of the purity of its style, and its general 
freedom from idle legends. It is rather a version than a paraphrase, 
and renders the Hebrew text word for word, with so much accuracy 
and exactness, that being set to the same musical notes, with the 
original Hebrew, it could be read in the same tone as the latter in 
the public assemblies of the Jews. And this we find was the prac- 
tice of the Jews up to the time of Rabbi Elias Levita; who flourished 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, and expressly states that 
the Jews read the law in their synagogues, first in Hebrew and then 
in the Targum of Onkelos. This Targum has been translated into 
Latin by Alfonso de Zamora, Paulus Fagius, Bernardinus Baldus, 
and Andrew de Leon of Zameora.! 

II. The second Targum, which is a more liberal paraphrase of 
the Pentateuch than the preceding, is usually called the Targum of 
the Pseudo-Jonathan, being ascribed by many to Jonathan Ben Uz- 
ziel, who wrote the much-esteemed paraphrase on the Prophets. But 
the difference in the style and diction of this Targum, which is very 
impure, as well as in the method of paraphrasing adopted in it, clearly 
proves that it could not have been written by Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
who indeed sometimes indulges in allegories, and has introduced a 
few barbarisms; but this Targum on the law abounds with the most 
idle Jewish legends that can well be conceived: which, together with 
the barbarous and foreign words it contains, render it of very little 
utility. From its mentioning the six parts of the Talmud, (on Exod. 
xxvi. 9.) which compilation was not written till two centuries after 
the birti of Christ ;—— Constantinople, (on Numb. xxiv. 19.) which 
city was always called Byzantium until it received its name from Con- 
stantine the Great, in the beginning of the fourth century; the Lom- 
bards, (on Numb. xxiv. 24.) whose first irruption into Italy did net 
take place until the year 570; and the Turks, (on Gen.x. 2.) who did not 
become conspicuous till the middle of the sixth century,—learned men 
are unanimously of opinion that this Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan 
could not have been written before the seventh, or even the eighth cen- 
tury. It has been translated into Latin by Anthony Ralph de Cheva- 
lier, an eminent French Protestant divine, in the sixteenth century. 

Ill. The Jerusalem Targum, which also paraphrases the five 
books of Moses, derives its name from the dialect in which it is 
composed. It is by no mean a connected paraphrase, sometimes 
omitting whole verses, or even chapters; at other times explaining 
only a single word of a verse, of which it sometimes gives a two- 
fold interpretation; and at others, Hebrew words are inserted with- 
out any explanation whatever. In many respects it corresponds 
with the paraphrase of the Pseudo-Jonathan, whose legendary tales 
are here frequently repeated, abridged, or expanded. From the 


1 The fullest information, concerning the Targum of Onkelos, is to be found in the 
disquisition of G. B. Winer, entitled De Onkeloso ejusque Paraphrasi Chaldaica Dis- 
sertatio, 4to. Lipsiz, 1820. 
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impurity of its style, and the number of Greek, Latin, and Persian 
words which it contains, Bishop Walton, Carpzoy, Wolfius, and 
many other eminent philologers, are of opinion, that it is a com< 
pilation by several authors, and consists of extracts and collections. 
From these internal evidences, the commencement of the seventh 
century has been assigned as its probable date; but it is more likely 
not to have been written before the eighth or perhaps the ninth cen- 
tury. This Targum was also translated into Latin by Chevalier and 
by Francis Taylor. 

IV. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel.— According to the 
talmudical traditions, the author of this paraphrase was chief of the 
eighty distinguished scholars of Rabbi Hillel the elder, and a fellow- 
disciple of Simeon the Just, who bore the infant Messiah in his 
arms: consequently he would be nearly contemporary with Onkelos. 
Wolfius ?, however, is of opinion that he flourished a short time 
before the birth of Christ, and compiled the work which bears his 
name, from more antient ‘Targums, that had been preserved to his 
time by oral tradition. From the silence of Origen and Jerome con- 
cerning this Targum, of which they could not but have availed them- 
selves if it had really existed in their time, and also from its being 
cited in the Talmud, both Bauer and Jahn date it much later than 
is generally admitted : the former, indeed, is of opinion, that its true 
date cannot be ascertained; and the latter, from the inequalities of style 
and method observable in it, considers it as a compilation from the 
interpretations of several learned men, made about the close of the 
third or fourth century. This paraphrase treats on the Prophets, 
that is (according to the Jewish classification of the sacred writings), 
on the books of Joshua, Judges, 1& 2 Sam. 1& 2 Kings, who are 
termed the former prophets ; and on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the twelve minor prophets, who are designated as the Jatter prophets. 
Though the style of this T'argum is not so pure and elegant as that 
of Onkelos, yet it is not disfigured by those legendary tales and nu- 
merous foreign and barbarous words which abound in the latter 
‘Targums. Both the language and method of interpretation, how- 
ever, are irreguiar: in the exposition of the former prophets, the 
text is more closely rendered than in that on the latter, which is less 
accurate, as well as more paraphrastical, and interspersed with some 
traditions and fabulous legends. In order to attach the greater au- 
thority to the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the Jews, not satisfied 
with making him contemporary with the prophets Malachi, Zacha- 
riah, and Haggai, and asserting that he received it from their lips, 
have related, that while Jonathan was composing his paraphrase, 
there was an earthquake for forty leagues around him; and that if 
any bird happened to pass over him, or a fly alighted on his paper 
while writing, they were immediately consumed by fire from heaven, 
without any injury being sustained either by his person or his paper! !' 
The whole of this Targum was translated into Latin by Alfonso de 


1 Bibliotheca Hebraice, tom. i. p. 1160. 
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Zamora, Andrea de Leon, and Conrad Pellican; and the paraphrase 
on the twelve minor prophets, by Immanuel Tremellius. 

V. The Targwn on the Cetubim, Hagiographa, or Holy Writings, 
is ascribed by some Jewish writers to > Raf Jose, or Rabbi Joseph, 
surnamed the aang! ved or blind, who is said to have been at the head 
of the academy at Sora, in the ‘third century; though others affirm 
that its author is unknown. ‘The style is barbarous, impure, and very 
unequal, interspersed with numerous digressions and legendary nar- 
ratives : on which account the younger Buxtorf, and after him Bauer 
and Jahn, are of opinion that the whole is a compilation of later 
times: and this sentiment appears to be the most correct. Dr. Pri- 
deaux characterises its language as the most corrupt Chaldee of the 
Jerusalem dialect. The translators of the preceding Targum, toge- 
ther with Arias Montanus, have given a Latin version of ες Taroum. 

VI. The Targum on the Megilloth, or five books of Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ruth, and Esther, is evi- 
dently a compilation by several persons: the barbarism of its style, 
numerous digressions, and idle legends which are inserted, all con- 
cur to prove ‘it to be of late date, and. cer tainly not earlier than the 
sixth century. ‘The paraphrase on the book of Ruth and the La- 
mentaticns of Jeremiah is the best executed portion: Ecclesiastes is 
more freely paraphrased; but the text of the Song of Solomon is 
absolutely lost amidst the diffuse czrcumscription of its author, and 
his dull glosses and fabulous additions. 

“VI; VIII, IX. The three Targums on the book of Esther. —This 
book has always been held in the highest estimation by the Jews ; 
which circumstance induced them to translate it repeatedly into the 
Chaldee dialect. Three paraphrases on it have been printed: one 
in the Antwerp Polyglott, which is much shorter and contains fewer 
digressions than the ee another in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott, 
which is more diffuse, and comprises more numerous Jewish fables 
and traditions; and a third, of which a Latin Version was published 
by Francis Taylor; and which, according to Carpzov, is more 
stupid and diffuse than either of the preceding. They are all three 
of very late date. 

X. A Targum on the books of Chronicles, which for a long time 
was Saunt both to Jews and Christians, was discovered in the 
library at Erfurt, belonging to the ministers of the Augsburg con- 
fession, by Matthias Frederick Beck; who published it in 1680, 3, 4, 
in two quarto volumes. Another edition was published at Amster- 
dam by the learned David Wilkins (1715, 4to.), from a manuscript 
in the university library at Cambridge. It is more complete than 
Beck’s edition, and supplies many of its deficiencies. This Targum, 
however, is of very little value: like all the other Chaldee para- 
phrases, it blends legendary tales with the narrative, and introduces 
numerous Greek words, such as oxA905, cogisas, ἀρχῶν, &e. 

XI. Of all the Chaldee paraphrases above noticed, the Targums 
of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel are most highly valued by the 
Jews, who implicitly receive their expositions of doubtful passages. - 
Shickhard, Mayer, Helvicus, Leusden, Hottinger, and Dr. Prideaux, 
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have conjectured that some Chaldee Targum was in use in the syno- 
gogue where our Lord read Isa. Ixi. 1, 2. (Luke iv. 17—19.); and 
that he quoted Psal. xxii. 1. when on the cross (Matt. xxvii. 46.) not 
out of the Hebrew text, but out of a Chaldee paraphrase. But 
there does not appear to be sufficient ground for this hypothesis : 
for as the Chaldee or East Arameean dialect was spoken at Jeru- 
salem, it is at least as probable that Jesus Christ interpreted the 
Hebrew into the vernacular dialect in the first instance, as that he 
should have read from a Targum; and, when on the cross, it was 
perfectly natural that he should speak in the same language, rather 
than in the Biblical Hebrew; which, we have already seen, was cul- 
tivated and studied by the priests and Levites as a learned language. 
The Targum of Rabbi Joseph the Blind, in which the words cited 
by our Lord are to be found, is so long posterior to the time of his 
crucifixion, that it cannot be received as evidence. So numerous, 
indeed, are the variations, and so arbitrary are the alterations occur- 
ring in the manuscripts of the Chaldee paraphrases, that Dr. Ken- 
nicott has clearly proved them to have been designedly altered in 
compliment to the previously corrupted copies of the Hebrew text; 
or, in other words, that “ alterations have been made wilfully in the 
Chaldee paraphrase to render that paraphrase, in some places, more 
conformable to the words of the Hebrew text, where those Hebrew 
words are supposed to be right, but had themselves been corrupted.”? 
But notwithstanding all their deficiencies and interpolations, the 
Targums, especially those of Onkelos and Jonathan, are of consi- 
derable importance in the interpretation of the Scriptures, not only 
as they supply the meanings of words or phrases occurring but once 
in the Old Testament, but also because they reflect considerable 
light on the Jewish rites, ceremonies, laws, customs, usages, &c. men- 
tioned or alluded to in both Testaments. But it is in establishing 
the genuine meaning of particular prophecies relative to the Mes- 
siah, in opposition to the false explications of the Jews and Anti- 
trinitarians, that these Targums are pre-eminently useful. Bishop 
Walton, Dr. Prideaux, Pfeiffer, Carpzov, and Rambach, have illus- 
trated this remark by numerous examples. Bishop Patrick, and 
Drs. Gill and Clarke, in their respective Commentaries on the Bible, 
have inserted many valuable elucidations from the Chaldee para- 
phrasts. Leusden recommends that no one should attempt to read 
their writings, nor indeed to learn the Chaldee dialect, who is not 
previously well-grounded in Hebrew: he advises the Chaldee text 
of Daniel and Ezra to be first read either with his own Chaldee 
Manual or with Buxtorf’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon; after 
which the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan may be perused, with 
the help of Buxtorf’s Chaldee and Syriac Lexicon, and of De Lara’s 
work, De Convenientia Vocabulorum Rabbinicorum cum Grecis et qui- 
busdam aliis linguis Europeis. Amstelodami, 1648, 4to.? 


1 Dr. Kennicott’s Second Dissertation, pp. 167—193. 


2 See a.notice of the principal editions of the Chaldee Paraphrases in pp. 32, 33. of the 
Appendix to this volume. 
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SECTION II. 


ON THE ANTIENT GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

I. The Septuacinr;—1. History of it; —2. A Critical Account 
of its Execution ; —3. What Manuscripts were used by its Authors ; — 
4. Account of the Biblical Labours of Origen ; — 5. Notice of the Re- 
censtons or Editions of Eusebius and Pamphilus, of Lucian, and of He- 
sychius ; —6. Peculiar Importance of the Septuagint Version in the 
Criticism and Interpretation of the New Testament ; ---- 11. Account of 
other Greek Versions of the Old Testament ; — 1. Version of AQUILA ; 
— 2. Of THEODOTION ; — 3. Of SymMAcuus ; — 4, 5, 6. Anonymous 
Versions. — Ill. References in Antient Manuscripts to other Versions. 


I. AMONG the Greek versions’of the Old Testament, the ALEXx- 
ANDRIAN or SEPTUAGINT, as it is generally termed, is the most 
antient and valuable; and was held in so much esteem both by 
the Jews and by the first Christians, as to be constantly read in 
the synagogues and churches. Hence it is uniformly cited by the 
early fathers, whether Greek or Latin, and from this version all the 
translations into other languages, which were antiently approved by 
the Christian Church, were executed (with the exception of the 
Syriac), as the Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Gothic, and Old Italic 
or the Latin version in use before the time of Jerome: and to this 
day the Septuagint is exclusively read in the Greek and most other 
Oriental churches.’ This version has derived its name either from 
the Jewish account of seventy-two persons having been employed to 
make it, or from its having received the approbation of the Sanhe- 
drin, or great council of the Jews, which consisted of seventy, or, more 
correctiy, of seventy-two persons.— Much uncertainty, however, has 
prevailed concerning the veal history of this antient version: and 
while some have strenuously advocated its miraculous and divine 
origin, other eminent philologists have laboured to prove that it must 
have been executed by several persons and at different times. 

1. According to one account, Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
caused this translation to be made for the use of the library which he 
had founded at Alexandria, at the request and with the advice of the 
celebrated Demetrius Phalereus, his principal librarian. For this 
purpose, it is reported, that he sent Aristeas and Andreas, two distin- 
guished officers of his court to Jerusalem, on an embassy to Eleazar, 


1 Walton, Prol. c. ix. (pp. 333—469.); from which, and from the following authorities, 
our account of the Septuagint is derived, viz. Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 243—273. who 
has chiefly followed Hody’s book, hereafter noticed, in the history of the Septuagint ver- 
sion: Dr. Prideaux, Connection, part ii. booki. sub anno 277. (vol. ii. pp. 27—49.) ; 
Masch’s Preface to part ii. of his edition of Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, in which the 
history of the Septuagint version is minutely examined; Morus, in Ernesti, vol. ii. pp. 50 
—81., 101—119. ; Carpzov, Critica Sacra, pp. 481—551.; Masch and Boerner’s edition of 
Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, part ii. vol. ii. pp. 216—220., 256—304. ; Thomas, Intro- 
ductio in Hermeneuticam Sacrum utriusque Testamenti, pp. 228—253. Harles, Brevior 
Notitia Litterature Greece, pp. 638—643. ; and Renouard, Annales de |’ Imprimerie des 
Aldes, tom.i. p. 140. See also Origenis Hexapla, a Montfaucon, tom. i. Prelim. Diss. 
pp-17—35. A fwl account of the manuscripts and editions of the Greek Scriptures is 
given in the preface to vol. i. of the edition of the Septuagint commenced by the late 
Rey. Dr. Holmes, of which an account is given in pp. 37, 88, of the Appendix to this 
volume. 
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‘then high priest of the Jews, to request of the latter a copy of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and that there might also be sent to him seventy- 
two persons (six chosen out of each of the twelve tribes), who were 
equally well skilled in the Hebrew and Greek languages. These 
learned men were accordingly shut up in the island of Pharos: 
where, having agreed in the translation of each period after a mutual 
conference, Demetrius wrote down their version as they dictated it 
to him: and thus, in the space of seventy-two days, the whole was 
accomplished. This relation is derived from a letter ascribed to 
Aristeas himself, the authenticity of which has been greatly disputed. 
If, as there is every reason to believe is the case, this piece is a for- 
gery, it was made at a very early period: for it was in existence in 
the time of Josephus, who has made use of it in his Jewish Antiqui- 
ties. The veracity of Aristeas’s narrative was not questioned until 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century: at which time, indeed, bibli- 
cal criticism was, comparatively, in its infancy. Vives’, Scaliger °, 
Van Dale*, Dr. Prideaux, and, above all, Dr. Hody *, were the prin- 
cipal writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who attacked 


Dee 
the genuineness of the pretended narrative of Aristeas ; and though 


it was ably vindicated by Bishop Walton 5, Isaac Vossius ©, Whiston’, 
Brett 5, and other modern writers, the majority of the learned in our 
own time are fully agreed in considering it as fictitious. 

Philo the Jew, who also notices the Septuagint version, was igno- 
rant of most of the circumstances narrated by Aristeas; but he relates 
others which appear not less extraordinary. According to him, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus sent to Palestine for some learned Jews, whose 
number he does not specify: and these going over to the island of 
Pharos, there executed so many distinct versions, all of which so 
exactly and uniformly agreed in sense, phrases, and words, as proved 
them to have been not common interpreters ; but men prophetically 
inspired and divinely directed, who had every word dictated to them 
by the Spirit of God throughout the entire translation. He adds 
that an annual festival was celebrated by the Alexandrian Jews in 
the isle of Pharos, where the version was made, until his time, to pre- 
serve the memory of it, and to thank God for so great a benefit. 9 

Justin Martyr, who flourished in the middle of the second century, 
about one hundred years after Philo, relates '° a similar story, with 
the addition of the seventy interpreters being shut up each in his 
own separate cell (which had been erected for that purpose by order 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus) ; and that here they composed so many 


distinct versions, word for word, in the very same expressions, to the 


In a note on Augustine de Civitate Dei, lib. viii. c. 42. 
In a note on Eusebius’s Chronicle, no. mpccxxxIv. 
Dissertatio super Aristea, de txx interpretibus, &c. Amst. 1705, 4to. 
De Bibliorum Grecorum Textibus, Versionibus Grecis, et Latina Vulgata, libri iv. 
cui premittitur Aristeze Historia, folio, Oxon. 1705. 

5 Prol. c. ix. ὃ 3—10. pp. 338—359. 

6 De uxx Interpretibus, Hag. Com. 1661, 4to. 

7 In the Appendix to his work on “ The Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Pro- 
phecies,” London, 1724, 8vo. 

8 Dissertation on the Septuagint, in Bishop Watson’s Collection of Theological Tracts, 
vol. iii. p. 20. et seq. 

9 De Vita Mosis, lib. ii, 10 Cohort. ad Gentes, 
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great admiration of the king; who, not doubting that this version 
was divinely inspired, loaded the interpreters with honours, and dis- 
missed them to their own country, with magnificent presents. The 
good father adds, that the ruins of these cells were visible in his 
time. But this narrative of Justin’s is directly at variance with se- 
veral circumstances recorded by Aristeas ; such, for instance, as the 
previous conference or deliberation of the translators, and, above all, 
the very important point of the version being dictated to Demetrius 
Phalereus. Epiphanius, a writer of the fourth century, attempts to 
harmonise all these accounts by shutting up the translators two and 
two, in thirty-six cells, where they might consider or deliberate, and 
by stationing a copyist in each cell, to whom the translators dictated 
their labours: the result of all which was the production of thirty- 
six inspired versions, agreeing most uniformly together. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Samaritans have traditions in 
favour of their version of the Pentateuch, equally extravagant with 
those preserved by the Jews. In the Samaritan Chronicle of Abul 
Phatach, which was compiled in the fourteenth century from antient 
and modern authors both Hebrew and Arabic, there is a story to 
the following effect : — That Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the tenth year 
of his reign, directed his attention to the difference subsisting between 
the Samaritans and the Jews concerning the law; the former receiv- 
ing only the Pentateuch, and rejecting every other work ascribed to 
the prophets by the Jews. In order to determine this difference, he 
commanded the two nations to send deputies to Alexandria. The 
Jews entrusted this mission to Osar, the Samaritans to Aaron, to 
whom several other associates were added. Separate apartments in 
a particular quarter of Alexandria, were assigned to each of these 
strangers ; who were prohibited from having any personal intercourse, 
and each of them had a Greek scribe to write his version. ‘Thus 
were the law and other Scriptures translated by the Samaritans; whose 
version being most carefully examined, the king was convinced that 
their text was more complete than that of the Jews. Such is the narra- 
tive of Abul Phatach, divested however of numerous marvellous circum- 
stances, with which it has been decorated by the Samaritans ; who are 
not surpassed even by the Jews in their partiality for idle legends. 

A fact, buried under such a mass of fables as the translation of 
the Septuagint has been by the historians, who have pretended to 
record it, necessarily loses all its historical character, which indeed 
we are fully justified in disregarding altogether. Although there is 
no doubt but that some truth is concealed under this load of fables, 
yet it is by no means an easy task to discern the truth from what is 
false: the following, however, is the result of our researches concern- 
ing this celebrated version. 

It is probable that the seventy interpreters, as they are called, 
executed their vesion of the Pentateuch during the joint reigns of 
Ptolemy Lagus, and his son Philadelphus. ‘The Pseude-Aristeas, 
Josephus, Philo, and many other writers, whom it were tedious to 
enumerate, relate that this version was made during the reign of 
Ptolemy II. or Philadelphus: Joseph Ben Gorion, however, among 
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the Rabbins, Theodoret, and many other Christian writers, refer 
its date to the time of Ptolemy Lagus. Now these two traditions 
can be reconciled only by supposing the version to have been per- 
formed during the two years when Ptolemy Philadelphus shared 
the throne with his father; which date coincides with the third and 
fourth years of the hundred and twenty-third olympiad, that is, 
about the years 286 and 285, before the vulgar Christian era. 
Further, this version was made neither by the command of Ptolemy, 
nor at the request nor under the superintendence of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus; but was voluntarily undertaken by the Jews for the use of 
their countrymen. It is well known, that, at the period above 
noticed, there was a great multitude of Jews settled in Egypt, par- 
ticularly at Alexandria: these, being most strictly observant of the 
religious institutions and usages of their forefathers, had their 
Sanhedrin, or grand council composed of seventy or seventy-two 
members, and very numerous synagogues, in which the law was 
read to them on every sabbath; and as the bulk of the common 
people were no longer acquainted with biblical Hebrew (the Greek 
language alone being used in their ordinary intercourse), it became 
necessary to translate the. Pentateuch into Greek for their use. 
This is a far more probable account of the origin of the Alexandrian 
version than the traditions above stated. If this translation had been 
made by public authority, it would unquestionably have been per- 
formed under the direction of the Sanhedrin: who would have 
examined, and perhaps corrected it, if it had been the work of a 
single individual, previously to giving it the stamp of their appro- 
bation, and introducing it into the synagogues. In either case the 
translation would, probably, be denominated the Septuagint, because 
the Sanhedrin was composed of seventy or seventy-two members. 
It is even possible that the Sanhedrin, in order to ascertain the fide- 
lity of the work, might have sent to Palestine for some learned men, 
of whose assistance and advice they would have availed themselves 
in examining the version. This fact, if it could be proved (for it 
is offered as a mere conjecture), would account for the story of the 
king of Egypt’s sending an embassy to Jerusalem. There is, how- 
ever, one circumstance which proves that, in executing this trans- 
lation, the synagogues were originally in contemplation, viz. that 
all the antient writers unanimously concur in saying that the Penta- 
teuch was first translated. The five books of Moses, indeed, were the 
only books read in the synagogues until the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, king of Syria: who having forbidden that practice in Pales- 
tine, the Jews evaded his commands by substituting for the Penta- 
‘teuch the reading of the prophetic books. When, afterwards, the 
Jews were delivered from the tyranny of the kings of Syria, they 
read the law and the prophets alternately in their synagogues: and 
the same custom was adopted by the Hellenistic or Graecising Jews. 

2. But whatever was the real number of the authors of the ver- 
sion, their introduction of Coptic words, (such as ois, αχ!» ρεμῷαιν; &c.) 
as well as their rendering of ideas purely Hebrew altogether in the 
Egyptian manner, clearly prove that they were natives of Egypt. 
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Thus they express the creation of the world, not by the proper 
Greek word ΚΤΊΣΙΣ, but by ΓΕΝΈΣΕΙΣ, a term employed by the 
philosophers of Alexandria to express the origin of the universe. 
The Hebrew word Thummim, (Exod. xxvili. 30.) which signifies 
perfections, they render AAHOEIA, truth.’ The difference of style 
also indicates the version to have been the work not of one but of 
several translators, and to have been executed at different times. 
The best qualified and most able among them was the translator of 
the Pentateuch, who was evidently master of both Greek and He- 
brew: he has religiously followed the Hebrew text, and has in 
various instances introduced the most suitable and best chosen ex- 
pressions. From the very close resemblance subsisting between 
the text of the Greek version and the text of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, Louis de Dieu, Selden, Whiston, Hassencamp, and Bauer, 
are of opinion that the author of the Alexandrian version made it 
from the Samaritan Pentateuch. And in proportion as these two 
correspond, the Greek differs from the Hebrew. This opinion is 
further supported by the declarations of Origen and Jerome, that 
the translator found the venerable name of Jehovah not in the let- 
ters in common use, but in very antient characters; and also by 
the fact that those consonants in the Septuagint are frequently con- 
founded together, the shapes of which are similar in the Samaritan, 
but not in the Hebrew alphabet. This hypothesis, however inge- 
nious and plausible, is by no means determinate: and what militates 
most against it is, the inveterate enmity subsisting between the Jews 
and Samaritans, added to the constant and unvarying testimony of 
antiquity that the Greek version of the Pentateuch was executed by 
Jews. There is no other way by which to reconcile these conflict- 
ing opinions, than by supposing either that the manuscripts used by 
the Egyptian Jews approximated towards the letters and text of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, or that the translators of the Septuagint 
made use of manuscripts written in antient characters. 

Next to the Pentateuch, for ability ‘and fidelity of execution, ranks 
the translation of the book of Proverbs, the author of which was 
well skilled in the two languages: Michaelis is of opinion that, of 
all the books of the Septuagint, the style of the Proverbs is the best, 
the translators having clothed the most ingenious thoughts in as neat 
and elegant language as was ever used by a Pythagorean sage, to 
express his philosophic maxims.* The translator of the book of 
Job being acquainted with the Greek poets, his style is more elegant 
and studied: but he was not sufficiently master of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature, and consequently his version is very often 
erroneous. Many of the historical passages are interpolated: and 
in the poetical parts there are several passages wanting: Jerome, in 


! The reason of this appears from Diodorus Siculus, who informs us that the president 
of the Egyptian courts of justice wore round his neck a golden chain, at which was sus- 
pended an image set round with precious stones, which was called Trutu, ὁ mpoonyopevov 
Αλήηθειαν, lib. i. ο.. 75. tom. i. p. 225, (edit. Bipont.) Bauer, (Crit. Sacr. pp. 244, 245.) 
and Morus, (Acroases in Ernesti, tom. ii. pp.67—81.) have given several examples, 
proving from internal evidence that the authors of the Septuagint version were Egyptian. 

2 Michaelis, Introd. to New Test. vol. i. p. 113. 
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his preface to the book of Job, specifies as many as seventy or eighty 
verses. ‘These omissions were supplied by Origen from Theodo- 
tion’s translation. The book of Joshua could not have been trans- 
lated till upwards of twenty years after the death of Ptolemy Lagus: 
for, in chapter viii. verse 18., the translater has introduced the 
word yaicos, a word of Gallic origin, denoting a short dart or jave- 
lin peculiar to the Gauls, who made in irruption into Greece in 
the third year of the 125th olympiad, or s.c.278; and it was not 
till some time after that event that the Egyptian kings took Gallic 
mercenaries into their pay and service. 

During the reign of Ptolemy Philometer, the book of Esther, 
together with the Psalms and Prophets, was translated. The sub- 
scription annexed to the version of Esther, expressly states it to 
have been finished on the fourth year of that sovereign’s reign, or 
about the year 177 before the Christian wra: the Psalms and 
Prophets, in all probability, were translated still later, because the 
Jews did not begin to read them in their synagogues till about the 
year 170 before Christ. The Psalms and Prophets were translated 
by men every way unequal to the task: Jeremiah is the best ex- 
ecuted among the Prophets; and next to this the books of Amos and 
Ezekiel are placed: the important prophecies of Isaiah were trans- 
lated, according to Bishop Lowth, upwards of one hundred years 
after the Pentateuch, and by a person by no means adequate to the 
undertaking ; there being hardly any book of the Old Testament so 
ill rendered in the Septuagint as this of Isaiah, (which together with 
other parts of the Greek version) has come down to us in a bad 
condition, incorrect, and with frequent omissions and interpolations: 
and so very erroneous was the version of Daniel, that it was totally 
rejected by the antient church, and Theodotion’s translation was 
substituted for it. Some fragments of the Septuagint version of 
Daniel, which for a long time was supposed to have been lost, were 
discovered and published at Rome in 1772, from which it appears 
that its author had but an imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. 

No date has been assigned for the translation of the books of 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, aud Kings, which appear to have been ex- 
ecuted by one and the same author; who though he does not make 
use of so many Hebraisms as the translators of the other books, is 
yet not without his peculiarities. 

3. Before we conclude the history of the Septuagint version, it 
may not be irrelevant briefly to notice a question which has greatly 
exercised the ingenuity of biblical philologers, viz. from what MANU- 
scripts did the seventy interpreters execute their translation ? 
Professor Tyschen ' has offered an hypothesis that they did not 
translate the Hebrew Old Testament into Greek, but that it has been 
transcribed in Hebraeo-Greek characters, and that from this tran- 
script their version was made: this hypothesis has been examined by 


1 Tentamen de variis Codicum Hebraicorum Vet. Test. MSS. Generibus. Rostock, 
1772, 8vo. pp. 48—64. 81—124. 
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several German critics, and by none with more acumen than b 
Dathe, in the preface to his Latin version of the minor prophets ἢ: 
but as the arguments are not of a nature to admit of abridgment, 
this notice may perhaps suffice. The late eminently learned Bishop 
Horsley doubts whether the manuscripts from which the Septuagint 
version was made, would (if now extant) be entitled to the same 
degree of credit as our modern Hebrew text, notwithstanding their 
comparatively high antiquity. ‘ There is,” he observes, “ certain] 
much reason to believe, that after the destruction of the temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar, perhaps from a somewhat earlier period, the He- 
brew text was in a much worse state cf corruption in the copies 
which were in private hands, than it has ever been since the revision 
of the sacred books by Ezra. ‘These inaccurate copies would be 
multiplied during the whole period of the captivity, and widely scat- 
tered in Assyria, Persia, and Egypt; in short, through all the 
regions of the dispersion. ‘The text, as revised by Ezra, was cer- 
tainly of much higher credit than any of these copies, notwithstand- 
ing their greater antiquity. His edition succeeded, as it were, to the 
privileges of an autograph (the autographs of the inspired writers 
themselves being totally lost), and was henceforth to be considered 
as the only source of authentic text: insomuch that the comparative 
merit of any text now extant will depend upon the probable degree 
of its approximation to, or distance from, the Esdrine edition. Nay, 
if the translation of the Lxx was made from some of those old ma- 
nuscripts which the dispersed Jews had carried into Egypt, or from 
any other of those unauthenticated copies (which is the prevailing 
tradition among the Jews and is very probable, at least it cannot be 
confuted) ; it will be likely that the faultiest manuscript now extant 
differs less from the genuine Esdrine text, than those more antient, 
which the version of the Lxx represents. But, much as this con- 
sideration lowers the credit of the Lxx separately, for any various 
reading, it adds great weight to the consent of the Lxx with later 
versions, and greater still to the consent of the old versions with 
manuscripts of the Hebrew, which still survive. And, as it is cer- 
tainly possible that a true reading may be preserved in one solitary 
manuscript, it will follow, that a true reading may be preserved in 
one version: for the manuscript which contained the true reading 
at the time when the version was made, may have perished since ; 
so that no evidence of the reading shall now remain, but the 
version.” ? 

The Septuagint version, though originally made for the use of the 
Kegyptian Jews, gradually acquired the highest authority among the 
Jews of Palestine, who were acquainted with the Greek language, 
and subsequently also among Christians: it appears, indeed, that the 
legend above confuted of the translators having been divinely inspired, 
was invented in order that the Lxx might be held in the greater esti- 
mation. Philo the Jew, a native of Egypt, has evidently followed it in 
his allegorical expositions of the Mosaic law: and, though Dr. Hody 


1 Published at Halle, in 1790, in 8vo. 
2 Bishop Horsley’s Translation of Hosea, Pref, pp. xxxvi. xxxvii, 2d edit. 
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was of opinion that Josephus, who was a native of Palestine, cor- 
roborated his work on Jewish Antiquities from the Hebrew text, 
yet Salmasius, Bochart, Bauer, and others, have shown that he has 
adhered to the Septuagint throughout that work. How extensively 
this version was in use among the Jews, appears from the solemn 
sanction given to it by the inspired writers of the New Testament, 
who have in very many passages quoted the Greek version of the 
Old Testament.' Their example was followed by the earlier fathers 
and doctors of the church, who, with the exception of Origen and 
Jerome, were unacquainted with Hebrew : notwithstanding their zeal 
for the word of God, they did not exert themselves to learn the ori- 
ginal language of the sacred writings, but acquiesced in the Greek 
representation of them; judging it, no doubt, to be fully sufficient for 
all the purposes of their pious labours. ‘ ‘The Greek Scriptures were 
the only Scriptures known to or valued by the Greeks. This was the 
text commented by Chrysostom and Theodoret; it was this which 
furnished topics to Athanasius, Nazianzen, and Basil. From this 
fountain the stream was derived to the Latin church, first, by the 
Italic or Vulgate translation of the Scriptures, which was made from 
the Septuagint, and not from the Hebrew; and, secondly, by the 
study of the Greek fathers. It was by this borrowed light, that the 
Latin fathers illuminated the western hemisphere: and, when the 
age of Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory successively 
passed away, this was the light put into the hands of the next dynasty 
of theologists, the schoolmen, who carried on the work of theological 
disquisition by the aid of this luminary and none other. So that, 
either in Greek or in Latin, it was still the Septuagint Scriptures 
that were read, explained, and quoted as authority, for a period of 
fifteen hundred years.” ? 

The Septuagint version retained its authority, even with the rulers 
of the Jewish synagogue, until the commencement of the first cen- 
tury after Christ: when the Jews, being unable to resist the argu- 
ments from prophecy which were urged against them by the Chris- 
tians, in order to deprive them of the benefit of that authority, began 
to deny that it agreed with the Hebrew text. Further to discredit 
the character of the Septuagint, the Jews instituted a solemn fast, on 
the 8th day of the month Thebet (December), to execrate the me- 
mory of its having been made. Not satisfied with this measure, we 
are assured by Justin Martyr, who lived in the former part of the 
second century, that they proceeded to expunge several passages 
out of the Septuagint ; and abandoning this, adopted the version of 
Aquila, a proselyte Jew of Sinope, a city of Pontus®: this is the 
translation mentioned in the Talmud and not the Septuagint, with 
which it has been confounded. 4 

4. The great use, however, which had been made by the Jews 


1 On the quotations from the Old Testament in the New, see Chapter VI. infra. 

2 Reeves’s Collation of the Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Psalms, pp. 22, 23. 

3 On this subject the reader is referred to Dr. Owen’s Inquiry into the present State of 
the Septuagint Version, pp. Z9—87. (Svo. London, 1769.) In pp. 126—138. he has 
proved the falsification of the Septuagint, from the versions of Aquila and Symmachus. 

4 Prideaux, Connection, vol. ii. p, 50. Lightfoot’s Works, vol. ii. p. 806, 807. 
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previously to their rejection of the Septuagint, and the constant use 
of it by the Christians, would naturally cause a multiplication of 
copies; in which, besides the alterations designedly made by the 
Jews, numerous errors became introduced, in the course of time, 
from the negligence or inaccuracy of transcribers, and from glosses 
or marginal notes, which had been added for the explanation of 
difficult words, being suffered to creep into the text. In order to 
remedy this growing evil, Or1GEN, in the early part of the third 
century, undertook the laborious task of collating the Greek text 
then in use with the original Hebrew and with other Greek transla- 
tions then extant, and from the whole to produce a new recension or 
revisal. ‘Twenty-eight years were devoted to the preparation of this 
arduous work, in the course of which he collected manuscripts from 
every possible quarter, aided (it is said) by the pecuniary liberality 
of Ambrose, an opulent man, whom he had converted from the Va- 
lentinian heresy, and with the assistance of seven copyists and several 
persons skilled in caligraphy, or the art of beautiful writing. Origen 
commenced his labour at Ceesarea, a. Ὁ. 231; and, it appears, finished 
his Polyglott at Tyre, but in what year is not precisely known. 

This noble critical work is designated by various names among 
antient writers; as Tetrapla, Hexapla, Octapla, and Enneapla. 

The Tetrapla, contained the four Greek versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, the Septuagint, and Theodotion, disposed in four columns!: 
to these he added two columns more, containing the Hebrew text in 
its original characters, and also in Greek letters; these six columns, 
according to Epiphanius, formed the Hexapla. Having subsequently 
discovered two other Greek versions of some parts of the Scriptures, 
usually called the fifth and sixth, he added them to the preceding, 
inserting them in their respective places, and thus composed the 
Octapla ; and a separate translation of the Psalms, usually called the 
seventh version, being afterwards added, the entire work has by some 
been termed the Znneapla. ‘This appellation, however, was never 
generally adopted. But, as the two editions made by Origen gene- 
rally bore the name of the Tetrapla and Hexapla, Dr. Grabe 
thinks that they were thus called, not from the number of the co- 
lumns, but of the versions, which were six, the seventh containing 
the Psalms only.? Bauer, after Montfaucon, is of opinion, that 
Origen edited only the Tetrapla and Hexapla; and this appears to 
be the real fact. The following specimens from Montfaucon will 
convey an idea of the constr uction of these two laborious works. 3 


1 The late Rev. Dr. Holmes, who commenced the splendid edition of the Septuagint 
noticed in pp. 37, 38. of the Appendix to this volume, was of opinion that the first column 
of the Tetrapla, contained the Koy, or Septuagint text commonly in use, collated with 
Hebrew manuscripts by Origen, and that the other three columns were occupied by 
ihe. versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 

2 Dr, Holmes thinks that the text of the Septuagint in the Hexapla was not the 
Koivn as then in use, but as corrected in the Tetrapla, and perhaps improved by further 
collations. 

3 Origenis Hexapla, Prel, Diss, tom.i. p. 16. 
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The original Hebrew being considered as the basis of the whole 
work, the proximity of each translation to the text, in point of close- 
ness and fidelity, determined its rank in the order of the columns: 
thus Aquila’s version, being the most faithful, is placed next to the 
sacred text; that of Symmachus occupies the fourth column; the 
Septuagint, the fifth; and Theodotion’s, the sixth. The other three 
anonymous translations, not containing the entire books of the Old 
Testament, were placed, in the three last columns of the Enneapla, 
according to the order of time in which they were discovered by 
Origen. Where the same words occurred in all the other Greek 
versions, without being particularly specified, Origen designated them 
by A or AO, λΛοιποι, the rest; —O: I, or the three, denoted Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion ;—O: A, or the four, signified Aquila, 
Symmachus, the Septuagint, and Theodotion; and I, Haves, all 
the interpreters. 

The object of Origen being to correct the differences found in the 
then existing copies of the Old Testament, he carefully noted the al- 
terations made by him; and for the information of those who might 
consult his work, he made use of the following marks : — 

1. Where any passages appeared in the Septuagint, that were not 
found in the Hebrew, he designed them by an obelus = with two 
bold points ; also annexed. This mark was also used to denote 
words not extant in the Hebrew, but added by the Septuagint trans- 
lators, either for the sake of elegance, or for the purpose of illus- 
trating the sense. 

2. To passages wanting in the copies of the Septuagint, and 
supplied by himself from the other Greek versions, he prefixed an 
asterisk . x. with two bold points : also annexed, in order that his addi- 
tions might be immediately perceived. ‘These supplementary passages, 
we are informed by Jerome, were for the most part taken from ‘Theo- 
dotion’s translation; not unfrequently from that of Aquila; some- 
times, though rarely, from the version of Symmachus ; and sometimes 
from two or three together. But, in every case, the initial letter of 
each translator’s name was placed immediately after the asterisk, to 
indicate the source whence such supplementary passage was taken. 
And in lieu of the very erroneous Septuagint version of Daniel, 
Theodotion’s translation of that book was inserted entire. 

3. Further, not only the passages wanting in the Septuagint were 
supplied by Origen with the asterisks, as above noticed ; but also 
where that version does not appear accurately to express the He- 
brew original, having noted the former reading with an obelus, +, 
he added the correct rendering from one of the other translators, 
with an asterisk subjoined. Concerning the shape and uses of the 
lemniscus and hypolemniscus, two other marks used by Origen, there 
is so great a difference of opinion among learned men, that it is 
difficult to determine what they were.’ Dr. Owen, after Mont- 


1 Montfaucon, Prelim. ad Hexapla, tom.i. pp. 36—42. Holmes, Vetus Testamen- 
tum Grecum, tom.i. Prefat. cap. i. sect. i.—vii. The first book of Dr. Holmes’s 
erudite preface is translated into English in the Christian Observer for 1821, vol. xx. 
pp. 544—548. 610—615. 676—683. 746—750. 
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faucon, supposes them to have been marks of better and more ac- 


curate renderings. 


In the Pentateuch, Origen compared the Samaritan text with the 
Hebrew as received by the Jews, and noted their differences. To 
each of the translations inserted in his Hexapla was prefixed an 
account of the author; each had its separate prolegomena; and the 
ample margins were filled with notes. A few fragments of these 
prolegomena and marginal annotations have been preserved; but 
nothing remains of his history of the Greek versions. ! 

Since Origen’s time, biblical critics have distinguished two editions 
or exemplars of the Septuagint — the Koivy or common text, with all 
its errors and imperfections, as it existed previously to his cellaiignn.: : 
and the Hexaplar text, or that corrected by Origen himself. For 
nearly fifty years was this great man’s stupendous work buried in a 
corner of the city of Tyre, probably on account of the very great ex- 
pense of transcribing forty or fifty volumes, which far exceeded the 
means of private individuals: and here, perhaps, it might have pe- 
rished in oblivion, if Eusebius and Pamphilus had not discovered it, 
and deposited it in the library of Pamphilus the martyr at Caesarea, 
where Jerome saw it about the middle of the fourth century. As we 
have no account whatever of Origen’s autograph, after this time, it is 
most probable that it perished in the year 653, on the capture of that 
city by the Arabs: and a few imperfect fragments, collected from ma- 
nuscripts of the Septuagint and the Catenz: of the Greek fathers, are 
all that now remain of a work, which in the present improved state of 
sacred literature would most eminently have assisted in the interpret- 
ation and criticism of the Old Testament. 

5. As the Septuagint version had been read in the church from the 
commencement of Christianity, so it continued to be used in most of 
the Greek churches: and the text, as corrected by Origen, was tran- 
scribed for their use, together with his critical marks. “Henenss in the 
progress of time, from the negligence or inaccuracy of copyists, nume- 
rous errors were introduced into this version, which rendered a new 
revisal necessary ; and, as ald the Greek churches did not receive 
Origen’s biblical labours with equal deference, three principal recen- 
sions were undertaken nearly at the same time, of which we are now 
to offer a brief notice. 

The first was the edition, undertaken by Eusebius and Pamphilus 
about the year 300, from the Hexaplar text, with the whole of Ori- 
gen’s critical marks: it was not only adopted by the churches of Pa- 
lestine, but was also deposited in almost every library. By frequent 


1 The best edition, unhappily very rare, of the remains of Origen’s Hexapla, is that of 
Montfaucon, in two volumes, folio, Paris, 1713. ‘The first volume contains a very va- 
luable preliminary disquisition on the Hebrew text and different antient Greek versions, of 
which we have liberally availed ourselves in the preceding and following pages, together 
with a minute account of Origen’s biblical labours, and some inedited fragments of 
Origen, &c. To these succeed the remains of the Hexapla, from Genesis to the book of 
Psalms inclusive. The second volume comprises the rest of the Hexapla to the end of 
the twelve minor prophets, together with Greek and Hebrew Lexicons to the Hexapla. 
These fragments of Origen’s great work were reprinted in two vols. 8vo. (Lipsiz, 1769,) 
by C. F. “Bahrdt ; 3. hose edition has been most sever ely criticised by Fischer in his Pro- 
lusiones de Versionibus Grecis Librorum V. T. Litterarum Hebr. Magistris, p. 34. note 
(Lipsiz, 1772, 8vo.): it is now but little valued. 
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transcriptions, however, Origen’s marks or notes became, in the course 
of a few years, so much changed, as to be of little use, and were finally 
omitted : this omission only augmented the evil, since even in the time 
of Jerome it was no longer possible to know ee belonged to the 
translators, or what were © Origen’ 5. own corrections; and now it ma 
almost be considered as a hopeless task to distinguish between them. 
Contemporary with the edition of Eusebius and Pamphilus was the 
recension of the Kei, or vulgate text of the Septuagint, conducted 
by Lucian, a presbyter of the church at Antioch, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom 4.p. 311. He took the Hebrew text for the basis of his 
edition, which was received in all the eastern churches from Con- 
stantinople to Antioch. While Lucian was prosecuting his biblical 
labours, Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop, undertook a similar work, 
which was generally received in the churches of Egypt. ' He is sup- 
posed to have introduced fewer alterations than Lucian ; and his edi- 
tion is cited by Jerome as the Exemplar Alexandrinum. Syncellus ! 
mentions another revisal of the Septuagint text by Basil bishop of 
Czesarea: but this, we have every reason to believe, has long since 
perished. All the manuscripts of the Septuagint now extant, ἃ as well 
as the printed editions, are derived from the “three recensions above 
mentioned, although biblical critics are by no means agreed what 
particular recension each manuscript has followed. ? 

6. The importance of the Septuagint version for the right under- 
standing of the sacred text, has been variously estimated by different 
learned men; while some have elevated it to an equality with the 
original Hebrew, others have rated it far below its real value. The 
oreat authority which it formerly enjoyed, certainly gives it a claim 
to a high degree of consideration. It was executed Jong before the 


Ὁ 
Jews were prejudiced against Jesus Christ as the Messiah; and it 


was the means of preparing the world at large for his appearance, by 
making known the types and prophecies concerning him. With all 
its faults and imperfections, therefore, this version is of more use in 
correcting the Hebrew text than any other that is extant; because 
its authors had better opportunities of knowing the propriety and 
extent of the Hebrew language, than we can possibly have at this 
distance of time. The Septuagint, likewise, being written in the same 
dialect as the New Testament (the formation of whose style was in- 
fluenced by it), it becomes a very important source of inter pretation : 
for not only does it frequently serve to determine the genuine read- 
ing, but also to ascertain the meaning of particular idiomatic expres- 
sions and passages in the New Testament, the true import of which 
could not be known but from their use in the Septuagint.’ Grotius, 
Keuchenius, Biel, and Schleusner, are the critics who have most suc- 


cessfully applied this version tothei interpretation of the New Testament. 


1 Chronographia ab adamo usque ad Dioclesianum, p. 203. 

2 Dr. Holmes has given a copious and interesting account of the additions of Lucian 
and Hesychius, and of the sources of the Septuagint text in the manuscripts of the Pen- 
tateuch, which are now extant. Tom.i. Pref. cap. i. sect. viii. δὲ seq. 

3 In the Eclectic Review for 1806 (vol. ii. parti. pp. 337—$47.) the reader will find 
many examples adduced, confirming the remarks above offered, concerning the value and 
importance of the Septuagint yersion. 
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II. The importance of the Septuagint, in the criticism and inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, especially of the New Testament, will 
justify the length of the preceding account of that celebrated version : 
it now remains that we briefly notice the other antient Greek trans- 
lations, which have already been incidentally mentioned ; viz. those of 
Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, and the three anonymous versions, 
usually cited as the fifth, sixth, and seventh versions, from which 
Origen compiled his ‘Tetrapla and Hexapla. 

1. The Version of Agui.a. — The author of this translation was 
a native of Sinope in Pontus, who flourished in the second century of 
the Christian zra: he was of Jewish descent; and-having renounced 
Christianity, he undertook his version to oblige the Jews, who then 
began to be disgusted with the Septuagint, as being too paraphrastic. 
It is certain that he lived during the reign of the emperor Adrian, 
and that his translation was executed before the year 160; as it is 
cited both by Justin Martyr, who wrote about that time, and by 
Irenzeus between the years 170 and 176. The version of Aquila is 
extremely literal, and is made without any regard to the genius of the 
Greek language: it is, however, of considerable importance in the 
criticism of the Old Testament, as it serves to show the readings 
contained in the Hebrew MSS. of his time. Professor Dathe has 
collated several passages from this translation, and has applied them 
to the illustration of the prophet Hosea.? The fragments of Aquila 
and of the other Greek versions were collected and published, first 
by Flaminio Nobili, in his notes to the Roman edition of the Septua- 
gint, and after him by Drusius, in his Veterum Interpretum Grecorum 
Fragmenta (Arnheim, 1622, 410.) ὃ ; and also by Montfaucon in his 
edition of Origen’s Hexapla above noticed. According to Jerome, 
Aquila published two editions of his version, the second of which was 
the most literal : it was allowed to be read publicly in the Jews’ syna- 
gogues, by the hundred and twenty-fifth Novel of the emperor Justinian. 

2. 'THEODOTION was a native of Ephesus, and is termed by Jerome 
and Eusebius an Ebionite or semi-Christian. He was nearly con- 
temporary with Aquila, and his translation is cited by Justin Martyr, 
in his Dialogue with Tryphon the Jew, which was composed about 
the year 160. ‘The version of Theodotion holds a middle rank be- 


1 «The Book,” says the profound critic Michaelis, ‘‘ most necessary to be read and 
understood by every man who studies the New Testament, is, without doubt, the Sep- 
tuagint ; which alone has been of more service than all the passages from the profane 
authors collected together. It should be read in the public schools by those who are 
destined for the church ; should form the subject of a course of lectures at the university, 
and be the constant companion of an expositor of the New Testament.” Introduction to 
the New Test. vol.i. p. 177.—‘ About the year 1785,’ says Dr. A. Clarke (speak- 
ing of his biblical labours), “1 began to read the Septuagint regularly, in order to 
acquaint myself more fully with the phraseology of the New Testament. The study of this 
version served more to expand and illuminate my mind than all the theological works I had 
ever consulted. I had proceeded but a short way in it, before I was convinced that the 
prejudices against it were utterly unfounded ; and that it was of incalculable advantage 
towards a proper understanding of the literal sense of Scripture.”” Dr. Clarke’s Com- 
mentary, vol. i. General Preface, p. xv. 

2 Dissertatio Philologico-Critica in Aquile Reliquias Interpretationis Hosez, (Lipsiz, 
1757, 4to.); which is reprinted in p.1. et seq. of Rosenmiiller’s Collection of his 
“ Opuscula ad Crisin et Interpretationem Veteris Testamenti,” Lipsiz, 1796, 8vo. 

3. This work of Drusius’s is also to be found in the sixth volume of Bishop Walton’s 
Polyglott. 
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tween the servile closeness of Aquila and the freedom of Symmachus: 
it isa kind of revision of the Septuagint made after the original He- 
brew, and supplies some deficiencies in the Septuagint; but where he 
translates without help, he evidently shows himself to have been but 
indifferently skilled in Hebrew. Theodotion’s translation of the 
book of Daniel was introduced into the Christian churches, as being 
deemed more accurate than that of the Septuagint. 

3. SyMMACHUS, we are informed by Eusebius and Jerome, was a 
semi-Christian, or Ebionite: for the account given of him by Epi- 
phanius, (that he was first a Samaritan, then a Jew, next a Christian, 
and last of all an Ebionite,) is generally disregarded as unworthy of 
eredit. Concerning the precise time when he flourished, learned men 
are of different opinions. Epiphanius places him under the reign of 
Commodus II. an imaginary emperor: Jerome, however, expressly 
states, that his translation appeared after chat of Theodotion: and as 
Symmachus was evidently unknown to Irenzeus, who cites the ver- 
sions of Aquila and Theodotion, it is probable that the date assigned 
by Jerome is the true one. Montfaucon accordingly places Symma- 
chus a short time after Theodotion, that is, about the year 200. The 
version of Symmachus, who appears to have published a second edi- 
tion of it revised, is by no means so literal as that of Aquila; he was 
certainly much better acquainted with the laws of interpretation than 
the latter, and has endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to render the 
Hebrew idioms with Greek precision. Bauer’ and Morus? have 
given specimens of the utility of this version for illustrating both the 
Old and New Testaments. Dr. Owen has printed the whole of the 
first chapter of the book of Genesis according to the Septuagint ver- 
sion, together with the Greek translations of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus, in columns, in order to show their respective agreement 
or discrepancy. This we are obliged to omit, on account of its length ; 
but the following observations of that eminent critic on their relative 
merits (founded on an accurate comparison of them with each other, 
and with the original Hebrew, whence they were made,) are too va- 
luable to be disregarded. He remarks, 

1. With respect to Aguila, (1) That his translation is close and 
servile— abounding in Hebraisms —and scrupulously conformable to 
the letter of the text. (2) That the author, notwithstanding he meant 
to disgrace and overturn the version of the Seventy, yet did not scruple 
to make use of it, and frequently to borrow his expressions from it. 

2. With respect to Theodotion, (1) That he makes great use of the 
two former versions — following sometimes the diction of the one, 
and sometimes that of the other — nay, often commixing them both 
together in the compass of one and the same verse; and, (2) That he 
did not keep so strictly and closely to the version of the Seventy, as 
some have unwarily represented.* He borrowed largely from that of 
Aquila; but adapted it to his own style. And as his style was similar 


1 Critica Sacra, pp. 277, 278. 2 Acroases Hermeneutice, tom. il. pp. 127, 128. 
3. Theodotion, qui in ceteris cum χὰ translatoribus facit. Hieron. Ep. ad Marcell. 
Licet autem Theodotio lxx. Interpretum vestigio fere semper hereat, ὅς, Montf, Preel. 
in Hexapl. p. 57. 
E 3 
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to that of the Lxx, Origen, perhaps for the sake of uniformity, supplied 
the additions inserted in the Hexapla chiefly from this Version. 

3. With respect to Symmachus, (1) That his version, though con- 
cise, is free and paraphrastic — regarding the sense, rather than the 
words, of the original; (2) That he often borrowed from the three 
other versions — but much oftener from those of his immediate pre- 
decessors, than from the Septuagint; and, (3) It is observed by Mont- 
faucon ’, that he kept close to the Hebrew original ; and never intro- 
duced any thing from the Septuagint, that was not to be found in his 
Hebrew copy: but it evidently appears from verse 20. — where we 
read, καὶ ἐγένετο ovrwe —that either the observation is false, or that 
the copy he used was different from the present Hebrew copies. 
The 30th verse has also a reading —it may perhaps be an inter- 
polation — to which there is nothing answerable in the Hebrew, or 
in any other of the Greek versions.” 

4, 5, 6.— The three anonymous translations, usually called the 
Sifth, sixth, and seventh versions, derive their names from the order in 
which Origen disposed them in his columns. ‘The author of the sexth 
version was evidently a Christian: for he renders Habakkuk ii. 13. 
(Thou wentest forth for the deliverance of thy people, even for the deli- 
verance of thine anointed ones®,) in the following manner : Εἰξηλθες tov 
σώσαι τον λαὸν cov δια Incou του Χριστου σου; 1.e. Thou wentest forth to 
save thy people through Jesus thy Christ. ‘The dates of these three 
versions are evidently subsequent to those of Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus: from the fragments collected by Montfaucon, it 
appears that they all contained the Psalms and minor prophets ; the 

Jifth and sixth further comprised the Pentateuch and Song of Solomon; 
and from some fragments of the fi/th and seventh versions found by 
Bruns ina Syriac Hexaplar manuscript at Paris, it appears that they 
also contained the two books of Kings. Bauer is of opinion that the 
author of the seventh version was a Jew. 

III. Besides the fragments of the preceding antient versions, taken 
from Origen’s Hexapla, there are found in the margins of the manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint some additional marks or “notes, containing 
various renderings in Greek of some passages in the Old ‘Testament : 
these are cited as the Hebrew, Syrian, Samaritan, and Hellenistic 
versions, and as the version of some anonymous author. ‘The probable 
meaning of these references it may not be improper briefly to notice. 

1. The Hebrew (6 Ε,βραιος) is supposed by some to denote the 
translation of Aquila, who closely and literally followed the Hebrew 
text: but this idea was refuted by Montfaucon and Bauer, whoremark, 
that after the reference to the Hebrew, a reading follows, most 


widely differing from Aquila’s rendering. Bauer ‘more probably 


1 Ea tamen cautela ut Hebraicum exemplar unicum sequendum sibi proponeret ; nec 
quidpiam ex editione τῶν O. ubi cum Hebraico non quadrabat, in interpretationem suam 
refunderet. Prelim, in Hexapl. p. 54. 

2 Owen on the Septuagint, pp. 124—126. 

8 Archbishop Newcome’s version. The authorised English translation runs thus: — 


“ Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, even fer the salvation of thine 
anointed,”’ 
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conjectures, that the reference ὁ E8gasos denotes the Hebrew text 
from which the Septuagint version differs. 

2. Under the name of the Syrian (ὁ =vgos) are intended the 
fragments of the Greek version made by Sophronius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, from the very popular Latin translation of Jerome, 
who is supposed to have acquired the appellation of the Syrian, 
from his long residence on the confines of Syria. He is thus ex- 
pressly styled by Theodore of Mopsuestia in a passage cited by 
Photius in his Bibliotheca. ἢ 

3. The Samaritan (το Sapapsitixov) is supposed to refer to the 
fragments of a Greek version of the Hebraeo-Samaritan text, which 
is attributed to the ancient Greek scholiast so often cited by Flami- 
nio Nobili, and in the Greek Scholia appended to the Roman edition 
of the Septuagint. Considerable doubts, however, exist concerning 
the identity of this supposed Greek version of the Samaritan text 5 
which, if it ever existed, Bishop Walton thinks, must be long pos- 
terior in date to the Septuagint.” 

4. It is not known to which version or author the citation 
ὁ EAAyvixos, or the Hellenic, refers: —the mark ὁ Αλλος. or 
6 Averrypagoc, denotes some unknown author. 

Before we conclude the present account of the antient Greek 
versions of the Old Testament, it remains that we briefly notice the 
translation preserved in St. Mark’s Library at Venice, containing 
the Pentateuch, Proverbs, Ruth, Song of Solomon, Kcclesiastes, 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, and Prophecy of Daniel. The existence 
of this version, which was for a long time buried among other liter- 
ary treasures deposited in the above-mentioned library, was first 
announced by Zanetti and Bongiovanni in their catalogue of its 
manuscripts. The Pentateuch was published in three parts, by 
M. Ammon, at Erlang, 1790, 1791, 8vo.: and the remaining books by 
M. Villoison at Strasburgh, 1784, 8vo. The original manuscript, Mo- 
relli is of opinion, was executed in the 14th century; and the numer- 
ous errors discoverable in it prove that it cannot be the autograph 
of the translator. By whom this version was made, is a question 
yet undetermined. Morelli thinks its author was a Jew; Ammon 
supposes him to have been a Christian monk, and perhaps a native 
of Syria of the eighth or ninth century; and Bauer, after Zeigler, 
conjectures him to have been a Christian grammarian of Constan- 
tinople, who had been taught Hebrew by a Western Jew. Who- 
ever the translator was, his style evidently shows him to have been 
deeply skilled in the different dialects of the Greek language, and 
to have been conversant with the Greek poets. Equally uncertain 
is the date when this version was composed: Eichhorn, Bauer, and 
several other eminent biblical writers, place it between the sixth and 
tenth centuries: the late Dr. Holmes supposed the author of it to 
have been some Hellenistic Jew, between the ninth and twelfth cen- 
turies. ‘ Nothing can be more completely happy, or more judi- 
cious, than the idea adopted by this author, of rendering the Hebrew 


1 Pape 205. edit. Hoeschelii. - ΤΟΙ ΟΣ xis ey 20. Pps 09; oot. 
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text in the pure Attic dialect, and the Chaldee in its corresponding 
Doric.”! Dr. Holmes has inserted extracts from this version in 
his edition of the Septuagint. 2 


SECTION III. 


ON THE ANTIENT ORIENTAL VERSIONS OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 


I. Syrrac Versions. 1. Peschito or Literal Version. —-2. Philoxenian 
Version. — 3. Syro-Estrangelo, and Palestino-Syriac Version. — 11. 
EcypTiAn Versions. Coptic, Sahidic, Ammonian, and Basmuric. — 
11. Erntoric Version. — IV. ARABic VERSIONS. — V. ARMENIAN 
Version. — VI. Persic VERSIONS. 


I. Syriac Versions. — Syria being visited at a very early period 
by the preachers of the Christian faith, several translations of the sa- 
cred volume were made into the language of that country. 

1. The most celebrated of these is the Pescurro or Literal (VER- 
510 SIMPLEX), as it is usually called, on account of its very close 
adherence to the Hebrew and Greek texts, from which it was im- 
mediately made. The most extravagant assertions have been ad- 
vanced concerning its antiquity ; some referring the translation of 
the Old Testament to the time of Solomon and Hiram, while others 
ascribe it to Asa, priest of the Samaritans, and a third class to the 
apostle Thaddeus. ‘This last tradition is received by the Syrian 
churches; but a more recent date is ascribed to it by modern bibli- 
cal philologers. Bishop Walton, Carpzov, Leusden, Bishop Lowth, 
and Dr. Kennicott, fix its date to the first century ; Bauer and some 
other German critics, to the second or third century; Jahn fixes it, 
at the latest, to the second century ; De Rossi pronounces it to be 
very antient, but does not specify any precise date. ‘Ihe most pro- 


1 British Critic, O. S. vol. viii. p. 259. 

2 The preceding account of antient Greek versions is drawn from Carpzov, Critica 
Sacra, pp. 552—574.; Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 273—288.; Morus, Acroases Herme- 
neutice, tom. ii. pp.120—147.; Bishop Walton, Prolegom. c¢. ix. § 19. pp.385—387.; 
Jahn, Introductio in Libros Sacros Veteris Foederis, pp. 66—70. ; and Masch’s edition of 
Lelong’s Bibliotheca Sacra, partii. vol. ii. sect. i. pp. 220—229. Montfaucon, Prel. 
Diss. ad Origenis Hexapla, tom. i. pp. 46—73. In the fourth volume of the Commen- 
tationes Theologice, (pp. 195—263.) edited by MM. Velthusen, Kuinoel, and Ruperti, 
there isa specimen of a Clavis Religuiarum Versionum Grecarum, V. T. by John Fre- 
deric Fischer: it contains only the letter A. A specimen of a new Lexicon to the antient 
Greek interpreters, and also to the apocryphal books of the Old Testament, so constructed 
as to serve as a Lexicon to the New Testament, was also lately published by M. E. G. A. 
Bockel, at Leipsic, intitled Nove Clavis in Grecos Interpretes Veteris Testamenti, Scrip- 
toresque Apocryphos, ita adornate ut etiam Lexici in Novi Faderis Libros usum prebere 
possit, atque editionis lex interpretum hexaplaris, specimina, 4to. 1820. Cappel, in his 
Critica Sacra, has given a copious account, with very numerous examples, of the various 
lections that may be obtained by collating the Septuagint with the Hebrew (lib. iv. 
pp. 491—766.), and by collating the Hebrew text with the Chaldee paraphrases and 
the antient Greek versions (lib. v. cc. 1—6. pp. 767—844.), tom. ii. ed. Scharfenberg. 
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bable opinion is that of Michaelis’, who ascribes the Syriac version 
of both ‘Testaments to the close of the first, or to the earlier part of 
the second century, at which time the Syrian churches flourished 
most, and the Christians at Edessa had a temple for divine worship 
erected after the model of that at Jerusalem: and it is not to be sup- 
posed that they would be without a version of the Old Testament, 
the reading of which had been introduced by the apostles. The 
Syriac version of the New Testament certainly must have been exe- 
cuted previously to the third century, because the text which it fol- 
lows, according to Professor Hug, does not harmonise with the 
recension adopted by the churches of Palestine and Syria, subse- 
quently to the third century.” It is independent, it belongs to no 
family, and sometimes presents the antient and peculiar readings 
of the Vetus Itala, or Old Italic version, or those occurring in the 
Codex Cantabrigiensis. 

The Old Testament was evidently translated from the Original 
Hebrew, to which it most closely and literally adheres, with the ex- 
ception of a few passages which appear to bear some affinity to the 
Septuagint: Jahn accounts for this by supposing, either that this 
version was consulted by the Syriac translator or translators, or that 
the Syrians afterwards corrected their translation by the Septuagint. 
Leusden conjectures, that the translator did not make use of the 
most correct Hebrew manuscripts, and has given some examples 
which appear to support his opinion. Dathe, however, speaks most 
positively in favour of its antiquity and fidelity, and refers to the 
Syriac version, as a certain standard by which we may judge of the 
state of the Hebrew text in the second century: and both Dr. Kennicott 
and Professor De Rossi have derived many valuable readings from this 
version. De Rossi, indeed, prefers it to all the other antient ver- 
sions, and says, that it closely follows the order of the sacred text, 
rendering word for word, and is more pure than any other. As it is 
therefore probable that the Syriac version was made about the end 
of the first century, it might be made from Hebrew MSS. almost as 
old as those which were before transcribed into Greek, and from 
MSS. which might be in some places true where the others were cor-= 
rupted. And it will be no wonder at all, ifa version so very antient 
should have preserved a great variety of true readings, where the 
Hebrew manuscripts were corrupted afterwards. Dr. Boothroyd 
considers this version to be as antient, and in many respects as valu- 
able, as the Chaldee Paraphrase®: and in the notes to his edition of 
the Hebrew Bible he was shown that this version has retained nu- 
merous and important various readings. To its general fidelity 
almost every critic of note bears unqualified approbation, although it 


1 Introd. to New Test. vol. 11, part.i. pp. 29—38. Bishop Marsh, however, in his 
notes, has controverted the arguments of Michaelis, (ibid. part. ii. pp. 551—554.) which 
have been rendered highly probable by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Laurence, (Dissertation upon 
the Logos, pp. 67—75.) who has examined and refuted the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
objections. 

2 Hug’s Introd. to the New Test. vol. i. pp. 357—360. Cellérier, Introd, au Nouv. 
Test. p. 175. 

3 Biblia Hebraica, vol.i, Pref. pp. xv. xvi. 
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is not every where equal: and it is remarkably clear and strong in 
those passages which attribute characters of Deity to the Messiah. 
Jahn observes, that a different method of interpretation is adopted 
in the Pentateuch from that which is to be found in the Book of 
Chronicles; and that there are some Chaldee words in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, and also in the Book of Ecclesiastes and the Song of 
Solomon: whence he infers that this version was the work not of 
one, but of several authors. ‘The arguments prefixed to the Psalms 
were manifestly written by a Christian author.’ The Syriac version 
of the New Testament comprises only the four Gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Epistles of Saint Paul (including the Epistle to the 
Hebrews), the first Epistle of Saint John, Saint Peter’s first Epistle, 
and the Epistle of Saint James. The celebrated passage in 1 John 
v. 7., and the history of the woman taken in adultery (John viii. 
2—11.), are both wanting. All the Christian sects in Syria and 
the East make use of this version exclusively, which they hold in the 
highest estimation. Michaelis pronounces it to be the very best 
translation of the Greek Testament which he ever read, for the gene- 
ral ease, elegance, and fidelity with which it has been executed. It 
retains, however, many Greek words, which might have been easily 
and correctly expressed in Syriac: in Matt. xxvii. alone there are 
not fewer than eleven words. In like manner some Latin words 
have been retained which the authors of the New Testament had 
borrowed from the Roman manners and customs. This version also 
presents some mistakes, which can only be explained by the words 
of the Greek text, from which it was immediately made. For instance, 
in rendering into Syriac these words of Acts xviii. 7.. ONOMATI 
IOT=TOY ΞΕΒΟΜΕΝΟΥ, the interpreter has translated Z?tus in- 
stead of Justus, because he had divided the Greek in the following 
manner — ONOMA TIIOYS TOY SEBOMENOY. ? 

An important accession to biblical literature was made, a few years 
since, by the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan, to whose assiduous labours 
the British church in India is most deeply indebted ; and who, in 
his progress among the Syrian churches and Jews of India, dis- 
covered and obtained numerous antient manuscripts ef the Scrip- 
tures, which are now deposited in the pubiic library at Cambridge. 
One of these, which was discovered in a remote Syrian church near 
the mountains, is particularly valuable: it contains the Old and New 
Testaments, engrossed with beautiful accuracy in the Lstrangelo (or 
old Syriac) character, on strong vellum, in large folio, and having 
three columns in a page. The words of every book are numbered : 
and the volume is illuminated, but not after the European manner, 
the initial letters having no ornament. ‘Though somewhat injured by 


1 Carpzov, Critica Sacra, pp.623—626. ; Leusden, Philologus Hebraeo-Mixtus, pp.67. 
—71.; Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, vol.i. p. xci. ; Dr. Kennicott, Diss. ii. p. 355. ; Bauer, 
Critica Sacra, pp. 308—-320.; Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. Foed. pp. 75, 76.; De Rossi, Varia 
Lectiones ad Vet. Test. tom. i. prol. p.xxxii.; Dathe, Opuscula ad Crisin et Interpre- 
tationem, Vet. Test. p.171.; Kortholt, de Versionibus Scripture, pp. 40—45. ; Walton, 
Proleg. c. 13. pp. 593. et seq. Dr. Smith’s Scripture Testimony of the Messiah, vol. i. 
pp- 396, 397. ; 

2 Hug’s Introd. yol.i. pp. 342, 549, 
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time or neglect, the ink being in certain places obliterated, still the 
letters can in general be distinctly traced from the impress of the pen, 
or from the partial corrosion of the ink. ‘The Syrian church assigns 
a high date to this manuscript, which, in the opinion of Mr. Yeates, 
who has published a collation of the Pentateuch?, was written about 
the seventh century. In looking over this manuscript, Dr. Buchanan 
found the very first emendation of the Hebrew text proposed by Dr. 
Kennicott *, which doubtless is the true reading. 

The first edition of the Syriac version of the Old Testament ap- 
peared in the Paris Polyglott; but, being taken from an imperfect MS., 
its deficiencies were supplied by Gabriel Sionita, who translated the pas- 
sages wanting from the Latin Vulgate, and has been unjustly charged 
with having translated the whole from the Vulgate. ‘This text was 
reprinted in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott, with the addition of some 
apocryphal books. There have been numerous editions of particular 
parts of the Syriac Old Testament, which are minutely described by 
Masch.? ‘The principal editions of the Syriac Scriptures are noticed 
infra, in the Appendix, pp. 40, 41. 

The Peschito Syriac version of the New Testament was first made 
known in Europe by Moses of Mardin, who had been sent by Igna- 
tius, patriarch of the Maronite Christians, in 1552, to Pope Julius III., 
to acknowledge the papal supremacy in the name of the Syrian 
church, and was at the same time commissioned to procure the 
Syriac New Testament. ‘This was accomplished at Vienna in 1555, 
under the editorial care of Moses and Albert Widmanstad, with the 
assistance of William Postell, and at the expense of the emperor Fer- 
dinand I. This Edztio Princeps isin quarto. The Syriac New Tes- 
tament has since been printed several times. 

There is also extant a Syriac version of the second Epistle of 
Saint Peter, the second and third Epistles of John, the Epistle of 
Jude, and the Apocalypse, which are wanting in the Peschito: these 
are by some writers ascribed to Mar Abba, primate of the East, 
between the years 585 and 552. ‘The translation of these books 
is made from the original Greek; but the author, whoever he was, 
possessed but an indifferent knowledge of the two languages. 

2. The PHILOXENIAN or Syro-PHILOXENIAN Version derives its 
name from Philoxenus, or Xenayas, Bishop of Hierapolis or Mabug 
in Syria, A. ἢ. 488—518, who employed his rural bishop (Chorepis- 
copus) Polycarp, to translate the Greek New Testament into Syriac. 
This version was finished in the year 508, and was afterwards re- 
vised by ‘Thomas cf Harkel or Heraclea, a. ἢ. 616. Michaelis is 
of opinion, that there was a third edition; and a fourth is attributed 


1 [ithe Christian Observer, vol. xii. pp. 171—174. there is an account of Mr. Yeates’s 
Collation ; and in vol. ix. of the same Journal, pp. 273—275. 348—350., there is given a 
very interesting description of the Syriac manuscript above noticed. A short account of it 
also occurs in Dr. Buchanan’s “ Christian Researches,” respecting the Syrians, pp. 229 
—231. (edit. 1811.) 

2 Gen, iy. 8. And Cain said unto Abel his brother, Let us go down into the plain. It 
may be satisfactory to the reader to know, that this disputed addition is to be found in the 
Samaritan, Syriac, Septuagint, and Vulgate Versions, printed in Bishop Walton’s Poly- 
glott. 

3. Bibl. Sacr. partii. vol. i. sect. iv. pp. 64—71. 
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to Dionysius Barsalibzeus, who was bishop of Amida from 1166 to 
1177. It appears, however, that there were only two editions — 
the original one by Polycarp, and that revised by Thomas of Har- 
kel; the single copy of the Four Gospels, with the alterations of 
Barsalibzeus, in the twelfth century, being hardly intitled to the 
name of a new edition. This version was not known in Europe 
until the middle of the eighteenth century; when the Rev. Dr. 
Gloucester Ridley published a Dissertation on the Syriac Versions 
of the New Testament (in 1761), three manuscripts of which he had 
received thirty years before from Amida in Mesopotamia. Though 
age and growing infirmities, the great expense of printing, and the 
want of a patron, prevented Dr. Ridley from availing himself of these 
manuscripts; yet having, under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, 
succeeded in acquiring a knowledge of the Syriac language, he 
employed himself at intervals in making a transcript of the Four 
Gospels. These, being put into the hands of the late Professor 
White, were published by him with a literal Latin translation, in 
1778, in two volumes 4to., at the expense of the delegates of the 
Clarendon press at Oxford. In 1779, Professor White published 
from the same press the Acts of the Apostles and the Catholic 
Epistles, and in 1804, the Epistles of Saint Paul, also in 4to. and 
accompanied with a Latin translation. 

The Philoxenian version, though made immediately from the 
Greek, is greatly inferior to the Peschito, both in the accuracy 
with which it is executed, and also in its style. It is, however, not 
devoid of value, “ and is of real importance to a critic, whose object 
is to select a variety of readings, with the view of restoring the ge- 
nuine text of the Greek original: for he may be fully assured, that 
every phrase and expression is a precise copy of the Greek text as it 
stood in the manuscript from which the version was made. But, as it 
is not prior to the sixth century, and the Peschito was written either at 
the end of the first, or at the beginning of the second century, it is of less 
importance to know the readings of the Greek manuscript that was used 
in the former, than those of the original employed in the latter.” ἢ 

3. Of the orHEeR Syriac Versions, the Syro-Estrangelo version 
of the Old Testament, and the Paleestino-Syriac version of part of the 
New Testament, are of sufficient importance to deserve a brief notice. 

[1.1 The Syro-EsrrancEto version is a translation of Origen’s 
Hexaplar edition of the Greek Septuagint: it was executed in the 
former part of the seventh century, and its author is unknown. ‘The 
late Professor De Rossi, who published the first specimen of it? 
does not decide whether it is to be attributed to Mar-Abba, James 


See ee 

1 Michaelis’s Introduction tothe New Testament, vol.ii. parti. p.68. Τὸ Bishop Marsh’s 
Notes, ibid. part. ii. pp. 533—585. we are chiefly indebted for the preceding account of 
the Syriac Versions of the New Testament. See also Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. pp.372 
—386. Dr. G. H. Bernstein’s Dissertation on Thomas of Harkel’s revision of the 
Syro-Philoxenian Version, intitled De Versione Novi Testamenti Syriacd Heracleensi 
Commentatio. Lipsiz, 1822, 4to. 

2 M. De Rossi's publication is intitled Specimen inedite et Hexaplaris Bibliorum 
Versionis, Syro-Estranghele, cum simplici atque utriusque fontibus, Graco et Hebrxo, 
collate cum duplici Latina versione et notis. Edidit, ac diatribam de rarissimo codice 
Ambrosiano, unde illud haustum est, preemisit Johannes Bern. Rossi. 8vo. Parme, 1778. 
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of Edessa, Paul Bishop of Tela, or to Thomas of Heraclea. Asse- 
manni, ascribes it to ‘Thomas, though other learned men affirm that 
he did no more than collate the Books of Scripture. This version, 
however, corresponds.exactly with the text of the Septuagint, espe- 
cially in those passages in which the latter differs from the Hebrew. 
A MS. of this version is in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, com- 
prising the Books of Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Solomon, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Hosea, Amos, Habakkuk, Ze- 
phaniah, Hageai, Zechariah, Malachi, Jeremiah, Daniel, and Isaiah : 
it also contains the obelus and other marks of Origen’s Hexapla; and a 
subscription at the end states it to have been literally translated from 
the Greek copy, corrected by Eusebius himself, with the assistance 
of Pamphilus, from the books of Origen, which were deposited in 
the library at Caesarea. The conformity of this MS. with the ac- 
count given by Masius, in the preface to his learned Annotations on 
the Book of Joshua, affords strong grounds for believing that this is 
the second part of the MS. described by him as then being in his 
possession, and which, there is reason to fear, is irrecoverably lost. 
From this version M. Norberg edited the prophecies of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel in 1787, 4to. Londini, Gothorum; and M. Bugati, the 
Book of Daniel, at Milan, 1788, 4to.? 

[ii.] The Patastino-Syriac, or Syrrac TRANSLATION or JE- 
RUSALEM, was discovered in the Vatican Library at Rome by M. 
Adler, in a manuscript of the eleventh century. It is not an entire 
translation of the New Testament, but only a Lectionarium, or col- 
lection of detached portions, appointed to be read in the services of 
the church on Sundays and festival days. It is written in the Syriac 
or Chaldee dialect of Jerusalem, and was evidently made in a Roman 
province: for in Matt. xxvii. 27. the word στρατιωται, soldiers, is ren- 
dered by §17317 (Romta), as if the translator had never heard of any 
soldiers but Romans; and in the same verse σπειράς band or cohort, 
is rendered by the Latin word castra, 8\OOp. These and other 
indications afford reason to think, that the manuscript contains a 
translation made from the Greek, in Palestine; it was written at An- 
tioch, and from all these circumstances, this version has been deno- 
minated the Jerusalem-Syriac Version. ‘This manuscript has not 
yet been collated throughout, so that it is very uncertain to what re- 
cension it belongs. But, from what is known concerning it, there is 
reason to think that it combines the readings of different families. ? 

11. Eeyprian Verstons.— From the proximity of Egypt to 
Judzea, it appears that the knowledge of the Gospel was very early 


The specimen consists of the first psalm printed in six columns. The first contains the 
Greek text of the Septuagint ; the second, the Syro-Estrangelo text; the third, the Latin 
text translated from the Septuagint; the fourth, the Hebrew text; the fifth, the Peschito 
or old Syriac text above noticed ; and the sixth, the Latin text translated from this latter 
version. 

1 Masch. part. ii. vol.i. pp 58—60. Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. Feed. ρρ. 76--- 78. Monthly 
Review, O. S. vol. lix, pp. 452—454. Some other Syriac versions of less note are de- 
scribed by Masch, ut supra, pp. 60-- 62. 

2 Cellérier, Introd. au Nouv. Test. pp. 180,181. Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. pp.386 
—389. A notice of the principal editions of the Syriac Version is given in the Appendix, 
pp: 40, 41. 
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communicated to the inhabitants of that country, whose language was 
divided into three dialects — theCopézc, or dialect of Lower Egypt; the 
Sahidic, or dialect of Upper Egypt; and the Basmuric, or dialect of 
Middle Egypt. 

The Coptic language is a compound of the old Egyptian and 
Greek ; into which the Old Testament was translated from the Sep- 
tuagint, perhaps in the second or third century, and certainly before 
the seventh century. Of this version, the Pentateuch was published 
by Wilkins in 1731; and a Psalter, by the congregation de Propa- 
ganda Fide, at Rome, in 1744 and 1749.’ 

In the Sanrpic language the ninth chapter of Daniel was pub- 
lished by Minter at Rome in 1786; and Jeremiah, ch. ix. 17. to 
ch. xiii., by Mingarelli, in Rel¢quie Egyptiorum Codicum in Biblio- 
theca Naniana asservate, at Bologna, in 1785. The late Dr. Woide 
was of opinion that both the Coptic and Sahidic versions were made 
from the Greek. They express the phrases of the Septuagint ver- 
sion; and most of the additions, omissions, and transpositions, which 
distinguished the latter from the Hebrew, are discoverable in the 
Coptic and Sahidic versions. 

The Coptic version of the New Testament was published at Oxford 
in 1716, in 4to., by Daniel Wilkins, a learned Prussian, who has en- 
deavoured to prove that it must have been executed prior to the 
third century; but his opinion has been controverted by many 
learned men, and particularly by Louis Picques, who refers it to 
the fifth century. Professor Hug, however, has shown that it could 
not have been composed before the time of Hesychius, nor before 
the middle of the third century.” The celebrated passage (1 John 
v. 7.) is wanting in this version, as well as in the Syriac-Peschito, 
and Philoxenian translations. From the observations of Dr. Woide, 
it appears that the Coptic inclines more to the Alexandrian than the 
Sahidic — that no remarkable coincidence is to be found between 
the Coptic or Sahidic and the Vulgate, —and that we have no reason 
to suspect that the former has been altered or made to conform to 
the latter. - 

Concerning the age of the Sahidic version, critics are not yet 
agreed. Dr. Woide, however, has shown that it was most probably 
executed in the second century; and, consequently, it is of the utmost 
importance to the criticism of the Greek Testament. In a dissert- 
ation on this version, written in the German language, and abridged 
by Bishop Marsh®, Dr. W. observes, that there are now in exist- 
ence two Sahidic manuscripts, — one formerly in the possession of 
the late Dr. Askew, the other brought from Egypt by the celebrated 
traveller, Mr. Bruce. The former contains a work, intitled Sophia, 
and written by Valentinus, in the second century. This manuscript 
contains various passages both from the Old and New Testament, 
which coincide with the fragments of the Sahidic version now extant ; 


1 Masch, part. ii. vol. i. pp. 182—190. Jahn, p. 81. The only perfect copy of the 
Coptic Bible now in Europe is said to be in the possession of Monsieur Marcel, See 
M. Quatremére’s Recherches sur la Langue et la Littérature d’ Egypte, p. 118. 

2 Hug’s Introd. vol. i. p. 410. 

8 Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. partii. pp. 595, 596. 
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whence it is concluded that a Sahidic version of the whole Bible not 
only existed so early as the beginning of the second century, but 
that it was the same as that of which we have various fragments, and 
which, if put together, would form perhaps a complete Sahidic ver- 
sion of the Bible. The other manuscript to which Dr. Woide ap- 
peals, contains two books, the one intitled Βιβλος τῆς γνώσεος, the 
other, Βιβλος Aoyou κατα μυστήριον. Now that this was written by 
a Gnostic, as well as the other manuscript, appears both from the 
title and the contents, and therefore it is concluded that the author 
lived in the second century. And as various passages are quoted 
in it both from the Old and New Testament, Dr. Woide deduces 
the same inference as from the foregoing. Of this version some frag- 
ments of the Gospels of Matthew and John have been published 
by Mingarelli, in a work intitled Zgyptiorum Codicum Reliquie, Ve- 
netiis in Bibliotheca Naniané asservate. (Bononiz, 1715, 4to.) But 
the completest collection of fragments of this version is that prepared 
for the press by the late Dr. Woide, who did not live to publish 
them. ‘The work was completed and edited by the Rev. Dr. Ford, 
from the Clarendon press, at Oxford, in folio, 1799, as an appendix 
to Dr. W.’s fac-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus. 

From the difference of their readings, and from the circumstance 
that additions in the one are omitted in the other, Bishop Marsh 
infers that the Coptic and Sahidic are independent versions, both 
made from the original Greek. Both, therefore, may be quoted as 
separate evidence for a reading in the Greek Testament. ἢ 

Besides the versions in the Coptic and Sahidic dialects, Father 
Georgi discovered, in a manuscript belonging to Cardinal Borgia, 
some fragments of a version written in a still different Keyptian dia- 
lect, which he calls the Ammonran Diatecr. It contains only 1 Cor. 
vil. 36. —ix. 16. and xiv. 33.—xv. 33. Some fragments of a Bas- 
MurRico-Coptic Version of the Old and New Testament, discovered 
in the Borgian Museum at Velitri, were published by M. Engelbreth 
at Copenhagen, in 1816. Dr. Frederick Munter has printed the 
Sahidic and Ammoniac texts of 1 Cor. ix. 1O—16. in his Commentatio 
de Indole Versionis Novi Testamenti Sahidice (4to. Hafnize, 1789), in 
parallel columns, in order to present the reader with a distinct view of 
the similarity or difference between the two versions. On account, 
however, of the chief difference consisting in the orthography of single 
words, he is not disposed to assign to the Ammoniac the name of a 
separate dialect. On considering the region where this dialect seemed 
to be vernacular, he was inclined for several reasons to fix upon the 
Oases, particularly the Ammonian Oasis, whence he called it the Am- 
monian Dialect: but Professor Hug, who has investigated the 
hypothesis of various learned men, is of opinion that the fragments in 
question may possibly exhibit the idiom of Middle Egypt. This 
version was probably executed in the latter part of the third century. ? 

III. The Erutoric or Asyssinran Version of the Old Testa- 
ment was made from the Septuagint : although its author and date are 


1 Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 76—81. partiil. pp. 586—597. 
2 Hug’s Introduction, vol. ii. pp. 417—423. For a notice of the editions or pub- 
lished fragments of the several Egyptian versions, see the Appendix to this volume, p. 43. 
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unknown, yet, from the marks of unquestionable antiquity which it 
bears, there is every reason to believe that it was executed in the 
fourth century. Some peculiar readings occur in this translation : 
but, where it seems to be exact, it derives considerable authority 
from its antiquity. Only a few books and fragments of this version 
have been printed. The first portions of the Ethiopic Scriptures 
that appeared in print, were the Psalms, and the Song of Solomon ; 
edited at Rome, by John Potken, a. Ὁ. 1513. The translation of 
the New Testament is supposed to have been made by Frumentius, 
who, about the year 330, first preached Christianity in Ethiopia. In 
1548, the New Testament was printed at Rome by some Abyssinian 
priests, and was afterwards reprinted in the London Polyglott: but 
as the manuscripts used in the Roman edition were old and muti- 
lated, the editors restored such chasms as appeared in the text, by 
translations from the Latin Vulgate. ‘These editions, therefore, are 
not of much value, as they do not present faithful copies of the 
antient Ethiopic text; which, according to Professor Hug, exhibits 
the appearance either of several versions being united in one copy, 
or of several MSS. (belonging to different recensions) being quoted 
in the composition of this version.’ 

There is, however, reason to expect that, in no long time, the gift 
of the entire Ethiopic Scriptures will be imparted to Abyssinia. A 
manuscript copy of this version, in fine preservation, has been pur- 
chased by the committee of the Church Missionary Society, From 
a memoir on this manuscript by Professor Lee, we learn, that it 
contains the first eight books of the Old Testament, written on 
vellum, in a bold and masterly hand, in two columns on each page. 
The length of the page is that of a large quarto: the width is not 
quite so great. ‘The volume contains 285 folios, of which the text 
covers 282, very accurately written, and in high preservation. On 
the first page is written, in Ethiopic, the invocation usually found in 
the books of the eastern Christians: * In thé name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Then follows an account 
of the contents of the book, written in Latin by some former pos- 
sessor, and a date A.D. 1596, 20th September. On the reverse of 
the first folio is found a table, not unlike the tables of genealogy in 
some of our old English Bibles, which seems to be intended to show 
the hours appointed for certain prayers. Then follows the Book of 
Genesis, as translated from the Greek of the Septuagint. On the 
reverse of the third folio is the following inscription in Arabic: 
“The poor Ribea, the Son of Elias, wrote it: O wine! to which 
nothing can be assimilated, either in reality or appearance: O ex- 
cellent drink ! of which our Lord said, having the cup in his hand, 
and giving thanks, ‘This is my blood for the salvation of men.’ ” 
Folios 7. & 8. have been supplied, in paper, by a more modern hand. 
On the reverse of folio 8. is a very humble attempt at drawing, in the 


1 Jahn, p. 81. Masch, partii. vol. i. pp. 140—143. Michaelis, vol. ii, pp. 95—98. 
610—614. Hug, vol. i. pp. 426—428. Walton, Prol. xv. §§ 10—12. pp. 679—685. 
Kortholt, pp. 298—301. In Mr. Bruce’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 416—420. (8vo. edit. ) 
there is an interesting account of the Ethiopic biblical books. It is not known in whose 
possession the manuscript copy of the Ethiopic version uow is, which was brought by 
Mr. B. from Abyssinia. 
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figure of a person apparently in prayer, accompanied by an inscrip- 
tion in Ethiopic, at the side of the figure: “ In the prayers of 
Moses and Aaron, to! Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, am I, thy ser- 
vant, O Lord, presented in the power of the Trinity, a weak, infirm, 
and defiled sinner. Let them implore Christ.” Under the drawing, 
in Ethiopic: “In the same manner, every slayer that slays Cain, 
will I repay in this; and, as he slew, so shall he be slain.” On the 
reverse of folio 98., at the end of the Book of Exodus, are two figures, 
somewhat similar, but rather better drawn, and seemingly by the writer 
ofthe manuscript ; and, in another place or two, there are marginal or- 
naments. At the end of Deuteronomy is this inscription, in Ethiopic: 
“ς The repetition of the law, which God spake to Moses. Numbered 
5070? (words). Intercede for your slave Isaac.” — At the end of the 
volume: ‘ Pray for those who laboured in this book; and for your 
slave Isaac, who gave this to Jerusalem, the Holy.” ‘Then follows 
an inscription, in Arabic: “In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, one God. O Lord, save thy people 
from every evil! O our God, Jesus Christ, the speaker to men! O 
holy people, remember your slave Isaac, the poor: God shall -re- 
member you in the mercies of this book. Pray, if God be willing, 
that I may be permitted to see your face. And pray for me, the 
sinner. Pardon my sins, O Lord! and let my body be buried in 
Mount Sion.” Then follows, in Ethiopic: ‘That our enemies may 
not say of us, ‘ We have conquered them:’ be ye prudent. We 
have given you a lamp. Be ye the culture.—Sow ye the flock: 
reap and rejoice.”..... A few lines have been erased. ‘Then follows 
-... “me, Isaac, the poor, in your prayers. It was completed in 
Beth Gabbaza, of Axuma. In thy name, O Lord, have I planted, 
that thou place me not in aay other place except Mount Sion; the 
mount of Christ; the house of Christians. Let them not be forgotten 
in your prayers, who have read and testified to you. Preserve, O 
Lord, this my offering for me thy servant, the poor; and preserve 
all these books which I offer, that the brethren, dwelling at Jeru- 
salem, may be comforted. And pray for me’, forget me not in the 
holy offices, and in prayer, that we may all stand before God in the 
terrible day and hours. ‘That it might not be written that we 
were wanting, I have previously sent and given you this for the 
warfare of the testimony. Intercede, and bless. And also for the 
refreshing of the record of the Fathers: and also for Cueskam*, the 


1 As this inscription, which occurs on the supplied leaves, savours of the errors of the 
Romish Church, it was probably written by some Abyssinian Catholic. The inscriptions of 
Isaac, the writer of the MS., though mutilated, and sometimes obscure, seem free from 
these errors. The figure of St. Peter, mentioned below, was probably traced by the same 
hand. 

2 It is customary among the Jews, Syrians, and Ethiopians, to number the words in the 
books of Scripture. 

3 In most of the eastern churches, it is the practice to enumerate their Saints in a 
certain part of the Liturgy. 

4 The name of a region, a sea, and a mountain, in Ethiopia; so celebrated, as to be 
esteemed by the Ethiopians as preferable to even Sinai or Mount Olivet ; and, as tradition 
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queen of the sons of Abyssinia; that they may be comforted, and 
thence convert our region —may, moreover, migrate into other 
regions, and restore Jerusalem : and for the Calvar y of Mary. 
Let them pray for me. Let it be preserved as the widow’s mite, for 
ever and ever. Let them not sell or exchange; nor let them carry 
it away; nor let them cause it to be placed elsewhere. And..... 
the rest is wanting. Hence it appears, that the book was written at 
Axuma, the antient capital of Ethiopia; and that it was sent by 
Isaac to the Abyssinians residing in Jerusalem. No date appears in 
the manuscript itself. It is, probably, about 300 years old. On the 
reverse of fol. 285. is a drawing, intended to represent Andrew the 
Apostle, with the book of the “Gospels in one hand, and the keys 
in the other. Some less ingenious draftsman, however, has, by means 
of the transparency of the’ vellum, traced out this figure on the first 
page of this folio, and given the name of Peter to his humble repre- 
sentation. He has thus succeeded in assigning to St. Peter the 
first place, and also in bestowing on him the keys. Against this 
picture of Peter is placed his age, 120 years. 

The following fac-simile represents part of the remarkable pro- 


phecy of Balaam. ! 


Num. X XIV. 17. 
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says, whither Joseph and Mary, with the child Jesus, betook themselves, making it their 
residence for some time, after the flight into Egypt, Castell, sub voce. — Ludolf, sub voce, 
says it is the name of a monastery in Upper Egypt, which was always had in great vener- 
ation by the Copts and Ethiopians; and where Christ is said to have resided with his 


mother, when he fled from Herod. 
1 Kighteenth Report of the Church Missionary Society, pp. 188, 189. In p. 190, there 
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1 shall see him, but not now: I shail call him blessed, but he is not 
near: there shall arise a star out of Jacob, and from Israel shall it 
arise: and he shall destroy the ambassadors of Moab, and shall take 
captive all the children of Seth. 

This precious manuscript has been carefully transcribed, and is now 
printing with a fount of types, cast at the expense of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, from the matrices (preserved at Frankfort) of 
the celebrated Ethiopic scholar John Ludolph; whose types, as used 
in his printed works, have been highly approved by the Abyssinians. ἢ 

IV. Arasic Versions.— Although the Christian religion was 
preached in Arabia, as well as in other countries of the East, at an 
early period, yet it never was the established religion of the country, 
as in Syria and Egypt; for even the temple at Mecca was a heathen 
temple till the time of Mohammed. Historical evidence, therefore, 
concerning the Arabic versions of the Old Testament, does not ex- 
tend beyond the tenth century, when 

1. Rabbi Saadias Gaon, a celebrated Jewish teacher at Babylon, 
translated, or rather paraphrased, the Old Testament into Arabic: 
of this version the Pentateuch was printed at Constantinople, in folio, 
in the year 1546, in Hebrew characters; and in the Paris and Lon- 
don Polyglotts, in Arabic letters. —The prophecy of Isaiah was pub- 
lished by Paulus in 8vo. at Jena, in 1790, 1791. The remaining 
books of this translation have not hitherto been discovered. Besides 
this, there are several other Arabic versions extant, made immediately 
from the Hebrew, either by Jews, Samaritans, or Christians, of which 
the following are the principal, viz. 

2. The Arabic version of the Pentateuch, published by Erpenius 
at Leyden in 1622, 4to., appears to have been executed in the thir- 
teenth century by some African Jew, who has very closely adhered 
to the Hebrew. 

3. The Arabic version of the Book of Joshua, printed in the Paris 
and London Polyglotts, is, in the opinion of Bauer, made directly 
from the Hebrew. Its author and date are not known. 

4. The Pentateuch, Psalms, and Prophecy of Daniel, were trans- 
lated by Saadia Ben Levi Asnekot, who lived in the early part of the 
seventeenth century: they are extant only in MS. in the British Mu- 
seum”, and are of very little value. 

Besides these versions, the Arab Christians have a translation of 
the Book of Job (printed in the Paris and London Polyglotts), and 
two versions of the Psalms, still in MS., which were respectively made 
from the Peschito or Old Syriac version. All the Arabic books of 
the Old Testament (with the exception of the Pentateuch and Job), 
which are printed in those Polyglotts, were executed from Hesy- 


is an interesting notice of the Ethiopic MSS. of the Scriptures, in the Royal Library at 
Paris. 

1 For a notice of such parts of the Ethiopic Version of the Scriptures as have been 
printed, see the Appendix to this volume, p. 44.; and for other particulars relative to this 
Version, the reader is referred to Mr. Platt’s ‘* Catalogue of the Ethiopic Biblical Manu- 
scripts in the Royal Library of Paris, and in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,”’ &c. London, 1823. 4to. 

2 Cat. Harl. MSS. vol. iii. num, 5505. 
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chius’s recension of the Septuagint. The Psalms, inserted in Jus- 
tiniani’s Polyglott Psalter, and Gabriel Sionita’s Arabic Psalter, 
were made from Lucian’s recension of that version: and the Arabic 
Psalter, printed at Aleppo in 1706, 4to., follows the Melchitic’ re- 
cension of the Lxx.” 

There are many Arabic translations of the New Testament, be- 
sides those which have appeared in print: for since the Arabic lan- 
guage supplanted the Syriac and Egyptian, the inhabitants of the 
countries where these had been spoken, have been obliged to annex 
Arabic translations to the antient versions, which are no longer un- 
derstood. ‘These Arabic translations are supposed to have been 
made at different times between the seventh and the eleventh cen- 
turies: in general they were not all executed from the original text, 
but from the versions which they were intended to accompany. ‘Thus 
some which are placed together with the Greek text, have been made 
from the Greek, while others have been made from the Syriac, the 
Coptic, and even from the Latin Vulgate. ὃ 

V. The ArMeniAN Version of the Old Testament was made from 
the Alexandrian Septuagint: its author was Miesrob, who invented 
letters fully expressive of the Armenian tongue, towards the close of 
the fourth or early in the fifth century. It is said to have been sub- 
sequently altered according to the Peschito or old Syriac version, 
and according to the Latin Vulgate, by Uscan, an Armenian bishop, 
who was specially sent to Amsterdam to superintend the edition there 
printed in 1666. ‘The translation of the New Testament is ascribed 
jointly to Miesrob, and to the patriarch Isaac, at the end of the fourth 
or early in the fifth century. It was twice translated from the Syriac, 
and then from the Greek; and that the copies now extant were made 
from the latter language, is evident from their containing those books 
of the New Testament which were never admitted into the Peschito 
or antient literal Syriac version. This version, in the opinion of 
Semler, is of great importance, as faithfully representing the Greek 
MSS. whence it was made: but Michaelis observes, that it would be 
an inestimable treasure, had it descended to us unaltered by time and 
superstition. It has in several instances been made conformable to 
the Vulgate by Haitho or Hethom, sovereign of the Lesser Armenia 
from A.D. 1224 to 1270, who was attached to the Church of Rome, 
and skilled in the Latin language. * 


τ The Melchites were those Christians in Syria, Egypt, and the J.evant, who, though 
not Greeks, followed the doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek Church. They were 
called Melchites, that is, Royalists, by their adversaries, by way of reproach, on account of 
their implicit submission to the edict of the emperor Marcian, in favour of the council of 
Chalcedon. Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. vol. ii. p. 188. note (m). 

2 Carpzoy. Crit. Sacr. pp. 640—644. Bauer, Crit. Sacr. pp. 321—324, Jahn, Introd. 
ad Vet. Feed. pp. 78—80. Masch, partii. vol. i. pp. 103—110. 

3- Michaelis (vol. ii. parti. pp. 81—95.) and Hug (vol. i. pp. 430—454.) have gone 
fully into the history of the Arabic versions. For a notice of the principal editions of 
them, see the Appendix to this volume, pp. 41, 42. 

4 Jahn, p. 82. Masch, pp. 169—173.; Kortholt, pp. 304, 305. On the present 
state of the Armenian church in India, see Dr, Buchanan’s ‘Christian Researches,’’ 
pp. 311-546. Semler, Apparatus ad Liberalem Novi Testamenti Interpretationem, 
p. 69. Michaelis, vol. 11, pp. 98—105. 614—617. Hug, vol.i. pp. 394—399, 
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VI. Persic Verstons.— Although we have no authentic account 
of the conversion of the whole Persian nation to Christianity, yet we 
are informed by Chrysostom and Theodoret, that the Scriptures were 
very antiently translated into the Persian language. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that any fragments of this antient version are extant. 
The translation of the Pentateuch, printed in the 4th volume of 
Bishop Walton’s Polyglott, was executed by a Jew, for the benefit 
of the Jews, in the eleventh or twelfth century. The Hebrew text 
is, for the most part, faithfully rendered. Bishop Walton mentions 
two Persic versions of the Psalms—one by a Portuguese monk at 
Ispahan in the year 1618, and another by some Jesuits from the Vul- 
gate Latin version.’ ‘These are yet in manuscript. 

There are extant two Persian Versions of the four Gospels, the 
most antient and valuable of which was first printed in the London 
Polyglott, by Bishop Walton, from a manuscript in the possession of 
Dr. Pococke, dated a. Ὁ. 1314: it was made from the Syriac, having 
sometimes retained Syriac words, and subjoined a Persian translation. 
The other Persian translation was edited by Wheloc, and after his 
decease by Pierson, at London, in 1652-57, after a collation of three 
manuscripts. It is supposed to have been made from the Greek. ? 


SECTION IV. 
ON THE ANTIENT WESTERN VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


I. Antient Latin Versions of the Scriptures. —1. Of the Oup Irauic or 
AnTE-HigzRONYMIAN VERSION.—2. Account of the Biblical Labours 
and Latin Version of JEROME.—3. Of the VULGATE VERSION and its 
Revisions. —4. Critical Value of the Latin Vulgate Version. — 11. Goruic 
Version. — III. Sctavonic Version. —IV. ANGLo-SAxon VERSION. 


1. Ayrmenr Latin Verstons of THE Scrrprures.— At the com- 
mencement of the Christian zera, the Latin was gradually supplant- 
ing the Greek as a general language, and it soon might be called the 
language of the western church. From the testimony of Augustine®, 
it appears that the Latin church possessed a very great number of 
versions of the Scriptures, made at the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and whose authors were unknown; and that, in the primitive 
times, as soon as any one found a Greek copy, and thought himself 
sufficiently versed in both languages, he attempted a translation of 
it.* In the course of time, this diversity of translation produced 


! Walton, prol. xvi. §§6—8. pp. 692—695. Kortholt, c. xix. pp. 301—303. Jahn, 
p- 80. For an account of editions consult Masch, partii. vol. i. pp. 1583—164. 

2 Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 105, 106. 617—619. Semler, p. 69. Walton, Prol. c. xvi. 
§ 9. pp. 695, 696. Hug, vol. i. pp. 389—393. 

3 Augustine, de Doctr. Christ. 1. ii. c. 11. 

4 These various antient Latin versions, which are frequently termed Ante- Hicronymian, 
and of the manuscripts of which some valuable fragments have been preserved to us in the 
writings of the Fathers, were written in barbarous Latin, and frequently differed greatly, 
One single exampie, out of many that might be offered, will suffice. Col. ii. 15. as cited 
by Hilary (de-Trin. lib, i. c. 13.),-runs thus: ‘* Exutus carnem ex potestates ostentui 
fecit, triumphatis iis cum fiducid in semet ipso.”” The same passage, as cited by Augustine, 

[9] 
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much confusion, parts of separate versions being put together to form 
an entire composition, and marginal notes being inserted into the text : 
but one of these Latin translations appears to have acquired a more 
extensive circulation than the others, and for several ages was prefer- 
ably used, under the name of the Vetus Itala or old Italic, on account 
of its clearness and fidelity.’ ‘This version, which in the time of Je- 
rome was received as canonical, is by him termed sometimes the Vau- 
gate and sometimes the Old, in opposition to the new translation un- 
dertaken by him. He mentions no other version. The Old Italic 
was translated from the Greek in the Old Testament as well as in the 
New, there being comparatively few members of the Western church, 
who were skilled in Hebrew. From the above cited expressions of 
Augustine, it has been inferred that the old Italic version was made 
in the frst century of the Christian zra; but the New Testament 
could not have been translated into Latin before the canon had been 
formed, which was certainly not made in the first century: and the 
great number of Hebraisms and Syriasms observable in it, particu- 
larly in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, have induced some emi- 
nent critics to conjecture that the authors of this translation were 
Jews converted to Christianity.” There is, however, every reason 
to believe, that it was executed in the early part of the second cen- 
tury: “ αἱ least it was quoted by Tertullian before the close of that 
century. But, before the end of the fourth century, the alterations, 
either designed or accidental, which were made by transcribers of 
the Latin Bible, were become as numerous as the alterations in the 
Greek Bible, before it was corrected by Origen.” ° 

2. To remedy this growing evil, Jerome, at the request, and under 
the patronage of Pope Damasus, towards the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, undertook to revise this translation, and make it more conform- 
able to the original Greek. He executed the revision of the Old 
Testament according to the Hexaplar text of Origen, which he went 
to Cesarea to consult, and the New Testament after the original 
Greek; and completed his task a. Ὁ. 390 or 391. Of this revision, 
the Book of Job and the Psalms (which alone have been preserved 
to our times), together with the Chronicles, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 


(contra Faustum, lib. xvi. c. 29.) stands thus: ‘¢ Exutus se carnem principatus et potes- 
tates exemplavit, fiducialiter triumphatus eos in semet ipso.’’ Other examples may be seen 
in Hug, vol. i. pp. 454—456. 

1 Augustine, de Doct. Christ. 1. ii. c.15. This passage of Augustine is suspected to be 
incorrect, and Bishop Marsh, after Bentley, Ernesti, Lardner, and other critics, thinks 
that we ought to read illa for Itala. (Michaelis, vol.ii. part ii. p.623. See also Dr. Lardner’s 
Works, vol. v. pp. 115, 116.) But this conjecture is supported by no manuscript, and is 
also contradicted by the context of Augustine. M. Breyther, who has examined the 
various conjectures and arguments, which have been alleged in support of the reading of 
illa, determines in favour of Jtala as the genuine reading. (Dissert. de vi quam antiquis- 
simz versiones, que extant, in crisin Evang. 1V. habeant, pp. 13—24.) Prof. Hug 
also determines in favour of Itala. (Introd. to New Test. vol. i. pp. 460, 461.) 

2 «The learned and ingenious Eichhorn, in his introduction to the Old Testament, 
supposes that the first Latin version of the Bible was made in Africa; where Latin alone 
being understood, a translation was more necessary ; where the Latin version was held in 
the highest veneration ; and where, the language being spoken with less purity, barbarisms 
might have been more easily introduced than in a provincial town in Italy.”” Bp. Marsh’s 
Michaelis, vol. ii. partii. p. 628. 

3 Bishop Marsh’s Divinity Lectures, parti. p. 66. 
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and Song of Solomon, are all that were ever published; Jerome’s 
manuscripts, comprising the remaining books of Scripture, being lost 
or destroyed through the wilful negligence or fraud of some indivi- 
dual whom he has not named.! But before Jerome had finished his 
revisal, he had commenced a translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew into Latin, in order that the Western Christians, who 
used this last language only, might know the real meaning of the 
Hebrew text, and thus be the better qualified to engage in contro- 
versial discussions with the Jews. 

3. This version, which surpasses all former ones, was executed 
at different times, Jerome having translated particular books in the 
order requested by his friends. We learn from Augustine, that it 
was introduced into the churches by degrees, for fear of offending 
weak persons: at length it acquired so great an authority from the 
approbation it received from Pope Gregory I., that ever since the 
seventh century it has been exclusively adopted”? by the Romish 
Church, under the name of the VuLGATE version: and a decree of 
the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century, commanded that the 
Vulgate alone should be used whenever the Bible is publicly read, 
and in all sermons, expositions, and disputations ; and pronounced it 
to be authentic, — avery ambiguous term, which ought to have been 
more precisely defined, than the members of that Council chose to de- 
fine it. “ Upon this ground many contended, that the Vulgate version 
was dictated by the Holy Spirit ; at least was providentially guarded 
against all error; was consequently of divine authority, and more to 
be regarded than even the original Hebrew and Greek texts. And, 
in effect, the decree of the Council, however limited and moderated 
by the explanation of some of their more judicious divines, has given 
to the Vulgate such a high degree of authority, that, in this instance 
at least, the translation has taken place of the original; for these 
translators, instead of the Hebrew and Greek texts, profess to translate 
the Vulgate. Indeed, when we find the Vulgate very notoriously de- 
ficient in expressing the sense, they do the original Scriptures the 
honour of consulting them, and take the liberty, by following them, 
of departing from their authentic guide; but, in general, the Vulgate is 
their original text; and they give us a translation of a translation ; by 
which second transfusion of the Holy Scriptures into another tongue, 
still more of the original sense must be lost, and more of the genuine 
spirit must evaporate.” ® 

The universal adoption of Jerome’s new version throughout the 
Western church rendered a multiplication of copies necessary ; and 
with them new errors were introduced in the course of time, by the 
intermixture of the two versions (the Old Italic, and Jerome’s or the 
Vulgate) with each other. Of this confusion, Cassiodorus was the 


1 Jerome, Ep. 64. ad Augustin. 

2 With the exception of the Psalms ; which being daily chaunted to music in the church 
service, made it difficult to introduce alterations. The Old Italic Psalter, as corrected by 
Jerome, has therefore been used ever since the time of Gregory I. ‘The apocryphal books 
of Baruch, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and the two books of Maccabees, are also retained 
from the old Latin version. 

3 Bp. Lowth’s Translation of Tsaiah, vol. i. Prel, Diss, p. Ixxiii. 
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principal cause, who ordered them to be written in parallel columns, 
that the old version might be corrected by the Vulgate ; and though 
Alcuin in the eighth century, by the command of Charlemagne, pro- 
vided more accurate copies, the text again fell into such confusion, 
and was so disfigured by innumerable mistakes of copyists, — (not- 
withstanding the efforts made to correct it by Lanfranc archbishop 
of Canterbury in the eleventh century, and by Cardinal Nicholas, and 
some other divines, about the middle of the twelfth and in the thir- 
teenth centuries) — that the manuscripts of the middle ages materially 
differ from the first printed editions. 

Robert STEPHENS was the first who attempted to remedy this con- 
fusion, by publishing his critical editions of the Vulgate in 1528, 1532, 
1534, 15407, and particularly in 1545 and 1546. These, especially 
the last, having incurred the censures of the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
John Hentenius, a divine of Louvain, was employed to prepare a 
new edition of the Vulgate: this he accomplished in 1547 in folio, 
having availed himself of Stephens’s previous labours with great ad- 
vantage. A third corrected edition was published by Lucas Bru- 
gensis, with the assistance of several other divines of Louvain, in 1573, 
in three volumes, 8vo., which was also reprinted in 1586 in 4to. and 
8vo., with the critical notes of Lucas Brugensis. ‘The labours of the 
Louvain divines not being in every respect approved by Sixtus V., he 
commanded a new revision of the text to be made with the utmost 
care: to this work he devoted much time and attention, and corrected 
the proofs himself of the edition which was published at Rome in 1590, 
in folio. The text thus revised, Sixtus pronounced to be the authentic 
Vulgate, which had been the object of inquiry in the Council of Trent; 
and ordained that it should be adopted throughout the Romish 
Church. But, notwithstanding the labours ofthe Pope, this edition 
was discovered to be so exceedingly incorrect, that his successor 
Gregory XIV. caused it to be suppressed; and Clement VIII., the 
successor of Gregory in the pontificate, published another authentic 
Vulgate in 1592. This, however, differs more than any other edition, 
from that of Sixtus V., and mostly resembles that of Louvain. ‘These 
fatal variances between editions, alike promulgated by pontiffs claim- 
ing infallibility, have not passed unnoticed by Protestant divines, who 
have taken advantage of them in a manner that sensibly affects the 
Church of Rome; especially Kortholt, who has at great length re- 
futed the pretensions of Bellarmine in favour of the Vulgate in a mas- 


1 The edition of 1540 was Stephens’s principal edition of the Latin Vulgate; as his 
edition of 1550 was his principal edition of the Greek. In magnificence it surpasses 
every edition of the Vulgate that ever was printed: and it is likewise of great value to a 
critic, as it contains a copious collection of readings from Latin manuscripts, and some of 
the early editions. Father Simon (Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. Test. ch. xi. p. 130.) 
calls it “un chef-d’euvre en fait de Bible ;” and (p.131.) he terms this edition “ da meil- 
leuwre des toutes.’ Hentenius, in his preface to the Louvain edition, calls it ‘* accuratissima 
et castigalissima Biblia.” (See also the praises bestowed on it in Masch’s edition of Le 
Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, partii. vol. iii, p. 187.) The title-page prefixed to the New 
Testament bears the date of 1539; though that which is prefixed to the Old Testament is 
dated 1540. (Marsh’s Letters to Travis, p. 254. note.) Jt is by this latter date, that 
Stephens’s best edition of the Vulgate is usually known and cited. 
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terly manner!, and our learned countryman Thomas James, in his 
Bellum Papale, sive Concordia Discors Sixti V. (London, 1600, 4to.) 
who has pointed out very numerous additions, omissions, contradic- 
tions, and other differences between the Sixtine and Clementine edi- 


tions.” 


From this very curious and now rare volume, the following 


specimens of the differences between these two editions are selected, 


and arranged. 


1. Clauses omitted in the Sixtine, but inserted in the Clementine Bible. 


Num. xxx. 11. 


Prov. xxv. 24. 


Lev. xx. 9. 
Jud. xvii. 2, 3. 
1 Kings iy. 21. 


3 Kings (same as our first) xii. 10. 


2 Chron. ii.10. 
Matt. xxvii. 35. 


2. Clauses or 


1 Sam, xxiy. 8. 


1 Sam, xxv. 6. 
2 Sam. vi. 12. 
2 Sam. viii. 8. 


2 Sam. xix. 10. 
Proy. xxiv. ult. 
Hab. i. 3. 


Matt. xxiv. 41. 
Acts xiv. 6. 
xxiv. 18, 19. 


Uxer in domo viri, &c. to the end of the verse. 

Melius est sedere in angulo domatis, &c. 

Patri matrique maledivit. 

Reddidit ergo eos matri sue, &c. 

Quia capta est arca Dei. 

Sic loqueris ad eos. 

Et vini vigenti millia metretas. 

Ut impleretur quod dictum est per prophetam dicentem, diviserunt sibi 
vestimenta mea, et super vestem meam miserunt sortem. 


words introduced into the Sixtine, but omitted in the 
Clementine Bible. 


Vivit dominus, quia nisi dominus percusserit eum, aut dies ejus venerit 
ut moriatur, aut descendens in prelium periret; propitius mihi sit 
dominus ut non miltam manum meam in Christum Domini. 

Ex multis annis salvos faciens tuos et omnia tua. 

Dixitque David, ibo et reducam arcam. 

De quo fecit Salomo omnia vasa erea in templo et mare eneum et 
columnas et altare. 

Et concilium totius Israel venit ad regem. 

Usque quo piger dormis ? usque quo de somno consurges. 

Quare respicis contemptores et taces conculcante impio justiorem se? Et 
facies homines quasi pisces maris, et quasi reptilia non habentia duceme 

Duo in lecto, unus assumetur, et unus relinquetur. 

Et commota est omnis multitudo in doctrina eorum, Paulus autem, &c. 

Et apprehenderunt me clamantes et dicentes, tolle inimicum nostrum. 


3. Manifest contradictions, or differences between the editions. 


Ex. xxiii. 18. 
Numb. xxxiv. 4. 
Deut. xvii. 8. 
Jos. ii. 18. 

lv. 23. 

xi. 19. 

IVs Se 
1Sam.iv. 9. 
Exe 99s 

1 Kingsvii. 9. 
Hab. 1. 1s. 
Heb. v. 11. 

2 Pet. i. 16. 


Ex. xxiv; 5. 
ΧΧΧΙΙ, 28, 
2Sam. xv. 7. 

1 Kings iv. 42. 
2 Kings xiv. 17. 
xxv. 19. 

2 Chron. xiii. 17. 


Sixtine Tue, Clementine mee. 

S. Ad meridiem, C. A meridie. 

S. Inter lepram et non lepram, C. Inter lepram et lepram. 
S. Signum non fuerit, C. Signum fuerit. 

S. Deo nostro, C. Vestro. 

S. Que se non traderet, C. Que se traderet. 
S. Tuo, C. Meo. 

S. Nobis, C. Vobis. 

S. 4 me, C. A te. 

S. Intrinsecus, C. Extrinsecus. 

S. Quare non respicis, C. Respicis. 

S. Interpretabilis, C. Ininterpretabilis. 

S. Indoctas, C. Doctas. 


4. Differences in numbers. 


. Vitulos duodecem, C. Vitulos, 
Trigenta tria millia, C. Vigenti millia. 
- Quatuor, C. Quadrigenta. 

S. Quingue millia, C. Quinque et mille. 
S. Viginti Quinque, C. Quindecem. 

S. Ser, C. Sexagenta. 

S. Quinguagenta, C. Quingenta. 


1 Kortholt, de variis Scripturee Editionibus, pp. 110—251. 
2 Additional instances of the contradictions between the above-mentioned papal editions, 


together with a defence of the Bellum Papale, may be seen in Mr. James’s ‘ ‘Treatise of 
the Corruptions of Scripture, Councils, and Fathers, by the Prelates, Pastors, and Pillars of 
the Church of Rome, for the Maintenance of Popery,”’ pp.272—358. London, 1688. 8vo. 
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5. Other remarkable differences. 


1 Sam. iii. 2,3. 5. Nec poterat videre lucernam Dei anteguam extingueretur. 
C. Nec poterat videre; lucerna Dei antequam extingueretur. 

1 Kingsii. 28. 5. dd Salomonem, C. Ad Jaob. 

2 Kingsxv.19. S. In thersam, C. In terram, 

Judithi. 2. 8S. Fecit, ejus muros in altitudinem 70 cubitus : this is one of those places 
where paper had been pasted on the text, the word first printed was 
latitudinem, and altitudinem was printed on a slip of paper, and put 
over it, C. Latiludinem. 

Ibidem. S. Latituwdinem, 30 cu. C. Altitudinem, 50. cubitus. 

Job xxxi. 75. S. Si secutus est oculus meus cor meum, C. Si secutum et oculos meus 

cor Meum. 

Psa. xli. 3. S. dd Deum fontem viveum, C. dd Deum fortem, vivum. 

Proy. xix. 23. S. Qui affligit patrem et fugit matrem, C. Qui affligat, &c. et fugat, &c. 

xx. 25. 8. Devorare sanctos, C. Devotare sanctos. 

Kizek. xiv. 22. S. Egredientur, C. Ingredientur. 

Sirach xxxviii.25. 8S. Sapientiam scribe, C. Sapientia scribe. 
xlii. 9. 5. Adultera, C. Adulta. 
Isaiah xlvi. 12. S. Justwm, C. Avem. 

Jer. xvil. 9. S. Cor hominis, C. Hominum. 1 

Besides the preceding revisions by papal authority, there have 
been several others executed by private individuals; in which the 
Latin Vulgate has been so much corrected from the original He- 
brew and iGacels that they have in some degree been considered 
(though erroneously) as new translations. Of this number are the 
Latin Bibles published by Clarius, Eber, and the Osianders. 

[i.] Isidore Cianrus’s edition of the Vulgate first appeared at 
Venice in 1542, and is of extreme rarity : i was reprinted at the 
same place in 1557 and 1564. He has not only restored the antient 
Latin text, but has also corrected it in a great number of places which 
he conceived to be erroneously translated, so as to make them con- 
formable to the Hebrew original. Although he corrected more than 
eight thousand places, as he states in his preface, yet he omitted some, 
lest he should offend the Roman Catholics by making too many 
alterations in the Vulgate version. 

[1.1 The method of Clarius was followed by Paul EsEr, who cor- 
rected the Vulgate from Luther’s German version. His edition was 
published at Wittemberg, in 1565, with the addition of Luther’s 
translation, under the authority of Augustus, [lector of Saxony; and 
was reprinted in 1574, in ten volumes, quarto. 

fiii.] The edition of Luke OstanDER appeared in 1578, and has since 
been very often reprinted; as also has a German translation of it, 
which was first published at Stutgard in 1600. -dndrew Osiander’s 
edition was also printed in 1600, and frequently since. ‘They have 
both corrected the Vulgate, according to the Hebrew originals; and 
have occasioned some confusion to their readers, by inserting their 
emendations in a character different from that in which the Vulgate 
text is printed. 

4. The Vulgate is regarded by Papists and Protestants in very 
different points of view: by the former it has been extolled beyond 
measure, while by most of the latter it has been depreciated as much 
below its intrinsic merit. Our learned countryman, John Bois 


(canon of Ely), was the first who pointed out the real value of this 


1 Hamilton’s Introduction to the Hebrew Scriptures, pp. 163 sree! 
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version, in his Collatio Veteris Interpretis cum Bezd altisque recen- 
tioribus (Svo. 1655). In this work, which is now of extreme rarity, 
the author has successfully shown that, in many places, the modern 
translators had unduly depreciated the Vulgate, and unnecessarily 
departed from it. Bois was followed by Father Simon, in his Hzs- 
toire Critique du Texte et des Versions du Nouveau Testament, who has 
proved that the more antient the Greek manuscripts and other 
versions are, the more closely do they agree with the Vulgate: and 
in consequence of the arguments adduced by Simon, the Vulgate 
has been more justly appreciated by biblical critics of later times. 

Although the Latin Vulgate is neither inspired nor infallible, as 
Morinus, Suarez, and other advocates of the Romish Church have 
attempted to maintain, yet it is allowed to be in general a faithful 
translation, and sometimes exhibits the sense of Scripture with 
greater accuracy than the more modern versions: for all those which 
have been made in modern times, by divines in communion with the 
Church of Rome, are derived from the Latin Vulgate, which, in 
consequence of the decree of the Council of Trent above noticed, 
has been substituted for the original Hebrew and Greek texts. The 
Latin Vulgate, therefore, is by no means to be neglected by the bib- 
lical critic: and since the Ante-Hieronymian Latin translations are 
unquestionably of great antiquity, both lead us to a discovery of the 
readings in very antient Greek manuscripts, which existed prior to 
the date of any now extant. Even in its present state, notwith- 
standing the variations between the Sixtine and Clementine editions, 
and that several passages are mistranslated, in order to support the 
peculiar dogmas of the Church of Rome, the Latin Vulgate pre-: 
serves many true readings ', where the modern Hebrew copies are 
corrupted. ” 

II. The Goruic Version of the Bible was made from the Greek, 
both in the Old and in the New Testament, by Ulphilas®, a cele- 
brated Bishop of the Meeso-Goths, who assisted at the council of 
Constantinople in 359, and was sent on an embassy to the emperor 
Valens about the year 378. He is said to have embraced Arianism, 
and to have propagated Arian tenets among his countrymen. Besides 
translating the entzre Bible into the Gothic language, Ulphilas is said 
to have conferred on the Meeso-Goths the invention of the Gothic 
characters. The character, however, in which this version of the 


1 Cappell has given numerous examples in his Critica Sacra, lib. ii. cc. vii. —ix. tom. ii. 
pp. 858—898. (edit. Scharfenberg). 

2 The preceding account of the Latin versions has been compiled from Michaelis, 

vol. ii. pp. 107—129. Semler, Apparatus ad Liberalem Vet. Test. Interpretationem, 
pp- 308—314. Carpzov. Critica Sacra, pp. 671—706. Leusden, Philologus Hebrao- 
mixtus, pp. 1—10. Bishop Walton, Prol. c. xi. pp. 470—507.; and Viser, Hermeneu- 
tica Sacra Novi Testamenti, vol, ii. partiii. pp.73—96. See also Muntinghe’s Expositio 
Critices Veteris Foederis, pp. 149—156.; and Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 464—483. 
For the principal editions of the Latin versions of the Scriptures, see the Appendix, 
pp. 44—46. 
3 ἐς This,”’ says Bishop Marsh, ‘is an original German name, and is a diminutive of the 
word Wolf: it is written in correct German, Wolfelein, but corruptly pronounced 
Wolfila or Wulfila, in the dialects of Switzerland, Bavaria, and Austria, to which that of 
the Mzeso- Goths, who likewise inhabited the banks of the Danube, is nearly allied.’’? Mi- 
chaelis, vol. 11, partii. p. 631. 
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New Testament is written, is, in fact, the Latin character of that 
age; and the degree of perfection, which the Gothic language had 
obtained during the time of Ulphilas, is a proof that it had then 
been written for some time. 

The translation of Ulphilas (who had been educated among the 
Greeks) was executed from the Greek: but, from its coincidence in 
many instances with the Latin, there is reason to suspect that it has 
been interpolated, though at a remote period, from the Vulgate. Its 
unquestionable antiquity, however, and its general fidelity, have con- 
curred to give this version a high place in the estimation of biblical 
critics: but, unfortunately, it has not come down to us entire. ‘The 
only parts extant in print are, a fragment of the book of Nehemiah, 
a considerable portion of the four Gospels, and some portions of 
the apostolic epistles. ? 

Ill. The Sctavonic, or Old Russian Version, was also made 
from the Greek, both in the Old and New Testaments. It is ascribed 
to the two brothers, Cyril? (or Constantine, surnamed the Philoso- 
pher on account of his learning,) and Methodius, sons of Leo a 
Greek nobleman of Thessalonica, who, in the latter part of the 
ninth century, first preached the Gospel among the Moravo-Sclavo- 
nians: but it is questionable, whether these missionaries translated 
the whole of the sacred code, or whether their labours comprised 
only the books of the New Testament and the Psalms of David. 
M. Dobrowsky (who has bestowed more pains on the critical study 
of the Sclavonic Scriptures than any person now living) is of opinion 
ἐς that, with the exception of the Psalms, no part of the Old Testa-. 
ment was translated at so early a period. So much, however, is 
certain, that the book of Proverbs must have been translated before, 
or in the twelfth century, as the frequent quotations made from it 
by Nestor (author of the Russian Chronicle, who died in 1156,) 
agree, on the whole, with the common text. The books of Job, on 
the other hand, the Prophets, and the apocryphal books of Wis- 
dom and Ecclesiasticus, appear to have been done in Servia, in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century; and the Pentateuch and remaining 
books in the fifteenth, either in Russia or Poland, at which time the 
whole were collected into one volume, and arranged according to 
the order of the books in the Bohemian Bible, printed in 1488 
or 1489.” The extreme rarity and recent date of MSS. of the 
entire Sclavonic Bible greatly corroborated this hypothesis of 
M. Dobrowsky, respecting the late execution of this version of 
the Old Testament.? Dr. Henderson has shown, by actual col- 


1 Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 130—1S3. 149—152. Hug, νο]. 1. pp. 498—513. 

2 To this Cyril is ascribed the invention of the Sclavonic letters: ‘* But, it is manifest, 
this invention consisted in nothing more than the adaptation of the uncial characters of the 
Greek alphabet, so far as they went, to express the sounds cf the new language, with the ad- 
dition of certain other letters, borrowed or changed from other alphabets, to make up the 
deficiency. He also substituted Sclavonic for the Phenician names of the letters; on 
which account the alphabet has been called the Cyrillic, after his name.”” Dr. Henderson’s 
Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, p.67. (London, 1826.) In pp. 60—102. the 
learned traveller has given an extended and very interesting account of the Sclavonic lan- 
guage and sacred literature, from which the present notice of the Sclayonic version is 


abridged. 3 Ibid. pp. 73, 74. 
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lation, that the Sclavonic text of the Old Testament, in the editio 
princeps of the Bible printed at Ostrog in 1581, was made with the 
assistance of the Vulgate or some antient Latin MSS. found in the 
Bulgarian monasteries, or that it was at least revised and altered 
according to them: and he is of opinion that, if this edition were 
carefully collated, it would yield a rich harvest of various readings, 
some of which might prove of essential service to a future editor of 
the Septuagint.* 

According to Professor Hug, the Sclavonic version exhibits the 
text of the Constantinopolitan recension. Μ. Dobrowsky pro- 
nounces it to be a very literal translation from the Greek, the Greek 
construction being very frequently retained, even where it is con- 
trary to the genius of the Sclavonian language; and in general it 
resembles the most antient manuscripts, with which it agrees, even 
where their united evidence is against the common printed reading. 
ἐς Tt contains at least three fourths of the readings which Griesbach 
has adopted into his text” [in his critical edition of the New Tes- 
ment]. ‘* Where he has few authorities, the Sclavonic mostly cor- 
roborates the authority of the textus receptus: and, where a great 
agreement obtains among the antient MSS. in favour of a reading, 
it joins them against the common editions. It varies from Theo- 
phylact as often as it agrees with him, and has neither been altered 
from him nor the Vulgate:”? and it possesses few or no Jectzones 
singulares, or readings peculiar to itself.? From an edition of this 
version, printed at Moscow in 1614, M. Alter selected the readings 
of the Four Gospels, and from a manuscript in the imperial library, 
the readings of the Acts and Epistles, which are printed in his 
edition of the Greek New Testament. (Vienna, 1787, 2 vols. 8vo.) 
M. Dobrowsky states that these various lections are given with great 
accuracy, but that those which Matthai has selected from the Re- 
velation are erroneous and useless. Griesbach has given a catalogue 
of the Sclavonic manuscripts collated for his edition of the New 
Testament, communicated to him by Dobrowsky.+* 

IV. Aneio-Saxon Version.— Although Christianity was planted 
in Britain in the first century, it does not appear that the Britons 
had any translation of the Scriptures in their language earlier than 
the eighth century. About the year 706, Adhelm, the first bishop 
of Sherborn, translated the Psalter into Saxon: and at his earnest 
persuasion, Egbert or Kadfrid, bishop of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, 
soon after executed a Saxon version of the Four Gospels.* Not 

} Dr. Henderson’s Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, p. 88. 

2 Ibid. pp. 89, 90. 


3 Dr. Henderson corroborates this account of M. Dobrowsky, and states that this ver- 
sion ‘‘may be considered as one of the most verbal ever executed. Not only is every 
word and particle scrupulously expressed, and made, in general, to occupy the same place 
in the translation that it does in the original, but the derivation and compounds, as well 
as the grammatical forms, are all successfully imitated.”’ (Ibid. pp. 91, 92.) 

4 Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 153 —158. 636,637. Griesbach, Prolegomena, vol.i. pp.cxxvii. 
—cxxxii. Beck, Monogrammata Hermeneutices Novi Testamenti, pp. 108, 109, Hug, 
vol, i. pp. 513—517. 

5 The manuscript of this translation is now deposited in the Cottonian Library in the 
British Museum (Nero, vp. iv.): Mr. Astle has given a specimen of it in plate xiv. of his 
* Origin and Progress of Writing,” and has described it in pp. 100, 101. 
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many years after this, the learned and venerable Bede (who died 
A. D. 735) translated the entire Bible into that language. There 
were other Saxon versions, either of the whole or of detached por- 
tions of the Scriptures, of a later date. A translation of the book 
of Psalms was undertaken by the illustrious King Alfred, who died 
A. ἢ. 900, when it was about half finished: and Elfric, who was 
archbishop of Canterbury in 995, translated the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Job, Judith, part of the book of Kings, Esther, and Maccabees. 
The entire Anglo-Saxon version of the Bible has never been printed : 
King Alfred’s ‘translation of the Psalms, with the interlineary Latin 
text, was edited by John Spelman, 4to. London, 1640; and there 
is another Saxon interlineary translation of the Psalter, deposited in 
the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. Of the Four Gospels, there 
have been three editions printed: an account of which will be found 
in the Appendix, pp. 48, 49. 

The Anglo-Saxon version being evidently translated from the Old 
Latin, Michaelis is of opinion that it may be of use in determining 
the readings of that version; and Semler has remarked, that it con- 
tains many 7 readings which vary both from the Greek ἘΠῚ Latin texts, 
of which he has given some examples. Dr. Mill selected various 
lections from this version; which, from the difference of style and 
inequalities observable in its execution, he ascribes to several au- 
thors: it is supposed to have been executed in the eighth century. ἢ 
On the application of antient versions to the ascer taining of various 
readings, see Part I. Chap. V. of this volume; and on "the benefit 
which may be derived from them in the interpretation of the Scrip- 


tures, see Part II. Book I. Chap. II. Sect. I. § 2. 


1 Johnson’s Hist. Account of English Translations of the Bible, in Bishop Watson’s 
Collection of Theological Tracts, vol. iii. pp. 61—63. Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. 
pp. 158. 637. Kortholt, pp.351—353. Semler, Apparatus ad Lib. Novi Test. Interp. 
pp. 72, 73. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BIBLE. 


Form of a SynacocueE Rott of the Pentateuch. 


SECTION I. 
ON THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. Different classes of Hebrew Manuscripts. —U. The Rolled Manuscripts 
of the Synagogues. —III. The Square Manuscripts used by the Jews 
in private life. —1V. Antient Recensions or Editions of Hebrew Manu- 
scripts. —V. Age of Hebrew Manuscripts. — VI. Of the order in which 
the Sacred Books are arranged in Manuscripts. — Number of Books 
contained in different Manuscripts. — VII. Modern Families or Recen- 
sions of Hebrew Manuscripts. — VIII. Notice of the most antient Manu- 
scripts. — IX. Brief notice cf the Manuscripts of the Indian Jews. 


ALTHOUGH, as we have already seen, the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament has descended to our times uncorrupted, yet, with 
all the care which the antient copyists could bestow, it was impossibe 
to preserve it free from mistakes, arising from the interchanging of 
the similar letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and other circumstances 
incident to the transcription of antient manuscripts. The Rabbins 
boldly asserted, and, through a credulity rarely to be paralleled, it 
was implicitly believed, that the Hebrew text was absolutely free 
from error, and that in all the manuscripts of the Old Testament 
not a single various reading of importance could be produced. Fa- 
ther Morin was the first person who ventured to impugn this notion 
in his Evercitationes in utrumque Samaritanorum Pentateuchum, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1631; and he grounded his opinion of the incor- 
rectness of the Hebrew manuscripts on the differences between the 
Hebrew and the Samaritan texts in the Pentateuch, and on the dif- 
ferences between the Hebrew and the Septuagint in other parts of 
the Bible. Morinus was soon after followed by Louis Cappel, 
(whose Critica Sacra was published in 1650,) who pointed out a 
great number of errors in the printed Hebrew, and showed how 
they might be corrected by the antient versions and the common 
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rules of criticism. He did not, however, advert to the most obvious 
and effectual means of emendation, namely, a collation of Hebrew 
manuscripts ; and, valuable as his labours unquestionably are, it is 
certain that he neither used them himself, nor invited others to have 
recourse to them, in order to correct the sacred text. Cappel was 
assailed by various opponents, but chiefly by the younger Buxtorf 
in his Anticritica, published at Basil in 1653, who attempted, but 
in vain, to refute the principles he had established. In 1657 Bishop 
Walton, i in his Prolegomena to the London Polyg olott Bible, declared 
in favour of the principles asserted by Cappel, acknowledged the ne- 
cessity of forming a critical apparatus for the purpose of obtaining 
a more correct ἐπεὶ of the Hebrew Bible, and materially contained 
to the formation of one by his own exertions. Subsequent biblical 
critics acceded to the propriety of their arguments, and since the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, the importance and necessity of col- 
lating Hebrew manuscripts have been generally acknowledged. ὦ 

I. Hebrew manuscripts are divided into two CiassEs, viz. auto- 
graphs, or those written by the inspired penmen themselves, which 
have long since perished ; and apographs, or copies made from the 
originals, and multiplied by repeated transcription. ‘These apo- 
graphs are also divided into the more antient, which formerly enjoyed 
the highest authority among the Jews, but have in like manner 
perished long ago; and into “the more moder n, which are found dis- 
persed in various public and private libraries. The manuscripts 
which are still extant, are subdivided into the rolled manuscripts 
used in the synagogues, and into the square manuscripts which are 
used by private individuals among the Jews. 

II. ‘The Pentateuch was read in the Jewish synagogues from the 
earliest times; and, though the public reading of it was intermitted 
during the Babylonish captivity, it was resumed shortly after the 
return of the Jews. Hence numerous copies were made from time 
to time; and as they held the books of Moses in the most supersti- 
tious veneration, various regulations were made for the guidance of 
the transcribers, who were obliged to conform to them in copying 
the Rotts destined for the use of the synagogue. ‘The date of these 
regulations is not known, but they are long posterior to the Talmud ; 
and though many of them are the most ridiculous and useless that 
can be well conceived, yet the religious observance of them, which 
has continued for many centuries, has certainly contributed in a great 
degree to preserve the purity of the Pentateuch. The following are 
a few of the principal of these regulations. 

The copies of the law must be transcribed from antient manu- 
scripts of approved character only, with pure ink, on parchment pre- 
pared from the hide of a clean animal, for this express purpose, by 
a Jew, and fastened together by the strings of clean animals; every 
skin must contain a certain number of columns of prescribed length 
and breadth, each column comprising a given number of lines and 
words; no word must be written by heart or with points, or without 
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being first orally pronounced by the copyist; the name of God is 
not to be written but with the utmost devotion and attention, and 
previously to writing it, he must wash his pen. ‘The want of a single 
letter, or the redundance of a single letter, the writing of prose as 
verse, or verse as prose, respectively vitiates a manuscript; and when 
a copy has been completed, it must be examined and corrected within 
thirty days after the writing has been finished, in order to determine 
whether it is to be approved or rejected. ‘These rules, it is said, are 
observed to the present day by the persons who transcribe the sa- 
cred writings for the use of the synagogue.’ ‘The form of one of 
these rolled manuscripts (from the original among the Harleian MSS. 
in the British Museum, No. 7619.) is given in the vignette at the 
head of this section. It is a large double roll, containing the Hebrew 
Pentateuch ; written with very great care on forty brown African 
skins. These skins are of different breadths, some containing more 
columns than others. The columns are one hundred and fifty-three 
in number, each of which contains about sixty-three lines, is about 
twenty-two inches deep, and generally more than five inches broad. 
The letters have no points, apices, or flourishes about them. The 
initial words are not Jarger than the rest; and a space, equal to about 
four lines, is left between every two books. Altogether, this is one 
of the finest specimens of the synagogue-rolls that has been preserved 
to the present time. 

Ill. The Square Manuscripts, which are in private use, are written 
with black ink, either on vellum or on parchment, or on paper, and 
of various sizes, folio, quarto, octavo, and duodecimo. ‘Those which 
are copied on paper are considered as being the most modern; and 
they frequently have some one of the Targums or Chaldee Para- 
phrases, either subjoined to the text in alternate verses, or placed in 
parallel columns with the text, or written in the margin of the manu- 
script. The characters are, for the most part, those which are called 
the square Chaldee; though a few manuscripts are written with rab- 
binical characters, but these are invariably of recent date. Biblical 
critics, who are conversant with the Hebrew manuscripts, have dis- 
tinguished three sorts of characters, each differing in the beauty of 
their form. The Spanish character is perfectly square, simple, and 
elegant: the types of the quarto Hebrew Bibles, printed by Robert 
Stephen and by Plantin, approach the nearest to this character. The 
German, on the contrary, is crooked, intricate, and inelegant, in every 
respect; and the Italian character holds a middle place between these 
two. The pages are usually divided into three columns of various 
lengths; and the initial letters of the manuscripts are frequently il- 
luminated and ornamented with gold. In many manuscripts the 
Masora? is added; what is called the larger Masora being placed 
above and below the columns of the text, and the smaller Masora 
being inserted in the blank spaces between the columns. 

IV. In the period between the sixth and the tenth centuries, the 
Jews had two celebrated academies, one at Babylon in the east, and 


' Carpzov. Critica Sacra Vet. Test. pp. 371, 372. 
2 See an account of the Masorain Chap. IY. Sect. I. § IV. infra. 
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another at Tiberias in the west; where their literature was cultivated, 
and the Scriptures were very frequently transcribed. Hence arose 
two Recrnsions or editions of the Hebrew Scriptures, which were 
collated in the eighth or ninth century. The differences or various 
readings observed in them were noted, and have been transmitted 
to our time under the appellation of the oriental and occidental or 
eastern and western readings. ‘They are variously computed at 210, 
216, and 220, and are printed by Bishop Walton in the Appendix 
to his splendid edition of the Polyglott Bible. In the early part of 
the eleventh century, Aaron ben Asher, president of the academy 
at Tiberias, and Jacob ben Naphtali, president of the academy at Ba- 
bylon, collated the manuscripts of the oriental and occidental Jews. 
The discrepancies observed by these eminent Jewish scholars amount 
to upwards of 864; with one single exception, they relate to the 
vowel points, and, consequently, are of little value; they are also 
printed by Bishop Walton. ‘The western Jews, and our printed 
editions of the Hebrew Scriptures, almost wholly follow the recen- 
sion of Aaron ben Asher. 

Among the Jews five exemplars have been particularly celebrated 
for their singular correctness, and from them all their subsequent 
copies have been made. ‘These standard copies bear the names of 
the Codex of Hillel, of Ben Asher, which is also called the Palestine 
or Jerusalem Codex, of Ben Naphtali, or the Babylonian Codex, the 
Pentateuch of Jericho, and the Codex Sinai. 

1. The Codex of Hillel was a celebrated manuscript which Rabbi 
Kimchi (who lived in the twelfth century) says that he saw at Toledo, 
though Rabbi Zacuti, who flourished towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, states that part of it had been sold and sent into 
Africa. Who this Hillel was, the learned are by no means agreed ; 
some have supposed that he was the very eminent Rabbi Hillel who 
lived about sixty years before the birth of Christ; others imagine 
that he was the grandson of the illustrious Rabbi Jehudah Hakka- 
dosh, who wrote the Misna, and that he flourished about the middle 
of the fourth century. Others, again, suppose that he was a Spanish 
Jew, named Hillel; but Bauer, with greater probability, supposes 
the manuscript to have been of more recent date, and written in 
Spain, because it contains the vowel points, and all the other gram- 
matical minutiae; and that the feigned name of Hillel was inscribed 
on its title in order to enhance its value. 

2, 3. The Codices of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali have already 
been noticed. We may, however, state, on the authority of Mai- 
monides, that the first of these was held in most repute in Egypt, as 
having been revised and corrected in very many places by Ben Asher 
himself, and that it was the exemplar which he (Maimonides) followed 
in copying the law, in conformity with the custom of the Jews. 

4. The Codex of Jericho is highly commended by Rabbi Elias 
Levita, as being the most correct copy of the Law of Moses, and 
exhibiting the defective and full words. 

5. The Codex Sinai was also a very correct manuscript of the 
Pentateuch, that presented some variation in the accents, in which 
respect it differed from the former. A sixth Codex, called Sanboukz, 
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is mentioned by Pére Simon, as having been seen by him; but no- 
thing certain is known respecting its date, or by whom it was written. 

V. As the authority of manuscripts depends greatly on their an- 
tiquity, it becomes a point of considerable importance to ascertain 
their AGE as exactly as possible. Now this may be effected either 
by external testimony or by internal marks. 

1. External testimony is sometimes afforded by the subscriptions 
annexed by the transcribers, specifying the time when they copied 
the manuscripts. But this criterion cannot always be depended 
upon: for instances have occurred, in which modern copyists have 
added antient and false dates in order to enhance the value of their 
labours. As, however, by far the greater number of manuscripts 
have no subscriptions or other criteria by which to ascertain their 
date, it becomes necessary to resort to the evidence of 

2. Internal Marks. Of these, the following are stated by Dr. 
Kennicott and M. De Rossi to be the principal: 1. The inelegance 
or rudeness of the character (Jablonski lays.down the szmplicity and 
elegance of the character as a criterion of antiquity);— 2. The yel- 
low colour of the vellum ;— 3. The total absence, or at least the 
very rare occurrence, of the Masora, and of the Keri and Ketib'; 
— 4. The writing of the Pentateuch throughout in one book, without 
any greater mark of distinction appearing at the beginning of books 
than at the beginning of sections ;— 5. The absence of critical 
emendations and corrections ; — 6. ‘The absence of the vowel points ; 
— 7. Obliterated letters, being written and re-written with ink ; — 
8. The frequent occurrence of the name Jehovah in lieu of Adonai; 
— 9. The infrequency of capital and little letters ; —10. ‘The inser- 
tion of points to fill up blank spaces;—11. The non-division of 
some books and psalms ;— 12. The poetical books not being distin- 
guished from those in prose by dividing them into hemistichs ; — 
13. Readings frequently differing from the Masoretie copies, but 
agreeing with the Samaritan text, with antient versions, and with the 
quotations of the fathers. The conjunction of all, or of several, of 
these internal marks, is said to afford certain criteria of the antiquity 
of Hebrew manuscripts. But the opinions of the eminent critics 
above named have been questioned by Professors Bauer and 'Fychsen, 
who have advanced strong reasons to prove that they are uncertain 
guides in determining the age of manuscripts. ‘The most antient 
Hebrew manuscripts are all written without any divisions of words, 
as is evident not only from antient Hebrew coins and Palmyrene 
inscriptions, but also from various passages in the most antient trans- 
lations, the authors of which frequently adopted a division of words, 
altogether different from that of the Masorites. This cireumstance 
is also corroborated by the rabbinical tradition, that the law was for- 
merly one verse and one word. It is impossible to determine the 
time, when the Hebrews began to divide words in manuseripts : we 
only know from the researches of Dr. Kennicott and other eminent 
Hebrew critics, that all the antient interpreters used manuscripts 
written in one continued series; that MSS. of more recent date (the 
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thirteenth century). are still extant in which the same mode of writ- 
ing appears, — for instance, the MSS, numbered 290. and 293. by 
De Kennicott ; and that some vestiges of the division of words are 
to be found in the Talmudical writings, and in Jerome. ? 

VI. A twofold OrpeEr of ARRANGEMENT of the sacred books is ob- 
servable in Hebrew manuscripts, viz. the Talmudical and the Masoretic. 
Originally, the.different books of the Old Testament were not joined 
together : according to Rabbi Elias Levita (the most learned Jewish. 
writer on the subject), they were first joined together by the mem- 
bers of the great synagogue, who divided them into three parts, — 
the law, the prophets, and hagiographa, and who placed the prophets 
and hagiographa in a different order from that assigned by the Tal- 
mudists in the book intitled Baba Bathra. 

The following is the Talmudical arrangement of the Old Testa- 
ment : — Of ee Prophets, Joshua, Judges, ‘Samual, Kings (1 and 2), 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the Teele Minor Prophets (in one 
book). Of the Hagiographa, Ruth, Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon, Lamentations, Bethe. Chronicles. By the Masaritest 
the Prophets are placed in the same order, with the exception of 
Isaiah, who precedes Jeremiah and Ezekiel, because he flourished 
before them. ‘This arrangement is adopted in the manuscripts of 
the Spanish Jews, while the Talmudical order is preserved in those 
of the German and French Jews. In the Hagiographa the Maso- 
rites. have departed from the arrangement of the Talmudists, and 
place the books comprised. in that. division thus: — Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs, Ruth, the Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, Esther, Daniel, and Ezra. ‘This mode of arrangement 
obtains. in the Spanish manuscripts. But in the German MSS. 
they are thus disposed: Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Five Megilloth 
(or books), Daniel, Ezra, and Chronicles; and the Five Megilloth 
(or books), are placed in the order in which they are.usually read in 
their synagogues, viz. the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, of, 
Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, 

There are, however, several manuscripts extant, which depart both 
from the Talmudical and from. the. Masoretical. order, and have an 
arrangement peculiar to. themselves. Thus, in the Codex Norim- 
bergensis.1. (No. 198. of Dr. Kennicott’s catalogue), which was writ- 
ten. A. ἢ. 1291, the books are thus placed: the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the ‘Twelve Mi- 
nor Prophets, Ruth, Esther, Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of So- 
lomon, Lamentations, Proverbs,, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah (in 
one book), and Chronicles. In, the Codex, No. 94., written A.D. 
12865 (in.the university library, at. Cambridge), and also in No. 102:, 
a manuscript in the. British Museum, written early, in the fourteenth, 
century, the books of Chronicles precede the Psalms ; Job is placed. 
before the Proverbs; Ruth before the Song of Solomon; and Kccle- , 
siastes before the Lamentations.. In the Codex, No. 130., a ma- 
nuscript of the same.date (in the library of the Royal Society. of 
London),, Chronicles. and Ruth. precede the Psalms; and in the, 
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written towards the close of the fourteenth century, and also in many 
other MSS., Jeremiah takes precedence of Isaiah. In the Codex 
Regiomontauus 2. (No. 224.), written early in the twelfth century, 
Jeremiah is placed before Ezekiel, whose book is followed by that of 
Isaiah: then succeed the Twelve Minor Prophets. The Hagiogra- 
pha are thus disposed : — Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah (in one book), and the books of Chronicles (also in one book). 
The order pursued in the Codex Ebnerianus 2. is altogether dif- 
ferent from the preceding. Samuel follows Jeremiah, who is suc- 
ceeded by the two books of Kings, and by part of the prophecy of 
Ezekiel: then comes part of Isaiah. The Twelve Minor Prophets 
are written in one continued discourse; and are followed by Ruth, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs with Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 

Of the various Hebrew manuscripts which have been preserved, 
few contain the Old Testament entire: the greater part comprise 
only particular portions of it, as the Pentateuch, five Megilloth, and 
Haphtaroth, or sections of the prophets which are read on the sab- 
bath-days ; the Prophets or the Hagiographa. Some, indeed, are 
confined to single books, as the Psalms, the book of Esther, the Song 
of Solomon, and the Haphtaroth. ‘This diversity in the contents of 
manuscripts is occasioned, partly by the design of the copyist, who 
transcribed the whole or part of the sacred writings for particular pur- 
poses; and partly by the mutilations caused by the consuming hand 
of time. Several instances of such mutilations are given in the account 
of the principal Hebrew MSS. now extant, in pp. 87—89. zufra. 

VII. As the Hebrew manuscripts which have been in use since 
_the eleventh century have all been corrected according to some par- 
ticular recension or edition, they have from this circumstance been 
classed into Famiuies, according to the country where such recension 
has obtained. These families or recensions are three or four in 
number, viz. 

1. The Spanish Manuscripts, which were corrected after the Codex 
of Hillel. ‘They follow the Masoretic system with great accuracy, 
and are on this account highly valued by the Jews, though some He- 
brew critics hold them in little estimation. ‘The characters are writ- 
ten with great elegance, and are perfectly square: the ink is pale; 
ihe pages are seldom divided into three columns; the Psalms are 
divided into hemistichs; and the Chaldee paraphrases are not inter- 
lined, but written in separate columns, or are inserted in the margin 
in smaller letters. Professor Tychsen speaks in high terms of the 
caligraphy of the Spanish manuscripts: As the Spanish monks ex- 
celled in that art, he thinks the Jews, who abounded in Spain in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, acquired it from them, and he ap- 
peals to manuscripts which he had seen, where the letters are through- 
out so equal, that the whole has the appearance of print. ' 


1 Tychsen, Tentamen de variis Cod. Heb: MSS. pp. 802--- 908. 
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2. The Oriental Manuscripts are nearly the same as the Spanish 
manuscripts, and may be referred to the same class. 

3. The German Manuscripts are written with less elegance than 
the Spanish codices: their characters are more rudely formed; the 
initial letters are generally larger than the rest, and ornamented ; 
the ink is very black. They do not follow the Masoretic notation, 
and frequently vary from the Masoretic manuscripts, exhibiting im- 
portant readings that are not to be found in the Spanish manuscripts, 
but which agree with the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch, and with 
the antient versions. ‘The Chaldee paraphrases are inserted in al- 
ternate verses. This class of manuscripts is little esteemed by the 
Jews, but most highly valued by biblical critics. 

4. The Italian Manuscripts hold a middle place between the 
Spanish and German codices, and sometimes have a nearer affinity 
to one class than to the other, both in the shape of the Hebrew 
characters, and also as it respects their adherence to or neglect of 
the Masoretic system. M. Bruns, the able assistant of Dr. Kenni- 
cott in collating Hebrew manuscripts, has given engraved specimens 
of the Spanish, German, and Italian manuscripts, in his edition of 
Dr. K.’s Dissertatio Generalis (8vo. Brunswick, 1783); and Professor 
Tychsen has given fourteen Hebrew alphabets, of various ages and 
countries, at the end of his Tentamen de variis Codicum Hebrzo- 
rum Vet. Test. MSS. Generibus. Antient and unpointed Hebrew 
manuscripts, written for the use of the synagogues, and those Maso- 
retic Spanish exemplars, which have been transcribed by a learned 
person, and for a learned person, from some famous and correct 
copy, are preferred by M. De Rossi to the copies written for pri- 
vate use, or even for the synagogue, from Masoretic exemplars, of 
whieh last the number is very great. But M. Bauer pronounces 
those manuscripts to be the best, whose various lections are most fre- 
quently confirmed by the antient versions, especially by the Alexan- 
drian and Syriac, and also by the Samaritan Pentateuch and version. ' 

VIII. M. De Rossi has divided Hebrew manuscripts into three 
classes, viz. 1. More antient, or those written before the twelfth cen- 
tury ; — 2. Antient, or those written in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ; — 3. More recent, or those written at the end of the four- 
teenth, or at the beginning of the fifteenth century. The most re- 
cent, or those written since the fifteenth century, which are very 
numerous, and are those found in the synagogues, he pronounces to 
be of little or no use, unless it can be proved that they have been 
transcribed from antient apographs. The total number of Hebrew 
manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott for his critical edition of the 
Hebrew Bible is about six hundred and thirty. The total number 
collated by M. De Rossi for his Collection of Various Readings, 
is four hundred and seyenty-nine manuscripts, besides two hundred 


1 Walton, Prolegom. c. iv. § 1—12. pp. 171—184. cc. vii. viii. pp. 225—331.. edit. 
Dathii. Carpzov. ‘Critica Sacra, pp. 283—387. Dr. Kennicott, diss. i. pp. $13—317. ; 
also his Dissertatio Generalis, passim. Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. Foedus, pp. 153—170. 
Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 215—226, 343—407. De Rossi, Var, Lect, tom.i. Prole- 
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and eighty-eight printed editions. The following are the most 
antient manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott. 


1. The Copex Laup1anus, A.172 and 162, and numbered 1. in Dr. 
Kennicott’s list of Hebrew manuscripts. Though now in two folio parts, 
it is evident that they originally formed only one volume: each part con- 
sists of quinquernions, or gatherings of five sheets or ten leaves, and at 
the bottom of every tenth leaf is a catch-word beginning the next leaf, 
which is the first of the succeeding gathering of ten leaves. But at 
the end of the first part or volume, there is pasted on, one leaf of the 
next quinquernion, completing the book of Deuteronomy ; so that this 
volume concludes with five sheets and one leaf over. And the first ga- 
thering in the second volume consists of only four sheets and one leaf, 
which last is likewise pasted on, for want of its fellow-leaf. This manu- 
script is, written on vellum, according to Dr. Kennicott, in the Spanish 
character, but in the opinion of Dr. Bruns it is in the Italic character, to 
which M. De Rossi assents. The letters, which are moderately large, 
are plain, simple, and elegant, but universally unadorned ; and they were 
originally written without points, as is evident from the different colour 
of the ink in the letters and in the points. Some of the letters, having 
become obliterated by the lapse of ages, have been written over a second 
time ; and though such places were re-written in the same strong cha- 
racter, yet many of the words were becoming a second time invisible, 
when collated by Dr. K. This eminent critic assigns it to the tenth cen- 
tury, but De Rossi refers it to the eleventh. The Laudian manuscript 
begins with Gen. xxvii. 31.: it contains fourteen thousand variations from 
Vander Hooght’s edition of the Hebrew Bible. More than two thousand 
are found in the Pentateuch, which confirm the Septuagint Greek ver- 
sion in one hundred and nine various readings ; the Syriac, in ninety- 
eight ; the Arabic, in eighty-two ; the Vulgate or Latin Version, in eighty- 
eight ; and the Chaldee Paraphrase, in forty-two: it also agrees with the 
Samaritan Pentateuch against the printed Hebrew, in seven hundred in- 
stances. What renders this manuscript the more valuable is, that it»pre- 
serves a word of great importance for understanding 2 Sam. xxiii. 3—7., 
which word is confirmed by the Greek version, and thus recovers to us 
a prophecy of the Messiah. ! 

2. The Copex CartsRuHENsIS 1. (No. 154. of Dr. Kennicott’s list of 
manuscripts,) formerly belonged to the celebrated and learned Reuchlin, 
whose efforts contributed so much towards the revival of literature in the 
fifteenth century. This manuscript is now preserved in the public library 
at Carlsruhe, and is the oldest that has a certain date. It is in square 
folio, and was written in the year of the world 4866, corresponding with 
1106 of our era. It contains the Prophets with the Targum. 

3. The Copex Viennz (No. 590. of Kennicott) contains the Prophets 
and Hagiographa. It is written on vellum in folio, and if the date in its 
subscription be correct (A.D. 1018 or 1019), it is more antient than the 
preceding. Bruns collected two hundred important various readings from 
this manuscript. The points have been added by a later hand. Accord- 
ing to Adler’s enumeration, it consists of four hundred and seventy-one 
leaves, and two columns, each column containing twenty-one lines. 


1 Kennicott, Dissert. I. pp. $15—319. Dissert. II. pp. 533,534. Biblia Hebraica, 
tom. ii. Dissert. Generalis, pp. 70,71. De Rossi, Varize Lectiones, tom. i. Proleg, 
p- LIX. 
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4... The Copex CzsENn#, in the Malatesta Library at Bologna (No. 536. 
of Kennicott), is a folio manuscript written on vellum, in the German 
character, towards the end of the eleventh century. It contains the Pen- 
tateuch, the Haphtaroth or sections of the Prophetical Books, and the 
Megilloth or five Books of Canticles, or the Song of Solomon, Ruth, the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. De Rossi pronounces 
it to be a most antient and valuable manuscript, and states that in its mar- 
gin are inserted some various readings of still more antient manuscripts. ! 

5. The Copex FLorentinus 2. (Ne. 162. of Kennicott) is written on 
vellum, in quarto, in a square Spanish character, with points, towards the 
end of the eleventh, or at the latest, in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It contains the books of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. Very many 
of the letters, which were obliterated by time, have been renewed by a 
later hand. 

6. The Copex MepioLanensis, 9. (193. of Kennicott) is written on 
vellum, in octavo, in the German character, towards the close of the 
twelfth century. It has neither the points nor the Masora. This manu- 
script comprises the Pentateuch ; the beginning of the book of Genesis, and 
the end of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, have been written by alater hand. 
Both erasures and alterations occur in this manuscript, and sometimes a 
worse reading is substituted in place of one that is preferable. Never- 
theless it contains many good various readings. 

7. The Copex NortmBerGensis 4. (201. of Kennicott) is a folio manu- 
script, written on thin vellum, in the German character, and containing 
the Prophets and Hagiographa. It is mutilated in various parts, It is of 
great antiquity, and from the similarity of its character to that of the Codex 
Carlsruhensis, both Dr. Kennicott and M. De Rossi assign it to the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. 

8. The Copex Parisiensis 27. (Regius 29.210. of Kennicott) is a 
quarto manuscript of the entire Bible, written on vellum, in an elegant 
Italic character. The initial words are, with few exceptions, of the same 
sizeasthe rest. The Masora and Keriare both wanting; and the Megilloth 
precede the books of Chronicles. It is highly valued by Kennicott and 
De Rossi, who refer it also to the beginning of the twelfth century. 

9. Coeval with the preceding is the Coprx ReciomonTAnus 2. (224. 
of Kennicott,) written in the Italic character, in small folio. This manuscript 
contains the Prophets and the Hagiographa, but it is mutilated in various 
places. The initial letters are Jarger than the others, and three of the 
poetical books are written in hemistichs. 

10. To the beginning of the twelfth century likewise is to be referred 
the Copex Parisrensis 24. (San-Germanensis 2. No. 366. of Kennicott) : 
it is written on vellum, in large quarto. It is imperfect from Jer. xxix. 19. 
to XxxXviii. 2. ; and from Hosea iv. 4. to Amos vi. 12. Isaiah follows Ezekiel 
according to the Talmudical Canon.? 


The following are among the most antient of the manuscripts in 
the possession of the late M. De Rossi, and collated by him, viz. 


1. The Codex, by him numbered 634., which is in quarto. It contains 
a fragment of the books of Leviticus and Numbers, — from Levit. xxi. 19. 
to Numb. i.50.; and exhibits every mark of the remotest antiquity. The 
vellum on which it is written is decayed by age; the character is inter- 
mediate, or Italic, —approaching to that of the German manuscripts. 
The letters are all of an uniform size; there is no trace of the Masora, or 


' De Rossi, tom. i. Proleg. p. nxxxvut. 
® Kennicott, Dissertatio Generalis, pp. 85. 87, 88, 89, 98. 104. 
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of any Masoretic notes, nor is any space left before the larger sections; 
though sometimes, as in other very antient manuscripts, a few points are 
inserted between the words. M. De Rossi assigns this manuscript to the 
eighth century. 

2. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 503.), in quarto, and on vellum, 
containing from Gen. xii. 41. to Deut. xv. 12. It is composed of leaves 
of various ages, the most antient of which are of the xinth or tenth cen- 
tury. The character is semi-rabbinical, rude, and confessedly very antient. 
Points occur, in some of the more antient leaves, in the writing of the ori- 
ginal copyist, but sometimes they are wanting. There are no traces of 
the Masora or of the Masoretic notes, and sometimes no space at all before 
the larger sections. It frequently agrees with the Samaritan text and 
antient versions. 

$. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 10.), with the Targum and 
Megilloth. It is written in the German character, on vellum, and in 
quarto, towards the end of the eleventh or in the beginning of the twelfth 
century. The Masora is absent. The character, which is defaced by 
time, is rudely formed, and the initial letters are larger than the rest. 
Coeval with this manuscript is, 

4. A manuscript of the book of Job, in quarto, also on vellum, and in 
the German character. It is one of the most valuable manuscripts of that 
book. The pages are divided into two columns, the lines being of un- 
equal length. 

5. A manuscript of the Hagiographa (No. 379.), the size, character, and 
date of which correspond with the preceding. It begins with Psal.xlix.15. 
and ends with Neh. xl. 4. The Masora and Keri are absent; and the 
poetical books are divided into hemistichs. 

6. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 611.), en vellum, in octavo, 
and written in the German character, approaching somewhat to the 
Spanish, towards the close of the eleventh, or in the commencement of 
the twelfth century. The ink is frequently faded by age; there are no 
traces of the Masora; the Keri are very rarely to be seen, and the initial 
letters are larger than the others. There are frequent omissions in the 
text, which are supplied in the margin. ! 


Dr. Kennicott states that almost all the Hebrew manuscripts of 
the Old Testament, at present known to be extant, were written 
between the years 1000 and 1457, whence he infers that all the ma- 
nuscripts written before the years 700 or 800 were destroyed by some 
decree of the Jewish senate, on account of their many differences 
from the copies then declared genuine. This circumstance is also 
alleged by Bishop Walton, as the reason why we have so few exem- 
plars of the age of 600 years, and why even the copies of 700 or 800 
years are very rare. 

IX. It was long a desideratum with biblical scholars to obtain the 
Hebrew Scriptures frem the Jews who are settled in India and other 
parts of the East. It was reasonably supposed, that, as these Jews 
had been for so many ages separated from their brethren in the west, 
their manuscripts might contain a text derived from the autographs 
of the sacred writers, by a channel independent of that through which 
the text of our printed Bibles has been transmitted to us. Dr. Kenni- 
cott was very anxious to obtain a copy, or at least a collation of a ma- 


1 De Rossi, Var, Lect. tom. i. Proleg. pp. cxvr. ΟΧῚ1. XevIrI. cri. ΟΥ̓́Τ. 
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nuscript from India or China, for his edition of the Hebrew Bible, in 
the expectation that it would exhibit important variations from the 
Masoretic editions; but he was unsuccessful in his endeavours to 
procure it’, and the honour of first bringing an Indian manuscript of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into Europe was reserved for the late Rev. 
Dr. Buchanan. 

Among the biblical manuscripts brought from India by this learned 
and pious divine, aud which are now deposited in the public library 
at Cambridge, there is a roll of the Pentateuch, which he procured 
from the black Jews in Malabar ?, who (there is strong reason to be- 
lieve) are a part of the remains of the first dispersion of that nation by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The date of this manuscript cannot now be ascer- 
tained ; but its text is supposed to be derived from those copies which 
their ancestors brought with them into India. Those Jews, on being 
interrogated, could give no precise account of it: some replied, that 
it came originally from Senna in Arabia; others of them said, it was 
brought from Cashmir. The Cabul Jews, who travel annually into 
the interior of China, remarked, that in some synagogues the Law is 
still found written on a roll of leather ; not on vellum, but on a soft 
flexible leather, made of goat-skins, and dyed red. It is evident that 
the Jews, in the time of Moses, had the art of preparing and dyeing 
skins; for rams’ skins dyed red, made a part of the covering for the 
tabernacle (Exod. xxvi. 14.); and it is not improbable, that the very 
autograph of the Law, written by the hand of Moses, was written on 
skins so prepared. The antient rules prescribed to the Jewish scribes 
direct, that the Law be so written, provided it be done on the skins 
of clean animals, such as sheep, goat, or calf-skins : therefore this MS., 
and many others in the hands of the Jews, agree in the same as an 
antient practice. ‘The Cabul Jews, above noticed, show that copies 
of the Law, written on leather skins, are to be found among their 
people in India and China; and hence we have no doubt, that such 


are copies of very antient MSS.? The Cambridge Roll, or Indian 


1 According to the information collected from various sources, by Professor Bauer, it 
does not appear that the manuscripts of the Chinese Jews are of any remote antiquity, or 
are calculated to afford any assistance to biblical critics. Although Jews have resided in 
China for many centuries, yet they have no antient manuscripts, those now in use being 
subsequent to the fifteenth century. Critica Sacra, pp. 405—407. See an account of 
the Hebrzeo-Chinese manuscripts in Koegler’s Notitia S. S. _Bibliorum Judzorum in 
Jmperio Sinensi. Edit. 2. 8vo. Hale ad Salam, 1805. Brotier, in his edition of 
Tacitus, (vol. iii, pp. 567. et seq.) has given the best account that is extant of the Jews in 
China, a colony of whom settled in that country in the first century of the Christian era. 
The reader will find an abridgment of it in Dr. Townley’s Illustrations of Biblical 
Literature, vol. i. pp. 83—89. 

2 See an account of these Jews in Dr. Buchanan’s “ Christian Researches,’’ pp. 224. 
et seq. 4th edit. 

3 Dr. Kennicott quotes from Wolfius, that a certain Jew, named Moses Pereyra, 
affirmed, he had found MS. copies of the Hebrew text in Malabar ; for that the Jews, 
having escaped from Titus, betook themselves through Persia to the Malabar coast, and 
arrived there safe in number about eighty persons. Whence Wolfius concludes, that 
great fidelity is to be attached to the Malabar MSS. The Buchanan MS, may fairly be 
denominated a Malabar copy, as having been brought from those parts. ‘ Refert Moses 
Pereyra, se invenisse Manuscripta Exemplaria (Hebrei Textus) Malabarica. Tradit 
Judzos, a Tito fugientes, per Persiam se ad oras Malabaricas contulisse, ibique cum 
octoginta animis salvos adyenisse. Unde constat, MStis Malabaricis multum fidei tri- 
buendum esse.” Wolf. 4. 97, See Dr, Kennicott’s Dissertation the Second, Ὁ. 532. 
Oxford, 1759. 
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copy of the Pentateuch, which may also be denominated Malabaric, 
is written on a roll of goat-skins dyed red, and was discovered by 
Dr. Buchanan in the record-chest of a synagogue of the black Jews, 
in the interior of Malayala, in the year 1806. It measures forty-eight 
feet in length, and in breadth about twenty-two inches, or a Jewish 
cubit. The book of Leviticus and the greater part of the book of 
Deuteronomy are wanting. It appears, from calculation, that the 
original length of the roll was not less than ninety English feet. In 
its present condition it consists of thirty-seven skins; contains one 
hundred and seventeen columns of writing perfectly clear and legible; 
and exhibits (as the subjoined fac-simile of Deut. iv. 1, 2. will show) 
a noble specimen of the manner and form of the most antient Hebrew 
manuscripts among the Jews. 
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The columns are a palm of four inches in breadth, and contain from 
forty to fifty lines each, which are written without vowel points, and 
in all other respects according to the rules prescribed to the Jewish 
scribes or copyists. As some of the skins appear more decayed than 
others, and the text is evidently not all written by the same hand, 
Mr. Yeates (from whose Collation of this MS. the present account is 
abridged, and to whom the author is indebted for the preceding fac- 
simile,) is of opinion, that the roll itself comprises the fragments of 
at least three different rolls, of one common material, viz. dyed goat- 
skin, and exhibits three different specimens of writing. The old skins 
have been strengthened by patches of parchment on the back ; and 
in one place four words have been renewed by the same supply. The 
text is written in the square character, and without the vowel points 
and accents; and the margin of the columns is every where plain, 
and free from writing of any sort. He has diligently examined and 
collated this manuscript with the printed text of Vander Hooght’s 
edition of the Hebrew Bible; and the result of his investigation is, 
that the amount of variations in the whole does not exceed forty, and 
that none of them are found to differ from the common reading as to 
the sense and interpretation of the text, but are merely additions or 
omissions of a jod or vau letter, expressing such words to be full or 
deficient, according to the known usage of the Hebrew tongue. But 
even this small number of readings was considerably reduced, when 
compared with the text of Athias’s edition, printed at Amsterdam in 
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1661; so that the integrity of the Hebrew text is confirmed by this 
valuable manuscript so far as it goes, and its testimony is unques- 
tionably important. Four readings are peculiar to this copy, which 
are not to be found in Dr. Kennicott’s edition of the Hebrew Bible; 
and many minute Masoretical distinctions, chiefly relative to the 
formation of the letters in certain words, show that the Masora of the 
Eastern Jews has its peculiarities not common with that of the Western 
Jews: whence it is certainly determined that the present roll is not 
a copy from any exemplar of the Jews in Europe; for no other syna- 
gogue rolls known in Europe are observed to have the same charac- 
teristics, at least as far as appears from any description of Hebrew 
manuscripts that is extant.’ 

« With respect to the several sorts of skins and hand-writing, the 
answer of some Indian Jews, when interrogated concerning this MS., 
is worthy of remark. By one account, it was brought from Senna 
in Arabia; and by another account, it came from Cashmir: which 
two accounts are cleared up on an examination of the MS., since, 
part of it being composed of brown skins, and the writing very simi- 
lar to that seen in rolls of Arabian and African extraction, there is 
a possibility that such part is the fragment of an Arabian or African 
MS., as those Jews relate: and the other account, viz. that it was 
brought from Cashmir, may also be equally true; since that part 
consisting of red skins so well corresponds with their own description 
of copies found in the synagogues of the Eastern Jews. ‘The con- 
sideration of this point attaches still greater consequences to the roll 
itself, which, as it is found to consist of fragments of copies purely 
Oriental, and seemingly unconnected with the Western Jewish 
copies, we may now conclude the same to be ample specimens of 
copies in those parts of the world. It is true, indeed, that a great 
part of the text is wanting, and the whole book of Leviticus ; yet, 
notwithstanding the large deficencies of the MS., it ought to be a 
satisfaction to know, that herein are ample specimens of at least 
three antient copies of the Pentateuch, whose testimony is found to 
unite in the integrity and pure conservation of the Sacred Text, ac- 
knowledged by Christians and Jews in these parts of the world.” 

The following testimony of Bishop Marsh to the value of the 
Codex Malabaricus is too valuable to be omitted : — “ A manuscript 
Roll of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparently of some antiquity, and 
found among the Black Jews in the interior of India, must be re- 
garded at least as a literary curiosity, deserving the attention of the 
learned in general. And as this manuscript appears, on comparison, 
to have no important deviation from our common printed Hebrew 
text, it is of still greater value to a theologian, as it affords an addi- 
tional argument for the integrity of the Pentateuch. ‘The Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Pentateuch, preserved in the West of Europe, 
though equally derived, with the Hebrew manuscripts preserved in 
India, from the autograph of Moses, must have descended from it 
through very different channels; and therefore the close agreement 
of the former with the latter is a proof, that they have preserved the 

Ἢ ES Yeates’s Collation of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch, pp. 2,3. 6, 7. 

2 Ibid. p. 8. 
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original text in great purity, since the circumstances, under which 
the MS. was found, forbid the explanation of that agreement on the 
principle of any immediate connexion. [{ is true that, as this manu- 
script (or rather the three fragments of which this manuscript is 
composed) was probably written much later than the time when the 
Masoretic text was established by the learned Jews of Tiberias, it 
may have been wholly derived from that Masoretic text : and in this 
case it would afford only an argument, that the Masoretic text had 
preserved its integrity, and would not affect the question, whether 
the Masoretic text itself were an accurate representative of the 
Mosaic autograph. But, on the other hand, as the very peculiar 
circumstances, under which the manuscript was found, render it at 
least possible, that the influence of the Masora, which was extended 
to the African and European Hebrew manuscripts by the settlement 
of the most distinguished Oriental Jews in Africa and Spain, never 
reached the mountainous district in the South of India; as it is pos- 
sible, that the text of the manuscript in question was derived from 
manuscripts anterior to the establishment of the Masora, manuscripts 
even which might have regulated the learned Jews of Tiberias in 
the formation of their own text, the manuscript appears for these 
reasons to merit particular attention.” ’ Such being the value of 
this precious manuscript, Mr. Yeates has conferred a great service 
on the biblical student by publishing his collation, of which future 
editors of the Hebrew Bible will doubtless avail themselves. 

In the seventh and following volumes of the Classical Journal 
there is a catalogue of the biblical, biblico-oriental, and_ classical 
manuscripts at present existing in the various public libraries in 
Great Britain. 


SECTION II. 
ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 

I. Origin of the Samaritans. — 11. Account of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
— Manuscripts of τέ. ---- 111. Variations of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
Srom the Hebrew. —I1V. Versions of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

I. Origin ΟΕ THE SAMARITANS. 

The Samaritans being generally considered as a Jewish sect, the 
specification of their tenets properly belongs to the third volume of 
this work. At present, it will be sufficient to remark that they were 
descended from an intermixture of the ten tribes with the Gentile 
nations. ‘This origin rendered them odious to the Jews, who refused 
to acknowledge them as Jewish citizens, or to permit them to assist 
in rebuilding the Temple, after their return from the Babylonish 
captivity. In consequence of this rejection, as well as of other causes 
of dissension, the Samaritans erected a temple on Mount Gerizim, 
and instituted sacrifices according to the prescriptions of the Mosaic 
law. Hence arose that inveterate schism and enmity between the 
two nations, so frequently mentioned or alluded to in the New Tes- 
tament. The Samaritans (who still exist but are greatly reduced in 


1 See Yeates’s Collation of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch, ὅς. pp. 40, 41. 
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numbers) reject all the sacred books of the Jews except the Penra- 
TEUCH, or five books of Moses. Of this they preserve copies in the 
antient Hebrew characters: which as there has been no friendly 
intercourse between them and the Jews since the Babylonish capti- 
vity, there can be no doubt were the same that were in use before 
that event, though subject to such variations as will always be occa- 
sioned by frequent transcribing. And so inconsiderable are the vari- 
ations from our present copies (which were those of the Jews), that 
by this means we have a proof that those important books have been 
preserved uncorrupted for the space of nearly three thousand years, 
so as to leave no room to doubt that they are the same which were- 
actually written by Moses. 

II. Account of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

Although the Samaritan Pentateuch was known to and cited by 
Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Procopius of Gaza, Diodorus of 
Tarsus, Jerome, Syncellus, and other antient fathers, yet it after- 
wards fell into oblivion for upwards of a thousand years, so that its 
very existence began to be questioned. Joseph Sealiger was the first 
who excited the attention of learned men to this valuable relic of an- 
tiquity ; and M. Peiresc procured acopy from Egypt, which, together 
with the ship that brought it, was unfortunately captured by pirates. 
More successful was the venerable Archbishop Usher, who procured 
six copies from the East; and from another copy, purchased by ° 
Pietro della Valle for M. de Sancy, (then ambassador from France 
to Constantinople, and afterwards Archbishop of St. Maloes,) Father 
Morinus printed the Samaritan Pentateuch, for the first time, in the 
Paris Polyglott. This was afterwards reprinted in the London Po- 
lyglott by Bishop Walton, who corrected it from three manuscripts 
which had formerly belonged to Archbishop Usher. A neat edition 
of this Pentateuch, in Hebrew characters, was edited by Dr. Blayney, 
in octavo, Oxford, 1790. 

Seventeen manuscripts of the Samaritan Pentateuch are known to 
be extant, of which Dr. Kennicott has given a minute description. 
Six of these manuscripts are in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and 
one in the Cotton Library in the British Museum: concerning a few of 
the most valuable of these, the following particulars may not be unac- 
ceptable. They are numbered according to Dr. Kennicott’s notation. 

1. Cod. 127. is preserved in the British Museum. (Bibl. Cotton. 
Claudius, B. 8.) It is one of the six MSS. procured by Archbishop 
Usher, by whom it was presented to Sir Robert Cotton. This 
very valuable manuscript is complete, and was transcribed entirely 
by one hand, on two hundred and fifty-four pages of vellum. It is 
in an excellent state of preservation, a leaf of fine paper having 
been carefully placed between every two leaves of the vellum. This 
MS. was written. a. D. 1362. 

2. Cod. 62. is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford; and 
was also purchased by Archbishop Usher, from whose heirs the 
curators of that library bought it, with many other MSS. This 
manuscript is in large quarto, and contains an Arabic version in 
Samaritan letters, placed in a column parallel to the Samaritan text. 
Unhappily there are many chass init. Dr Kennicott attributes a 
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high value to this manuscript, which was written about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

Cod. 197. is a most valuable manuscript in the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at Milan, which was collated for Dr. Kennicott by Dr. Branca, : 
who is of opinion that it is certainly not later than the tenth century. 
It is imperfect in many places; and is very beautifully written on ex- 
tremely thin vellum, in red characters. 

Cod. 363. (No. 1. of the MSS. in the Library of the Oratory at 
Paris,) is the celebrated manuscript bought by Pietro della Valle of 
the Samaritans, in 1616, and printed by Morinus in 1631-33. It 
is written throughout by one hand; and, though no date is assigned 
to it, Dr. Kennicott thinks it was written towards the close of the 
eleventh century. ‘It was collated for Dr. Kennicott by Dr. Bruns, 
in some select passages. * 

11. Variations of the Samaritan Pentateuch from the Hebrew. 

The celebrated critic, Le Clerc *, has instituted a minute compa- 
rison of the Samaritan Pentateuch with the Hebrew text; and has, 
with much accuracy and labour, collected those passages in which 
he is of opinion that the former is more or less correct than the 
latter. For instance — 

1. The Samaritan text appears to be more correct than the Hebrew, in 


Geng 4... vit 2... xix: 19. xx. 9. xxii 16. »xxivel4. 1xlix. 10, 12.) 1.96. 
Exod.i.2. iv. 2. / 

2. It is expressed more conformably to analogy, in Gen, xxxi.39. xxxv. 
96. xxxvii. 17. xli. 34. 43. xlIvii. 3. Deut. xxxii. 5. 

3. It has glosses and additions in Gen. xxix.15. xxx. 36. xli.16. Exod. 
vii. 18. viii. 23. ix. 5. xxi.20. xxii.5. xxiii. 10. xxxii.9. Lev.i.10. xvii. 
4. Deut. v. 21. 

4. It appears to have been altered by a critical hand, in Gen. 11. 2. iv. 10. 
᾿Ξ ΠῈΣ 19 29). xvii. 3. xXx. 12. xx. 16; xxiv. $8.55. xxxv.7:. XXXvi. 
6. xli. 50. Exod.i. 5. xiii.6. xv. 5. Num. xxii. 32. 

5. It is more full than the Hebrew text, in Gen.v.8. xi. 31. xix. 9. 
ΧΧΥΙΙ. 34. ΧΧΧΙΧ. 4. xliii,.25. Exod. xii.40. xl.17. Num.iv. 14. Deut. 
KG. 


6. It is defective in Gen. xx. 16. and xxv. 14. 

It agrees with the Septuagint version in Gen. iv. 8. xix.12. xx. 16. 
xxiii. 2. xxiv. 55.62. xxvi. 18. xxix. 27. xxxv.29. xxxix. 8. xli. 16. 43. 
xlili. 26. xlix.26. Exod. viii. 3. and in many other passages. ‘Though, 

7. It sometimes varies from the Septuagint, as in Gen.i.7. v.29. viii. 
3.7. xlix.22. Num. xxii. 4. 

The differences between the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuchs 
may be accounted for, by the usual sources of various readings, viz. 
the negligence of copyists, introduction of glosses from the margin 
into the text, the confounding of similar letters, the transposition of 
letters, the addition of explanatory words, &c. The Samaritan 
Pentateuch, however, is of great use and authority in establishing 
correct readings: in many instances it agrees remarkably with the 
Greek Septuagint, and it contains numerous and excellent various 
lections, which are in every respect preferable to the received Ma- 


1 Kennicott, Diss. 11. pp. 538—540., and Diss. Gen. pp. 81. 76. 88. 98. 

2 Comment. in Pentateuch, Index, ii. See also some additional observations on the 
differences between the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuchs, in Dr. Kennicott’s Remarks 
on Select Passages in the Old Testament, pp. 43—47, 
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soretic readings, and are further confirmed by the agreement of 
other antient versions. 

The most material variations between the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and the Hebrew, which affect the authority of the former, occur, 
first, in the prolongation of the patriarchal generations; and, 
secondly, in the alteration of Ebal into Gerizim “(Deut. XXVil.), i 
order to support their separation from the Jews. ‘The chronology 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch has been satisfactorily vindicated by 
the Rev. Dr. Hales, whose arguments, however, will not admit of 
abridgment’; and with regard to the charge of altering the Pen- 
tateuch, it has been chown by Dr. enone from a considetation 
of the character of the Samaritans, their known reverence for the 
law, our Lord’s silence on the subject in his memorable conversation 
with the woman of Samaria, and from various other topics; that 
what almost all biblical critics have hitherto considered as a wilful 
corruption by the Samaritans, is in all probability the we reading, 
and that the corruption is to be charged on the Jews themselves. 
In judging therefore of the genuineness of, a reading, we are not to 
declare absolutely for one of these Pentateuchs against the other, 
but to prefer the true readings in both. “ One antient copy,” Dr. 
Kennicott remarks, with equal truth and justice, “ has been received 
from the Jews, and we are truly thankful for it: another antient 
copy is offered by the Samaritans; let us thankfully accept that 
likewise. Both have been often transcribed; both therefore may 
contain errors. ‘They differ in many instances, therefore the errors 
must be many. Let the two parties be heard without prejudice ; 
let their evidences be weighed with impartiality ; ; and let the genuine 
words of Moses be ascertained by their joint assistance. Let the 
variations of all the manuscripts on each side be carefully collected ; 
and then critically examined by the context and the antient versions. 
If the Samaritan copy should be found in some places to correct the 
Hebrew, yet will the Hebrew copy in other places correct the Sa- 
maritan. Lach copy therefore is invaluable; each copy therefore 
demands our pious veneration, and attentive study. ‘The Penta- 
teuch will never be understood perfectly, till we admit the authority 
of BoTH.? 

IV. Versions of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

Of the Samaritan Pentateuch two versions are extant; one in the 
proper Samaritan dialect, which is usually termed the Samaritan 
version, and another in Arabic. 

1. The Samaritan version was made in Samaritan characters, from 
the Hebraeo-Samaritan text into the Samaritan dialect, which is 
intermediate between the Hebrew and the Aramezean languages. 
This version is of great antiquity, having been made at least before 
the time of Origen, and not improbably “before the commencement 
of the Christian zera. ‘The author of the Samaritan version is un- 
known, but he has in general adhered very closely and faithfully to 
the original text ; so that this version is almost exactly the counter- 
part of the original Hebrew-Samaritan codex with all its various 


1 Analysis of Chronology, vol. i. pp. 80. et seq. 
2 Kennicott, Diss. ii. pp. 20—I65. 
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readings. This shows, in a degree, really surprising, how very 
carefully and accurately the Hebrew Pentateuch has been copied 
and preserved by the Samaritans, from the antient times in which 
their version was made. ὦ 

2. The Arabic version of the Samaritan Pentateuch is also extant 
in Samaritan characters, and was executed by Abu Said, a.p. 1070, 
in order to supplant the Arabic translation of the Jewish Rabbi, 
Saadia Gaon, which had till that time been in use among the Sama- 
ritans. Abu Said has very closely followed the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, whose readings he expresses, even where the latter differs 
from the Hebrew text: in some instances, however, both Bishop 
Walton and Bauer have remarked, that he has borrowed from the 
Arabic version of Saadia. On account of the paucity of manuscripts 
of the original Samaritan Pentateuch, Bauer thinks this version will 
be found of great use in correcting its text. Some specimens of it 
have been published by Dr. Durell in the “ Hebrew Text of the 
Parallel Prophecies of Jacob relating to the Twelve Tribes,” &c. (Ox- 
ford, 1763, 4to.) and before him by Castell in the fourth volume of 
the London Polyglott; also by Hwiid, at Rome, in 1780, in 8vo., 
and by Paulus, at Jena, in 1789, in 8vo.? 


SECTION III. 
ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE GREEK SCRIPTURES. 


§ 1. GENERAL CBSERVATIONS ON GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


I. On what Materials written. —II. Form of Letters. —I11. Abbreviations. 
—IV. Codices Palimpsesti or Rescriptt. —V. Account of the different 
Families, Recensions, or Editions of Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment.—1. The System of Dr. Griesbach and Michaelis. —2. Of M. 
Matihei,— 3. Of Mr. Nolan.—4. Of Prof: Hug. — 5. Of Prof: 
Scholz. — VI. On the Feedus cum Grecis, or Coincidence between many 
Greek Manuscripts and the Vulgate Latin Version. 


L "Tue Greek manuscripts, which have descended to our time, are 
written either on vellum or on paper; and their external form and 
condition vary, like the manuscripts of other antient authors. The 
vellum is either purple-coloured or of its natural hue, and is either 
thick or thin. Manuscripts on very thin vellum were always held 
in the highest esteem. The paper also is either made of cotton, or 
the common sort manufactured from linen, and is either glazed, or 
laid (as it is technically termed), that is, of the ordinary roughness. 
Not more than six manuscript fragments on purple vellum are known 
to be extant; they are described in the following sections of this 
chapter. ‘The Codex Claromontanus, of which a brief notice is also 
given in a subsequent page, is written on very thin vellum. All 


! North American Review, New Series, vol. xxii. p. 313. 

2 Bp. Walton, Proleg. c. xi. §§ JO—21. pp. 527—553. Carpzov. Critica Sacra, 
pp. 585—620. Leusden, Philologus Hebrus, pp. 59—67. Bauer, Critica Sacra, 
pp- 325—335. Muntinghe, Expositio Critices Veteris Foederis, pp. 148, 149. 
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manuscripts on paper are of a much later date; those on cotton paper 
being posterior to the ninth century, and those on linen subsequent 
to the twelfth century; and if the paper be of a very ordinary qua- 
lity, Wetstein proncunces them to have been written in Italy, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

II. The letters are either capital (which in the time of Jerome 
were called wncial, i.e. initial) or cursive, i.e. small; the capital let- 
ters, again, are of two kinds, either unadorned and simple, and made 
with straight thin strokes, or thicker, uneven, and angular. Some 
of them are supported on a sort of base, while others are decorated, 
or rather burthened with various tops. As letters of the first kind 
are generally seen on antient Greek monuments, while those of the 
‘last resemble the paintings of semi-barbarous times, manuscripts 
written with the former are generally supposed to be as old as the 
fifth century, and those written with the latter are supposed to be 
posterior to the ninth century. Greek manuscripts were usually 
written in capital letters till the seventh century, and mostly without 
any divisions of words; and capitals were in general use until the 
eighth century, and some even so late as the ninth; but there is a 
striking difference in the forms of the letters after the seventh century. 
Great alterations took place in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries: 
the Greek letters in the manuscripts copied by the Latins in the ninth 
century, are by no means regular; the ας «, and y, being inflected 
like the a, e, and y, of the Latin alphabet. Towards the close of 
the tenth century, small or cursive letters were generally adopted ; 
and Greek manuscripts written in and since the eleventh century are 
in small letters, and greatly resemble each other, though some few 
exceptions occur to the contrary. Flourished letters rarely occur in 
Greek manuscripts of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies.1. The fac-similes of the Alexandrian and other manuscripts, 
given in the subsequent pages of this work, will furnish the reader 
with a tolerably correct idea of the various styles of Greek writing 
which obtained at different periods between the sixth and the four- 
teenth centuries. 

The most antient manuscripts are written without accents, spirits, 
or any separation of the words; nor was it until after the ninth 
century that the copyists began to leave spaces between the words. 
Michaelis, after Wetstein, ascribes the insertion of accents to Eutha- 
lius, bishop of Sulca in Egypt, a. Ὁ. 458. 

III. Nearly the same mode of spelling obtains in antient manu- 
scripts which prevails in Greek printed books; but, even in the 
earliest manuscripts, we meet with some words that are abbreviated 
by putting the first and last letters, and sometimes also the middle 
letter, for an entire word, and drawing a line over the top: thus 


ΘΟ, KC, IC, XC, TS, SHP, IHA, or IZHA, TINA, HP, MHP, OYNOS, 


1 Wetstein’s Prolegomena to his edition of the Greek Testament, vol. i. pp. 1—3. 
Astle on the Origin of Writing, pp.60—76. 2d edit. Wetstein has given an alphabet from 
various Greek manuscripts, and Astle has illustrated his observations with several very fine 
engravings. 


2 Wetstein, Proleg. p. 73. Michaelis, vol. 11, pp. 519--- 624. 
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ANOS, IAHM, AAA, respectively denote Θεὸς God, Kupios Lord, Τήσους 
Jesus, Xpisos Christ, Tog a son, Swrnp Saviour, Ἰσραὴλ Israel, Uvevwe 
spirit, Πατὴρ father, Mytnp mother, Ovpavos heaven, AvSpwaos man, 
Ἱερουσαλήμ. Jerusalem, Δαυιὸ David.’ At the beginning of a new 
book, which always commences at the top of a page, the first three, 
four, or five lines are frequently written in vermilion; and, with the 
exception of the Alexandrian and Vatican manuscripts, all the most 
antient codices now extant have the Eusebian κεφαλαια and τιτλοι, 
of which we have given an account in a subsequent chapter.” 

Very few manuscripts contain the whole either of the Old or of 
the New Testament. By far the greater part have only the four 
Gospels, because they were most frequently read in the churches; 
others comprise only the Acts of the Apostles and the Catholic 
Epistles; others, again, have the Acts, and St. Paul’s Epistles; and 
a very few contain the Apocalypse. Almost all of them, especially 
the more antient manuscripts, are imperfect, either from the injuries 
of time, or from neglect.? 

All manuscripts, the most antient not excepted, have erasures and 
corrections ; which, however, were not always effected so dexter- 
ously, but that the original writing may sometimes be seen. Where 
these alterations have been made by the copyist of the manuscript, 
(a primd manu, as it is termed,) they are preferable to those made 
by later hands, or εἰ secundd manu. ‘These erasures were sometimes 
made by drawing a line through the word, or, what is tenfold worse, 
by the penknife. But, besides these modes of obliteration, the copyist 
frequently blotted out the old writing with a sponge, and wrote other 
words in lieu of it: nor was this practice confined to a single letter 
or word, as may be seen in the Codex Bezz.* Authentic instances 
are on record, in which whole books have been thus obliterated, and 
other writing has been substituted in the place of the manuscript so 
blotted out: but where the writing has already faded through age, 
they preserved their transcriptions without further erasure. 

IV. These manuseripts are termed Codices Palimpsesti or Rescripti. 
Before the invention of paper, the great scarcity of parchment in 
different places induced many persons. to obliterate the works of 
antient writers, in order to transcribe their own, or those of some 
other favourite author in their place: hence, doubtless, the works of 
many eminent writers have perished, and particularly those of the 
greatest antiquity; for such, as were comparatively recent, were 
transcribed, to satisfy the immediate demand; while those, which 


1 Concerning Greek Abbreviations, see Montfaucon’s Paleographia Greca, pp. 345. 
—370. Mr. Astle has also given a specimen of Greek abbreviations from two Psalters, 
— On Writing, p. 76. plate vi. 

2 See Chap. IV. Sect. 11. pp. 169, 170. infra. 

3 The Codex Cottonianus, for instance, when perfect, contained only the Book of 
Genesis ; the Codex Czsareus contains only part of the same book, together with a frag-- 
ment of the Gospel of St. Luke; the Alexandrian manuscript wants the first twenty-four 
chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel; and the Codex Beze contains only the four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles. 

4 Wetstein’s Prolegomena, pp. 3—8. Griesbach has discovered the hands of Five 
different correctors in the Codex Claromontanus. See his Symbole Critic, tom. il. 
pp: 32—52. 
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were already dim with age, were erased.' It was for a long time 
thought, that this destructive practice was confined to the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and that it chiefly pre- 
vailed among the Greeks: it must, in fact, be considered as the con- 
sequence of the barbarism which overspread those dark ages of ignor- 
ance; but this destructive operation was likewise practised by the La- 
tins, and is also of a more remote date than has usually been supposed. 

In general, a Codex Rescriptus is easily known, as it rarely hap- 
pens that the former writing is so completely erased, as not to exhibit 
some traces: in a few instances, both writings are legible. Many 
such manuscripts are preserved in the library of the British Museum. 
Montfaucon found a manuscript in the Colbert library, which had 
been written about the eighth century, and originally contained the 
works of St. Dionysius: new matter had been written over it, three 
or four centuries afterwards, and both continued legible.? Muratori 
saw in the Ambrosian library a manuscript comprising the works of 
the venerable Bede, the writing of which was from eight to nine 
hundred years old, and which had been substituted for another up- 
wards of a thousand years old. Notwithstanding the efforts which 
had been made to erase the latter, some phrases could be deciphered, 
which indicated it to be an antient pontifical.? The indefatigable 
researches of signor Angelo Mai (principal keeper of the Vatican 
Library at Rome) have discovered several valuable remains of bibli- 
cal and classical literature in the Ambrosian Library at Milan*; and 
a short account of some of the principal Codices Rescripti of the 
New Testament, or of parts thereof, will be found in the seque! of 
this section. 

V. The ¢otal number of manuscripts of the New Testament (whe- 
ther they have been transmitted to us entire or in fragments), which 
are known to have been wholly or partially collated, amounts nearly 
to five hundred; but this number forms only a small part of the 
manuscripts found in public and private libraries. The result of 
these collations has shown that certain manuscripts have an affinity 
to each other, and that their text is distinguished from that of others 
by characteristic marks; and eminent critics, (particularly Griesbach, 
who devoted the whole of his life to sacred criticism,) after diligently 
comparing the quotations from the New Testament in the writings 
of Clement of Alexandria and of Origen with those made by Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian, have ascertained that, so early as the third century, 
there were in existence two families, recensions, or editions° of ma- 


1 Peignot, Essai sur |’ Histoire de Parchemin, pp. 83. ef seq. 

2 Paleogr. Gree. pp. 231. 233. The greater part of the manuscripts on parchment 
which Montfaucon’ had seen, he affirms, were written on parchment, from which some 
former treatise had been erased, except in those of a very antient date. Mem. de Il’ Acad. 
de Inscript. tom. ix. p. 325. 

3 Muratori. Antiq. Ital. tom. ili. diss. 43. col. 833, 834. 

4 See a brief notice of Signor Mai’s discovery of a Codex Rescriptus of Saint Paul’s 
Epistles, in pp. 140, 141. infra, of the present volume. 

5 Bengel expressed this relationship or affinity between manuscripts by the term family. 
(Introd. ad Crisin N. T. §§ 27—80.) Semler (Apparatus ad Liberalem Novi Testamenti 
Interpretationem, p. 45.) and Griesbach (Symbole Critica, tom. i. p. exvill-) use the 
term recensio, recension, that is edition, which last term is adopted by Michaelis, vol. ii. 
p- 173. 
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nuscripts, or, in other words, two entirely different texts of the New 
Testament.’ Michaelis has observed that, as different countries had 
different versions according to their respective languages, their ma- 
nuscripts naturally resembled their respective versions, as these ver- 
sions, generally speaking, were made from such manuscripts as were 
in common use. J7ve different systems of recensions or editions 
have been proposed, viz. by Griesbach and Michaelis, by Matthzi, 
by Mr. Nolan, by Professor Hug, and by Professor Scholz. 

1. The basis of Dr. GrresBacn’s system is, the division of the 
Greek manuscripts of the New Testament ‘into three classes, each of 
which is considered as an independent witness for the various read- 
ings which it contains. The value of a reading, so far as manuscript 
authority is regarded, is decided by Griesbach, not according to the 
individual manuscript in which it is found, but according to the num- 
ber of classes by which it is supported. The classes, under which 
he arranges all the Greek manuscripts are the following; viz. 1. The 
Alexandrine; 2. The Occidental or Western; and 3. The Byzan- 
tine or Oriental, to which Michaelis has added, 4. The Edessene. 
To each of these are given the appellation of recension or edition, as 
we commonly say of printed books. 

(1.) The first class, or ALEXANDRINE ReEcEnsION, which is also 
called the Ecyprian Recension, comprises those manuscripts, which, 
in remarkable and characteristic readings, agree with the quotations 
of the early Alexandrine writers, particularly Origen and Clement 
of Alexandria. After them, this recension was adopted by the 
Egyptian Greeks. 

To this class Griesbach refers the Codex Alexandrinus?, noted by the 
letter A., but in the epistles of Saint Paul only ; and also B. the Vatican 
manuscript. To this class also Dr. Scholz refers C., the Codex Ephremi ; 
L. the Codex Regius 62., an imperfect manuscript of the four Gospels of 
the eighth century, collated by Wetstein and Griesbach ; P. the Guelpher- 
bytanus A., a Codex Rescriptus of the sixth century, comprising frag- 
ments of the four Gospels; Q. the Guelpherbytanus B., also a Codex 
Rescriptus of the same date, and containing some fragments of Luke 
and John; T. the Codex Borgiz I., containing a Greek Sahidic version 
of Jobn vi. 28—67. vii. 6. vill. 31., executed in the fourth century ; 
Griesb. 22., the Codex Regius 72., a fragment of Matt.i. 1. ii. 2., writ- 
ten in the eleventh century ; Griesb. 33., the Codex Regius 14., a muti- 
lated MS. of the Old and New Testament, of the eleventh century; Griesb. 
102., the Codex Mediczeus, which comprises from Matt. xxiv.to Mark 
vill. 1., and the Codex Regius 305., a MS. of the thirteenth century. 8 
The Alexandrine Recension is followed by the Coptico-Memphitic, Cop- 
tico-Basmuric, Coptico-Sahidic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and the Syro-Phi- 
loxenian versions; and it is the text cited by the fathers, Eusebius, 


1 In the second volume of Griesbach’s Symbol Criticzee (pp. 229—620.) there is a 
laborious collation of the quotations from the New Testament, made by Origen and 
Clement of Alexandria, with the Vulgate or common Greek text. 

2 See an account of these and of the other MSS. mentioned in this Section in pp. 115 
—157. infra. The letters and figures, above used, are those employed by Griesbach, to 
denote the several manuscripts collated or consulted by him for his edition of the New 
Testament. They are explained in the Prolegomena to his first volume. 

3 The manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris are generally known by the appel- 
lation of Codices Regii. 
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Anastasius, Ammonius, Didymus, Cyril of Alexandria, Marcus, Macarius, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, Nonnus, Isidore of Pelusium, Theodore of Pelu- 
sium, and frequently also by Chrysostom. 

(2.) The OccipenraL or WesTERN ReEcEnsron is that which was 
adopted by the Christians of Africa (especially by Tertullian and 
Cyprian), Italy, Gaul, and the west of Europe generally. 


According to Griesbach, it is followed in A. the Codex Alexandrinus, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and the Catholic Epistles ; and according to 
Dr. Scholz, in D. the Codex Bezz or Cantabrigiensis; in the Codex 
Regius 314., a MS. of the eighth century, containing Luke ix. 36—47. 
and x. 12—29.; Griesb. 1. (Basileensis) ; Griesb. 13. the Codex Regius 
50., a mutilated MS. of the twelfth century, collated for Birch’s edition 
of the four Gospels ; Griesb. 28. the Codex Regius 379., a MS. of the 
eleventh century ; Griesb. 69. the Codex Leicestrensis, and 124., the Co- 
dex Vindobonensis (Lambecii 31.); Griesb. 131. the Codex Vaticanus 
360, a MS. of the eleventh century, collated by Birch ; Griesb. 157. the 
Codex Vaticanus 2, a MS. of the twelfth century, also collated by Birch; 
the Codex Regius 177. containing the four Gospels, with very copious 
scholia, written (Dr. Scholz thinks) in the eleventh century ; and in the 
Codex Regius, 375., containing lessons from the New Testament, except- 
ing the Revelation, and written early in the eleventh century: in the 
Gospels, it very seldom differs from the Codex Beza, but in the Acts of 
the Apostles and in the Epistles, it chiefly agrees with the Alexandrine 
recension. With these manuscripts sometimes harmonise the Sahidic 
Version, made in the fourth century, the Syriac Version of Jerusalem, 
and the readings in the margin of the Syro-Philoxenian Version ; as also 
the Ante-Hieronymian or Old Latin Versions, which were in use before 
the Vulgate Version. 

The Western Edition was cited by the African fathers, Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, Lactantius, Victorinus, Augustine, and by the unknown author of 
the book against Fulgentius the Donatist, by the Italic fathers, Zeno of 
Verona, Gaudentius of Brescia, Chromatius of Aquileia, Ambrose, the 
author of certain pieces which are attributed to that writer, Rufinus, the 
author of the Opus Imperfectum on St. Matthew, Gregory surnamed the 
Great, and Lucifer Bishop of Cagliari ; and by the Gallic fathers, Irenzeus, 
Hilary, Julius Firmicus Maternus, Phcebadius (a Spaniard) bishop of 
Agen, Juvencus, and by the Mozarabic Ritual. With this edition also 
coincides the Vulgate Latin version, which is followed by Isidore bishop 
of Seville, Remigius, Bede, Rabanus Maurus, Haymo, Anselm, Pietro 
Damiani, Bernard, and all subsequent writers in communion with the 
Latin church for the Jast thousand years, as well as by the Lectionaries, 
Breviaries, Antient Missals, Acts of the Martyrs, and other ecclesiastical 
books of that church, ! 

(3.) Towards the end of the fourth century, and during the fifth 
and sixth centuries, critics have observed a text differing from the 
two first, and which they call the ByzanrinE or OrnreENraL RECEN- 
ston or Edition, because it was in general use at Constantinople, after 
that city became the capital and metropolitan see of the eastern empire. 

With this edition are closely allied those of the neighbouring provinces, 
whose inhabitants were subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the patriarch 
of Constantinople.2. The readings of the Byzantine Recension are those 


1 Scholz, Cure Critice in Historiam Texttis Evangeliorum, pp. 27—30. 

2 Michaelis remarks, that the greatest number of manuscripts written on Mount Athos 
are evidently of the Byzantine edition; and he thinks it probable that almost all the 
Moscow manuscripts, of which M. Matthzi has given extracts, belong to this edition. As 
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which are most commonly found in the Koy Ἐκδοσις, or printed Vulgate 
Greek Text, and are also most numerous in the existing manuscripts 
which correspond to it. Griesbach reckons upwards of one hundred 
manuscripts of this class, which minutely harmonise with each other. On 
account of the many alterations, that were unavoidably made in the long 
interval between the fourth and fifteenth centuries, Michaelis proposes to di- 
vide the Byzantine edition into antient and modern; but he does not spe- 
cify any criteria by whieh we can determine the boundaries between these 
two classes. The Byzantine text is found in the four Gospels of the Alex- 
andrian manuscript ; it was the original of the Sclavonic or old Russian ver- 
sion, and was cited by Chrysostom and Theophylact bishop of Bulgaria. 

As the Peschito, or Old Syriac Version of the New Testament 
differs from the three preceding recensions, Michaelis after Gries- 
bach has instituted another, which he designates, 

(4.) The Eprssenr Epirron, comprehending the special Asiatic 
instruments, as they were termed by Griesbach, or those Manuscripts 
from which that Version was made. 

Of this edition no manuscripts are extant; which circumstance Mi- 
chaelis accounts for, by the early prejudice of the Syrian literati in favour 
of whatever was Grecian, and also by the wars that devastated the East 
for many ages subsequent to the fifth century. But by some accident 
which is difficult to be explained, manuscripts are found in the west of 
Europe, accompanied even with a Latin translation, such as the Codex 
Bezz, which so eminently coincide with the Old Syriac Version, that 
their affinity is indisputable. 

Although the readings of the Western, Alexandrine, and Edessene 
editions sometimes differ, yet they very frequently harmonise with each 
other. This coincidence Michaelis ascribes to their high antiquity, as 
the oldest manuscripts extant belong to one of these editions, and the 
translations themselves are antient. A reading confirmed by three of 
them is supposed to be of the very highest authority ; yet the true read- 
ing may sometimes be found only in the fourth. 

Most of the Manuscripts now extant exhibit one of the texts above 
described ; some are composed of two or three recensions. No in- 
dividual manuscript preserves any recension in a pure state; but 
manuscripts are said to be of the Alexandrian or Western Recension, 
as the appropriate readings of each preponderate. ‘The margins of 
these manuscripts, as well as those of the Ethiopic, Armenian, Sahi- 
dic, and Syro-Philoxenian versions, and the Syriac version of Jerusa- 
lem, contain the Alexandrian variations for the Western readings, or 
vice versd; and some Byzantine manuscripts have the Alexandrian 
or Western various lections in their margins. ὦ 

Each of these recensions has characteristics peculiar to itself. The 
Occidental or Western preserves harsh readings, Hebraisms, and 
solecisms, which the Alexandrine has exchanged for readings more 


the valuable manuscripts collected by the late learned Professor Carlyle were obtained in 
Syria, Constantinople, and the islauds of the Levant, it is probable, whenever they shall be 
collated, that they will be found to coincide with the Byzantine Recension. These manu- 
scripts are preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, and are described infra, 
ΒΡ. 150, 151. 

1 Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 163—177. Griesbach’s Symbolz Critic, tom. i. pp. cxvii.— 
CXXii. cxxxvil. clvii.—clxiy., tom. ii. pp. 132—148. Griesbach’s edit. of the New Test. 
vol. i. Proleg. pp. lxxiii,—Ixxxi, edit. Halex, 1796, 
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conformable to classic usage. ‘The Western is characterised by read- 
ings calculated to relieve the text from difficulties, and to clear the 
sense: it frequently adds supplements to the passages adduced from 
the Old Testament; and omits words that appear to be either re- 
pugnant to the context or to other passages, or to render the mean- 
ing obscure. ‘The Alexandrine is free from the interpretations and 
transpositions of the western recensions. An explanatory reading is 
therefore suspicious in the western recension, and a classical one in 
the Alexandrine. ‘The Byzantine or Constantinopolitan recension 
(according to Griesbach’s system) preserves the Greek idiom still 
purer than the Alexandrine, and resembles the Western in its use 
of copious and explanatory readings. It is likewise mixed, through- 
out, with the readings of the other recensions. 

The system of recensions, above proposed by Bengel and Semler, 
and completed by the late celebrated critic Dr. Griesbach, has been 
subjected to a very severe critical ordeal; and has been formidably 
attacked, on the Continent by the late M. Mattheei, and in this coun- 
try by the Rev. Dr. Laurence (now archbishop of Cashel)’, and the 
Rev. Frederic Nolan. 

2. Totally disregarding Griesbach’s system of recensions, Profes- 
sor Marruai recognises only one class or family of manuscripts, 
which he terms Codices Teatiis Perpetui, and pronounces every thing 
that is derived from commentaries and scholia to be corrupt. As 
the manuscripts of the New Testament, which he found in the library 
of the Synod, came originally from Mount Athos, and other parts 
of the Greek empire, and as the Russian church is a daughter of the 
Greek church, those manuscripts consequently contain what Gries- 
bach has called the Byzantine Text ; which Matthzei admits to be the 
only authentic text, excluding the Alexandrine and Western recen- 
sions, and also rejecting all quotations from the fathers of the Greek 
church. To the class of manuscripts to which the Codex Bezze, the 
Codex Claromontanus, and others ef high antiquity belong, he gave, 
in the preface to his edition of Saint John’s Gospel, the appellation 
of Editio Scurrilis, nor did he apply softer epithets to those critics 
who ventured to defend such manuscripts. ” 

3. The Rev. IF’. Noian’s system of recensions is developed in his 
“ Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate or received Text of 
the New Testament.” (London, 1815, 8vo.)? That integrity he has 
confessedly established by a series of proofs and connected arguments, 
the most decisive that can be reasonably desired or expected; but as 
these occupy nearly six hundred closely printed pages, the limits of 
this section necessarily restrict us to the following concise notice of 
his elaborate system. 


1 Tn his “ Remarks on the Classification of Manuscripts adopted by Griesbach in his 
edition of the New Testament,” Oxford, 1814. 8vo. 

2 Schoell, Hist. de la Littérature Grécque, tom. ii. p. 136. Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, 
partii. p. 30. 

3. There is a copious analysis of this work in the British Critic, (N.S.) vol. v. pp. 1— 
24., from which, and from the work itself, the present notice of Mr. Nolan’s system of 
recensions is derived, 
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It has been an opinion as early as the times of Bishop Walton, 
that the purest text of the Scripture canon had been preserved at 
Alexandria; the libraries of that city having been celebrated from 
an early period for their correct and splendid copies. From the 
identity of any MS. in its peculiar readings, with the Scripture quo- 
tations of Origen, who presided in the catechetical school of Alex- 
andria, a strong presumption arises that it contains the Alexandrine 
recension: the supposition being natural, that Origen drew his quo- 
tations from the copies generally prevalent in his native country. 
This, as we have seen, was the basis of Dr. Griesbach’s system of 
recensions : accordingly he ascribes the highest rank to the manu- 
scripts of the Alexandrine class, the authority of a few of which in 
his estimation outweighs that of a multitude of the Byzantine. The 
peculiar readings, which he selects from the manuscripts of this class, 
he confirms by” a variety of collateral testimony, principally drawn 
from the quotations of the antient fathers and the versions made in 
the primitive ages. To the authority of Origen, however, he ascribes 
a paramount weight, taking it as the standard by which his colla- 
teral testimony is to be estimated; and using their evidence merely 
to support his testimony, or to supply it when it is deficient. The 
readings which he supports by this weight of testimony, he considers 
genuine; and, introducing a number of them into the sacred page, 
asthe "ἢ his corrected text of the New Testament. ‘The 
necessary result of this process, as obviously proving the existence 
of a great number of spurious readings, has been that of shaking 
the authority of the authorised English version, together with the 
foundation on which it rests. 

In combating the conclusions of Griesbach, Mr. Nolan argues, 


5 
from the inconstancy of Origen’s quotations, that no certain conclu- 


sion can be deduced from ΕΞ testimony; he infers from the history 
of Origen, who principally wrote and pubiished in Palestine, that the 
text, quoted by that antient father, was rather the Palestine than the 
Mee ainne: and he proves, from the express testimony of Saint — 
Jerome, that the text of Origen was really adopted in Palestine, 
while that of Hesychius was adopted at Alexandria. 

Having thus opened the question, and set it upon the broader 
ground ene by those critics, who confirm the readings of the 
Alexandrine text, by the coincidence of the antient versions of the 
Oriental and Westaan churches; Mr. N. combats this method, pro- 
posed for investigating the genuine texts, in two modes. He first 
shows that a coincidence between the Western and Oriental churches 
does not necessarily prove the antiquity of the text which they mu- 
tually support; as the versions of the former church were corrected, 
after the texts of the latter, by Jerome and Cassiodorus, who ma 
have thus created the coincidence, which is taken as a proof of the 
genuine reading. In the next place, he infers, from the prevalence 
of a text published by Eusebius of Czesarea, and from the compara- 
tively late period at ‘which the Oriental Versions were formed, that 
their general coincidence may be traced to the influence of ΕΣ ΝΣ 5 
edition. This position he establishes, by a proof deduced from the 
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general prevalence of Eusebius’s sections and canons in the Greek 
MSS. and antient versions, and by a presumption derived from the 
agreements of those texts and versions with each other, in omitting 
several passages contained in the Vulgate Greek, which were at 
variance with Eusebius’s peculiar opinions.'| And having thus esta- 
blished the general influence of Kusebius’s text, he generally con- 
cludes against the stability of the critical principles on which the 
German critics have undertaken the correction of the Greek Vulgate. 

The material obstacles being thus removed to the establishment of 
his plan, Mr. Nolan next proceeds to investigate the different classes 
of text which exist in the Greek manuscripts. Having briefly con- 
sidered the Scripture quotations of the fathers, and shown that they 
afford no adequate criterion for reducing the text into classes, he 
proceeds to the consideration of the antient translations, and after an 
examination of the Oriental versions, more particularly of the Sahi- 
dic, he comes to the conclusion, that no version but the Latin can 
be taken as a safe guide in ascertaining the genuine text of Scripture. 
This point being premised, the author lays the foundation of his 
scheme of classification, in the fellowing observations. 

ἐς Τῃ proceeding to estimate the testimony which the Latin trans- 
lation bears to the state of the Greek text, it is necessary to premise, 
that this translation exhibits three varieties :— as corrected by Saint 
Jerome, at the desire of Pope Damasus, and preserved in the Vul- 
gate; as corrected by Eusebius of Verceli, at the desire of Pope 
Julius, and preserved in the Codex Vercellensis; and as existing 
previously to the corrections of both, and preserved, as I conceive, 
in the Codex Brixianus. The first of these three editions of the 
Italic translation is too well known to need any description ; both the 
last are contained in beautiful manuscripts, preserved at Verceli, and 
at Brescia, in Italy. The curious and expensive manner in which at 
least the latter of these manuscripts is executed, as written on purple 
vellum in silver characters, would of itself contain no inconclusive 
proof of its great antiquity; such having been the form in which the 
most esteemed works were executed in the times of Eusebius, Chry- 
sostom, and Jerome. ‘The former is ascribed, by immemorial tradi- 
tion, to Kusebius Vercellensis, the friend of Pope Julius and Saint 
Athanasius, and, as supposed to have been written with his own hand, 
is deposited among the relics, which are preserved, with a degree of 
superstitious reverence, in the author’s church at Verceli in Pied- 
mont. By these three editions of the translation, we might naturally 
expect to acquire some insight into the varieties of the original ; and 
this expectation is fully justified on experiment. The latter, not less 
than the former, is capable of being distributed into three kinds; 
each of which possesses an extraordinary coincidence with one of a 
correspondent kind, in the translation. In a word, the Greek manu- 


scripts are capable of being divided into three principal classes, one 


1 In the course of this discussion, Mr. Nolan assigns adequate reasons for the omission 
of the following remarkable passages. Mark xvi. 9—20., John viii. 1—11., and for the 
peculiar readings of the following celebrated texts, Acts xx. 28. 1 Tim, iii. 16. 1 John 
v. 7 See his Inquiry, pp. 95--41. 
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of which agrees with the Italic translation contained in the Brescia 
manuscript ; another with that contained in the Verceli manuscript ; 
and a third with that contained in the Vulgate.” ? 

Specimens of the nature and closeness of the coincidence of these 
three classes are annexed by Mr. Nolan, in separate columns, from 
which the four following examples are selected. He has prefixed the 
readings of the received text and authorised English version (from 
Matt. v. 38. 41. and 44.), in order to evince their coincidence with that 
text, to which the preference appears to be due, on account of its con- 
formity to the Italic translation contained in the Codex Brixianus. 


38. καὶ οδοντα ἀντι odovrog. Lec. 
— and atooth for atooth. Auth. 


odovta ἀντι οδοντος. Cant. dentem pro dentem. Vere. 
καὶ οδοντα ἀντι οδοντος. Vat. et dentem pro dente. Vulg. 
καὶ οδοντα ἀντι οδοντος. Mosc. et dentem pro dente. Brix. 


Al. ὕπαγε μετ᾽ avtov δυο. Rec. 
— go with him twain. Auth. 


ὕπαγε μετ᾽ αὐτου ετι ἀλλα δυο. vade cum illo adhuc alia duo. 
Cant. Vere. 

ὕπαγε μετ᾽ αὐτου δυο. Vat. vade cum illo οὐ alia duo. Vulg. 

imaye wer αὐτου δυο. Mosc. vade cum illo duo. Brix 


44. evdoyerre τοὺς κωταρωμενους tuac. Rec. 
—pbless them that curse you. Auth. 
εὐλογεῖτε τους κα]αρωμιένους ὑμᾶς. ΡΥ. esate Vere. 


Cant. pega ate saesunt. » Vule. 
EvdoyertTe τους κα]αρωμενους ὑμας. benedicite maledicentibus vos. 
Mosc. Bria. 


44. προσευχεσῶε ὕπερ των ἐπηρεαζοντων buns, 
καὶ διωκοντων ὕμας. Rec. 
— pray for them who despitefully use you 
and persecute you. Auth. 
mporevyecde ὕπερ τῶν ἐπηρεαζοντων καὶ orate pro calumniantibus et perse- 


διωκοντον ὕμας. Cant. quentibus vos. Vere. 

weorevxyerse ὑπερ τῶν διωχοντων tuac, orate pro persequentibus et calum- 
Vat. niantibus vos. Vulg. 

ππροσευχεσθε ὕπερ τῶν επηρεαζοντων orate pro calumniantibus vodis et 
ὕμας; καὶ Oranwvtav ὕμας. Mosc. persequentibus vos. Brix. 


The preceding short specimen will sufficiently evince the affinity 
subsisting between the Latin and Greek manuscripts, throughout the 
different classes into which they may be divided: at the same time it 
will illustrate the dissimilarity which those classes exhibit among them- 
selves, in either language, regarded separately. Still further to evince 
the affinity;which in other respects they possess among themselves, Mr. 
Nolan exhibits a connected portion, comprising the first twelve verses of 
the fifth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, in the original and the trans- 
lation: from which we select the six following examples : 


CLASS I. 
Codex Cantabrigiensis. Codex Vercellensis. 

1. [dav Se τοὺς οχλους, aveBy εἰς τὸ 1. Videns autem Jesus turbam, 
ορος" ταὶ xaticaviog αὐτου, προσηλδον ascendit in montem, et cum sedis- 
αυτω ob μάϑηϊαι αὐτου" set, accesserunt ad eum discipuli 

ejus ; 


' Nolan’s Inquiry, pp. 58—61. 
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2. Και αἀνοιξας τὸ στόμα αὗτου; 
εδιδαξεν autous λεγων" 

8. Μακαριοι οἱ πῆωχοι τω πνευμαῖι" 
ὅτι αυτων ἐστιν ἡ δασιλειῶ τῶν GUPAYOY. 

5. Μακαριοι οἱ πραεις" ὅτι αυτοι κλη- 
ρονομήσουσι τὴν Yq 

4, Μαχκαριοι of mevSouviect ὅτι autos 
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2. Et aperuit os suum, et docebat 
eos dicens: 

3. Beati pauperes spiritu : quoni- 
am ipsorum est regnum ceelorum. 

5. Beati mites : quoniam ipsi he- 
reditate possidebunt terram. 

4. Beati qui lugent: quoniam 


«-“αρανλησησονῆωι. ipsi consolabuntur. 

6. Manapios of mewovies καὶ Oubovies 6. Beati qui esuriunt et sitiunt 
τὴν δικαιοσυνήν' ὅτι avios χορίασθη- justitiam : quoniam ipsi satura- 
cova. buntur, 

CLASS II. 


Codex Vaticanus. 

Ι. [dey δὲ τοὺς οχλους, avyby εἰς τὸ 
oposs καὶ καθισανΐος αυτου; πρροσηλθον 
Lavra] οἱ μαθηαι αὐτου" 

Q. Και ανοιξας to στομῶ αὐτου; εδι- 
ὃχσχεν avTovs λεγων. 

8. Μακαριοι οἱ wloyor τῶ πνευμαῖι" 
ὅτι aulwy ἐστιν ἡ βασίλεια τῶν ουρανων-. 


4. Manapsor οἵ πεν δουνες ὅτι αυτοι 
παρανλησϑησονήωι. 

5. Μακάριοι οἱ 
κληρονομήσουσι τὴν γην- 

6. Μακαριοι" οἱ πεινωνῖες καὶ διψων- 
Teg τὴν δικαιοσυνην᾽ ὅτε autor xoplac- 
“ησονται. 


WHEL OTL GUTOE 


Versio Vulgata. 

1. Videns autem turbas ascendit 
in montem, et cum sedisset accesse- 
runt ad eum discipuli ejus : 

2. Et aperiens os suum, docebat 
eos dicens: 

3. Beati pauperes spiritu: quo- 


niam ipsorum est regnum ceelo- 
rum. 
4. Beati mites: quoniam ipsi 


possidebunt terram. 

5. Beati qui lugent: quoniam ipsi 
consolabuntur. 

6. Beati qui esuriunt et sitiunt 
justitiam : quoniam ipsi saturabun- 
tur. 


CLASS ΤΙ. 


Codex Moscuensis. 

1. Ἰδὼν δὲ τοὺς οχλους; aveby εἰς τὸ 
ορος" war καθίσαντος αυτου; προσηλθον 
αὐτῶ οἱ μαϑηΐαι aviov. 

2, Kear ανοιξας τὸ 
εδιδώσπμεν αὐτοὺς λέγων. 

3. Μακάριοι οἱ τῦτωχοι τὸ πνευμῶτι" 
ὅτι αυτων ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία τῶν ουρῶνων. 

4. Μαχαριοι οἱ τενϑουν)ες᾽ ὅτι auras 
«“ορανλησησονίοι- 

5. Μακώριοι οἱ σπράεις" 
κληρονομήσουσι THY γην- 

6. Μακαριοι οἱ arewavies καὶ Onpavies 
τὴν Simasoovyyy ὅτι autos χορτασθη- 
σονἾαι. 


στόμα αυτου; 


ὅτι αυτο: 


Codex Brixiensis. 

1. Videns autem turbas ascendit 
in montem, et cum sedisset accesse- 
runt ad eum discipuli ejus ; 

2. Et aperiens os suum, docebat 
eos dicens: 

3. Beati pauperes spiritu: quoni- 
am ipsorum est regnum ceelorum. 

4. Beati quilugent : quoniam ipsi 
consolabuntur. 

5. Beati mansueti: quoniam ipsi 
hereditabunt terram. 

6. Peati qui esuriunt et sitiunt 
justitiam : quoniam ipsi saturabun- 
tur. 


On these different classes of manuscripts in the Greek and Latin, 


Mr. Nolan remarks, that it must be evilent, on the most casual 
inspection, that the manuscripts in both languages possess the same 
text, though manifestly of different classes. ‘ They respectively 
possess that identity in the choice of terms and arrangement of the 
language, which is irreconcileable with the notion of their having 
descended from different archetypes. And though these classes, in 


either language, vary among themselves, yet, as the translation fol- 
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lows the varieties of the original, the Greek and Latin consequently 
afford each other mutual confirmation. The different classes of 
text in the Greek and Latin translation, as thus coinciding, may be 
regarded as the conspiring testimony of those churches, which were 
appointed the witnesses and keepers of Holy Writ, to the existence 
of three species of text in the original and in the translation.” ἢ 

Having thus produced the testimony of the eastern and western 
churches to the existence of these classes, the learned inquirer pro- 
ceeds to ascertain the antiquity of the classes: which he effects by 
the Latin translation. : 

“ΑΒ the existence of a translation necessarily implies the priority 
of the original from which it was formed; this testimony may be 
directly referred to the close of the fourth century. The Vulgate 
must be clearly referred to that period, as it was then formed by 
St. Jerome ; in its bare existence, cf course, the correspondent an- 
tiquity of the Greek text, with which it agrees, is directly established. 
This version is, however, obviously less antient than that of the 
Verceli or Brescia manuscript; as they are of the old Italic transla- 
tion, while it properly constitutes the new. In the existence of 
the antient version, the antiquity of the original text with that 
which it corresponds is consequently established. The three classes 
of text, which correspond with the Vulgate and Old Italic Version, 
must be consequently referred to a period not less remote than the 
close of the fourth century.” Ὁ 

The system of classification being thus carried up as high as the 
fourth century, Mr. Nolan justifies it by the testimony of Jerome ; 
for this learned father, who lived at that period, asserts the existence 
of three classes of text in the same age, which respectively prevailed 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Constantinople. The identity of these 
classes with the different classes of text which still exist in the Greek 
original and Latin translation ®, our author then proceeds to esta- 
blish. And this he effects by means of the manuscripts which have 
been written, the versions which have been published, and the col- 
lations which have been made, in the different countries to which St. 
Jerome refers his classes; founding every part of his proofs on the 
testimony of Adler, Birch, Woide, Munter, and other critics who 
have analysed the text and versions of the New ‘Testament. 

The result of this investigation is, that the three classes of text, 
which are discoverable in the Greek manuscripts, are nearly identical 
.with the three editions, which existed in the age of Jerome; with 
which they are identified by their coincidence with the Latin trans- 
lation which existed in the age of that Christian father. Of the first 
class, the Codex Beze or Cambridge manuscript, is an exemplar: it 
contains the text which Jerome refers to Egypt, and ascribes to 
Hesychius. Of the second class, the Codex Vaticanus, or Vatican 
manuscript, forms the exemplar, and contains the text which Jerome 
refers to Palestine, and ascribes to Eusebius; and of the third class, 


"1 Nolan’s Inquiry, p. 70. 4 Thid. pp. 70, 71. 
3 To which is now to be added the Peschito or Old Syriac version. The identity 
above noticed Mr. Nolan purposes fully to illustrate, in a future edition of his “ Inquiry.” 
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the Moscow manuscript, collated by Matthzei, and by him noted with 
the letter V. and the Harleian manuscript in the British Museum, 
No. 5684., noted G. by Griesbach, are the exemplars, and contain 
the text which Jerome attributes to Lucian, and refers to Constan- 
tinople. The result of Mr. Nolan’s long and elaborate discussion 
is, that, as the Occidental or Western, Alexandrine, and Byzantine 
texts (according to Griesbach’s system of recensions), respectively 
coincide with the Egyptian, Palestine, and Byzantine texts of Mr. N., 
we have only to substitute the term Egyptian for Western, and 
Palestine for Alexandrine, in order to ascertain the particular text 
of any manuscript which is to be referred to a peculiar class or edi- 
tion. “ The artifice of this substitution admits of this simple solu- 
tion: the Egyptian text was imported by Eusebius of Verceli into 
the West, and the Palestine text republished by Euthalius at Alex- 
andria, the Byzantine text having retained the place in which it was 
originally published by Lucianus. In a word, a manuscript which 
harmonises with the Codex Cantabrigiensis, must be referred to the 
first class, and will contain the text of Egypt. One which harmo- 
nises with the Vatican manuscript, must be referred to the second 
class, and will contain the text of Palestine. And one which har- 
monises with the Moscow manuscript, must be referred to the third 
class, and will contain the text of Constantinople. ἢ 

The advantages resulting from the system of recensions just de- 
veloped are twofold : — In the first place, it leads not only to a more 
adequate method of classification, but also to the discovery of a more 
antient text, by means of the priority of the old Italic Version to the 
New or Vulgate Latin of Jerome. And, secondly, it coincides with 
the respective schemes of Dr. Griesbach and of M. Matthei, and 
derives support from their different systems. It adopts the three 
classes of the former, with a slight variation merely in the name of 
the classes ; and, in ascertaining the genuine text, it attaches the same 
authority to the old Italic translation, which the same distinguished 
critic has ascribed to that version. It likewise agrees with the scheme 
of Matthzei, in giving the preference to the Koiwy Εἰκδοσις, the Greek 
Vulgate or Byzantine text, over the Palestine and Egyptian; but it 
supports the authority of this text on firmer grounds than the con- 
currence of the Greek manuscripts. “ Hence,” it is observed, that 
ςς while it differs from the scheme of M. Matthezei, in building on the 
Old Italic Version, it differs from that of Dr. Griesbach, in distin- 
guishing the copies of this translation, which are free from the in- 
fluence of the Vulgate, from those which have been corrected since 
the times of Eusebius of Verceli, of Jerome, and Cassiodorus. And 
it affords a more satisfactory mode of disposing of the multitude of 
various readings, than that suggested by the latter, who refers them 
tothe intentional or accidental corruptions of transcribers; or by that of 
the former, who ascribes them to the correction of the original Greek 
by the Latin translation : as it traces them to the influence of the text 
which was published by Eusebius, at the command of Constantine.” 


' Nolan’s Inquiry, pp. 105, 106. 
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4. Widely different from all the preceding theories is the system 
of recensions proposed by the learned (Roman Catholic) Professor 
Hue, of Fribourg, who affirms the existence of three recensions or 
editions, and divides the history of the sacred text of the New Tes- 
tament into three periods, viz. 

(1.) The First Period comprises the text of the New Testament, 
from the time when its several books were written to the third cen- 
tury. That text, according to the testimony of Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Irenzus, apd other Fathers, was early the object 
of imprudent or rash alterations; although their statements were 
greatly exaggerated, yet the fact is certain, that such alterations were 
actually wade: an the text, thus altered, was, according to Hug, 
what is commonly termed KOINH EKAOSIS, or the common edition. 
Though almost every where the same, this edition had two forms, a 
little different, one of which corresponds with Griesbach’s Western 
Recension, and the other with his special Asiatic Instruments, and 
particularly with the Peschito or Old Syriac version. 

(2.) Second Period.—The defects of the common edition having 
been perceived about the middle of the third century, three learned 
men, severally and independently, though nearly simultaneously, un- 
dertook the arduous task of purifying the text, and of restoring it 
to its first form, by the aid of manuscripts, viz. Origen in Pales- 
tine, Hesychius in Egypt, where he was a bishop, and Lucian, a , 
priest at Antioch, in Syria. The work of Hesychius was generally 
received in Egypt, and became the source cf the Alexandrine 
family: that of Lucian, which was better known, and has sometimes 
been termed the Lditio Vuleata, or Lucianus, was introduced into 
divine worship in Syria, in Asia Minor, in Thrace, and at Constan- 
tinople ; and that of Origen, having been made in his old age, and 
left for publication by his pupils, was confined within Palestine, 
where it was soon superseded by the edition of Lucian, and in no 
long time was entirely lost. 

(3.) The Third Period of the history of the text of the New Tes- 
tament embraces the variations made therein, from the threefold 
recension in the third century, to our own time.?* 

5. The system proposed by Professor Hug has been much and 
deservedly admired for its ingenuity, and for the sclution which it 
affords to a great number of difficulties. It has, however, been ma- 
terially modified by Dr. (now Professor) Scuoiz, a pupil of Hug’s, 
of whose views he is by no means a servile follower. 

Scholz has, in fact, proposed two systems of recensions. 

(1.) The first of these systems was communicated to the public 
in 1820", and was the result of his examination of forty-eight manu- 
scripts in the Royal Library at Paris; seventeen of which he col- 
lated entirely and with the utmost care, and nine of them had never 
before been examined by any person. In the opinion of Scholz, there 


1 Cellérier, Introduction au Nouv. Test. pp. 84—103. Hug’s Introd. to the New 
Testament, vol. i. pp. 134—231. 

2 Cure Criticz in Historiam Textus Evangeliorum, Commentationibus Duis exhibit 
a Joh. M. Augustino Scholz. Heidelberg, 1820. 4to. 
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is nothing which indicates the existence of the Origenian Recension; 
and the labours of Hesychius and of Lucian had no more influence 
on the history of the text than those of their predecessors. He 
professes carefully to have examined every thing concerning them in 
the antient writers of the church; and he states that he has found 
nothing that could lead him to form a different idea. But, among 
the various instruments or manuscripts which he has compared, 
he thinks he has discovered vestiges of four distinct families; viz. 
two African or rather Egyptian, one of which corresponds with the 
Alexandrine Recension of Griesbach, and the other, with his Occi- 
dental. Recension; and two Asiatic, one of which is particularly 
deserving of that name, and corresponds with the special Asiatic 
instruments of Griesbach, and the other under the appellation of 
Byzantine, is the Constantinopolitan Recension. ‘To these he added 
a fifth recension, which he denominated the Cyprian, because it con- 
tains that text which is exhibited in the Codex Cyprius, a manuscript 
of the eighth century brought from the isle of Cyprus (whence it 
derives its name), which is described in a subsequent page. By a 
comparison of the readings of the Codex Cyprius with the received 
text, and with the Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan Recensions 
in nearly one hundred instances, Professor Scholz has shown, that 
it very frequently coincides with the two last, sometimes agreeing with 
both, sometimes following the one or the other of them, and some- 
times holding a mean between them. In many instances it harmo- 
nises with but few manuscripts; and in some cases its readings are 
peculiar to itself, On these accounts, he is of opinion that the Codex 
Cyprius exhibits a family which has sprung from a collation of vari- 
ous manuscripts, some of which owe their origin to Egypt, others to 
Asia, and others to Cyprus. 

The origin and history of the four African and Asiatic families 
above mentioned, are investigated at considerable length by Profes- 
sor Scholz, who proceeds to form an estimate of their respective 
critical merits. In the two African families he finds an extremely 
corrupted text; but the two Asiatic families are very superior to 
them, approaching much nearer to the original purity of the antient 
text: and (which is a necessary consequence) they differ very little 
from each other; they present a text much more fixed, more uni- 
form, and more generally approved. 

It is proper to add that, subsequently to Scholz’s publication of 
the preceding theory of recensions, Professor Hug, with a candour 
and modesty which reflect the highest honour upon him, announced 
that his pupil’s labours had led him to entertain some doubts con- 
cerning his own system ; and that he shall wait for the appearance 
of the critical edition of the New Testament which Scholz is prepar- 
‘ine, before he offers any reply to his theory. 

(2.) The theory of Prof. Schelz has been materially modified in 
consequence of the results obtained by him in his Biblical Re- 
searches in various parts of Eurepe and in Palestine ; and in which 
he goes far towards overturning the bases of the systems of recen- 
sions generally adopted in Germany. Of these details he has pub- 
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lished an interesting account (in German’), which does not admit of 
abridgment. It may, however, suffice here to state that from the 
differences which are sufficiently perceptible in the manuscripts and 
editions of the Greek Text of the New Testament, he concludes that 
these instruments naturally divide themselves into Two great classes, 
which are constantly the same throughout the books of the New Tes- 
tament. ΤῸ the first of these classes belong all the editions and 
those numerous manuscripts, which were written within the limits of 
the patriarchate of Constantinople, or which were destined for litur- 
gical use: the second class comprises certain manuscripts written in 
the south of France, in Sicily, Egypt, and elsewhere. Transcribed, 
unquestionably, from copies which were valuable on account of 
their age and beauty, they were intended only to preserve the con- 
tents of those copies: but, as they presented a different text from 
that which was generally received, they could not be employed in 
divine service: hence they were for the most part negligently written, 
with an incorrect orthography, and on leaves of vellum of different sizes 
and qualities. ‘To this class, Prof. Scholz gives the appellation of 
Alexandrine, because its text originated in Milex εἶν: The cther 
class he terms the Constantinopolitan, because its text was written 
within the precincts of the patriarchate of Constantinople: and. he 
has endeavoured to show, by the actual collation of several hundred 
manuscripts (which is further confirmed by an induction of historical 
particulars), that the Constantinopolitan text is almost always faithful 
to the text now actually received, while the Alexandrine text varies 
from it in almost every verse. ‘There are extant other manuscripts, 
which belong sometimes to one class, and sometimes to the other, 
and which also have some peculiar varieties: but repeated examin- 
ations of them enable him to state that they do not possess sufficient 
characters to constitute them distinct classes. 

In the subsequent part of his Biblico-Critical Travels, Professor 
Scholz proceeds to discuss the use of the terms, recenszo and teatus 
recensus, introduced by Griesbach, and formerly adopted by himself; 
which terms he is of opinion are now no longer applicable. According 
to Scholz, the Constantinopolitan text never underwent any general 
revision; and the Alexandrine text, which was corrupted in the 
three first centuries, has since that time remained without any fur- 
ther alteration. 

Although Prof. Scholz’s system of classing manuscripts seems, 
at first view, to contradict those of his predecessors in this depart- 
ment of sacred criticism, yet this contradiction is only apparent — not 
real: for he actually recognises the same facts as other critics, he only 
denies the importance of : some, and explains others in a different way. 
With respect to the results, however, there is no difference. ‘The 
grand, the final result of the principle of families, viz, the possibility 


! Biblische Critische Reise, &c. i.e. Biblico-Critical Travels in France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Palestine, and the Archipelago, in 1818-1821. pp. 163—182. Leipzig, 1823. 8vo. 
There is an interesting account of these Travels in the Bibliotheque Universelle ( Littérature) 


for 1823, tom. xxiv. pp. 335—355. 
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and certainty of the integrity of the sacred text is expressed more 
distinctly by Scholz than by any of his predecessors. Further, 
though not free from objections, this system appears generally to offer 
more than any other, a remarkable character of simplicity and uni- 
versality : it is less complicated, and also possesses a greater degree 
of probability, than those of Griesbach and Hug, and it is supported 
by researches which are truly learned and laborious. Although the 
absolute certainty of Scholz’s system can only be determined by the 
appearance of the critical edition of the Greek New Testament, which 
he is preparing for publication ; yet he is allowed to have done much 
towards demonstrating the great pre-eminence of the Asiatic or Con- 
stantinopolitan text over the African or Alexandrine text, and conse- 
quently the real merit of the present received text of the New Tes- 
tament. But, whatever may be the result οἵ Scholz’s projected 
edition, (and towards which sta hundred manuscripts, unknown to 
Griesbach, have lent their aid,) the critical labours of Dr. Griesbach 
will not cease to possess high claims to the grateful attention of every 
student of sacred literature. 

As a general and correct index to the great body of Greek manu- 
scripts, they are an invaluable treasure to the scholar, and a necessary 
acquisition to the divine: at the same time, his collection of various 
readings is admirably calculated to satisfy our minds on a point of the 
highest moment, — the integrity of the Christian Records. ‘Through 
the long interval of seventeen hundred years, amidst the collision 
of parties, —.the opposition of enemies, —and the desolations of time, 
—they remain the same as holy men read them in the primitive ages of 
Christianity. A very minute examination of manuscripts, versions, 
and fathers, proves the znviolability of the Christian Scriptures. 
“‘ They all coincide in exhibiting the same Gospels, Acts, and Epistles; 


ἴω 
and among all the copies of them which have been preserved, there 


is not one which dissents from the rest either in the doctrines or pre- 
cepts, which constitute Christianity. ‘They aLi contain the same 
doctrines and precepts. For the knowledge of this fact, we are in- 
debted to such men as Griesbach, whose zealous and persevering 
labours to put us in possession of it intitle them to our grateful 
remembrance. To the superficial, and to the novice, in theology, 
the long periods of life, and the patient investigation, which have been 
applied to critical investigation, may appear as mere waste, or, at the 
best, as only amusing employment: but to the serious inquirer, who, 
from his own conviction, can declare that he is not following cun- 
ningly devised fables, the time, the talents, and the learning, which 
have been devoted to critical collation, will be accounted as well ex- 
pended, for the result which they have accomplished. ‘The read theo- 
logian is satisfied from his own examination, that the accumulation of 
many thousands of various readings, obtained at the expense of immense 
critical labour, does not affect a single sentiment in the whole New 
Testament. And thus is criticism, — which some despise, and others 
neglect, — found to be one of those undecaying columns, by which 
the imperishable structure of Christian Truth is supported.” ! 


! Kelectic Review, vol. v. parti. p. 189. 
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VI. From the coincidence observed between many Greek manu- 
scripts and the Vulgate, or some other Latin version, a suspicion arose 
in the minds of several eminent critics, that the Greek text had been 
altered throughout to the Latin; and it has been asserted that at the 
council of Florence, (held in 1439 with the view of establishing an 
union between the Greek and Latin churches,) a resolution was 
formed, that the Greeks should alter their manuscripts from the Latin. 
This has been termed by the learned, Fedus cum Grecis. ‘The sus- 
picion, concerning the altering of the Greek text, seems to have been 
first suggested by Erasmus, but it does not appear that he supposed 
the -alterations were made before the fifteenth century: so that the 
charge of Latinising the manuscripts did not (at least in his notion of it) 
extend to the original writers of the manuscript, or as they are called, 
the writers a primé manu; since it affected only the writers a secundd 
manu, or subsequent interpolators. The accusation was adopted and 
extended by Father Simon and Dr. Mili, and especially by Wetstein. 
Bengel expressed some doubts concerning it; and it was formally 
questioned by Semler, Griesbach, and Woide. The reasonings of 
the two last-mentioned critics convinced Michaelis (who had formerly 
agreed with Erasmus) that the charge of Latinising was unfounded ; 
and in the fourth edition of his Introduction to the New Testament 
(the edition translated by Bishop Marsh), with a candour of which 
there are too few examples, Michaelis totally abandoned his first 
opinion, and expressed his opinion that the pretended agreement in 
the Fadus cum Grecis is a mere conjecture of Erasmus, a which he 
had recourse as a refuge in a matter of controversy. Carrying the 
proof to its utmost length, it only shows that the Latin translations 
and the Greek copies were made from the same exemplars ; which 
rather proves the antiquity of the Latin translations, than the cor- 
ruption of the Greek copies. It is further worthy of remark, that 
Jerome corrected the Latin from the Greek, a circumstance which is 
known in every part of the Western Church. Now, as Michaelis justly 
observes, when it was known that the learned father had made the 
Greek text the basis of his alterations in the Latin translation, it is 
scarcely to be imagined that the transcribers of the Western Church 
would alter the ἜΣ, by the Latin ; and it is still less probable, that 
those of the Eastern Church would act in this manner. ὦ 


§ 2. ACCOUNT OF GREEK MANUSCRIPTS, CONTAINING THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 


I. The Alexandrian Manuscript. — U1. The Vatican Manuscript. 


OF the few manuscripts known to be extant, which contain the, 
Greek Scriptures,(that is, the Old Testament, according to the Sep- 
tuagint Version, and the New Testament,) there are two which pre- 
eminently demand the attention of the biblical student for their 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. ii. parti. pp. 163—173. LButler’s Hore Biblice, 
vol.i. p. 1 5. 
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antiquity and intrinsic value, viz. The Alexandrian manuscript, which 
is preserved in the British Museum, and the Vatican manuscript, 
deposited in the library of the Vatican Palace at Rome. 

I. The Copex ALEXANDRINUS, or Alexandrian Manuscript, which 
is noted by the letter A. in Wetstein’s and Griesbach’s critical edi- 
tions of the New Testament, consists of four folio volumes ; the three 
first contain the whole of the Old Testament, together with the apo- 
cryphal books, and the fourth comprises the New Testament, the 
first epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and the apocryphal Psalms 
ascribed to Solomon. In the New Testament there is wanting the 
beginning as far as Matt. xxv. 6. 0 vupgios ἐρχεται; likewise from 
John vi. 50. to viii. 52. and from 2 Cor. iv. 13. to xii. 7. The Psalms 
are preceded by the epistle of Athanasius to Marcellinus, and fol- 
lowed by a catalogue, containing those which are to be used in prayer 
for each hour, both of the day and of the night ; also by fourteen 
hymns, partly apocryphal, partly biblical, the eleventh of which 
is the hymn of the Virgin Mary, usually termed the Magnificat, 
(Luke i. 46—55.) and here intitled προσευχὴ Mapias τῆς Θεοτόκου; 
or, the prayer of Mary the mother of God: the arguments of Eu- 
sebius are annexed to the Psalms, and his canons to the Gospels. 
This manuscript is now preserved in the British Museum, where 
it was deposited in 1753. It was sent as a present to King 
Charles I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, a native of Crete, and patriarch of 
Constantinople, by Sir Thomas Rowe, ambassador from England to 
the Grand Seignior, in the year 1628. - Cyrillus brought it with him 
from Alexandria, where, probably, it was written. In a schedule 
annexed to it, he gives this account ; that it was written, according to 
tradition, by Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about thirteen hundred 
years ago, alittle after the council of Nice. He adds, that the name of 
Thecla, at the end of the book, was erased ; but’that this was the case 
with other books of the Christians, after Christianity was extinguished 
in Egypt by the Mohammedans: and that recent tradition records 
the fact of the laceration and erasure of Thecla’s name. The pro- 
prietor of this manuscript, before it came into the hands of Cyrillus 
Lucaris, had written an Arabic subscription, expressing that this book 
was said to have been written with the pen of Thecla the Martyr. 

Various disputes have arisen with regard to the place whence it 
was brought, and where it was written, to its antiquity, and of course 
to its real value. Some critics have bestowed upon it the highest 
commendation, whilst it has been equally depreciated by others. Of 
its most strenuous adversaries, Wetstein seems to have been the 
principal. The place from which it was sent to England was, without 
doubt, Alexandria, and hence it has been called Codex Alexandrinus. 
As to the place where it was written, there is a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. Matthaeus Muttis, who was a contemporary, friend, 
and deacon of Cyrillus, and who afterwards instructed in the Greek 
language John Rudolph Wetstein, uncle of the celebrated editor of 
the Greek Testament, bears testimony, in a letter written to Martin 
Bogdan, a physician in Berne, dated January 14. 1664, that it had 
been brought from one of the twenty-two monasteries in Mount 
Athos, which the Turks never destroyed, but allowed to continue 
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upon the payment of tribute. Dr. Woide endeavours to weaken the 
evidence of Muttis, and to render the testimony of the elder. Wetstein 
suspicious: but Spohn’ shows that the objections of Woide are un- 
grounded. Allowing their reality, we cannot infer that Cyrillus found 
this manuscript in Alexandria. Before he went to Alexandria he 
spent some time on Mount Athos, the repository and manufactory of 
manuscripts of the New Testament, whence a great number have been 
brought into the West of Europe, and a still greater number has 
been sent to Moscow. It is therefore probable, independently of the 
evidence of Muttis, that Cyrillus procured it there either by purchase 
or by present, took it with him to Alexandria, and brought it thence 
on his return to Constantinople. But the question recurs, where was 
this copy written? he Arabic subscription above cited, clearly 
proves, that it had been in Egypt at some period or other, before it 
fell into the hands of Cyrillus. This subscription shows that it once 
belonged to an Egyptian, or that during some time it was preserved 
in Egypt, where Arabic has been spoken since the seventh century. 
Besides, it is well known that a great number of manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible have been written in Egypt. Woide has also pointed 
out a remarkable coincidence between the Codex Alexandrinus and 
the writings of the Copts. Michaelis alleges another circumstance 
as a probable argument of its having been written in Egypt. In 
Ezekiel xxvii. 18. both in the Hebrew and Greek text, the Tyrians 
are said to have fetehed their wine from Chelbon, or, according to 
Bochart, Chalybon. But as Chalybon, though celebrated for its wine, 
was unknown to the writer of this manuscript, he has altered it by a 
fanciful conjecture to o:vov ex χεβρων, wine from Hebron. ‘This alter- 
ation was probably made by an Egyptian copyist, because Egypt was 
formerly supplied with wine from Hebron. ‘The subscription before 
mentioned ascribes the writing of it to Thecla, an Egyptian lady of 
high rank, who could not have been, as Michaelis supposes, the mar- 
tyress Thecla, placed in the time of St. Paul: but Woide replies, 
that a distinction must be made between Thecla martyr, and Thecla 
proto-martyr. With regard to these subscriptions we may observe, 
with Bishop Marsh, that the true state of the case appears to be as 
follows: ‘ Some centuries after the Codex Alexandrinus had been 
written, and the Greek subscriptions, and perhaps those other parts 
where it is more defective, already lost, it fell into the hands of a 
Christian inhabitant of Egypt, who, not finding the usual Greek sub- 
scription of the copyist, added in Arabic, his native language, the 
tradition, either true or false, which had been preserved in the family 
or families to which the manuscript had belonged, ‘ Memorant hune 
codicem scriptum esse calamo Theclze martyris.’ In the 17th century, 
when oral tradition respecting this manuscript had probably ceased, 
it became the property of Cyrillus Lucaris: but whether in Alex- 
andria, or Mount Athos, is of no importance to the present inquiry. 
On examining the manuscript, he finds that the Greek subscription 


1 Caroli Godofredi Woidii Notitia Codicis Alexandrini, cum variis ejus lectionibus 
omnibus. Recudendum curayit, notasque adjecit Gottlieb Leberecht Spohn, pp. 10—13. 
(8vo. Lipsiz, 1790.) 
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is lost, but that there is a tradition recorded in Arabic by a former 
proprietor, which simply related that it was written by one Thecla a 
martyress, which is what he means by ‘ memoria et traditio recens.’ 
Taking therefore upon trust, that one Thecla a martyress_was really 
the copyist, he consults the annals of the church to discover in what 
age and country a person of this name and character existed ; finds 
that an Egyptian lady of rank, called Thecla, suffered martyrdom 
between the time of holding the council of Niczea and the close of the 
‘fourth century; and concludes, without further ceremony, that she 
was the very identical copyist. Not satisfied with this discovery, he 
attempts to account for the loss of the Greek subscription, and ascribes 
it to the malice of the Saracens; being weak enough to believe that 
the enemies of Christianity would exert their vengeance on the name 
of a poor transcriber, and leave the four folio volumes themselves 
unburt.” Dr. Woide, who transcribed and published this manu- 
script, and must be better acquainted with it than any other person, 
asserts, that it was written by two different copyists; for he observed 
a difference in the ink, and, which is of greater moment, even in 
the strokes of the letters. The conjecture of Oudin, adopted by 
Wetstein, that the manuscript was written by an Accemet is, in the 
judgment of Michaelis, worthy of attention ’; and he adds, that this 
conjecture does not contradict the account that Thecla was the 
copyist, since there were not only monks but nuns of this order. 
The antiquity of this manuscript has also been the subject of con- 
troversy. Grabe and Schulze think that it might have been written 
before the end of the fourth century, which, says Michaelis, is the 
very utmost period that can be allowed, because it contains the 
epistles of Athanasius. Oudin places it in the tenth century. Wetstein 
refers it to the fifth, and supposes that it was one of the manuscripts 
collected at Alexandria in 615, for the Syriac version. Dr. Semler 
refers it to the seventh century. Monttaucon” is of opinion, that 
neither the Codex Alexandrinus, nor any Greek manuscript, can be 
said with great probability to be much prior to the sixth century. 
Michaelis apprehends, that this manuscript was written after Arabic 
was become the native language of the Egyptians, that is, one, or 
rather two centuries after Alexandria was taken by the Saracens, 
which happened in the year 640, because the transcriber frequently 
confounds M and B, which is often done in the Arabic: and he 
concludes, that it is not more antient than the eighth century. 
Woide, after a great display of learning, with which he examines 
the evidence for the antiquity of the Codex Alexandrinus, concludes, 
that it was written between the middle and the end of the fourth 


1 The Accemets were a class of monks in the antient church, who flourished, particu- 
larly in the East, during the fifth century. They were so called, because they had divine 
service performed, without interruption, in their churches. They divided themselves 
into three bodies, each of which officiated in turn, and relieved the others, so that their 
churches were never silent, either night or day, Wetstein adopts the opinion of Casimir 
Oudin, that the Codex Alexandrinus was written by an Accemet, because it contains a 
catalogue of the psalms that were to be sung at every hour both of the day and night. 
Proleg. in Nov. Test. vol. i. p. 10. 
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century. It cannot be allowed a greater antiquity, because it has 
not only the τίτλοι or κεφαλαια majora, but the xz¢aAaia minora, or 
Ammonian sections, accompanied with the references to the canons 
of Eusebius. ~“Woide’s arguments have been objected to by Spohn.? 

Some of the principal arguments advanced by those who refer this 
manuscript to the fourth or fifth centuries are. the following: the 
epistles of Saint Paul are not divided into chapters like the oospels, 
though this division took place so early as 396, when to each chapter 
was ‘prefixed a superscription. ‘The Codex Alexandrinus has the 
epistles of Clement of Rome; but these were forbidden to be read 
in the churches, by the council of Laodicea, in 364, and that of 
Carthage, in 419. Hence Schulze has inferred, that it was written 
before the year 364; and he produces a new argument for its anti- 
quity, deduced from the last of the fourteen hymns found in it after 
the psalms, which is superscribed ὑμνος efivos, and is called the grand 
doxology ; for this hymn has not the clause ayios 0 9206, eying sox upos, 
αΎΙος ἀθάνατος, edenoov yas, which was used between the years 434 
and 446; and therefore the manuscript must have been written be- 
fore this fae Wetstein thinks that it must have been written before 
the time of Jerome, because the Greek text of this manuscript was 
altered from the old Italic. He adds, that the transcriber was igno- 
rant that the Arabs were called Hagarenes, because he has written 
(1 Chron. v. 20.) ἀγοραιοι for Ayapasos. Others allege that ayopasos 
is a mere erratum: because Ayzpaswy occurs in the preceding verse, 
Ayzpitys in 1 Chron. xxvil. 31. and Ayapyvoi in Psal. Ixxxil. 7. These 
arguments, says Michaelis, afford no certainty, because the Codex 
Alexandrinus must have been copied from a still more antient ma- 
nuscript; and if this were faithfully copied, the arguments apply 
rather to this than to the Alexandrian manuscript itself. It is the 
hand-writing alone, or the formation of the letters, with the want of 
accents, which can lead to any probable decision. ‘The arguments 
alleged to prove that it is not so antient as the fourth century, are 
the “following. Dr. Semler thinks, that the epistle of Athanasius, 
on the Pelee and excellency of the Psalms, would hardly have been 
prefixed to them during his life. But it ought to be recollected, 

that Athanasius had many warm and strenuous advocates. πέσοι 
this epistle Oudin has attempted to deduce an argument, that the 
manuscript was written in the tenth century. This epistle, he says, 
is spurious, and could not have been forged during the life of Atha- 
nasius, and the tenth century was fertile in spurious productions. 

Again, the Virgin Mary, in the superscription of the Song of the 
Blessed Virgin, is styled Secloxos, a name which Wetstein says be- 
trays the fifth century. Further, from the probable conjecture, 
that this manuscript was written by one of the order of the Acce- 
mete, Oudin concludes against its antiquity ; but Wetstein contents 
himself with asserting, that it could not have been written before 
the fifth century, hecante Alexander, who founded this order, lived 
about the year 420. I'rom this statement, pursued more at large, 


1 Pp, 42—109. of his edition of Woide’s Notitia Codicis_Alexandrini, 
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Michaelis deduces a reason for paying less regard to the Codex 
Alexandrinus than many eminent critics have done, and for the pre- 
ference that is due, in many respects, to antient versions, before 
any single manuscript, because the antiquity of the former, which is 
in general greater than that of the latter, can be determined with 
more precision. 

The value of this manuscript has been differently appreciated by 
different writers. Wetstein, though he denotes it by A, the first 
letter of the alphabet, is no great ties of it, nor does Michache 
estimate it highly, either on account of its internal excellence or the 
value of its readings. The principal charge which has been pro- 
duced against the Alexandrian manuscript, and which has been 
strongly urged by Wetstein, is its having been altered from the 
Latin version. It is incredible, says Michaelis, who once agreed 
in opinion with Wetstein, but found occasion to alter his sentiments, 
that a transcriber who lived in Egypt, should have altered the 
Greek text from a Latin version, because Egypt belonged to the 
Greek diocese, and Latin was not understood there. On-this sub- 
ject Woide has eminently displayed his critical abilities, and ably 
defended the Greek manuscripts in general, and the Codex Alex- 
andrinus in particular, from the charge of having been corrupted 
from the Latin. Griesbach concurs with Woide', and both have 
contributed to confirm Michaelis in his new opinion. If this ma- 
nuscript has been corrupted from a version, it is more reasonable 
to suspect the Coptic, the version of the country in which it was 
written. Between this manuscript and both the Coptic and Syriac 
versions, there is a remarkable coincidence. Griesbach has ob- 
served, that this manuscript follows three different editions: the 
Byzantine in the Gospels, the Western edition in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Catholic epistles, which form the middle division 
of this manuscript, and the Alexandrine in the epistles of Saint 
Paul. The transcriber, if this assertion be true, must have copied 
the three parts of the Greek Testament from three different manu- 
scripts of three different editions. It is observable, that the read- 
ings of the Codex Alexandrinus coincide very frequently not only 
with the Coptic and the old Syriac, but with the new Syriac and 
the Ethiopic ; and this circumstance favours the hypothesis, that 
this manuscript was written in Egypt, because the new Syriac 
version having been collated with Egyptian manuscripts of the 
Greek ‘Testament, and the Ethiopic version being taken imme- 
diately from them, have necessarily the readings of the Alexandrine 
edition. 

The Alexandrian manuscript is written in uncial or capital letters, 
without any accents or marks of aspiration, but with a few abbre- 
viations nearly similar to those already noticed ἢ, and also with some 
others which are described by Dr. Woide® : who has likewise ex- 
plained the various points and spaces occurring in this manuscript. 


1 In his “ Symbolz Critice,”’ vol. i. pp. 110—117. 2 See pp. 98, 99. supra. 


3 In the Preface to his fac-simile of the Alexandrian manuscript of the New Testament, 
§§ 27—34, 
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A fac-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus, containing the New 
Testament, was published in folio by the late Dr. Woide, assistant 
librarian of the British Museum, with types cast for the purpose, 
line for line, without intervals between the words, precisely as in the 
original.’ The following specimen will convey to the reader an idea 
of this most precious manuscript. 


ΟΠ, 1 ἢ: 


aR Cnx PXHHNOAOrOCI <KIOXKOLOCH 
TTPOCTONON I< XIGCHNOACPOC: 

» OY TOCHNENA pXHTTPOCTONGN 
TTANTA AIA Y TOYEPENETO 1K AIX 
PElICAY TOYErENETOOY AGENT 
OrErONENENAYTODZO0DHHN- 
IS MIHZODHH NTOPwCTIONA NbN 
IKAITOPCENTHCICOTIACPDAI 
NEL i< AX IHCIXCOTIAAY TOOVIKATE 

\AABEN’ ErENECTOANOCATTE 

TAAMENGCCTTA PAGYONOMAAY 
TODICDANNHC OYTOCHACEN 
EICM A PTY PIAININAMA PTY PH 
CHTTe βιτουῴαστοςσ: INATPAN 
TECTTICTEYCCOCINAIAY TOY 


No] 


For this stereotype specimen we are indebted to the Rey. H. 
Baber, one of the librarians of the British Museum, who kindly 
favoured us with the use of the Alexandrian types, with which he 
printed the Codex Alexandrinus.” For the gratification of the 
Enolish reader, the following extract is subjoined, comprising the 

5 ’ Ps =. ’ δ 
first seven verses of Saint John’s Gospel, rendered rather more liter- 
ally than the idiom of our language will admit, in order to conve 

y : : fy. one ee ἜΝ 
an exact idea of the original Greek (above given) of the Alexandrian 

: 5 5 
manuscript. 


1 See a notice of Dr. Woide’s publication, in the Appendix to this volume, p. 19. 

2 See an account of this magnificent publication in the Appendix to this volume, pp.38, 
39. — The reader, who may be desirous of further information concerning the Alexandrian 
manuscript, is referred to Dr. Grabe’s prolegomena to his edition of the Greek Septua- 
gint, and also to the prolegomena of Dr. Woide already cited, and to those of Dr. Mill 
and Wetstein, prefixed to their editions of the New Testament. See also Michaelis’s 
Introduction ‘to the New Testament, vol. ii. parti. pp. 186—209., and Bishop Marsh’s 
notes in partii. pp.648—660., and Hug’s Introduction to the New Test. vol. i. pp. 268 
—273. Dr. Lardner has given the table of contents of this manuscript in his Credibility 
of the Gospel History, partii. chap. 147. (Works, 8vo. vol.y. pp. 253-—256. ; 4to,. 
vol. iv. pp. 44—46.) 
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John i. 1—7. 


INTHEBEGINNINGWASTHEWORDANDTHEWORDWAS 
WITHGD' ANDGDWASTHEWORD: 
HEW ASINTHEBEGINNINGWITHGD 
ALLWEREM ADEBYHIMANDWITH 
OUTHIMWASMADENOTONETHING: 
THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEWAS’ 
ANDTHELIFEW ASTHELIGHTOFMN 
ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSHIN 
ETHANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOTITCOMPRE 


HEND’ THEREWASAMNSE 


NtTrROMGODWHOSENAMEIWAS 
IOHN'THISPERSONCAME 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTI 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
LLMIGHTBELIEVETHROUGHHIM" 


Il. The Coprx Varicanus, No. 1209., which Wetstein and 
Griesbach have both noted with the letter B, contests the palm of 
antiquity with the Alexandrian manuscript. No fac-simile of it 
has ever been published. The Roman edition of the Septuagint, 
printed in 1590, professes to exhibit the text of this manuscript ; 
and in the preface to that edition it is stated to have been written 
before the year 387, i.e. towards the close of the fourth century: 
Montfaucon and Blanchini refer it to the fifth or sixth century, 
and Dupin to the seventh century. Professor Hug has endea- 
voured to show that it was written in the early part of the fourth 
century; but, from the omission of the Eusebian xedaraae and 
titaot, Bishop Marsh concludes with great probability that it was 
written before the close of the fifth century. The Vatican manu- 
script is written on parchment or vellum, in uncial or capital letters, 
in three columns on each page, all of which are of the same size, 
except at the beginning of a book, and without any divisions of 
chapters, verses, or words, but with accents and spirits. “The shape 
of the letters, and colour of the ink, prove that it was written 
throughout by one and the same careful copyist. The abbrevi- 
ations are few, being confined chiefly to those words which are in 
general abbreviated, such as ΘΟ, KC, ΤῸ, XC, for Osc, Kupios, 
Inoous, Xpisos, God, Lord, Jesus, Christ. Originally this manuscript 
contained the entire Greek Bible, including both the Old and New 
Testaments; in which respect it resembles none so much as the 
Codex Alexandrinus, though no two manuscripts vary more in 
their readings. The Old Testament wants the first forty-six chap- 
ters of Genesis, and thirty-two psalms, viz. from,Psal. cv. to cxxxvii. 
inclusive; and the New Testament wants the latter part of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, viz. all after chapter ix. verse 14. and also Saint 
Paul’s other epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and the 
whole Book of Revelation. It appears, however, that this last 
book, as weli as the latter part of the epistle to the Hebrews, has 
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been supplied by a modern hand in the fifteenth century, and, it is 
said, from some manuscript that had formerly belonged to Cardi- 
nal Bessarion. In many places the faded letters have also been 
retouched by a modern but careful hand: and when the person 
who made these amendments (whom Michaelis pronounces to have 
been a man of learning) found various readings in other manuscripts 
he has introduced them into the Codex Vaticanus, but has still 
preserved the original text; and in some few instances he has ven- 
tured to erase with a penknife. Various defects, both in ortho- 
graphy and language, indicate that this manuscript was executed 
by an Egyptian copyist. Instead of συλληψη, &c. he has written 
συλλήμψη, λημψεσϑε, λημφϑήσεται, which occurs only in Coptic or 
Grzeco-coptic MSS. He has also written εἶπαν for εἶπον, as may be 
seen in the celebrated Rosetta inscription ; εἶδαν, ἔπεσαν, εἰσηλϑαν; 
averAuto, and διεμαρτυρατο, as in the inscription of the Theban Mem- 
non; and ἐωρακαν and yeyovay, as the Alexandrians wrote according 
to the testimony of Sextus Empiricus. These peculiarities show 
that the Codex Vaticanus exhibits the Egyptian text, subsequent to 
the third century, according to the Alexandrine Recension of Gries- 
bach, and the Hesychian Recension of Hug. 

It has been supposed that this manuscript was collated by the 
editors of the Complutensian Polyglott, and even that this edition 
was almost entirely taken from it: but Bishop Marsh has shown by 
actual comparison that this was not the case. 

The Vatican manuscript has been repeatedly collated by various 
eminent critics, from whose extracts Wetstein collected numerous 
various readings : but the latest and best collation is that by Professor 
Birch, of Copenhagen, in 1781. Although the antiquity of the Vatican 
manuscript is indisputable, it is by no means easy to determine be- 
tween its comparative value and that of the Alexandrian manuscript ; 
nor is there any absolute and universal standard by which their 
several excellencies may be estimated. With regard to the Old 
Testament, if any Greek manuscript were now extant, containing an 
exact copy of the several books as they were originally translated, 
such manuscript would be perfect, and, consequently, the most valu- 
able. ‘he nearer any copy comes to this pertection, the more valu- 
able it must be, and vice versd. In its present state the Hebrew 
Text cannot determine fully the value of these MSS. in their rela- 
tion to one another; and yet as that text receives great assistance 
from both, it proves that both deserve our highest regard. [{ is 
worthy of remark, that neither of them has the asterisks of Origen, 
though both of them were transcribed in the fifth century; which, 
Dr. Kennicott observes', is one proof that they were not taken 
either mediately or immediately from the Hexapla. The Vatican 
and Alexandrian manuscripts differ from each other in the Old Tes- 
tament chiefly in this ;— that, as they contain books, which have been 
corrected by different persons, upon different principles; and as they 
differ greatly in some places in their interpolations, —so they contain 
many words which were either derived from different Greek ver- 


1 Diss. ii, pp, 413—415. 
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sions, or else were translated by one or both of the transcribers 
themselves from the Hebrew text, which was consulted by them at 
the time of transcribing. 

On the ground of ᾿Ξ internal excellence, Michaelis preferred the 
Vatican manuscript (for the New Testament) to the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. If, however, that manuscript be most respectable which 
comes the nearest to Origen’ s Hexaplar copy of the Septuagint, the 
Alexandrian manuscript seems to claim that merit in prefer ence to 
its rival: but if it be thought a matter of superior honour to approach 
nearer the old Greek ΠΝ uncorrected by Origen, that merit seems 
to be due to the Vatican.! 

The accompanying plate exhibits a specimen of the Vatican ma- 
nuscript from a fac-simile traced in the year 1704 for Dr. Grabe, 
editor of the celebrated edition of the Septuagint, which is noticed in 
a subsequent part of this work. ‘The author has reason to believe 
that it is the most faithful fac-simile ever executed of this MS. It 
was made by signor Zacagni, at that time principal keeper of the 
Vatican library, and is now preserved among Dr. Grabe’s manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian library at Oxford. This fac-simile has been 
most carefully and accurately copied, under the direction of the Rev. 
Dr. Bandinel, the keeper of that noble repository of literature, to 
whom the author now offers his acknowledgments for his kind assist- 
ance on this occasion, ‘The passage represented in our engraving 
contains the first three verses of the first chapter of the prophet 
Kizekiel, of which the following is a literal English version: 


TEZEKIEL. 


] 


i -+ =e 
δ | NOWITCAMETOPASSINTHETHIR 
INTHE 


TIETHYEARFOUORTH 
MONTHONTHEFIFTHOFTHEMONt 
WHENIWASINTHEMIDST 
OFTHECAPTIVESBYT#E 
RIVERCHOBA ΗΑ ΝΡ 
THEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 
ANDISAWTHEVISIONSOFGDONTHEF: 
FTHOFTHEMONTHTHIs 
WASTHEFIFTHYEAROFTuHE 
CAPTIVITYOFTHEKI 

NGJOACHIM ANDCA 


- METHEWORDOFTHELDTOE 
ZEKIELTHESONOFBUZITHE 
PRIESTINTHELANDOFTHECHALDEESB 
YTHERIVERCHo 
BARANDUPONMEWAS 
THEHANDOFTHELDANDILOOKEDANDLO 
AWHIRLWNDCAMEOUTOF 
THENORTHANDAGREATCLOUD 
WITHIT 

eat ‘Signor Zacagni’s Letter to Dr. Grabe, dated Rome, Nov. 29. 1704, in Dr. Kenni- 


cott’s Diss. ii. pp. 408—411. Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 341—350. Partii, pp. 810— ~ 
820. Hug’s Introd, to the New Test. vol, i. pp. 262—272, 
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$f + 
KAIETENETOENT Ww | 


εντω TRIA 
KOCTUWETEI TE TAPTU 


MHNIPEMNTNTOYMANOC 
K AE TWHMHNENME CW 
TNCAIXMAAWCH AC En itoy 
NOTAMOY T OY XOBAPpK aI 
HNO\X@NCANO JOY PANO 
KAIGIAONOPACEIC @rnew 
OTHTOYMHNOC ToOYTs 
TOE TOC TONEMMTONTae 
AIXMAAGCIAC TOYBAC( 
EWCIWKAKEIM KAIErE 
ΝΕ TOAOCrOCKYNpocie 
ZEKIHXAYION BOY ZE) TON 
ΙΕ PEAENTHXAAAAIWNE 
ruUTOY ITO TAM OY TOYKO 
_BAP KAIETENE-TOE πέμε 
KEIPKY KALIAON ΚΑΙ Aor 
FN DEZAIPONHMPXE TOANO 
BOPPAK AINE EAHMETA 
AHEN KY TOO 
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No fac-simile edition (like that of the Alexandrian New Testament 
edited by Dr. Woide, and of the Old Testament by the Rey. 
H. H. Baber) has ever been executed of the precious Vatican manu- 
script. During the pontificate of Pius VI. the Abate Spoletti con- 
templated the publication of it, for which purpose he delivered a 
memorial to the Pope. No public permission was ever given: and 
though the Pontiff’s private judgment was not unfavourable to the 
undertaking, yet, as his indulgence would have been no security 
against the vengeance of the inquisition, Spoletti was obliged to 
abandon his design.! It is, however, but just to add, that no ob- 
stacles were thrown in the way of the collation of manuscripts in the 
Vatican, for Dr. Holmes’s critical edition of the Septuagint version, 
of which some account will be found in pp. 37, 38. of the Appendix to 


this volume. 


§ 3. ACCOUNT OF MANUSCRIPTS (ENTIRE OR IN PART) CONTAINING THE 
SEPTUAGINT OR GREEK VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. The Codex Cottonianus.—Il. The Codex Sarravianus. —IIl. The 
Codex Colbertinus.—1V. The Codex Cesareus, Argenteus, or Argenteo- 
Purpureus.— V. The Codex Ambrosianus.—VI. The Codex Coislinianus. 
—VII. Phe Codex Basiliano-Vaticanus.— VII. The Codex Turicensis. 


Ir is not precisely known what number of manuscripts of the 
Greek version of the Old Testament are extant. The highest num- 
ber of those collated by the late Rev. Dr. Holmes, for his splendid 
edition of this version, is one hundred and thirty-five. Nine of them 
are described, as being written in uncial characters, and as having 
furnished him with the most important of the various readings, with 
which his first volume is enriched: besides these he has noticed szrfz- 
three others, written in cursive or small characters, and which he 
likewise furnished him with various lections. Of these manuscripts 
the following are more particularly worthy cf notice, on account of 
their rarity and value. * 

I. The CopEex CoTroniaNus is not only the most antient but the 
most correct manuscript that is extant. It was originally brought 
from Philippi by two Greek bishops, who presented it to King Henry 
VIII. whom they informed that tradition reported it to have been the 
identical copy, which had belonged to the celebrated Origen, who 
lived in the former half of the third century. Queen Elizabeth gave 
it to Sir John Fortescue, her preceptor in Greek, who, desirous of 
preserving it for posterity, placed it in the Cottonian library. This 
precious manuscript was almost destroyed by the calamitous fire 
which consumed Cotton House at Westminster, in the year 1731. 
Eighteen fragments are all that now remain, and of these, both the 
leaves, and consequently the writing in a just proportion, are con- 


1 Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. p. 181., partil. pp. 644, 645. 
2 Our descriptions are chiefly abridged from Dr. Holmes’s Przefatio ad Pentateuchum, 


cap. ii. prefixed to the first volume of his critical edition of the Septuagint version pub- 
lished at Oxford, in 1798, folio. 
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tracted into a less compass; so that what were large are now small capi- 
tals. These fragments are at present deposited in the British Museum.’ 

In its original state, the Codex Cottonianus contained one hundred 
and 515 <ty-five leaves, in the quarto size; it is written on vellum, in 
uncial characters, the line running along the whole width of the page, 
and each line consisting, in general, ἫΣ twenty-seven, rarely of thirty 
letters.. These letters are almost every where of the same length, 
excepting that at the end of a line they are occasionally somewhat 
less, and in some instances are interlined or written over the line. 
Like all other very antient manuscripts, it has no accents or spirits, 
nor any distinction of words, verses, or chapters. ‘The words are, 
for the most part, written at full length, with the exception of the 


well known and frequent abbreviations of KC, KN, OC, ON, for 
Kupios and Κυριον, Lord, and Θεος, Θεον, God. Certain consonants, 
vowels, and diphthongs are also interchanged.” The coherence of 
the Greek Text is very close, except where it is divided by the inter- 
position of the very curious paintings or illuminations with which this 
manuscript is decorated. ‘These pictures were two hundred and fifty 
in number, and consist of compositions within square frames, of one Ὁ 
or of several figures, in general not exceeding two inches in height; 
and these frames, which are four inches square, are occasionally di- 
vided into two compartments. The heads are perhaps too large, but 
the attitudes and draperies have considerable merit: and they are by 
competent judges preferred to the miniatures that adorn the Vienna 
manuscript, which is noticed in pp. 128, 129. znfra.. ‘Twenty-one 
fragments of these illuminations were engraved, i in 1744, on two large 
folio plates, at the expense of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
It is observed by Mr. Planta, the present principal librarian of the 
British Museum, that more fragments must have been preserved 
than, the eighteen which now remain; because none of those en- 
eraved are now to be met with.* On an examination of the Codex 
Cottonianus, with a view to take a fac-simile of some one of its frag- 
ments for this work, they were found in a nearly pulverised and car= 
bonised state, so that no accurate copy could be made. The annexed 
engraving therefore is copied from that of the Antiquarian Society, 4 
The subject on the right-hand of Plate If. is Jacob delivering his son’ 
Benjamin to his brethren, that they may go a second time into Egypt, 
and buy corn for himself and his family. The passage of Genesis,” 
which it is intended to illustrate, is ch. xliii. 13, 14., of which the’ 
following is a representation in ordinary Greek characters ; the words 


preserved being in capital letters. = 


1 €atalogus Bibliothece Cottonianz, p. 365. (folio, 1802.) Casley’s Catalogue | 
MSS. in the King’s library, pp. vill. ix. 

2 These permutations were a fruitful source of errors in manuscripts. Some instan 
of them are given infra, Chap. V, § IIT. 

3 Catalogus Bibliothecze Cottonianz, p. 365. 

4 Vetusta Monumenta, que ad Rerum Britannicarum Memoriam Conservandam 
Societas Antiquariorum sumptu suo edenda curavit. Londini, 1747, folio, tom.i. PI. 
UX VLE Now Vi.et VEL 
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KAITONAAEA®ONYMOp λαβετε καὶ ave 
ΣΤΑΝΤΕΣΚΑΤΑΒΗΤΈΠΡΟΣ τον avdpa 
ΠΟΝ᾿ ΌΟΔΕΘΣΜΟΥΔΩΗ υμιν χάριν Evay 
ΤΙΟΝΤΟΥΑΝΘΡΩΠΟΥ͂Γ ΚΑΙ ἀποστείλαι tov 
ΑΔΕΛΦΟΝΥΜΩΝΤΟΝ ἔνα και τον Βενι 
ΑΜΕΙΝ ΈΓΩΜΕΝΓΑΡΚΑΘαπερ ἢ τεκνω 
ΜΑΙΗΤΕΚΝΩΜΑΙ͂. 


In English, thus: 
ALSOYOURBROTHER take, and a 
RISEGOAGAINUNTOthe ma 
N:-ANDMAYGDGIVE you favour be 
FORETHEMANTHAT he may send back 
YOURBROTHER and Benj 
AMIN:ASFORMEAS I have been be 
REAVEDOFCHILDRENIAM bereaved. 


The subject on the left-hand of the same plate is Joseph’s interview 
with his brethren in his own house, on their return into Egypt. It 
illustrates Genesis xliii. 30, 31., and is as follows: 


” copay dy Se Ἰωσηφ᾽ cuver 
TPE®ETOLTAPTAENTEPA avtov 
TOAAEA®OATTOY'KAIEZH Te χλαυσσι" 
EISEA@ONAEEITSTOTAMEIoy exrauc 
ENEKEI*KAINIYAMENOSTO προσωπον 
eXEA@QNENEKPATEYSATO*xa: ere 
Tlapastere ἄρτους. 


In English, thus: 
And Joseph was discomposed: 
FORhisBOWELSYEARNED 
TOWARDSHISBROTHER:-ANDheSOUGht where to weep: 
ANDENTERINGINTOHISCHAMBer, he we 
PTTHERE:-ANDWHENHEHADWASHED his face, and 


cOMEFORTHHERESTRAINED himself: and said 
set on bread. 


The larger Greek characters at the foot of Plate I. are copied from 
the third plate of Mr. Astle’s work on the Origin of Writing: they 
exhibit the four first words of Gen. xiv. 17. of τς same size as in the 
Codex Cottonianus Genesews, before the calamitous fire above no- 
ticed. The loss of the consumed parts of this precious manuscript 
would have been irreparable, had not extracts of its various read- 
ings been made by different learned men, which have been pre- 
served to the present time. ‘Thus the collations of it by Archbishop 
Usher and Patrick Young, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
are printed in the sixth volume of Bishop Walton’s Polyglott Edition 
of the Bible. Archbishop Usher’s autograph collation is deposited 
in the Bodleian Library, among the other MSS. of that distinguished 
prelate. ‘The principal various 5 readings, noted by Dr. Gale, towards 
the close of the same century, are ESE in the margin of an Aldine 
edition of the Greek Version, which subsequently belonged to the 
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late Dr. Kennicott. But the most valuable collation is that made in 
the year 1703, by Dr. Grabe, who was deeply skilled in paleeography, 
and bequeathed by him to the Bodleian Library, whence the late 
Rev. Dr. Owen published it at London, in 1778, in an octavo volume. 
Dr. Holmes has chiefly followed Grabe’s extract of various readings, 
in his critical edition of the Septuagint, but -he has occasionally 
availed himself of Archbishop Usher’s collation. ὦ 

The Codex Cottonianus is the most antient manuscript of any part 
of the Old Testament that is extant. It is acknowledged to have 
been written towards the end of the fourth, or in the beginning of the 
Jjitih century; and it seldom agrees with any manuscript or printed 
edition, except the Codex Alexandrinus, which has been described 
in pp. 116—122. of the present volume. There are, according to 
Dr. Holmes, at least twenty instances in which this manuscript ex- 
presses the meaning of the original Hebrew more accurately than 
any other exemplars. 

II. Il. The Codices Sarravianus (now in the Public Library 
of the Academy at Leyden), and CoLBERTINUS, (formerly numbered 
3084. among the Colbert MSS., but at present deposited in the Royal 
Library at Paris,) are distinct parts of the same manuscript, and con- 
tain the Pentateuch, and the books of Joshua and Judges. The 
Codex Sarravianus is defective in those very leaves, viz. seven in 
Exodus, thirteen in Leviticus, and two in Numbers, which are found 
in the Colbertine manuscript; the writing of which, as well as the 
texture of the vellum, and other peculiarities, agree so closely with 
those of the Codex Sarravianus, as to demonstrate their perfect 
identity. ‘These manuscripts are neatly written on thin vellum, in 
uncial letters, with which some round characters are intermixed, the 
ink of which is beginning to turn yellow. The contractions or 
abbreviations, permutations of letters, &c. are the same which are 
found in the Codex Cottonianus. These two Codices, as they are 
termed, may be referred to the fifth or sixth century. To some 
paragraphs of the book of Leviticus, titles or heads have been pre- 
fixed, evidently by a later hand. 

ΙΝ. The Coprex Casarrus (which is also frequently called the 
Copex ArGENTEUS, and Coprx ARGENTEO-PuRPUREUs, because 
it is written in silver letters on purple vellum,) is preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. The letters are beautiful but thick, 
partly round and partly square. In size, it approximates to the quarto 
form: it consists of twenty-six leaves only, the first twenty-four of 
which contain a fragment of the book of Genesis, viz. from chapter 
iii. 4. to chap. villi. 24.: the two last contain a fragment of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, viz. chapter xxiv. verses 21—49. In Wetstein’s critical 
edition of the Greek New Testament, these two leaves are denoted 
by the letter N. The first twenty-four leaves are ornamented with 


1 Another collation was made by the eminent critic, Crusius, who highly commended 
the Codex Cottonianus in two dissertations published by him at Gottingen in 1744 and 
1745. Crusius’s collation subsequently fell into the hands of Breitinger, the editor of the 
beautiful edition of the Septuagint published at Zurich in 1730—1733. It is not at pre- 
sent known what has become of this collation. 
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forty-eight curious miniature paintings, which Lambecius refers to the 
age of Constantine; but, from the shape of tie letters, this manuscript 
is rather to be assigned to the end of the fifth or the beginning of the 
sixth century. In these pictures, the divine prescience and providence 
are represented by a hand proceeding out of a cloud: and they ex- 
hibit interesting specimens of the habits, customs, and amusements of 
those early times.’ From the occurrence of the words κιτωνας (xitdnas) 
instead of yitwvas (cHitonas), and Αβιμελεκ (Abimelex) instead of 
Αβιμελεχ (Abimelecu), Dr. Holmes is of opinion that this manuscript 
was written by dictation. Vowels, consonants, &Xc. are interchanged in 
the same manner as in the Codex Cottonianus, and similar abbre- 
viations are likewise found in it. In some of its readings the Codex 
Czesareus resembles the Alexandrian manuscript. In his letter to the 
Bishop of Durham, published in 1795, and containing a specimen of 
his proposed new edition of the Septuagint version with various lec- 
tions ®, Dr. Holmes printed the entire text of this MS. which had 
been collated and revised for him by Professor Alter, of Vienna; and 
he also gave an engraved fac-simile of the whole of its seventh page. 
From this fac-simile our specimen is copied in Plate 5. No.2. It is 
the seventeenth verse of the fourteenth chapter of the book of Genesis, 
and runs thus in ordinary Greek characters. 


EXE nA@ENAE-BASIAETSS0A0MO NEIZ>TN 
ANTHSINATTOMETATOANASTPEVAIATTO: 
ΑΠΟΤΗΣΚΟΠΗΣΤΩΝΒΑΣΙΛΕΩΝ᾿ ΕΙΣΤῊΝ 
KOIAAAATHNZATH : 


In English, thus, as nearly as the idiom of our language will allow: 


ANDTHEKINGOFSODOMWENTOUT:TOME 
ETHIMAFTERHISRETURN 
FROMTHESLAUGHTEROFTHEKINGS:TOTHE 
VALLEYOFSAVE:: 

V. The Copex AMBROSIANUS derives its name from the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, where it is preserved: it is probably as old as the 
seventh century. This manuscript is a large square quarto (by Mont- 
faucon erroneously termed a folio), written in three columns in a 


1 The whole forty-eight embellishments are engraven in the third volume of Lam- 
becius’s Commentariorum de augustissima bibliotheca Czesarea- Vindobonensi, libri viii. 
(Vindobone, 1665—1679, folio, 8 vols.) They are also republished in Nesselius’s Bre- 
viarum et Supplementum Commentariorum Bibliothecse Ceesarez- Vindobonensis ( Vindo- 
bone, 6 parts, in 2 vols. folio), vol.i. pp.55—1C2.: and again in the third book or volume 
of Kollarius’s second edition of Lambecius’s Commentarii ( Vindobonz, 1766—1782, 
8 vols. folio). Montfaucon’s fac-simile of :he characters (Palzographia Greca, p. 194.) 
has been made familiar to English readers by a portion of it, which has been copied by Mr, 
Astle (on the Origin of Writing, plate 111, p. 70.): but his engraver is said by Dr. Dib- 
din ( Bibliographical Decameron, vol. i. p. xliv.) to have deviated from the original, and 
to have executed the fac-simile in too heavy a manner. Dry. Ὁ has himself given a most 
beautiful fac simile of one of the pictures of this MS. in the third volume of bis Biblio- 
graphical and Antiquarian Tour in France and Germany. 

2 Honorabili et admodum Reverendo, Shute Barrington, LL. D. Episcopo Duneim- 
ensi, Epistola, complexa Genesin ex Codice Purpureo-Argenteo Czsareo- Vindovonensi 
expressam, et Testamenti Veteris Greeci, Versionis Septuaginta-viralis cum Variis Lec- 
tionibus denuo edendi, Specimen. Dedit Robertus Holmes, S. T. P. e Collegio Novo, 
et nuperrime Publicus in Academia Oxoniensi Poetices Prelector. Oxonii, MDCCXCV. 
folio. 
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round uncial character. The accents and spirits however have evi- 
dently been added bya later hand. 

VI. The Coprx Coisiinianus originally belonged to M. Seguier, 
Chancellor of France in the middle of the seventeenth century, a 
munificent collector of biblical manuscripts, from whom it passed, by 
hereditary succession, to the Duc de Coislin. From his library it 
was transferred into that of the monastery of Saint Germain-Des-Prez, 
and thence into the Royal Library at Paris, where it now is. Ac- 
cording to Montfaucon, by whom it is particularly described ', it is 
in quarto, and was written in a beautiful round uncial character, in 
the szxth, or at the latest in the seventh century. But the accents and 
spirits have been added by a comparatively recent hand. It consists of 
two hundred and twenty-six leaves of vellum, and formerly contained 
the octateuch, (that is the five books of Moses, and those of Joshua, 
Judges, and Ruth,) the two books of Samuel and the two books of 
Kings; but it is now considerably mutilated by the injuries of time. 
The copyist was totally ignorant of Hebrew, as is evident from the 
following inscription, which he has placed at the beginning of the 
book of Genesis: — BagnoeS παρὰ Εβραιοις, omeg ἐστιν eguevevomevor, 
λόγοι ἡμέρων, — that is, BapyoeS 7n Hebrew, which being interpreted is 
(or means) the Words of Days, or the history of the days, i.e the history 
of the six days’ work of creation. This word BagyceS (Baréseth) is 
no other than the Hebrew word mpysgny (BeRESHITH) in the begin- 
ning, which is the first word in the book of Genesis. .Montfaucon 
further observed that this manuscript contained readings very similar 
to those of the Codex Alexandrinus ; and his remark is confirmed by 
Dr. Holmes, so far as respects the Pentateuch. 

VII. The Convex Basii1ano-Vaticanus is the last of the MSS. 
in uncial characters collated by Dr. H. It formerly belonged to a 
monastery in Calabria, whence it was transferred by Pietro Memniti, 
superior of the monks of the order of Saint Basil at Rome into the 
library of his monastery ; and thence it passed into the papal library 
of the Vatican, where it is now numbered 2,106. It is written on 
vellum, in oblong leaning uncial characters; and according to Mont- 
faucon was executed in the ninth century. Dr. Holmes considers it 
to be a manuscript of considerable value and importance, which, 
though in many respects it corresponds with the other MSS. coilated 
by him, yet contains some valuable lections which are no where 
else to be found. On this account it is to be regretted that the Codex 
Basiliano-Vaticanus is imperfect both at the beginning and end. - 

VIII. The Coprex Turicensis is numbered 262 in Mr. Parson’s 
catalogue of MSS. collated for the book of Psalms, in his continu- 
ation of the magnificent edition of the Septuagint commenced by the 
late Rev. Dr. Holmes. It is a quarto manuscript of the book of 
Psalms, the writing of which proves it to have been executed at least 
in the eleventh century, if not much earlier; and consists of two hun- 
dred and twenty-two leaves of extremely thin purple vellum; and the 
silver characters and golden initial letters are in many parts so de- 


} Bibliotheca Coisliniana, olim Seguieriana, folio, Paris, 1732. 
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cayed by the consuming hand of time, as to be with difficulty legible. 
The portions of the psalms wanting in this MS. are Psal. i.-—xxv. ; 
Xxx. 1.—xxxvi. 20.; xli. 5.—xliii. 2.; νι. 13.—lix. 4.; Ixiv. 11. 
Ixxi. 4. ; xcii. 3.—xcill. 7.; and xcvi. 12.—xcvii. 8. Several of the 
antient ecclesiastical hymns, which form part of this MS., are also 
mutilated. It is, however, consolatory to know that those portions 
of the psalms which are deficient in the Codices Alexandrinus and 
Vaticanus, may be supplied from the Codex Turicensis ': and this 
circumstance, it should seem, occasioned the generally accurate 
traveller, Mr. Coxe (whose error has been implicitly copied by suc- 
ceeding writers) to state that the MS. here described once formed 
part of the Codex Vaticanus.” 


§ 4. ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE NEW 
TESTAMENT ENTIRE OR IN PART. 


I. The Codex Cottonianus. (Titus C. XV.) —Il. The Codex Beze, or Can- 
tabrigiensis. — 111. The Codex Ephremi. —1V. The Codex Claromon- 
tanus. —V. The Codex Argenteus. —MSS. of the Gothic Version dis- 
covered by signor Mai.— V1.+The Codex Rescriptus of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Gospel in Trinity College, Dublin. —VU. The Codex Lau- 
dianis;3. —VIII. The Codex Coislinianus. —IX. The Codex Boerne- 
rianus. —X.KThe Codex Cyprius. — X1.“The Codex Basileensis E.— 
XII. The Codex San-Germanensis.— XII. The Codex Augiensis. — 
XIV. The Codex Harleianus, 5598. — XV“The Codex Regius or Ste- 
phani 4.— XVI. The Codex Uffenbachianus. — XVII. The Codices 
Manners-Suttoniani. — ΧΨΤΠ 6 Codices Mosquenses. — XIX. The 
Codex Brixiensis. — XX. Other MSS. written in small characters and 
deserving of especial notice, viz. 1. The Codex Basileensis, 1. — 2. The 
Codex Berolinensis. — 3. The Codex Corsendoncensis. — 4. The Codex 
Montfortianus. — 5. The Codex Meermannianus. — 6. The Codex Re- 
gius, 50.—7. The Codex Leicestrensis.—8. The Codex Vindobonensis.— 
9. The Codex Ebnerianus. —10. The Codex Ottobonianus. — XXI. No- 
tice of the Collations of the Barberini and Velesian Manuscripts. 


THE autographs, or manuscripts of the New Testament, which 
were written either by the apostles themselves, or by amanuenses 
under their immediate inspection ἢ, have long since perished; and 
we have no information whatever concerning their history. The 
pretended autograph of St. Mark’s Gospel at Venice is now known 
to be nothing more than a copy of the Latin version *, and no exist- 
ing manuscripts of the New ‘Testament can be traced higher than 
the fourth century; and most of them are of still later date. Some 
contain the whole of the New Testament; others comprise particular 


1 The preceding description of the Codex Turicensis is abridged from Professor Brei- 
tinger’s scarce tract, addressed to Cardinal Quirini, and intitled “ De antiquissimo 
Turicensis Bibljothecze Greco Psalmorum Libro, Epistola. Turici. 1748,”’ 4to. 

2 See Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland, in Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and Tra- 
vels, vol. vi. p. 672. 4to. te: 

3 Saint Paul dictated most of his epistles to amanuenses ; but, to prevent the circulation 
of spurious letters, he wrote the concluding benediction with his own hand. Compare 
Rom. xvi. 22. Gal. vi. 11. and 2 Thess. iii. 17, 18. with 1 Cor, xvi. 21. 

4 See Vol. 1V. Part II. Ch. 11. Sect. 111. § V. infra, 
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books or fragments of books; and there are several which contain, 
not whole books arranged according to their usual order, but de- 
tached portions or lessons (αναγνώσεις), appointed to be read on cer- 
tain days in the public service of the Christian church; from which 
again whole books have been put together. ‘These are called Lec- 
tionaria, and are of two sorts: 1. Hvangelisteria, containing lessons 
from the four Gospels; and, 2. Apostolos, comprising lessons from 
the Acts and Epistles, and sometimes only the Epistles themselves. 
When a manuscript contains both parts, Michaelis says that it is 
called Apostolo-Evangelion. Forty-six Evangelisteria were collated 
by Griesbach for the four Gospels of his edition of the New Testa- 
ment; and seven Lectionaria or Apostoli, for the Acts and Epistles." 
Some manuscripts, again, have not only the Greek text, but are ac- 
companied with a version, which is either interlined, or in a parallel 
column ; these are called Codices Bilingues. 'The greatest number 
is in Greek and Latin; and the Latin version is, in general, one of 
those which existed before the time of Jerome. As there are extant 
Syriac-Arabic and Gothic-Latin manuseripts, Michaelis thinks it 
probable that there formerly existed Greek-Syriac, Greek-Gothic, 
and other manuscripts of that kind in which the original and some 
version were written tegether.? Where a transcriber, instead of 
copying from one-and‘the same. antient manuscript, selects from 
several those readings, which appear to him to be the best, the 
manuscript so transcribed is termed a Codex Criticus. 

Besides the Alexandrian and Vatican manuscripts which have 
been already described, the following are the principal manuscripts 
of the New Testament, of every description, which are more ‘peculi- 
arly worthy of notice. 

I, The Coprx Corronranus (‘Titus C. XV.), preserved in the 
Cottonian Library inthe British Museum, i is a most precious frag- 
ment of the four Gospels, written in silver letters on a faded purple 
ground. It is one of the oldest (if not the most antient) manuscript 
of any part of the New Testament that is extant; and contains, 

(1.) Part of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, beginning at Chapter XXVI. v. 57. 
and ending with v.65. of the same Chapter. 

(2.) Part of the same Gospel, beginning at Chapter XX VII. v. 26. and 
ending with v. 34. of the same Chapter. 

(3.) Part of Saint John’s Gospel, beginning at Chapter XIV. v. 2. and 
ending with v.10. of the same Chapter. 

Ne Part of ihe same Gospel, beginning at Chapter XV. v.15. and 
ending with v. 22. of the same Chapter. 

In the accompanying Plate 3. No. 1. we have given a fac-simile 
of John xiv. 6. from this manuscript, of which ine following is a 


! Griesbach, Proleg. ad Nov. Test. tom. i. pp. cxix.—exxii. In the second volume 
of his Symbole Critic, (pp. 3—30.) Dr. 6. has described eleven important Evange- 
listeria, which had either been not collated before, or were newly examined and collated 
by himself. Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 161—163. part ii. 639, 640. The Rev. Dr. 
Dibdin has described asuperb Evangelisterium, and has given fac-similes of its ornaments, 
in the first volume of his Bibliographical Decameron, pp. xcii.—xciv. This precious 

“manuscript is supposed to have been written at the close ef the eleventh, or early in the 
thirteenth century. The illuminations are executed with singular beauty and delicacy. 

2 Introduction to the New Test. vol. ii. part. i. p. 164 
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representation in ordinary Greek characters, with the corresponding 
literal English version. 


ΔΕΓΕΙΑΎΤΩΟΙΣ SAITHUNTOHIMJs 
ETOQEIMEIHO IAMTHEW 
AOSKAIHAAH AYANDTHETRU 
@IAKAIHZQH THANDTHELIFE 
OYAISEPXETatr NOMANCOME rH 
TIPOSTONIITPa UNTOTHEFTHr 
EIMHAIEMOr BUTBYMe 


The words ΙΗ ΞΟΥΣΞ (Jesus), ΘΕΟΣ (God), ΚΥΡΙΟΣ (Lord), 
TIO (Son), and SQTHP (Saviour), are written in letters of gold; 
the three first with contractions similar to those in the Codex Alex: 
andrinus, and Codex Bezee. ‘This precious fragment is acknowledged \ 
to have been executed at the end of the fourth, or at the latest i in 
the beginning of the fifth century. 

II. ‘The Copex Bez, also called the Coprx Ἢ 
is a Greek and Latin manuscript, containing the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles. [Ὁ is deposited in “the public library of the 
university of Cambridge, to which it was presented by the celebrated 
Theodore Beza, in the year 1581. Of this manuscript, which is 
written on vellum, in quarto, without accents or marks of aspiration, 
or spaces between the words, the accompany ing fac-simile will con- 
vey an idea. It represents the first three verses of the fifth chapter 
of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, which are copied from Dr. Kipling’s fac- 
simile edition of the Codex Bezze, published at Cambridge in 1793, 
of which an account is given in pp. 20, 21. of the Appendix to this 
volume. We have placed the Latin wnder the Greek, in order to 
bring the whole within the compass of an octavo page. The follow- 
ing is a literal English version of this fac-simile. 


Matt. V. L—3. 
ANDSEEINGTHEMULTITUDESHEWENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
ANDWUENHEWASSETDOWN:CAMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLES:ANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 


oat 
BLESSEDARETHEPOORINSPT:FORTHEIRSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 


Sixty-six leaves of this manuscript are much torn and mutilated, 
and ten of them have been supplied by a later transcriber. 

The Codex Bezz is noted with the letter D. by Wetstein and 
Griesbach. In the Greek it is defective, from the beginning to 
Matt. i. 20., and in the Latin to Matt.i.12. In the Latin it has 
likewise he following chasms, viz. Matt. vi. 20.—ix. 2.; Matt. xxvii. 
1—12.; John i. 16:——ik 26.; Acts vill. 29.—x. 14.3; xxii. 1|O—20.; 


+ Contracted for Serrir, The Greek is ΤΙΝῚ, NNEYMATI; and the Latin Srv, for 


SPIRITU. 
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and from xxii. 29. to the end. The Gospels are arranged in the 
usual order of the Latin manuscripts, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 
It has a considerable number of corrections, some of which have 
been noticed by Dr. Griesbach; and some of the pages, containing 
Matt. iii. S—16. John xviii. 13.—xx. 13. and Mark xv. to the end, 
are written by a later hand, which Wetstein refers to the tenth cen- 
tury, but Griesbach to the twelfth. ‘The Latin version is that which 
was in use before the time of Jerome, and is usually called the Old 
Italic or Ante-Hieronymian version. In the margin of the Greek 
part of the manuscript there are inserted the Ammonian sections, 
evidently by a later hand; and the words ἀρχὴ. τελος, καὶ λεγε) woe 
olyxe, are occasionally interspersed, indicating the beginning and end 
of the Αναγνωσματα, or lessons read in the church. ‘The subjects 
discussed in the Gospels are sometimes written in the margin, some- 
times at the top of the page. But all these notations are manifestly 
the work of several persons and of different ages. ‘The date of this 
manuscript has been much contested. Those critics who give it 
the least antiquity, assign it to the sixth or seventh century. Wet- 
stein supposed it to be of the fifth century. Michaelis was of opi- 
nion, that of all the manuscripts now extant, this is the most antient. 
Dr. Kipling, the editor of the Cambridge fac-simile, thought it much 
older than the Alexandrian manuscript, and that it must have been 
written in the second century. On comparing it with Greek inscrip- 
tions of different ages, Bishop Marsh is of opinion that it cannot 
have been written later than the sixth century, and that it may have 
been written even two or three centuries earlier: and he finally con- 
siders it prior to all the manuscripts extant, except the Codex Vati- 
canus, and refers it to the fifth century, which, perhaps, is the true date, 
if an opinion may be hazarded where so much uncertainty prevails. 
Wetstein was of opinion, from eleven coincidences which he 
thought he had discovered, that this was the identical manuscript 
collated at Alexandria in 616, for the Philoxenian or later Syriac 
version of the New ‘Testament; but this is a groundless supposition. 
It is, however, worthy of remark, that many of the readings by which 
the Codex Bezze is distinguished are found in the Syriac, Coptic, 
Sahidic, and in the margin of the Philoxenian-Syriac version. As 
the readings of this manuscript frequently agree with the Latin ver- 
sions before the time of St. Jerome, and with the Vulgate or present 
Latin translation, Wetstein was of opinion that the Greek text was 
altered from the Latin version, or, in other words, that the writer of 
the Codex Bezze departed from the lections of the Greek manuscript 
or manuscripts whence he copied, and introduced in their stead, 
from some Latin version, readings which were warranted by no 
Greek manuscript. ‘This charge Semler, Michaelis, Griesbach, and 
Bishop Marsh have endeavoured to refute; and their verdict has 
been generally received. Matthzei, however, revived the charge of 
Wetstein, and considered the text as extremely corrupt, and sus- 
pected that some Latin monk, who was but indifferently skilled in 
Greek, wrote in the margin of his New Testament various passages 
from the Greek and Latin fathers, which seemed to refer to parti- 
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cular passages. He further thought that this monk had noted ‘the 
differences occurring in some Greek and Latin manuscripts of the 
New Testament, and added parallel passages of Scripture: and that 
from this farrago either the monk himself, or some other person, 
manufactured his text (whether foolishly or fraudulently is uncertain), 
of which the Codex Bezz is a copy. But this suspécion of Mattheei 
has been little regarded in Germany, where he incurred the anti- 
pathy of the most eminent biblical critics, by vilifying the sources of 
various readings from which he had it not in his power to draw, 
when he began to publish his edition of the New Testament ; giving 
to the Codex Bezze, the Codex Claromontanus (noticed in pp: 137, 
138. znfra), and other manuscripts of unquestionable antiquity, the 
appellation of Editio Scurrilis.' Bishop Middleton considers the judg- 
ment of Michaelis as approximating very near to the truth, and hes 
given a collation of numerous passages of the received text with the 
Conbs Bezze ; and the result of his examination, which does not 
admit of abridgment, is, that the Codex Bezze, though a most vener- 
able remain of antiquity, is not to be considered, in a critical view, 
as of much authority. He accounts for the goodness of its readings, 
considered with regard to the sense, by the natural supposition of the 
great antiquity of the manuscript, which was the basis of the Codex 
Bezz ; but while its latinising is admitted, he contends that we have 
no reason to infer that its readings, considered in the same light, are 
therefore faulty. The learned “prelate concludes with. subscribing 
to the opinion of Matthzi somewhat modified. He believes that πο 
fraud was intended ; but only that the critical possessor of the basis 
filied its margin with glosses and readings chiefly from the Latin, 
being a Christian of the Western Church ; and that the whole col- 
lection of Latin passages was translated into Greek, and substituted 
in the text by some one who had a high opinion of their value, and 
who was better skilled in caligraphy than in the Greek and Latin 
languages.” The arguments and evidences adduced by Bishop Mid- 
dieton, we believe, are by many, at least in England, considered so 
conclusive, that, though the antiquity of the manuscript is fully ad- 
mitted, yet it must be deemed a latinising manuscript, and, conse- 
quently, is of comparatively little crz¢zcal value. 

At the time Beza presented this manuscript to the university of 
Cambridge, it had been in his possession about nineteen years; and 
in his letter to that learned body he says, that it was found in the 
monastery of Saint Irenzeus at Lyons, where it had lain concealed 
for a long time. But how it came there, and in what place it was 
written, are questions concerning which nothing certain is known. 
The most generally received opinion is, that it was written in the 
west of Europe. 

The Cambridge manuscript has been repeatedly collated by criti- 
cal editors of the New Testament. Robert Stephens made extracts 
from it, though with no great accuracy, under the title of Codex β, 
for his edition of the Greek Testament, of 1550; as Beza also did 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, partii. pp. 30, 31. 
2 Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. 677——598., first edition. 
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for his own edition published in 1582. Since it was sent to the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, it has been more accurately collated by Junius, 
whose extracts were used by Curcellzeus and Father Morin. A fourth 
and more accurate collation of it was made, at the instigation of 
Archbishop Usher, and the extracts were inserted in the sixth vo- 
lume of the London Polyglott, edited by Bishop Walton. Dr. Mill 
collated it a fifth and sixth time; but that his extracts are frequently 
defective, and sometimes erroneous, appears from comparing them 
with Wetstein’s New Testament, and from a new collation which was 
made, about the year 1733, by Mr. Dickenson of Saint John’s Col- 
lege ; which is now preserved in the library of Jesus’ College, where 
it is marked O, ©, 2. Wetstein’s extracts are also very incor- 
rect, as appears from comparing them with the manuscript itself. ? 

A splendid fac-simile of the Codex Bezee was published by the 
Rev. Dr. Kipling at Cambridge, under the patronage and at the 
expense of the university, in 1793, in 2 vols. atlas folio. Dr. Har- 
wood regulated the text of the Gospels and Acts, in his edition of the 
Greek Testament, chiefly according to the readings of the Codex 
Bezze; which was so highly valued by the learned but eccentric 
divine, Whiston, that in his ‘* Primitive New Testament in English,” 
(Svo. Stamford and London, 1748.) he has translated the four Gos- 
pels and Acts literally from this manuscript. Dr. A. Clarke, in his 
Commentary on the New,Testament, has paid very particular atten- 
tion to the readings of the Codex Bez. 

Ill. The Copex Eruremt, or Copex Reretus, 1905., (at present 
9.) by Wetstein and Griesbach noted with the letter C., is an in- 
valuable Codex Rescriptus, written on vellum, and is of very high 
antiquity. The first part of this manuscript contains several Greek 
works of Ephrem the Syrian, written over some more antient writ- 
ings which had been erased, though the traces are still visible, and 
in most places legible. These more antient writings were the entire 
Greek Bible. In the New Testament, there are very numerous 
chasms, which are specified by Wetstein, from whom they have 
been copied by Michaelis and Griesbach. The text is not divided 
into columns; the uncial characters are larger than those of the 
Codex Alexandrinus, without accents, and the words are not di- 
vided. There are large initial letters at the beginning of each sec- 
tion; and the text is sometimes divided into articles, not much 
larger than our verses. A small cross indicates the end of a divi- 
sion; a full point below a letter is equivalent to a comma, and in 
the middle to a semi-colon. The Gospels follow the divisons of 
Ammonius, and also have the titAos, ad primdé manu ; the sections of 
the epistles sometimes agree with the ἀναγνώσεις or lessons occurring 
in the MSS. which are known to have been written in Egypt. The 
titles and subscriptions to the several books are very brief, without 
any of the additions which are sometimes found in the Codex Alex- 
andrinus. The Codex Ephremi exhibits the text of the Alexan- 


1 Millii Prolegomena, §§ 1268—1273. Griesbach, Symbol Critica, tom. i. pp. lv. 
—lxiv. Michaelis, vol. iii. parti, pp. 228—242. and partii. pp. 679—721. Hug’s 
Introd. vol. i. pp. 275—278. 
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drine Recension in its greatest purity, and numerous other indi- 
cations of its Egyptian origin. In this manuscript the disputed verse, 
John ν. 4., is written, not in the text, but as a marginal scholion. 
Wetstein conjectured, that this was one of the manuscripts that were 
collated at Alexandria in-616 with the new Syriac version; but of 
this there is no evidence. From a marginal note to Heb. viii. 7. the 
same critic also argued, that it was w ritten before the institution of 
the feast of the Virgin Mary; that is, before the year 542. But his 
arguments are not “considered as wholly decisive by Michaelis, who 
only asserts its great antiquity in general terms. Bishop Marsh 
pronounces it to be at least as antient as the seventh century; and Pro- 
fessor Hug considers it to be even older than the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. The readings of the Codex Ephremi, like those of all other 
very antient manuscripts, are in favour of the Latin; but there is no sa~ 
tisfactory evidence that it has been corrupted from the Latin version, 
It has been altered by a critical collator, who, according to Gries- 
bach, must have lived many years after the time when the manuscript 
was written, and who probably erased many of the antient readings. 
Kuster was the first who procured extracts from this manuscript for 
his edition of Dr. Mill’s Greek Testament. Wetstein has collated 
it with very great accuracy; and the numerous readings he has 
quoted from it r ereatly τῆοσος the value of his edition.? 

IV. The CopEex CLaromonvranus, or Recaius 2245., is a Greek- 
Latin manuscript of St. Paul’s Epistles, found in the monastery of 
Clermont, in the diocese of Beauvais, and used by Beza, together 
with the Codex Cantabrigiensis, in preparing his edition of the New 
Testament. It follows the Western Recension, and is noted D. by 
Wetstein and Griesbach in the second volumes of their respective 
editions of the Greek Testament. Sabatier supposes it to have been 
written in the sixth century; Montfaucon places it in the seventh 
century; Griesbach thinks it was written in the sixth or seventh 
century, and Hug, i in the eighth century. ‘This manuscript is writ- 
ten on vellum in uncial Gharacters. and with accents and marks of 
aspiration added by another hand, but of great antiquity. As it 
contains the Epistle to the Hebrews, which has been added by a 
later hand, it is supposed to have been written in the west of Kurope. 
Dr. Mill contended that the Codex Claromontanus was the second 
part of the Codex Bezze; but this opinion has been confuted by 
Wetstein, who has shown that the former is by no means connected 
with the latter, as appears from the difference of their form, their 
orthography, and the nature of the vellum on which they are written. 
Bishop Marsh adds, on the authority of a gentleman who had exa- 
mined both manuscripts, that the Codex Claromontanus contains only 
twenty-one lines in each page, while the Cambridge manuscript con- 
iains thirty-/hree lines in a page; the abbreviations in the two manu- 


1 Wetstenii Nov. Test. tom. i. Proleg. pp. 27, 28. Griesbach’s Symb. Crit. tom. i. 
pp. i.—liv. and Noy. Test. tom. i. pp. ci. cii. Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. pp. 258—260. 
part ii. pp. 737, 738. Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 271—2738. Sce also the Palzo- 
graphia Greeca of Montfaucon (pp. 213, 214.) who has given a fac-simile of this manu- 
script, which Professor Hug says is not equal to the elegance of this codex. 
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scripts are also different. ‘The Codex Claromontanus, like other 
Greek-Latin manuscripts, has been accused of having a Greek ‘Text, 
that has been altered trom the Latin; but this charge has been satis- 
factorily refuted by Dr. Semler. ‘The migrations of this manuscript 
are somewhat remarkable. From the hands of Beza it went into 
the Putean library, which derived its name from the family of De 
Puy. Jacques De Puy, who was librarian to the king of France, 
and died in 1656, bequeathed it, together with his other manuscripts, 
to the Royal Library at Paris, where it is now preserved, and at pre- 
sent is marked 107. According to the accounts of Wetstein and 
Sabatier, thirty-six leaves were cut out of it at the beginning of the 
last century, (it is supposed by John Aymon, a notorious literary 
thief of that time,) and were sold in England; but they were sent 
back by the Earl of Oxford in 1729. ‘The manuscript, therefore, is 
once more complete, as the covering only is wanting in which the 
stolen sheets had been enclosed, which is kept.in the British Mu- 
seum, and filled with the letters that passed on the occasion, as a 
monument of this infamous theft.? 

V. The Copex ARGENTEUS is a manuscript containing the four 
Gospels; in the Gothic version of Ulphilas*, which is preserved in 
the university of Upsal. It is written on vellum, and has received 
the name of Argenteus from its silver letters; it is of a quarto 
size, and the vellum leaves are stained with a violet colour; and on 
this ground the letters, which are all wnczal ov capitals, were atter- 
wards painted in silver, except the initial characters and a few other 
passages, which are in gold. ‘The cover and back of the volume 
tre of silver embossed. From the deep impression of the strokes, 
Ihre, Michaelis, and Hug are of opinion, that the letters were either 
imprinted with a warm iron, cut with a graver, or cast for the 
purpose, and afterwards coloured; but Mr. Coxe, (with whom the 
late eminent traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke seems to coincide,) after a 
very minute examination, was convinced that each letter was painted, 
and not formed in the manner supposed by those critics, Most of 
the silver letters have become green by time, but the golden letters 
are still in good preservation. We have no knowledge of this im- 
portant manuscript prior to the discovery of it in the abbey of 
Werden in Westphalia, whence it was taken to Prague. In the 
year 1648, when that city was stormed by the Swedes, it fell into 
the hands of a Swedish count, who presented it to his sovereign, queen 
Christina. After remaining some time in her library, during the 
confusion which preceded her abdication of the throne of Sweden, 
it suddenly and unaccountably disappeared, and was again brought 
to light in the Netherlands. Some have supposed that the cele- 
brated Isaac Vossius received it as a present from the Queen ; others, 
that he brought it away by stealth. After his death, however, it 
was purchased for six hundred dollars by count Magnus Gabriel de 


. . . fe) . 
la Gardie, who presented it to the university of Upsal, where it 


1 Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 244—248. partii. pp.724—-728. Griesbach, Symbol 
Critic, tom. i. pp. lv.—lxiv. Hug, vol. i. pp. 280—282, 
2 See an account of this version, supra, pp. 75, 76. 
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at present remains. ‘The following cut is a faithful fac-simile of 
the characters of the Codex Argenteus : it was traced from the ma- 
nuscript itself for the late Dr. E. 1). Clarke, and is the most correct 
fac-simile known to be extant. It corresponds with our version of 
Luke xviiil.17. Verily, I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no wise enter therein. 
It is worthy of remark, that, in the Codex Argenetus, the well 
known old Saxon or Corte word Barn, is used to signify the origi- 
nal word Παιδιὸν, a little child. 
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ὧν. ea the age of this venerable manuscript, critics are by no 
means agr eed. Some of the zealous advocates for its antiquity have 
maintained that it is the very copy which Ulphilas wrote with his 
own hand. The librarian by whom it was exhibited to Dr. Clarke 
stated it to have been completed about the end of the fourth century, 
by a bishop of Thrace, in the Gothic language used at that time in 
Meesia. ‘This brings its age very nearly, if ἯΙ quite, to the time 
when Ulphilas lived: but it is not likely —indeed it is utterly im- 
probable — that the only copy of the Gothic translation of the Gos- 
pels, which is now extant, should be precisely the original. What 
proves that this cannot be the identical MS. of Ulphilas, i is the fact, 
that several various readings have been discovered in the margin, a 
‘circumstance which clearly, “shows that it must have been written at 
a time when several transcripts had been already made. 

Some fragments of the Gothic version of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans were discovered by M. Knittel, in the year 1756, in a Codex 
Rescriptus belonging to the library of the Duke of Brunswick at 
Wolfenbittel : they were published by him in 1762, and reprinted 
in 1763, in 4to., at Upsal, with notes by Ihre. The Brunswick ma-— 
nuscript contains the version of Ulphilas in one column, and a Latin 
translation in the other: it is on vellum, and is supposed to be of the 
sixth century. In the eighth or ninth century, the Orzgznes 751 6071 
Hispalensis were written over the translation of Ulphilas; but the 
ink had become so exceedingly pale as not to admit of deciphering 
the original manuscript without great difficulty. ἢ 

In the year 1817, a most important discovery was made among 
the Codices Rescripti, ii the Ambrosian library at Milan, by signor 


1 Michaehe. vol.ii. pp. 130—153. 631—635. Semler, pp. 70—72. Viser, Hermeneut. 
Nov. Test. vol. ii. part iii, pp. 56—58.  Schoell, Histoire Abrégé de la Littérature 
Grecque, tom. ii. p. 131. Hug, vol.i. pp. 488—498. Coxe’s Travels in Russia, &c. 
vol. iv, pp. 173—180. edit, 1802. Dr. 15, D. Clarke’s Travels, vol. vi. pp.183, 184. 4to. 
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Angelo Mai, who is at present keeper of the manuscript-department 
of the Vatican library. While this indefatigable explorer of antient 
literature was examining two Codices Rescripti in the Ambrosian 
library, he was surprised with the discovery of some Gothic writing 
in one of them; which on further investigation proved to be frag- 
ments of the books of Kings, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The discovery 
thus auspiciously made, stimulated him to further inquiries, which 
were rewarded with the discovery of four other Codices Rescripti 
containing portions of the Gothic version. He now associated in 
his researches, signor Carolo Ottavio Castillionei ; and to their joint 
labours we are indebted for a specimen and account’ of these manu- 
scripts, from which the following particulars are abridged. 


The first of these five Gothic MSS. (which is noted S. 36.) consists of 
204 quarto pages on vellum ; the later writing contains the homilies of 
Gregory the Great on the Prophecies of Ezekiel, which from their cha- 
racters must have been executed before the eighth century. Beneath 
this, in a more antient Gothic hand, are contained the Epistles of St. 
Paul to the Romans, Ist and 2d Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Ist and 2d of Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, together with 
a fragment of the Gothic Calendar. The Epistles to the Romans, Co- 
rinthians, Ephesians, and to Timothy, are very nearly entire, and form 
the chief part of this MS,: of the other Epistles, considerable fragments 
only remain. ‘The titles of the Epistles may be traced at the heads of 
the pages where they commence. This MS. appears to have been writ- 
ten by two different copyists, one of whom wrote more beautifully and 
correctly than the other: and various readings may be traced in some 
of the margins written in a smaller hand. Entire leaves have been 
turned upside down by the rescriber of this MS. Δ fac-simile specimen 
of this manuscript is given in the accompanying Plate 5. No.1. It re- 
presents the commencement of Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians, and 
may be thus rendered: The Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians beginneth. 
Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ according to the will of God, to the saints 
who are at Ephesus. 

"The second MS. also, in quarto, and noted S, 45., contains 156 pages of 
thinner vellum, the Latin writing on which is of the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury, and comprises Jerome’s exposition of Isaiah. Under this has been 
discovered, (though with some difficulty, on account of the thickness of 
the Latin characters and the blackness of the ink,) the Gothic version of 
Saint Paul’s two Epistles to the Corinthians, the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, the two Epistles to the Thessalonians and to Titus. 
What is deficient in the preceding MS. is found in this, which bas some 
various readings peculiar to itself, and therefore is an independent codex. 

In the third manuscript, noted G. 82., a quarto Latin volume, contain- 
ing the plays of Plautus, and part of Seneca’s Tragedies of Medea and 
(Edipus, signor Mai discovered fragments of the Books of Kings, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. This discovery is peculiarly valuable, as not the smallest 
portion of the Gothic version of the Old Testament was known to be in 
existence ; and, further, as it furnishes a complete refutation of the idle 
tale repeated by Gibbon after preceding writers, viz. that Ulphilas pru- 
dently suppressed the four Books of Kings, as they might tend to irritate 
the fierce and sanguinary spirit of his countrymen.? The date of the 


2 Ulphile Partium Ineditarum, in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab Angelo Maio reper- 
tarum, Specimen, conjunetis curis ejusdem Maii ct Caroli Octavii Castillionzi editum, 
Mediolani, Regiis Typis, M. DCCC. XIX. 4to. 2 Decline and Fall, vol. vi. p. 269. 
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Latin writing of this MS. which Mai deciphered with great difficulty, is 
not specified ; but, on comparing his specimen of it with other engraved 
specimens, we are inclined to refer it to the eighth or ninth century. 

The fourth specimen (noted I. 61.) consists of a single sheet in small 
quarto, containing four pages of part of Saint John’s Gospel in Latin, 
under which are found the very fragments of the twenty-fifth, twenty- 
sixth, and twenty- -seventh chapters of Matthew’s Gospel, which are want- 
ing in the celebrated manuscript of the Gothic Gospels preserved at Up- 
sal, and usually known by the appellation of the Codex Argenteus. 

The fifth and last manuscript, (noted G. 147.) which has preserved some 
remains of Gothic literature, is a volume of the proceedings of the Council 
of Chalcedon ; under the later writing have been discovered some frag- 
ments of antient authors, whose names Signor Mai has not specified ; and 
also a fragment of a Gothic Homily, rich in biblical quotations, and 
the style 6f which he thinks sHows that it was translated from some one 
of the fathers of the Greek church. The-characters of this MS. bear a 
close resemblance to those of the Codex Argenteus, at Upsal, which was 
executed in the sixth century. 


The manuscripts above described are written in broad and thick 
characters, without any division of words or of chapters, but with 
contractions of proper names, similar to those found in antient Greek 
MSS. Some sections, however, have been discovered, which are 
indicated by numeral marks or larger spaces, and sometimes by large 
letters. The Gothic writing Is referred to the sixth century. 

‘The portions of the Gothic version of the Old and New ‘Testament, 
printed by signors Mai. and Castillionei, are, I. Nehemiah, chap. v. 
verses 13—18. chap. vi. 14—19. and vii. 1—3. II. A Fragment of 
Saint Matthew’s Gospel, containing chap. xxv. 38—46. xxvi. 1—3., 
65—75. and xxvii. 1.: this fragment contains the whole of the pas- 
sages which are wanting in the Upsal MS. of the four Gospels. 
Il. Part of St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, chap. ii. 22—30. 
and iii. 1—16. IV. Saint Paul’s Epistle to ‘Titus, chap. i. 1—16. 
ii. 1.; and V. verses 11—23. of his Epistle to Philemon. The Go- 
thic text is exbibited on the left-hand page, and on the right-hand 
page the editors have given a literal Latin translation of it, together 
with the Greek original. These are succeeded by fragments of a 
Gothic Homily, and Calendar, with Latin translations, Gothic alpha- 
bet, and a glossary of new Gothic words which they have discovered 
in the passages which they have printed. 

VI. A very valuable Copex Rescriprus was discovered nearl 
thirty years since by the (late) Rev. Dr. Barrett, senior fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. While he was examining different books in 
the library of that college, he accidentally met with a very antient 
Greek manuscript, on certain leaves of which he observed a two-fold 
writing, one antient and the other comparatively recent, transcribed 
over the former. The original writing on these lege had been 
oreatly defaced, either by the injuries of time, or by art: on close 
examination he found, that this antient writing consisted of the three 
following fragments: —the Prophet Isaiah, the Evangelist Saint 
Matthew, and certain orations of Gregory Nazianzen. The frag- 
ment, containing Saint Matthew’s Gospel, Dr. Barrett carefully tran- 
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scribed; and the whole has been accurately engraved in fac-simile by 
the order and at the expense of the University, thus presenting to 
the reader a perfect resemblance of the original.!_ The accompany- 
ing engraving is copied from Dr. B.’s first plate. It represents the 
18th and 19th verses of the first chapter of Saint Matthew’s Gospel. 
We have subjoined the same verses in ordinary Greek types, with a 
literal version in parallel columns. ; 


V.18. ΓΓΟΥΔΕΙΥΧΥΗΓΕΝΕΞΣΙΣΟΥ  V.18. NowrHEeBIRTHOFJSCHTTH 


TQOSHN:MNHSTETOEL USWAS*BEINGESPOU 
SHSTHSMHTPOSATTO... SEDHISMOTHER 
ΜΑΡΙΑΣΤΩΙΩΣΗΦῬΠΡΙΝ MARYTOJOSEPHBEFORE 
SYNEA@EINAYTOYSEY THEYCAMETOGETHERSHEWAS 
PHOHENTASTPIEXOYSA: FOUNDWITHCHILD . 
EKIINSATIOY BYTHEHOLYSPT" 

V.19. LosH@aAEOANHPATTHS V.19. sosEPHTHENHERHUSBAND 
AIKAIOSQNKAIMHOEA... BEINGAJUSTMANANDNOTWILL. «. 
AYTHNAEIPMATEISAI TOMAKEHERAPUBLICEXAMPLE 
EBOYTAHOHAA@PAATIOAY WASMINDEDPRIVILYTOPUT 
SAIAYTHN. HERAWAY. 

Of the original writing of this manuscript, which Dr. Barrett calls 


the Codex Vetus, only sixty-four leaves remain, in a very mutilated 
state: each page contains one column; and the columns in general 
consist of twenty-one lines, and sometimes (though rarely) of twenty- 
two or twenty-three ; the lines are nearly of equal lengths, and con- 
sist, ordinarily, of eighteen or twenty square letters, written on vellum 
originally of a purple colour, but without any points. From these 
two circumstances, as well as from the division of the text, the ortho- 
graphy, mode of pointing, abbreviations, and from some other con- 
siderations, Dr. Barrett, with great probability, fixes its age to the 
sixth century. ‘This manuscript follows the Alexandrian Recension. 
The Codex Recens, or later writing (which contains several tracts of 
some Greek fathers), he attributes to a scribe of the thirteenth cen- 
tury: about which time it became a general practice to erase antient 
writings, and insert others in their place.” 

VII. The Codex? Laudianus 3., as it is noted by Dr. Mill, but 
noted by the letter [ἡ by Wetstein, and ἢ E by Griesbach, is a Greek- 
Latin manuscript of the Acts of the Apostles, in which the Latin text 
is one of those versions which differ from Jerome’s edition, having 
been altered from the particular Greek text of this manuscripg. It is 
defective from chap. xxvi. 29. to xxviii. 26. 

This manuscript is erroneously supposed to have been the identical 
book used by the venerable Bede in the seventh century, because it 


1 The title of this interesting (and comparatively little known) publication is as follows : 
« Evangelium Secundum Mattheum ex Codice Rescripto in Bibliotheca Collegii SSa. 
Trinitatis juxta Dublin: Descriptum Opera et Studio Johannis Barrett, 5, T. P. 
MDCCCI.” 4to. 

2 Dr. Barrett’s Prolegomena, pp. 2—9. 

5 So called from Archbishop Laud, who gave this, among many other precious manu- 
scripts, to the University of Oxford. It is now preserved in the Bodleian Library, Εἰ, 82. 
No. 1119. 
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has all those irregular readings which, in his Commentaries on the 
Acts, he says were in his book; and no other manuscript is now 
found to have them. There is an extraordinary coincidence between 
it and the old Syriac version of the Acts of the Apostles. Wetstein 
conjectures, from an edict of a Sardinian prince, Flavius Pancratius, 
written at the end of this manuscript, and from several other circum- 
stances, that it was written in Sardinia in the seventh century. To 
this conjecture Michaelis is disposed to accede, though Dr. Woide 
supposed it to have been written in the East, because its orthography 
has several properties observable in the Codex Alexandrinus. But 
as these peculiarities are also found in other very antient manuscripts, 
Bishop Marsh considers them as insufficient to warrant the inference, 
especially when we reflect on the great improbability that a Greek 
manuscript written in the Kast should be accompanied with a Latin 
translation. It will be seen from the annexed fae-simile', which re- 
presents the chief part of Acts vii. 2., that this Latin translation, con- 
trary to the usual arrangement of the Greek- Latin manuscripts, occu- 
ies the first column of the page. Only one word (or at the utmost, 
two or three words, and that but seldom,) is written in a line, and in 
uncial or capital letters; and they are so written that each Latin 
word is always opposite to the correspondent Greek word. Hence 
it is evident, that the manuscript was written for the use of a person 
who was not well skilled in both languages; and as the Latin occu- 
pies the first column, this circumstance is an additional evidence that 
it was written in the West of Europe, where Latin only was spoken. 
For the satisfaction of the English reader, the verse in question is 
subjoined in common Roman and Greek capitals, with the corre= 
sponding literal English in a third column. 


AD ILLE AIT OAE EH AND HE SAID 
UIRI ANAPES MEN 

FRATRES AAEA®OI BRETHREN 

ET PATRES KAI ΠΑΤΈΡΕΣ AND FATHERS 
AUDITE AKOTSATE HEARKEN 
DEUS O ΘΣ THE GD 
GLORIA ΤῊΣ ΔΟΞΗΣ OF GLORY 
UISUS EST ὨΦΘΗ APPEARED 
PATRI TOTIPI UNTO THE FTHER 
NOSTRO HMQON OF US 
ABRAHAE. ΑΒΡΑΑΜ. ABRAHAM. 


With regard to the date of this manuscript ;— Mr. Astle refers it 
to the beginning of the fifth century; Griesbach to the seventh or 
eighth; and Mr. Hearne to the eighth century. But from the shape 
of the letters and other circumstances, Bishop Marsh pronounces it 
to be less antient than the Codex Bezee, which was written in the fifth 
century. Probably the end of the sixth or the former part of the 
seventh century may be assigned as the date of the Codex Laudi- 


' It is copied from Mr. Astle’s work on the Origin of Writing, Plate iv. 
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anus 3. This manuscript is of great value: Michaelis pronounces 
it to be indispensable to every man who would examine the import- 
ant question, whether the Codices Graeco-Latini have been corrupted 
from the Latin, and adds, that it was this manuscript which convinced 
him that this charge is without foundation. ! 

VIII. The CopEx CoIsLiNiaNus, H. of Griesbach’s notation is a 
very beautiful MS. of the sixth century, containing fragments of St. 
Paul’s Epistles: it is written in uncial characters, with accents; and 
was formerly kept at mount Athos, where it was applied, as old parch- 
ment, to the binding of other books, in the year 1218; as appears in 
a note of the book to the binding of which it was applied. ? 

ΙΧ. The Covex Borrnerianus derives its name from Dr. C. F. 
Boerner, to whom it formerly belonged, and is now deposited in the 
royal library at Dresden. It is noted by the letter G. 2. by Wet- 
stein and Griesbach. It contains St. Paul’s Epistles, with the ex- 
ception of that to the Hebrews, which was formerly rejected by the 
church of Rome; and is written in Greek and Latin, the Latin or 
old Ante-Hieronymian version being interlined between the Greek, 
and written over the text, of which it is a translation. Semler sup- 
posed that the Latin was written since the Greek ; but Professor 
Mattheei, who published a copy of this manuscript, suggests that the 
uniformity of the hand-writing, and similarity in the colour of the ink, 
evince that both the Greek and Latin texts proceeded from the same 
transcriber. It frequently agrees with the Codex Claromontanus 
(described in pp. 137; 138. supra), aud with the Codex Augiensis, of 
which a notice is given in p. 147. z/ra. The time when this manu- 
seript was written has not been determined with precision. That it 
is antient, appears (says Michaelis) from the form of the characters, 
and the absence of accents and marks of aspiration. It seems to have 
been written in an age when the transition was making from uncial 
to small characters ; and from the correspondence of the letters 7, s, 
and ὦ, in the Latin version to that form which is found in the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet, Bishop Marsh infers, that this manuscript was writ- 
ten in the west of Eurepe, and probably between the eighth and tenth 
centuries. Kuster, who first collated this manuscript, supposed it 
to be British ; Doederlein, Irish. The learned reviewer of Mattheei’s 
edition of this manuscript, in the Jena Literary Gazette, decides that 
it could only be written in Germany or France ; because in the mar- 
gin many passages are noted contra γοδδισκαλκον, apparently because 
they are contradictory to the opinion of Gottschalk, a celebrated 
monk, who disputed concerning predestination in the ninth century, 
but whose tenets excited little attention except in those two countries. 
The writer in question thinks it probable that this manuscript was 
written by Johannes Scotus, who lived at the court of Charles the 
Bald, king of France, and was the most celebrated opponent of 


| Griesbach, Symb. Crit. tom. ii. pp- 181—183. Michaelis, vol.ii. parti. pp. 269— 
274, partii. pp. 747, 748. Dr. Woide, Preefat. ad Cod. Alexandr. pp. XXVi.—XXVIll. 
83. 76—81. Astle on the Origin of Writing, p.76- od edit. The Greek and Latin text 
of the Codex Laudianus was printed at Oxford in 8vo. in 1715, by the celebrated anti- 

* quary, ‘Thomas Hearne, with a specimen of the original characters. 

2 Hug’s Introduction, vol.i. p. 288. 
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Gottschalk. The manuscript, however, could not have been written 
later than the ninth century, for in the beginning of the tenth, Gotts- 
chalk’s dispute had lost all its importance. Griesbach and Hug ac- 
cordingly refer the Codex Boernerianus to the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury. There is a transcript of this MS. in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, among the books and manuscripts that were 
left by Dr. Bentley, who probably procured it for his intended edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament. Professor Matthzi published a copy 
of this manuscript at Meissen in Saxony, in 1791, in quarto, which 
was reprinted at the same place in 1818, also in quarto. * 

X. The Copex Cyprivs, or Coibertinus, 5149., noted K. in the ° 
first volume of Wetstein’s and Griesbach’s editions of the Greek 
Testament, is a copy of the four Gospels, brought from the island 
of Cyprus in the year 1637; and now deposited in the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris, where it is at present numbered 33. This manuscript 
was first collated by Father Simon 2, whose extracts of various read- 
ings were inserted by Dr. Mill in his critical edition of the New 
Testament.° Wetstein charged this manuscript with latinising, but 
without sufficient evidence. Michaelis deemed it to be of great value, 
and expressed a wish for a more accurate collation of it. That wish 
was not realised until the year 1819, when Dr. J. M. A. Scholz, of 
Heidelberg, being at Paris, subjected this manuscript to a very 
rigorous critical examination, the results of which he communicated 
to the public in his Cure Critice in Historiam Tertus Evangeliorum 
(4to. Heidelbergae, 1820): from this work the following particulars 
are abridged. 

This manuscript is written on vellum, in an oblong quarto size, 
and in excellent preservation. The uncial characters are not round, 
as in most antient manuscripts, but leaning ; they exhibit evident 
marks of haste and sometimes of carelessness in the transcriber, and 
they present the same abbreviations as occur in the Alexandrian, 
Vatican, and other manuscripts. In a few instances, accents are 
absent, but frequently they are incorrectly placed ; the spirits (asper 
and lenis) are often interchanged ; and the permutations of vowels 
and consonants are very numerous. Thus we meet with καικρυμμενω 
for κεκρυμμέενω (Matt. xiii. 44.}; eaSe for eS (Mark iv. 22.); ραββει 
for ραββι (Matt. xxiii. 7. xxvi. 25. 49, &c.); οκοδόμητο for wxodounro 
(Luke iv. 29.); rovrw for τουτο (Luke viii. 9.); Διαδδαιον for Θαδδαιον ; 
exadsudov for exaSevdov (Matt. xxv. 5.); NafapeS for Nataper (Mark 
i. 9.) &c. From the confused and irregular manner in. which the 
accents and spirits are placed, Dr. Scholz conjectures that the Codex 
Cyprius was transcribed from a more antient copy that was nearly 
destitute of those distinctions. Some of the permutations are un- 
questionably errors of the transcriber, but the greater part of them, 
he is of opinion, must be referred to the orthography and pronun- 


1 Kuster’s preface to his edition of Mill’s Greek Testament, sub finem. Michaelis, 
vol. ii. parti. pp. 225—297. partii. pp- 672—677. Jena Algemeine Litteratur Zeitung, 
as abridged in the Analytical Review for 1793, vol. xvii. p. 231. Hug’s Introduction, 
-vol.i. pp. Z883—286. 

3. Histoire Critique du Texte du Nouveau Testament, ch. x. p. 104, 

3 Nov. Test. Millii et Kusteri Prolegom. p. 162. 
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ciation which (it is well known) were peculiar to the Alexandrians. 
To this manuscript are prefixed a synaxarium or epitome of the 
lives of the Saints, who are venerated by the Greek church, and a 
menologium or martyrology, together with the canons of Eusebius: 
to each of the three last Gospels is also prefixed an index of the 
κεφαλαια or larger chapters. The numbers of the Ammonian sec- 
tions and larger chapters’, are marked in the inner margin ; and the 
numbers of the other chapters, together with the titles, are placed 
either at the top or at the bottom of the page. The Gospel of St. 
Matthew comprises 359 Ammonian sections, and 68 chapters; that 
of St. Mark, 241 sections, and 48 chapters; that of St. Luke, 342 
sections and 83 chapters; and the Gospel of St. John, 232 sec- 
tions, and 19 chapters. The celebrated passage in John viii. 1—11., 
concerning the woman who had been taken in adultery, constitutes 
a distinct chapter. From the occasional notation of certain days, on 
which particular portions were to be read, as well as from the pre- 
fixing of the synaxarium and menologini, Dr. Scholz considers 
this Manuscript as having originally been written, and constantly 
used, for ecclesiastical purposes. 

A considerable difference of opinion prevails, respecting the age 
of the Codex Cyprius. Simon referred it to the tenth century: 
Hug, to the ninth century; Dr. Mill thought it still later; Mont- 
faucon assigned it to the eighth century, and with his opinion Dr. 
Scholz coincides, from the general resemblance of the writing to that 
of other manuscripts of the same date. Ses of its ΠΡ 
have been given by Montfaucon?, Blanchini?, and Dr. Scholz.?| Our 
fac-simile in Plate 3. No. 3.° is copied from the last-mentioned writer : 
it contains part of the first verse of the twenty-eighth chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, in English thus : 


INTHEENDOFTHESABBATH’ASITBEGANTODAWNTOWARDSTHEFIRSTDAY 
OFTHEWEEK’'CAMEMARYMAGDALENE. 


This manuscript is of considerable importance in a critical point 
of view, particularly as it affords great weight to the readings of the 
best and most antient MSS., antient versions, and the fathers.® 


XI. The Copex BasiLeensis, B. VI. 21., noted by Dr. Mill, B. 1., 
by Bengel, Bas. a, and by Wetstein and Griesbach, E., is a manu- 


1 See an account of these divisions in pp. 169, 170. infra. 

Palxographia Greca, p. 232. 

Evangeliarium Quadruplex, Part I. p. 492. plate 3. from that page. 

At the end of his Curz Critic in Historiam Textus Evangeliorum. In pp.80—90. 
Dr. Scholz has given the first entire collation ever published, of the Various Readings con- 
tained in the Codex Cyprius. 

5 This plate faces page 132. supra. 

6 Dr. Scholz (Cur. Crit. pp. 63—65.) has given several instances of such readings, 
one only of which we have room to notice. In John vii. 8. the Codex Cyprius reads οὐκ 
avaBaivw, which in later manuscripts is altered to ovrw avaBaivw, because the celebrated 
antagonist of Christianity, Porphyry, had used it as a ground of objection, With the 
Codex Cyprius agree the Cambridge Manuscript, the Codices Regii, 14. (33. of Gries- 
bach’s notation,) and 55. (17. of Griesbach), several of the Moscow manuscripts cited by 
Matthei, the Memphitic and Ethiopic versions, together with several of the Ante-Hiero- 
nyinian versions, and, among the fathers, ceroue Augustine, Cyril, Chrysostom, and 
Epiphanius. This reading alone proves that the Codex Cyprius has not been altered from 
the Latin, as Wetstein asserted without any authority. 
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script of the four Gospels, written in uncial letters, in the eighth or 
(more probably) ninth century. It is mutilated in Luke i. 69. — ii. 4., 
iii. 4—15., ΧΙ. 58.— xiii. 12., xv. 8—20.; and xxiv. 47. to the end 
of the Gospels: but the chasms in Luke i. 69. — ii. 4., ΧΙ]. 58. — 
xiii. 12., and xv. 8—20. have been filled up by a later hand. This 
manuscript was not used by Erasmus; but it was collated by Samuel 
Battier for Dr. Mill, who highly valued it; by Iselin, for Bengel’s 
edition of the New Testament; and by Wetstein, who has given its 
readings in his edition.* 

XII. The Coprx San-Germanensis (noted E. 2. in the second 
volume of Wetstein’s “edition of the New Testament) is a Greek- 
Latin manuscript of St. Paul’s Epistles, written in the seventh cen- 
tury, in uncial letters, and with accents and marks of aspiration, @ 
prima manu. It has been generally supposed to be a mere copy of 
the Codex Claromontanus (described in pp. 137. supra); but this 
opinion is questioned by Dr. Semler, in his critical examination of 
this manuscript, who has produced many examples, from which it 
appears that if the transcriber of it actually had the Clermont MS. 
before him, he must at least have selected various readings from 
other manuscripts. Bishop Marsh, therefore, considers the San- 
Germanensis as a kind of Codex Eclecticus, in writing which the Cler- 
mont MS. was principally but not at all times consulted. The manu- 
script now under consideration takes its name from the monastery of 
St. Germain-des-Prez, in Paris, in whose library it was formerly pre- 
served. Dr. Mill first procured extracts from it, for his edition of 
the New Testament, where it is noted by the abbreviation Ger. for Ger- 
manensis. By Wetstein, it is noted Ei 2., and by Griesbach E. 

According to Montfaucon, there is also extant another more 
antient Codex San-Germanensis of St. Paul’s Epistles, which has 
never been collated. It is a fragment, containing only thirteen 
leaves; and is supposed to be as antient as the fifth century.” 

XIII. The Copex Avuerensis is a Greek-Latin manuscript of 
St. Paul’s Epistles; it derives its name from the monastery of Augia 
major, at Rheinau, to which it belonged in the fifteenth century. 
After passing through various hands, it was purchased by the cele- 
brated critic, Dr. Richard Bentley, in 1718; and in 1787, on the 
death of the younger Bentley, it was deposited in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. This manuscript is defective from 
the beginning to Rom. iii. 8., and the epistle to the Hebrews is 
found only in the Latin version. Hug assigns it to the latter half of 
the ninth, or to the tenth century, and Michaelis to the ninth cen- 
tury, which (Bishop Marsh remarks) is the utmost that can be allowed 
to its antiquity. ‘The Greek text is written in uncial letters without 
accents, and the Latin in Anglo-Saxon characters: it has been col- 


1 Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 217,218. Hug’s Introd. vol. i. pp. 289 
— 294. 

2 Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. p.314. partii. pp. 784, 785.; Hug, vol.i. p. 282. 
Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, tom.ii. p.1041. In his Palwxographia 
Grea, he has given a fac-simile of the Greek and Latin characters of the Codex San- 
Germanensis, Another fac-simile of them is given by Blanchini, in his Eyangeliarium 
Quadruplex, vol. i. in the last of the Plates annexed to p. 533. 
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lated by Wetstein, who has noted the Codex Augiensis with the 
letter F. in the second part of his edition of the New Testament. In 
many respects it coincides with the Codex Boernerianus, and belongs 
to the Western Recension. The words Xpisos (Christ), and Ἰησους 


(Jesus) are not abbreviated by XC and IC, as in the common ma- 


nuscripts, but by XPC and IHC, as in the Codex Bezz.? 

XIV. The Coprex Harweranus, No. 5598., is a most splendid 
Evangeliarium, or collection of lessons from the four Gospels, un- 
known to Dr. Griesbach; it is written on vellum, in uncial Greek 
letters, which are gilt on the first leaf, and coloured and ornamented 
throughout the rest of the book. It consists of seven hundred and 
forty-eight pages ; and according to an inscription on the last page, 
was written by one Constantine, a presbyter, ἃ. Ὁ. 995. To several 
of the longer sections, titles are prefixed in larger characters. ‘The 
passages of the Gospels are noted in the margin, as they occur, by a 
later hand, and between pages 726. and 729., there are inserted ten 
leaves of paper, containing the series of Lessons or Extracts from 
the Gospels, which are supposed to have been written by Dr. Covell, 
who was chaplain to the British Embassy at Constantinople a. D. 1670 
—1677, and was a diligent collector of MSS. In Plate 3. No. 2.15 given 
a fac-simile? of the third page of this precious manuscript. It repre- 
sents the eighteenth verse of the first chapter of Saint John’s Gospel. 
We have annexed the same passage in ordinary Greek types, together 
with a literal English Version, in parallel columns. 


ONOYAEISEQ GDNOMANHATHSE 
PAKENQHOTE: ENATANYTIME. 
‘OMONOTENHEYS= THEONLYBEGOTTENSN 
SCOQONEIZTONKOA WHOISINTHEBO 
TMONTOYIIPSEKEI SOMOFTHEFHRH 
NOSEZHrHSATO: EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN. 


The lines of this venerable MS. are not all of equal length, some 
containing ten, others ten or more letters in each line. ‘The same 


contractions of ΘῈΣ for Θεὸς (God), ΠΡ for Πατὴρ (Father), T= for 
Yios (a son), &c. which occur in all the most antient Greek manu- 
scripts, are also to be seen in this evangeliarium. As it has never 
yet been collated, it is highly worthy of the attention of future editors 
of the New Testament. 

XV. The Covex Reerus, 2861., at present 62 ἡ, (or the eighth 
of the manuscripts collated by Robert Stephens,) is a quarto manu- 
script, on vellum, of the ninth century, and written in uncial letters 
of an oblong form. The accents are frequently wanting, and are 
often wrongly placed, even when they are inserted, from which cir- 
cumstance Griesbach thinks that this manuscript was transcribed 
from another very antient one, which had no accents. Each page 


1 Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 210,211. partii. pp. 664, 665. Hug, vol. i. 
pp. 286—288, 
2 This plate faces page 132. supra. 
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is divided into two columns, and the words follow, for the most part, 
without any intervals between them. The iota subscriptum, and 
postscriptum, are uniformly wanting: the usual abbreviations occur, 
and the !etters AY and OY are sometimes written with contractions, 
as in the Codex Coislinianus 1. (a manuscript of the eighth century) ; 
and not seldom a letter is dropped in the middle of a word :— Thus, 
we read in it παραβλη for παραβολη, κλησεται for κληϑήσεται, κατρω- 
μένος for καταρώμενος, &c. &c. Errors in orthography appear in 
every page, and also permutations of vowels and consonants. This 
manuscript contains the four Gospels, with the following chasms, 
viz. Matt. iv. 21.—v. 14. and xxviii. 17. to the end of the Gospel ; 
Mark x. 17—30. and xv. 10—20.; and John xxi. 15. to the end. 
The tirAos and the Ammonian sections with reference to the canons 
of Eusebius are written in the Codex Regius ἃ primd manu. It is 
noted L. by Wetstein, and also by Griesbach’, who has given a very 
complete and accurate collation of its various readings in his Sym- 
bole Critica. ‘This manuscript harmonises with the Alexandrine 
or Western Recension. 

XVI. The Coprex Urrensacuianus 2., (1. of Bengel’s notation, 
and No. 53. of Wetstein’s and Griesbach’s catalogues of manuscripts, ) 
is a fragment of the Epistle to the Hebrews, consisting of two leaves : 
it is at present preserved in the public library at Hamburgh. Having 
been very imperfectly described by Maius, Wetstein, and Bengel, 
Dr. H. P. C. Henke rendered an important service to biblical liter- 
ature by subjecting it to a minute critical examination, the result of 
which he published at Helmstadt, in 1800, in a quarto tract, with a 
fac-simile of the writing.” According to this writer, the Codex 
Uffenbachianus originally consisted of one ternion, or six leaves, of 
which the four middle ones are lost. [{ is wholly written in red un- 
cial characters, slightly differing from the square form observable in 
the most antient manuscripts. The accents and notes of aspiration 
are carefully marked, but the iota subscriptum nowhere occurs: nor 
are any stops or minor marks of distinction to be seen, except the 
full stop, which is promiscuously placed at the bottom, in the middle, 
or at the top of a page, to serve as a comma, a colon, or a full point. 
The note of interrogation occurs only once, viz. in Heb. iii. 17. after 
the word py ; but there are scarcely any abbreviations beside those 
which we have already noticed as existing in the Alexandrian and 
other antient manuscripts. It is remarkable, that the first verse of 
the second chapter is wanting in this manuscript, which is character- 
ised by some peculiar readings. M. von Uffenbach, who was its first 
known possessor, referred it to the seventh or eight century. Wet- 
stein asserted it to have been written in the eleventh century; but, 
on comparing it with the specimens of manuscripts engraved by 
Montfaucon and Blanchini, we are of opinion with Dr. Henke, that 


1 Griesbach’s Symbolz Critic, tom.i. pp. lxvii—cxli. Michaelis, vol.ii. parti. 
pp. 304—306. partii, pp. 778, 779. Hug, vol. i. p. 294. 

2 Dr. Henke’s publication and fac-simile are reprinted by Pott and Ruperti, in their 
Sylloge Commentationum Theologicarum, vol. ii. pp.1—32. Helmstadt, 1801; from 
which our account of the Codex Uffenbachianus is abridged. 
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it was executed in the ninth century. In its readings, the Codex 
Uffenbachianus sometimes approximates to the Alexandrine, and 
sometimes to the Western Recension. 

XVII. The Copices Manners-SutTroniani are a choice collec- 
tion of manuscripts, in the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, which 
have been purchased, and presented to that library by his Grace the 
present Archbishop. ‘They are principally the collection made by 
the Rev. J. D. Carlyle, Professor of Arabic in the university of Cam~ 
bridge, during his travels in the Kast, with a view to a critical edition 
of the New Testament, with various readings; which however was 
never undertaken, in consequence of his lamented decease.’ Of 
these manuscripts (which are chiefly of the New Testament) the fol- 
lowing are particularly worthy of notice, on account of the harvest 
of various lections which they may be expected to afford. 


1. No.1175 is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written on vellum, in 
quarto, towards the end of the eleventh or at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. The two first verses of the first chapter of Saint Matthew’s 
Gospel are wanting. At the end of this manuscript, on a single leaf, 
there are part of the last verse of the seventh chapter of Saint John’s 
Gospel and the first eleven verses of the eighth chapter. 

2. No. 1176 is another manuscript of the four Gospels, on vellum, in 
quarto, written in the twelfth century. On the first leaf there are some 
figures painted and gilt, which have nearly disappeared from age. This 
is followed by the chapters of the four Gospels. 

3. No. 1177 is a manuscript of the four Gospels, on vellum, of the 
twelfth century, which is very much mutilated in the beginning. 

4. No. 1178 contains the four Gospels, most beautifully written on 
vellum, in quarto, in the tenth century. The first seven verses and 
part of the eighth verse of the first chapter of Saint Matthew’s Gospel 
are wanting. 

5. No. 1179 contains the four Gospels, mutilated at the beginning and 
end. It is on vellum, in quarto, of the twelfth century. 

6—S. Nos. 1182, 1183, and 1185, are manuscripts, containing the Acts 
of the Apostles, the Catholic Epistles, and the whole of Saint Paul’s 
Epistles. They are all written in quarto and on paper. No. 1182 is of the 
twelfth century: the conclusion of St. John’s First Epistle, and the sub- 
sequent part of this manuscript to the end, have been added by a later 
hand. No. 1183 is of the fourteenth century. No. 1185 is of the fifteenth 
century, and is mutilated at the end. 

9. No. 1186 is a quarto manuscript on vellum, written in the eleventh 
century, and contains the Epistles of Saint Paul and the Apocalypse. 
It is unfortunately mutilated at the beginning and end. It commences 
with Rom. xvi- 15, .... aay (that is, Oavuray) MUL τοὺς συν αὐτοῖς TAYTAS 
ἁγιους,-ττ «Ὁ. pas (that is, Olympas) and all the saints which are with 
thems and it ends with the words, ex tw Spovw λέγοντες Auny, —on the 
throne, saying, Amen. Rev. xix.4. The Rev. H. J. Todd has given a 
fac-simile of this precious manuscript in his catalogue of the manuscripts 
in the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth. 


1 Six of these precious MSS. having been reclaimed by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, as 
having been lent only to Prefessor Carlyle; they were returned to him in 1817, by his 
Grace the Arcurisuor or Cantrernury. Full particulars relative to this transaction, so 
honourable to the noble and munificent character of the Primate of all England, may be 
seen in the Rev. H. J. Todd’s “ Account of Greek Manuscripts, chiefly Biblical, which 
had been in the possession of the late Professor Carlyle, the greater part of which are now 
deposited in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace.’’? London. [1818.] 8vo. 
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10—12. Nos. 1187—1189 are lectionaries from the four Gospels, writ- 
ten on vellum in the thirteenth century. 

13. No. 1190 is a manuscript on vellum written with singular neatness, 
in the thirteenth century. Formerly it contained the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Catholic Epistles, together with the whole of Saint Paul’s Epistles. 
It is sadly mutilated and torn, both in the middle and at the end. 

14. No.1191 is a lectionary, from the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles. It is on vellum, in quarto, of the thirteenth century. It is mu- 
tilated both at the beginning and end. All the preceding manuscripts 
were brought by Professor Carlyle from the Greek islands. 

15—17. Nos. 1194, 1195, and 1196 are lectionaries from the Acts of 
the Apostles and Epistles. They are on vellum, in quarto, and were 
written in the thirteenth century. No. 1194 is mutilated at the end: the 
writing of this manuscript is singularly neat, and many of the letters are 
gilt. No. 1195 is also mutilated at the beginning, and No. 1196 at the end. 

18. No. 1192 is a very beautiful manuscript of the four Gospels, in 
quarto, written on vellum in the thirteenth century. 

19. No. 1193 is a lectionary from the four Gospels, also written on 
vellum, in the thirteenth century. It is mutilated at the end. The six 
last manuscripts, Nos. 1191—1196 were brought from Syria.! 


XVIII. The Copices Mosguenses, or Moscow manuscripts, are 
fifty-five in number. They were discovered by M. Matthaei, while 
he was a professor in that city, principally in the library belonging 
to the Holy Synod; and were collated by him with great accuracy. 
The principal various readings, derived from them, are printed in 
his edition of the Greek Testament, of which a notice is given in p.18. 
of the Appendix to this volume. Though these MSS. are not of the 
highest antiquity, yet they are far from being modern, since some 
of them were written in the eighth, several in the tenth or eleventh, 
and many in the twelfth century. As the Russian is a daughter of 
the Greek church, Michaelis remarks that the Moscow manuscripts 
very frequently contain the readings of the Byzantine recension, 
though he has observed many readings that were usual not only in 
the west of Europe, but also in Egypt. Of the Codices Mosquenses, 
there are three, which Matthei designates by the letters V. H. and 
B., and to which he gives a high character for antiquity, correctness, 
and agreement: they are all written in uncial characters. The ma- 
nuscript V. contains the four Gospels; from John vil. 39. to the end 
is the writing of the twelve or thirteenth century: the preceding part 
is of the eighth century. It is written with accents, and is regularly 
pointed throughout. B. is an Evangeliarium or collection of the 
four Gospels, of the same date: H. is also an Evangeliarium, and, 
in the judgment of Mattheei, the most antient manuscript known to 
be extant in Europe. V. and H. were principally followed by him 
in forming the text of his edition of the New Testament.” 

XIX. The Coprex Brrxiensis or Brix1anus is a precious manu- 


1 Catalogue of the MSS, in the Archiepiscopal Library, at Lambeth, by the Rev. H. 
J. Todd, pp. 261, 262. folio, London, 1812. 

2 Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 288, 289. partii. pp. 763—767. In Beck’s Mono- 
grammata Hermeneutices Librorum Novi Testamenti (pp. 67—71. 98.) and Griesbach’s 
second edition of the Greek Testament (pp. cxxiii—cxxyi.), there are lists of the Moscow 
manuscripts. Prof. Matthzi has also given notices ‘of them with occasional fac-similes, 
in the different volumes of his edition of the Greek ‘Testament. 
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script of the Old Italic (Latin) Version executed in the eighth century, 
preserved at Brescia, in Lombardy. It is an oblong quarto, written 
in uncial characters, on purple vellum, which in the lapse of time 
has faded to a bluish tinge. The letters were written with ink, and 
subsequently silvered over. ‘The initial words of each Gospel have 
been traced with gold, vestiges of which are still visible. ‘The letters 
O. and V., T. and D., are frequently interchanged, and especially 
the letters B. and V. To the Gospels are prefixed the Eusebian 
Canons.’ The Codex Brixiensis is very frequently referred to by 
Mr. Nolan in his “ Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate 
or received Text of the New Testament,” on account of its antiquity 
and importance, in vindicating the integrity of that text. It is printed 
by Blanchini in his Evangeliarum Quadruplex. 

XX. Besides the preceding manuscripts, which (with few excep- 
tions) are written in square or uncial characters, there are many 
others written in small letters, which are quoted by Griesbach and 
other critics, by Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, &c.; and which, though 
not equal in point of antiquity with several of those in uncial letters, 
are nevertheless of great value and importance, and frequently ex- 
hibit readings not inferior to those contained in the foregoing manu- 
scripts. Of this description are the following ; viz. 

1. The CopEx Bas1LEeEnsis, (noted by Bengel Bas. y, and by Wet- 
stein and Griesbach 1, throughout their editions,) contains the whole 
of the New Testament, except the Revelation, and is written on vel- 
lum with accents. On account of the subscriptions and pictures 
which are found in it, (one of which-appears to be a portrait of the 
emperor Leo, surnamed the Wise, and his son Constantine Porphy- 
rogennetus,) Wetstein conjectures that it was written in their time, 
that is, in the tenth century. Michaelis and Griesbach have acceded 
to this opinion. Erasmus, who made use of it for his edition of the 
Greek Testament, supposed it to be a latinising manuscript, and his 
supposition was subsequently adopted by Wetstein; but Michaelis 
has vindicated it from this charge, and asserts that it is intitled to 
very great esteem. According to Hug, the text of the Gospels is 
very different from the text of the other parts of the book.” 

ὦ, The Copex BEROLINENSIS is a quarto manuscript, on vellum, 
of the tenth century, preserved in the Royal Library at Berlin. It 
contains the following fragments ; viz. Matt. i. 1—21.; vi. 12—32.; 
and xxii. 6. to the end of that Gospel; Mark i. 1—5. 29.; ix. 21.— 
xiii. 12.; Luke viii. 27. to the end of the Gospel; John i. 1.—ix. 21. 
and xx. 15. to the end of the Gospel. The various readings com- 
prised in this manuscript were published by M. Pappelbaum, arch- 
deacon of Berlin, in his description of it; whence they have been 
inserted by M. Dermout in his Collectanea Critica in Novum Tes- 
tamentum ὃ, and by Dr. Schulz (who numbers it 239) in his third 
edition of Griesbach’s Greek ‘Testament. 

3. The Copex Corsenponcensis, which is in the Imperial Li- 


1 Blanchini Evangeliarum Quadruplex, tom, i. Prolegomena, pp. 1—40. 
2 Hug, vol.i. pp. 297, 298. 
3 Dermout, Collectanea Critica, p. 22. 
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brary at Vienna, is noted 3 by Wetstein and Griesbach. It was used 
by Erasmus for his second edition, and contains the whole of the 
New Testament, except the book of Revelation. It appears to have 
been written in the twelfth century, and by an ignorant transcriber, 
who has inserted marginal notes into the text. Wetstein charges it 
with being altered from the Latin. 

4. The Covex Montrortianus or Monrrorttt, also called 
Dvsxinensis (61 of Griesbach), is a manuscript containing the whole 
of the New Testament, preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to which it was presented by Archbishop Usher. It derives 
its name of Montfortianus from having belonged to Dr. Montfort, 
previously to coming into Usher’s possession. It has acquired much 
celebrity as being supposed to be the only manuscript which has the 
much-contested clause in 1 Johnv. 7, 8, and is the same which was cited 
by Erasmus under the title of Codex Britannicus, who inserted the dis- 
puted passage in the third edition of his Greek Testament on its au- 
thority. It is written in small Greek characters on thick glazed paper, 
in duodecimo, and without folios. Dr. A. Clarke (to whom we are 
indebted for the fac-simile which is given in a subsequent part of 
this work’) is of opinion that it was most probably written in the 
thirteenth century, from the similarity of its writing to that of other 
manuscripts of the same time. He has no doubt but it existed before 
the invention of printing, and is inclined to think it the work of an 
unknown bold critic, who formed a text from one or more manu- 
scripts in conjunction with the Latin Vulgate, and who was by no 
means sparing of his own conjectural emendations, as it possesses 
various readings which exist in no manuscript yet discovered. But 
how far the writer has in any place faithfully copied the text of any 
particular antient manuscript, is more than can be determined. In 
the early part of the last century Mr. Martin claimed for this manu- 
script so early a date as the eleventh century. But Bishop Marsh, 
after Griesbach, contends that it is at least as modern as the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. The Codex Montfortianus, he observes, “ made 
its appearance about the year 1520: and that the manuscript had 
just been written, when it first appeared, is highly probable, because 
it appeared at a critical juncture, and its appearance answered a par- 
ticular purpose.” But, whether written for the occasion or not, it 
could not have been written very long before the sixteenth century ; 


' See Vol. [V. Part II. Chap. IV. Sect. V. § VI. infra. 

2 « Erasmus had published two editions of the Greek Testament, one in 1516, the 
other in 1519, both of which were without the words, that begin with ev Tw ουρανω and 
end with ἐν ty yy, in the disputed clause in 1 Johnv. 7,8. This omission, as it was 
called by those who paid more deference to the Latin translation than to the Greek 
original, exposed Erasmus to much censure, though, in fact, the complaint was for non- 
addition. Erasmus, therefore, very properly answered ; ¢ Addendi de meo, quod Greecis 
deest, provinciam non susceperam.’ He promised, however, that though he could not 
insert in a Greek edition what he had never found in a Greek manuscript, he would 
insert the passage in his next edition, if in the mean time a Greek MS. could be dis- 
covered which had the passage. In less than a year after that declaration, Erasmus was 
informed, that there was a Greek MS. in England which contained the passage. At the 
same time a copy of the passage, as contained in that MS., was communicated to Eras- 
mus: and Erasmus, as he had promised, inserted that copy in his next edition, which was 
published in 1522,” 
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for this manuscript has the Latin chapters, though the κεφαλαια of 
Eusebius are likewise noted. Now the Latin chapters were foreign 
to the usage of the Greek Church, before the introduction of printed 
editions, in which the Latin chapters were adopted, as well for the 
Greek as for the Latin Testament. Whatever Greek manuscripts 
therefore were written with Latin Chapters, were written in the West 
of Europe, where the Latin Chapters were in use. They were 
written by the Greeks, or by the descendants of those Greeks, who 
fled into the West of Europe, after the taking of Constantinople, 
and who then began to divide their manuscripts according, to the 
usage of the country, in which they fixed their abode.’ The Dublin 
manuscript, therefore, if not written for the purpose to which it was 
applied in the third edition of Erasmus’, could hardly have been 
written more than fifty years before. And how widely those critics 
have erred in their conjectures, who have supposed that it was written 
so early as the twelfth century, appears from the fact that the Latin 
Chapters were not znvented till the 13th century.* But the influence 
of the Church of Rome in the composition of the Dublin manuscript, 
is most conspicuous in the ¢ezt of that manuscript, which is a servile 
imitation of the Latin Vulgate. It will be sufficient to mention how 
it follows the Vulgate at the place in question. It not only agrees 
with the Vulgate, in the insertion of the seventh verse: it follows the 
Vulgate also at the end of the sixth verse, having xpioros, where all 
other Greek manuscripts have πνευμα : and in the eighth verse it omits 
the final clause which had never been omitted in the Greek manu- 
scripts, and was not omitted even in the Latin manuscripts before the 
thirteenth century.* | Such is the character of that solitary manu- 
script, which is opposed to the united evidence of all former manu- 
scripts, including the Codex Vaticanus, and the Codex Alexan- 
drinus.” ° Upon the whole, it does not appear that the date of the 
Codex Montfortianus can be earlier than the close of the fifteenth 
century. The uncollated parts of this manuscript were collated by 
the late Rev. Dr. Barrett, of Trinity College, Dublin, with Wetstein’s 
edition of the Greek Pestamient: beginning with Rom. 11, and ending 
with the Apocalypse, including also a collation of the Acts of the 
Apostles, from chap. xxii. 27. to chap. xxviii. 2. This collation, 
comprising thirty-five pages, forms the third part of his fac-simile 
edition of the Codex Rescriptus of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

5. The Coprx MEERMANNIANUS derives its name from its former. 


1 «There are three Greek manuscripts with the Latin Chapters in the University 
Library at Cambridge, marked Hh. 6. 12. Kk. 5. 35. and Ll. 2. 13. That which is 
marked Ll. 2. 13., and is evidently the oldest of the three, was written at Paris by Jerom 
of Sparta, for ἘΠ use and at the expence of a person called Bodet, as appears from the 
subscription to it. Now Jerom of Sparta died at the beginning of the sixteenth century.” 

2 « The third edition of Erasmus has 1 John v. 7. precisely in the words of the Dublin 
MS.” 

3 See p. 168. infra. 

4 τς Here there is an additional proof, respecting the age of the Dublin MS.” 

5 Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, Part VI. pp. 23—26. See also his letters to Mr. Arch- 
deacon Travis, (Leipzig, 1795, 8vo.) Pref. pp. xvii. xviii. xxiii. in the notes. Michaelis 
vol. ii. parti. pp. 284—287. part ii, pp. 755—759. Dr, A. Clarke’s Succession of 
Sacred Literature, pp. 86—92. 
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possessor M. Meerman, at the sale of whose library it was purchased 
by a private individual, but has since been deposited in the Library 
of the University of Leyden. It was written towards the close of the 
twelfth century, and contains the four Gospels, Acts, and all the 
Epistles; but it is defective in Acts i. 1—14. xxi. 14.—xxil. 28. 
Rom. i. — vii. 13. 1 John iv. 20. to the end; the second and third 
Epistles of John, and the Epistle of Jude. ‘This manuscript was first 
collated by M. Dermout, in his Collectanea Critica in Novum Testa- 
mentum ; and the various readings discovered by him are incorporated 
by Dr. Schulz in his edition of Griesbach’s Greek Testament, where it 
is numbered 246. ' 

6. The Coprex Reeius, formerly 2244.? at present 50., (noted 
Paris. 6. by Kuster, 13. by Wetstein, and * 13. by Griesbach,) is a 
manuscript of the four Gospels in the Royal Library at Paris. Thoagh 
not more antient, probably, than the thirteenth century, it is pro- 
nounced by Michaelis to be of very great importance: it has the 
following chasms, which were first discovered by Griesbach, viz. 
Matt. i.1.—ii. 21.; xxvi. 33—53.; xxvii. 26.—xxvill.10.; Mark i. 2. 
to the end of the chapter; and John xxi. 2. to the end of the Gospel. 
The various readings from this manuscript given by Kuster and 
Wetstein are very inaccurate. Matt. xiii. xiv. and xv. were the only 
three chapters actually collated by Griesbach, who expresses a wish 
that the whole manuscript might be completely and exactly collated, 
especially the latter chapters of the Gospels of Luke and John. In 
consequence of this manuscript harmonising in a very eminent man- 
ner with the quotations of Origen, he refers it to the Alexandrine 
edition, though he says it has a certain mixture of the Western.” 

7. The Copex Leicesrrensis derives its name from being the 
property of the Corporation of Leicester ὃ : it is a manuscript of the 
whole New Testament, written by a modern hand, partly on paper, 
and partly on vellum, chiefly the former, and is referred by Wetstein 
and Griesbach to the fourteenth century. It is noted by Dr. Mill by 
the letter L., in the first part of Wetstein’s New Testament Codex, 
69.; in the second, 37.; in the third, 31.; and in the fourth, 14.; and 
by Griesbach, 69. The book of Acts is inserted between the epistle 
to the Hebrews and that of Saint James. ‘This manuscript is de- 
fective from the beginning as far as Matt. xviii. 15., and has also the 
following chasms, viz. Acts x. 45.—xiv. 7. Jude 7. to the end of that 
Epistle, and it concludes with part of Rev.xix. It has many peculiar 


ι Dermout, Collectanea Critica in N. T. Pars I. p. 14. 

2 Michaelis, vol. i. parti. pp.SO2, 303. — Griesbach’s Symbolz Critice, vol. i. pp. cliv 
—clxiv. Novy. Test. vol.i. p. ev. 

5 In a critique 6n the second edition of this work, in the Eclectic Review for January, 
1822, (vol. xvii. N. S. p. 83.) it is stated, that when the writer of that article made en- 
quiry respecting the Codex Leicestrensis, it was no longer to be found in the Library of 
the Town Hall at Leicester. Anxious, for the interest of sacred literature, to ascertair 
the real fact, the author of the present work requested Mr. Combe (an eminent bookseller 
at that place, to whom he thus gladly makes his acknowledgments,) to make the requisite 
investigation. The result of Mr. Combe’s critical researches is, that the Codex Leicestrensis 
1s still carefully preserved. Mr. (Ὁ. further collated the author’s account of it (which had 
been drawn up from the notices of Wetstein and Michaelis,) with the manuscript itself, 
and this collation has enabled him to make the description above given more complete as well 
as more correct, 
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readings; and in those which are not confined to it, this manuscript 
chiefly agrees with D. or the Codex Cantabrigiensis : it also harmo- 
nises in a very eminent manner with the old Syriac version ; and, 
what further proves its value, several readings,which Dr, Mill found 
in it alone, have been confirmed by other manuscripts that belong to 
totally different countries. ‘The Codex Leicestrensis was first collated 
by him, and afterwards more accurately by Mr. Jackson, the learned 
editor of Novatian’s works, whose extracts were used by Wetstein. 
There is another and still more accurate transcript of Mr. J.’s collation 
in his copy of Mill’s edition of the Greek Testament, which is now 
preserved in τ shibrany of Jesus College, Cambridge, where it is 
marked O, ©, 

8. The Dee VinDOBONENSIS, Lambecii 31. (124. of Griesbach, ) 
is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written in the eleventh or twelfth 
century: it has been collated by Treschow, Birch, and Alter. [0 is 
of very great importance, and agrees with the Codex Cantabrigiensis 
in not ies than eighty unusual readings; with the Codex Ephremi 
in upwards of thirty-five; with the Codex Regius 2861., or Stephani ἡ» 
in fifty; with the Codex Basileensis in more than fifty, and has 
several which are found in that manuscript alone; with the Codex 
Regius 2244°, in sixty unusual readings; and with the Codex Col- 
bertinus 2844, in twenty-two.? 

9. ‘The Copex Epnerianus is a very neat manuscript of the New 
Testament in quarto, formerly in the possession of Hieronymus 
Ebner Von Eschenbach of that city, from whom its appellation is 
derived: it is now the property of the University of Oxford, and is 
deposited among the other precious manuscripts preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. The Codex Ebnerianus contains 425 leaves of 
vellum, and was written in the year 1391. ‘The whole of the New 
Testament is comprised in this volume, excepting the Book of Re- 
velation: each page contains 27 lines, at equal distances, excepting 
those in which the different books commence, or which are decorated 
with illuminations. Besides the New Testament, the EKusebian Ca- 
nons are introduced, together with the lessons for particular festivals, 
and a menologium used in the Greek church, &c. The beok is 
bound in massy silver covers, in the centre of which the Redeemer of 
the World is represented sitting on a throne, and in the act of pro- 
nouncing a blessing. Above his head is the following inscription, in 
square letters, exhibiting the style in which the capitals are written : 
—Ascnota εὐλόγησον Tov δουλον cou ἐλαχιστον ἱερονυμον lovAssAmoy καὶ 
τὴν o1xiav αὐτου. ** Lord, bless the least of thy servants, Hieronymus 
Gulielmus, and his family.” Of the style of writing adopted in the 
body of the manuscript, the annexed engraving will afford a correct 


1 Michaelis, vol. ii. part.i. pp.355—357. part ii. pp. 749, 750. Bp. Marsh adds, “ This 
copy of Mill’s Greek Testament, with Jackson’s marginal readings, is a treasure of sacred 
criticism, which deserves to be communicated to the public. It contains the result of all 
his labours in that branch of literature ; it supplies many of the defects of Mill, and cor- 
rects many of his errors: and, besides quotations from manuscripts and antient versions, it 
contains a copious collection of readings from many of the fathers, which have hitherto been 
very imperfectly collated, or wholly neglected. »  Thid. p. 750. 

2 Michaelis, vol. ii. part ii. p. 870. 
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idea, and at the same time exemplify the abbreviations frequent in 
Greek manuscripts of the 12th and 13th centuries. Our specimen 
comprises the ten first verses of the first chapter of Saint John’s 
Gospel; the abbreviations, though very numerous, being uniformly 
the same, do not interpose any material difficulty to the easy perusal 
of the manuscript. Wetstein, though he has admitted it into his 
catalogue, has made use of it only in the eighteenth chapter of Saint 
John’s Gospel; Michaelis has classed it among the uncollated ma- 
nuscripts of the New Testament.' It is to be hoped that some learned 
member of the University of Oxford will publish a collation of all the 
various readings which may be found in this manuscript. 

10. The Copex Orvoponranus 298. is one of the manuscripts 
preserved in the Vatican Library, and was written in the fifteenth 
century. [t contains the Acts and Apostolic Epistles, and was col- 
lated by Dr. Scholz for his intended critical edition of the New Tes- 
tament. — It is here noticed on account of its containing the disputed 
clause in 1 John ν. 7, 8., in the following manner: οἱ μαρτυρουντες 
ἀπὸ TOU οὗρανο πατὴρ λογος καὶ πνευμα αγιον καὶ οἱ τρεις εἰς TO ἕν εἰσι 
καὶ τρεῖς εἰσὶν οἱ μαρτύυρουντες ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς. τὸ πνευμα, Kc. &c. This 
manuscript kas been altered in many places, in order to make it har- 
monise with the Latin Vulgate ?; on this account, as well as its late 
date, it can be of little value in sacred criticism, except where it 
corroborates the readings of MSS. of better authority and of earlier 
date. Its principal readings are given by M. Dermout in his Collec- 
tanea Critica in Novum Testamentum. 

XXI. The limits assigned to this work forbid any further detail 
respecting the other manuscripts of the New Testament. Referring 
the reader, therefore, to the elaborate volumes of Michaelis, who has 
given a catalogue raisonné of two hundred and ninety-two manuscripts, 
to which his annotator Bishop Marsh has added one hundred and 
seventy-seven ἢ, we proceed briefly to notice two collations of manu- 
scripts, which in the seventeenth century produced a warm contest be- 
tween biblical critics of different denominations. 

1. In 1673, Pierre Poussrnes (Petrus Possinus), a learned Jesuit, 


1 See Wetstein’s N. T. Proleg. p. 58. Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. 11. parti. p. 258. 
De Murr’s Memorabilia Bibliothecee Norimb. part ii. pp. 1OO—131. where the Codex 
Ebnerianus is minutely described and illustrated with thirteen plates of illuminations, &c. 
which are very curious in an antiquarian point of view. Our engraving is copied from one 
of De Murr’s fac-similes. 

2 Scholz, Biblische Critische Reise, p. 105. 

3 Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 185—361. partii. pp. 649—835. Professor Beck, in 
his Monogrammata Hermeneutices Librorum Novi Feederis, (part i. pp. 42—100.) has 
given a catalogue of all the manuscripts (394 in number) which are certainly known to 
have been collated, exclusive of Lectionaria, Euchologia, or prayer books of the Greek 
church, and Menologia or Martyrologies. In pp. 91—93. he has specified, by numbers 
referring to his own catalogue, what manuscripts are written in uncial letters ; what con- 
tain the entire New Testament, and how many contain the greater part, or particular books 
of the New Testament. It seems to be precisely that sort of catalogue which Michaelis 
recommends biblical students to make, in order that they may be enabled (when consulting 
Mill or Wetstein) to judge of the proportion of manuscripts which are in favour of a 
reading to those which decide against it. The total number of manuscripts collated b 
Griesbach for his edition of the New Testament, was three hundred and fifty-five. He has 
given a list of them in his Prolegomena, tom. i. pp. ci.—cxxvi. and also critical accounts 
of the most important manuscripts in the two volumes of his Symbolz Critica, 
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published" extracts from twenty-two manuscripts, which, he said, were 
in the library of Cardinal Barberini at Rome, and had been collated 
by order of Pope Urban VII., by John Mattheeus Caryophilus. 
Dr. Mill inserted these extracts among his various readings ; but as 
it was not known for a long time what had become of the τὶ 
manuscripts, and as the readings of the Barberini collation are for the 
most part in favour of the Latin Vulgate version, Wetstein, Semler, 
and other Protestant divines, accused Poussines of a literary fraud. 
Of this, however, he was acquitted by Isaac Vossius, who found the 
manuscript of Caryophilus in the Barberini Library ; and the imput- 
ation against the veracity of that eminent Greek scholar has been com~- 
pletely destroyed by M. Birch, a learned Danishdivine, who recognised 
in the Vatican Library six of the manuscripts from which Caryophilus 
had made extracts.? 

Another Jesuit, John Louis Dre La CrErpa, inserted in his 
Adversaria Sacra, which appeared at Lyons in 1696, a collation of 
sixteen manuscripts (eight of which were borrowed from the library 
of the king of Spain) which had been made by Pedro Faxardo, 
Marquis of Velez. From these manuscripts, the marquis inserted 
various readings in his copy of the Greek ‘Testament, but without 
specifying what manuscripts in particular, or even how many in 
general, were in favour of each quoted reading. ‘The remarkable 
agreement between the Velesian readings and those of the Vulgate 
excited the suspicions of Mariana (who communicated them to De la 
Cerda) that Velez had made use only of interpolated manuscripts, 
that had been corrected agreeably to the Latin Vulgate, subsequently 
to the council of Florence. However this may be, the collation of 
Velez will never be of any utility in the criticism of the New Testament, 
unless the identical manuscripts, which he made use of, should here- 
after be discovered in any Spanish library. But such a discovery 
must be considered as hopeless after the laborious and careful re- 
searches made by Bishop Marsh, relative to this collation of Velez, who 
(he has proved to demonstration) did Norv collate one single Greek or 
Latin manuscript, but took his various lections from Robert Stephens’s 
edition of the Latin Vulgate, published at Paris in 1540; that the 
object which the marquis had in view, in framing this collection of 
readings, was to support, not the Vulgate in general, but the text of 
this edition in particular, wherever it varied from the text of Stephens’s 
Greek Testament printed in 1550; and that with this view he tran- 
slated into Greek the readings of the former, which varied from the 


5 


latter, except where Stephens’s Greek margin supplied him with 
the readings which he wanted, where he had only to transcribe, and 


not to translate.? 


1 At the end of his Catena Patrum Grecorum in Marcum.  Poussines prefixed to 
these extracts the title of Collaliones Greci Conteatus omnium Librorum Novi Testamenti 
juata editionem Antverpensem regiam, cum ααϊὶ Antiquis Codicibus Manuscriptis. Ex 
Bibliotheca Barberini. 

2 Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 212—216. partii. pp.666, 667. Birch, Quatuor Evan- 
gelia, Prolegom. p. 36. Ejusdem, Varie Lectiones ad Text. iy. Evangel. Proleg. p.xlii. 
Hafniz, 1801, 8vo. 

3 Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 351—354, partii, pp. 824, 825. Mr. (now Bishop) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISTINCTION OCCURRING IN 
MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISTINCTION OCCURRING IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 

I. Different Appellations given to the Scriptures.—11. General Divisions 

of the Canonical Books. — IIL. Particularly of the Old Testament. — 

1. The Law.—2. The Prophets. —3. The Cetubim or Hagiographa. 


—IV. Account of the Masora.—V. Modern Divisions of the Books of 
the Old Testament.— Chapters and Verses. 


I. THE collection of writings, which is regarded by Christians as 
the sole standard of their faith and practice, has been distinguished, 
at various periods, by different appellations. ‘Thus, it is frequently 
termed the Scriptures, the Sacred or Holy Scriptures, and some- 
times the Canonical Scriptures. This collection is called The 
Scriptures, as being the most important of all Writings ;—the Holy 
or Sacred Scriptures, because they were composed by persons di- 
vinely inspired; and the Canonical Scriptures, either because they 
are a rule of faith and practice to those who receive them; or 
because, when the number and authenticity of these books were 
ascertained, lists of them were inserted in the ecclesiastical canons 
or catalogues, in order to distinguish them from such books as were 
apocryphal or of uncertain authority, and unquestionably not of di- 
vine origin. But the most usual appellation is that of the Brstr— 
a word Sica in its primary import simply denotes a book, but which 
is given to the writings of the prophets and apostles, by way of emi- 
nence, as being the Book of Books, infinitely superior in excellence 
to every unassisted production of the human mind. * 

II. The most common and general division of the canonical books 
is that of the Old and New ‘Testament; the former containing those 
revelations of the divine will which were communicated to the He- 
brews, Israelites, or Jews, before the birth of Christ, and the latter 
comprising the inspired writings of the evangelists and apostles. ‘The 
appellation of Testament is derived from 2 Cor. iii. 6. 14.3 in which 
place the words ἡ παλαιὰ διαϑηκὴ and ἡ καινὴ diaSyxy are by the old 
Latin translators rendered antiquum tesiamentum and novum testamen- 
tum, old and new testament, instead of antiguum foedus and novum 
feedus, the old and new covenant ; for although the Greek word 
diaSyxy signifies both testament and covenant, yet it uniformly cor- 
responds with the Hebrew word Berith, which constantly signifies a 
covenant.* ‘The term “old covenant,” used by Saint Paul in 


Marsh’s Letters to Archdeacon Travis, p.67., and the Appendix to that work, (pp.253— 
344.) in which a minute detail of the Velesian readings is given, as also in Christian 
Benedict Michaelis’s Tractatio Critica de Variis Lectionibus Novi Testamenti, §§ 87— 
89. (pp. 96—101.) 4to. Hale Magdeburgice, 1749. 

1 Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 1—8. 4to. vol. iii. pp.137—140, Jahn, In- 
trod. ad Vet. Foed. p. 7. 


2 Jerome, Comment, in Malachi, cap. ii. op. tom, iii. p. 1816. 
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2 Cor. ili. 14., does not denote the entire collection of writings which we 
term the Bible, but those antient institutions, promises, threatenings, 
and, in short, the whole of the Mosaic dispensation, related in the Pen- 
tateuch, and in the writings of the prophets ; and which in process 
of time were, by a metonymy, transferred to the books themselves. 
Thus we find mention made of the book of the covenant in Exodus 
(xxiv. 7.), and in the apocryphal book of Maccabees (Mace. i. 57.): 
and after the example of the apostle, the same mode of designating 
the sacred writings obtained among the first Christians, from whom 
it has been transmitted to modern times.’ 

III. The arrangement of the books comprising the Old Testa- 
ment, which is adopted in our Bibles, is not always regulated by the 
exact time when the books were respectively written; although the 
book of Genesis is universally allowed to be the first, and the pro- 
phecy of Malachi to be the latest of the inspired writings. Previously 
to the building of Solomon’s temple, the Pentateuch was deposited 
in the side of the ark of the covenant (Deut. xxxi. 24—26.), to be 
consulted by the Israelites; and after the erection of that sacred 
edifice, it was deposited in the treasury, together with all the suc- 
ceeding productions of the inspired writers. On the subsequent de- 
struction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, the autographs of the 
sacred books are supposed to have perished : although some learned 
men have conjectured that they were preserved, because it does not 
appear that Nebuchadnezzar evinced any particular enmity against 
the Jewish religion; and in the account of the sacred things carried 
to Babylon (2 Kings xxv. 2 Chron. xxxvi. Jer. lii.), no mention is 
made of the sacred books. However this may be, it is a fact, that 
copies of these autographs were carried to Babylon: for we find the 
prephet Daniel quoting the law (Lan. ix. 11. 13.), and also expressly 
mentioning the prophecies of Jeremiah (ix. 2.), which he could not 
have done, if he had never seen them. We are further informed 
that on the rebuilding, or rather on the finishing, of the temple in 
the sixth year of Darius, the Jewish worship was fully re-established 
according as 1 7s written in the book of Moses (Ezra vi. 18.): which 
would have been impracticable, if the Jews had not had copies of the 
law then among them. But what still more clearly proves that they 
must have had transcripts of their sacred writings during, as well as 
subsequent to, the Babylonish captivity, is the fact, that when the 
people requested Ezra to produce the law of Moses (Nehem. viii. 1.), 
they did not entreat him to get it dictated anew to them; but that 
he would bring forth the book of the law of Moses, which the Lord 
had commanded to Israel. 

About fifty years after the rebuilding of the temple, and the con-" 
sequent re-establishment of the Jewish religion, it is generally admit- 
ted that the canon of the Old Testament was settled; but by whom 
this great work was accomplished, is a question on which there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion. On the one hand it is contended, that 
it could not have been done by Ezra himself; because, though he has 


! Dr. Lardner has collected several passages from early Christians writers, who thus 
metonymically use the word Testament. Works, 8vo, vol. vi. p, 9. 4to. vol, iii. p. 140. 
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related his zealous efforts in restoring the law and worship of Jehovah, 
yet concerning the settlement of the canon he is totally silent ; and the 
silence of Nehemiah, who has recorded the pious labours of Ezr a, as 
well as the silence of Josephus, who is diffuse in his encomiums on 
him, has further been urged as a presumptive argument why he could 


Θ . 
not have collected the Jewish writings. But to these hypothetical 


reasonings we may oppose the constant tradition of the Jewish church, 
uncontradicted both by their enemies and by Christians, that Ezra, 
with the assistance of the members of the great synagogue (among 
whom were the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi), did col- 
lect as many copies of the sacr ed writings as he could, and from them 
set forth a correct edition of the canon of the Old ‘Testament, with 
the exception of his own writings, the book of Nehemiah, and the 
prophecy of Malachi; which were subsequently annexed to the canon 
by Simon the Just, who is said to have been the last of the great 
synagogue. In this Esdrine text, the errors of the former copyists 
were corrected: and Ezra (being himself an inspired writer) added 
in several places, throughout the books of this edition, what appeared 
necessary to illustrate, connect, or complete them.’ Whether Ezra’s 
own copy of the Jewish Scriptures perished in the pillage of the temple 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, is a question that cannot now by ascertained : 
nor is it material, since we know that Judas Maccabzeus repaired the 
temple, and replaced every thing requisite for the performance of 
divine worship (1 Mace. iv. 36— 59. ), which included a correct, if not 
Ezra’s own, copy of the Scriptures.? It is not improbable, that in this 
latter temple an ark was constructed, in which the sacred books of the 
Jews were preserved until the destruction of Jerusalem and the sub- 
version of the Jewish polity by the Romans under Titus, before whom 
the volume of the law was carried in triumph, among the other spoils 
which had been taken at Jerusalem.’ Since that time, although there 
has been no certain standard edition of the Old Testament, yet, since 
both Jews and Christians have constantly had the same Hebrew 
Scriptures to which they have always appealed, we have every possi- 
ble evidence to prove that the Old Testament has been transmitted 
to us entire, and free from any material or designed corruption. 

The various books contained in the Old Testament, were 
divided by the Jews into three parts or classes — the Law — the 
Prophets —and the Cetubim, or Hagiographa, that is, the Holy 
Writings: which division obtained in the time of our Saviour’, 


1 Prideaux’s Connection, parti. book v. sub anno 446. vol.i. pp. 329—344. and the 

authorities there cited. Carpzoy. Introd. ad Libros Biblicos Vet. Test. pp. 24. 308, 309. 
2 Bishop Tomline’s Elements of Christian Theology, vol. i. p. 11. 

3 Josephus de Bell. Jud. lib. vii. c. 5. § 5. 

4 These are the words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
might be fulfilled which are written in the Law, and in the Prorners, and in the Psatms, 
concerning me. (Luke xxiv. 44.) In which passage by the Psalms is intended the 
Hagiographa ; which division beginning with the Psalms, the whole of it (agreeably to 
the Jewish manner of quoting) is there called by the name of the book with which it 
commences. Saint Peter also, when appealing to prophecies in proof of the Gospel, says— 
“ΑἹ the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as have spoken, have 
likewise foretold of these days. ” (Acts iii. 24.) In which passaget he apostle plainly in- 
cludes the books of Samuel in the class of prophets. 
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and is noticed by Josephus!, though he does not enumerate the 
several books. 


1. The Law (so called, because it contains precepts for the regula- 
tion of life and manners) comprised the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Moses, which were originally written in one volume, as all the manu- 
scripts are to this day, which are readin the synagogues. It is not known 
when the writings of the Jewish legislator were divided into five books : 
but, as the titles of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy, are evidently of Greek origin, (for the tradition related by Philo, 
and adopted by some writers of the Romish church, that they were given 
by Moses himself, is too idle to deserve refutation,) it is not improbable 
that these titles were prefixed to the several books by the authors of the 
Alexandrian or Septuagint Greek version. 

2. The Proruets, which were thus designated, because these books 
were written by inspired prophetical men, were divided into the former 
and latter 2, with regard to the time when they respectively flourished : the 
former prophets contained the books of Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 
and 1 and 2 Kings, the two last being each considered as one book ; the 
latter prophets comprised the writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
of the twelve minor prophets, whose books were reckoned as one. The 
reason why Moses is not included among the prophets, is, because he 
so far surpassed all those who came after him, in eminence and dignity, 
that they were not accounted worthy to be placed on a level with him : 
and the books of Joshua and Judges are reckoned among the propheti- 
cal books, because they are generally supposed to have been written by 
the prophet Samuel. 

3. The Cerusim or Haciocraraa, that is, the Holy Writings, com- 
prehended the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lament- 
ations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah 
(reckoned as one), and the two books of Chronicles, also reckoned as one 
book. This third class or division of the Sacred Books has received its 
appellation of Cetubim or Holy Writings, because they were not orally 
delivered, as the law of Moses was; but the Jews affirm that they were 
composed by men divinely inspired, who, however, had no public mission 
as prophets: and the Jews conceive that they were dictated not by 
dreams, visions, or voice, or in other ways, as the oracles of the pro- 
phets were, but that they were more immediately revealed to the minds 
of their authors. It is remarkable that Daniel is excluded from the num- 
ber of prophets, and that his writings, with the rest of the Hagiographa, 
were not publicly read in the synagogues as the Law and the Prophets were: 
this is ascribed to the singular minutenesss with which he foretold the com- 
ing of the Messiah before the destruction of the city and sanctuary (Dan. 
ix.) and the apprehension of the Jews, lest the public reading of his pre- 
dictions should lead any to embrace the doctrines of Jesus Christ. Ὁ 


The Pentateuch is divided into fifty or fifty-four Paraschioth, or 


1 Contr. Apion. lib. i. § 8. 

2 This distinction, Carpzov thinks, was borrowed from Zech. i. 4.—‘* Be ye not as 
your fathers, unto whom the former prophets have cried.”—Introd. ad Lib. Bibl. Vet. 
Test. p. 146. 

3 The Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, are, in the 
modern copies of the Jewish Scriptures, placed immediately after the Pentateuch ; under 
the name of the five Megilloth or volumes. The Book of Ruth holds sometimes the first 
or second, and sometimes the fifth place. 

1 Hottinger’s Thesaurus, p.510. Leusden’s Philologus Hebreus, Diss. ii. pp.13—22. 
Bishop’s Cosin’s Scholastical Hist. of the Canon, ¢.ii. pp. 10. et seq. 
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larger sections, according as the Jewish lunar year is simple or in- 
tercalary ; one of which sections was read in the synagogue every 
Sabbath-day: this division many of the Jews suppose to have been 
appointed by Moses, but it is by others attributed, and with greater 
probability, to Ezra. ‘Fhese paraschioth were further subdivided 
into smaller sections termed Szderim, or orders. Until the persecu- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Jews read only the law; but the 
reading of it being then prohibited, they substituted for it fifty-four 
Haphtoroth, or sections from the prophets. Subsequently, however, 
when the reading of the law was restored by the Maccabees, the 
section which-had been read from the Law was used for the first, 
and that from the Prophets, for the second lesson.’ These sections 
were also divided into Peszkim, or verses, which have likewise been 
ascribed to Ezra; but if not contrived by him, it appears that this 
subdivision was introduced shortly after his death: it was probably 
intended for the use of the TFargumists or Chaldee interpreters. 
After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, when 
the Hebrew language had ceased to be spoken, and the Chaldee 
became the vernacular tongue, it was (as we have already remarked”) 
usual to read the law, first in the original Hebrew, and afterwards 
to interpret it to the people in the Chaldee dialect. For the purpose 
of exposition, therefore, these shorter periods were very conyenient.? 

IV. Originally, the text of the Sacred Books was written without 
any breaks or divisions into chapters or verses, or even into words ; 
so that a whole book, as written in the antient manner, was, in fact, 
but one continued word. Many antient Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts thus written are still extant. The. sacred writings having 
undergone an infinite number of alterations by successive transcrip- 
tions, during the lapse of ages, whence various readings had arisen, 
the Jews had recourse to a canon, which they judged to be infallible, 
in order to fix and ascertain the reading of the Hebrew text, and this 
rule they called Masora or tradition, as if this critique were nothing 
but a tradition which they had received from their ancestors. Ac- 
cordingly, they pretend, that, when God gave the law to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, he taught him, first, its zrwe reading, and, secondly, 
its ¢rue interpretation; and that both these were handed down by 
oral tradition, from generation to generation, until at length they 
were committed to writing. ‘The former of these, viz. the true read- 
ing, is the subject of the Masora; the latter or true interpretation 


1 Of these divisions we have evident traces in the New Testament; thus, the section 
(mepioxn) of the prophet Isaiah, which the Ethiopian eunuch was reading, was, in all pro- 
bability, that which related to the sufferings of the Messiah. (Acts viii. 32.) When Saint 
Paul entered into the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, he stood up to preach after the 
reading of the Law and the Prophets (Acts xiii. 15.); that is, after reading the first lesson 
out of the Law, and the second lesson out of the Prophets. And in the very discourse 
which he then delivered, he tells the Jews that the Prophets were read at Jerusalem on 
every Sabbath-day, that is, in those lessons which were taken oat of the Prophets, 
(Acts xiii. 27.) 

2 See pp. 5, 6. supra, of this volume. 

3 In Vol.III. Part . Chap.III. Sect.IV. we have given a table of the Paraschioth or 
Sections of the Law, together with the Haphtoroth or Sections of the Prophets as they are 
read in the different Jewish synagogues for every sabbath of the year, and also showing 
the portions corresponding with our modern divisions of chapters and verses, 
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is that of the Mishna and Gemara, of which an account is given in 
a subsequent chapter of the present volume. 

The Masoretic notes and criticisms relate to the books, verses, 
words, letters, vowel points, and accents. The Masorites or Masso- 
rets, as the inventors of this system were called, were the first who 
distinguished the books and sections of books into verses. They 
marked the number of all the verses of each book and section, and 
placedsthe amount at the end of each in numeral letters, or in some 
symbolical word formed out of them; and they also marked the 
middle verse of each book. Further, they noted the verses where 
something was supposed to be forgetten ; the words which they be- 
lieved to be changed; the letters which they deemed to be super- 
fluous ; the repetitions of the same verses ; the different reading of the 
words which are redundant or defective; the number of times that 
the same word is found at the beginning, middle, or end of a verse; 
the different significations of the same word ; the agreement or con- 
junction of one word with another; what letters are pronounced, 
and what are inverted, together with such as hang perpendicularly, 
and they took the number of each, for the Jews cherish the sacred 
books with such reverence, that they make a scruple of .changing 
the situation of a letter which is evidently misplaced ; supposing 
that some mystery has occasioned the alteration. ‘They have like- 
wise reckoned which is the middle letter of the Pentateuch, which 
is the middle clause of each book, and how many times each letter 
of the alphabet occurs in all the Hebrew Scriptures. The following 
table from Bishop Walton will give an idea of their laborious mi- 
nuteness in these researches. 


Times, Times. 
® Aleph occurs in the 42377 > Lamed occurs inthe 41517 
5 Beth Hebrew Bible 28918 *) Mem Hebrew Bible "7778 
5 Gimel - 29537 3 Nun - 41696 
= Daleth - 32530 Ὠ -Samech - 13580 
ry He - 47554: y Ain - 20175 
- 45 Vau - 76922 5 Pe - 22725 
7; Zain = 22867 Φ Tsaddi - 21882 
ry Cheth - 23447 Ὁ Koph we 22972 
ζ Teth - 11052 = Resh - 292147 
» Yod - 66420 Shin - 32148 
3 Caph - 48259 Mm Tau - 59343* 


* Bishop Walton’s Prolegom. ὁ. viii. § 8. p. 275. edit. Dathii. In the last century, 
an anonymous writer published the following calculation (copied from the Encyclopedia 
Perthensis) similar to that of the Masorites, for the Enarish Version of the Bible, under 
the title of the Old and New Testament Dissected. It is said to have occupied three years 


of the compiler’s life, and is a singular instance of the trifling employments to which 
superstition bas led mankind, 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT DISSECTED. 


Books in the Old - 89 Inthe New - 27 Total - 66 
Chapters = =) 929 - - 260 - - 1,189 
Verses - 23,214 - - 7,959 Ξ - $1,178 
Words - 592,439 - 181,253 - - 773,692 


Letters = 2,728,800 - 838,380 - - 3,567,180 
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Such is the celebrated Masora of the Jews. At first, it did not 
accompany the text; afterwards the greatest part of it was written 
in the margin. In order to bring it within the margin, it became 
necessary to abridge the work itself. This abridgment was called 
the little Masora, Masora parva ; but, being found too short, a more 
copious abridgment was inserted, which was distinguished by the 
appellation of the great Masora, Masora magna. 'The omitted parts 
were added at the end of the text, and called the final Masora, 
Masora finalis.' 

Lastly, in Jewish manuscripts and printed editions of the Old 
Testament, a word is often found with a small circle annexed to it, or 
with an asterisk over it, and a word written in the margin of the same 
line. The former is called the Ketzb, that is, wrztten, and the latter, 
Keri, that is, read or reading, as if to intimate, write in this manner, 
but read in that manner. For instance, when they meet with certain 
words, they substitute others: thus, instead of the sacred name Je- 
hovah, they substitute Adonai or Elohim; and in lieu of terms not 
strictly consistent with decency, they pronounce others less indelicate 
or more agreeable to our ideas of propriety.? The invention of 
these marginal corrections has been ascribed to the Masorites. 

The age when the Masorites lived has been much controverted. 
Some ascribe the Masoretic notes to Moses; others attribute them 
to Ezra and the members of the great synagogue, and their suc- 
cessors after the restoration of the temple-worship, on the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Archbishop Usher places the Masorites 
before the time of Jerome; Cappel, at the end of the fifth century ; 


Apocrypha. 
Chapters - - 189 
Verses - - 6,081 
Words - - 259,185 


The middle chapter, and the least in the Bible, is Psalm 117. 
The middle verse is the eighth of the 118th Psalm. 
The middle line 2d of Chronicles, 4th chapter, 16th verse. 

- The word and occurs in the Old Testament, 35,543 times. 
The same word occurs in the New Testament, 10,684 times. 
The word Jehovah occurs 6855 time. 


Old Testament. 


The middle book is Proverbs. 

The middle chapter is Job 29th. 

The middle verse is 2d Chronicles, 20th chapter, between the 17th and 
18th verses. 

The least verse is 1st Chronicles, 1st chapter and 25th verse. 


New Testament. 


The middle book is Thessalonians 2d. 

The middle chapter is between the 13th and 14th Romans. 

The middle verse is chapter 17th of Acts, 17th verse. 
The least verse is 11th Chapter of John, verse 35. 
The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra has all. the Letters in the Alphabet except j. 
“The 19th chapter of the 2d of Kings and the 37th of Isaiah are alike. 

1 Butler’s Hore Biblice, vol. i. p. 61. 

- 2 The reader will find a learned and elaborate elucidation of the Keri in the Rev. John 
Whittaker’s Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, pp. 114-- [78, 
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Bishop Marsh is of opinion, that they cannot be dated higher than 
the fourth or fifth century; Bishop Walton, Basnage, Jahn, and 
others, refer them to the rabbins of Tiberias in the sixth century, 
and suppose that they commenced the Masora, which was augmented 
and continued at different times by various authors; so that it was 
not the work of one man, or of one age. In proof of this opinion, 
which we think the most probable, we may remark, that the notes 
which relate to the variations in the pointing of particular words, 
must have been made after the introduction of the points, and con- 
sequently after the Talmud ; other notes must have been made before 
the Talmud was finished, because it is from these notes that it speaks 
of the points over the letters, and of the variations in their size and 
position. Hence it is evident, that the whole was not the work of 
the Masorites of Tiberias; further, no good reason can be assigned 
to prove the Masora the work of Ezra, or his contemporaries ; much 
appears to show it was not: for, in the jst place, most of the notes 
relate to the vowel points, which, we have seen’, were not intro- 
duced until upwards of fifteen hundred years after his time, and the 
remarks made about the shape and position of the letters are un- 
worthy of an inspired writer, being more adapted to the superstition 
of the rabbins, than to the gravity of a divine teacher. Secondly, 
No one can suppose that the prophets collected various readings of 
their own prophecies, though we find this has been done, and makes 
part of what is called the Masora. Thirdly, The rabbins have 
never scrupled to abridge, alter, or reject any part of these notes, 
and to intermix their own observations, or those of others, which is 
a proof that they did not believe them to be the work of the prophets; 
for in that case they would possess equal authority with the text, 
and should be treated with the same regard. Lastly, Since all that 
is useful in the Masora appears to have been written since Ezra’s 
time, it is impossible to ascribe to him what is useless and trifling ; 
and from these different reasons it may be concluded that no part 
of the Masora was written by Ezra. And even though we were to 
admit that he began it, that would not lead us to receive the present 
system in the manner the Jews do, because, since we cannot now 
distinguish what he wrote, and since we find many things in it plainly 
unworthy of an inspired writer, we may justly refuse it the credit 
due to inspiration, unless his part were actually separated from what 
is the work of others. On the whole, then, it appears, that what is 
called the Masora is intitled to no greater reverence or attention 
than may be claimed by any other human compilation.* 

Concerning the value of the Masoretic system of notation, the 
learned are greatly divided in opinion. Some have highly com- 
mended the undertaking, and have considered the work of the 
Masorites as a monument of stupendous labour and unwearied assi- 
duity, and as an admirable invention for delivering the sacred text 
from a multitude of equivocations and perplexities to which it was 
liable, and for putting a stop to the unbounded licentiousness and 


See pp. 8—12. of the present volume. 
2 Waehner’s Antiquitates Hebrzorum, vol. i. pp. 93—137. 
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rashness of transcribers and critics, who often made alterations in 
the text on their own private authority. Others, however, have 
altogether censured the design, suspecting that the Masorites cor- 
rupted the purity of the text by substituting, for the antient and true 
reading of their forefathers, another reading more favourable to their 
prejudices, and more opposite to Christianity, whose testimonies and 
proofs they were desirous of weakening as much as possible. 

Without adopting either of these extremes, Bishop Marsh ob- 
serves, that “ the text itself, as regulated by the learned Jews of 
Tiberias, was probably the result of a collation of manuscripts. But 
as those Hebrew critics were cautious of introducing too many cor- 
rections into the text, they noted in the margins of their manuscripts, 
or in their critical collections, such various readings derived from 
other manuscripts, either by themselves or by their predecessors, as 
appeared to be wor thy of attention. ‘This is the veal origin of those 
marginal or Masoretic readings which we find in many editions of 
the Hebrew Bible. But the ‘propensity of the later Jews to seek 
mystical meanings in the plainest facts gradually induced the belief 
that both textual and marginal readings proceeded from the sacred 
writers themselves; and that the latter were transmitted to posterity 
by oral tradition, as conveying some mysterious application of the 
written words. ‘They were regarded, therefore, as materials, not of 
criticism, but of interpretation.” 'The same eminent critic else- 
where remarks, that notwithstanding all the care of the Masorites 
to preserve the sacred text without variations, “ if their success has 
not been complete, either in establishing or preserving the Hebrew 
text, they have been guilty of the only fault which is common to 
every human effort.” ? 

V. The divisions of the Old Testament, which now generally ob- 
tain, are four in number: namely, 1. The Pentateuch, or five books 
of Moses ;— 2. The Historical Books, comprising Joshua to Esther 
inclusive; — 3. The Doctrinal or Poetical Books of Job, Psalms, 
the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon; — and, 4. 
The Prophetical Books of Isaiah, Jeremiah with his Lamentations, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Twelve Minor Prophets. ‘These are seve- 
rally divided into chapters and verses, to facilitate reference, and 
not primarily with a view to any natural division of the multifarious 
subjects which they embrace: but by whom these divisions were 
originally made is a question, concerning which there exists a con- 
siderable difference of opinion. 

That it is comparatively a modern invention is evident from its 
being utterly unknown to the antient Christians, whose Greek Bibles, 
indeed, had then Titas and Κεφαλαια (Titles and Heads); but the 
intent of these was, rather to point out the sam or contents of the 
text, than to divide the various books. ‘They also differed greatly 
from the present chapters, many of them containing only a few 
verses, and some of them not more than one. The invention of chap- 
ters has by some been ascribed to Lanfranc, who was archbishop of 


Ὁ Lectures on Divinity, part ii, p. 84. 2 Ibid, p. 98. 
M 4 
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Canterbury in the reigns of William the Conqueror and William IL. ; 
while others attribute it to Stephen Langton, who was archbishop 
of the same see in the reigns of John and Henry III. But the 
real author of this very useful division was cardinal Hugo de 
Sancto Caro, who flourished about the middle of the 13th century, 
and wrote a celebrated commentary on the Scriptures. Havin 

projected a concordance to the Latin Vulgate version, by which any 
passage might be found, he divided both the Old and New Testa- 
ments into chapters, which are the same we now have: these chap- 
ters he subdivided into smaller portions, which he distinguished by 
the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, which are placed in the mar- 
gin at equal distances from each other, according to the length of 
the chapters.' The facility of reference thus afforded by Hugo’s 
divisions, having become known to Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, (or 
Isaac Nathan, as he is sometimes called,) a celebrated Jewish teacher 
in the fifteenth century, he undertook a similar concordance for the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; but instead of adopting the marginal letters of 
Hugo, he marked every fifth verse with a Hebrew numeral, thus, 
Ν 1. ΕἾ 5,&c., retaining, however, the cardinal’s divisions into chap- 
ters. This concordance of Rabbi Nathan was commenced Α. Ὁ. 1438, 
and finished in 1445. ‘The introduction of verses into the Hebrew 
Bible was made by Athias, a Jew of Amsterdam, in his celebrated 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, printed in 1661, and reprinted in 
1667. He marked every verse with the figures in common use, 
except those which had been previously marked by Nathan with 
Hebrew letters, in the manner in which they at present appear in 
Hebrew Bibles. By rejecting these Hebrew numerals, and sub- 


stituting for them the corresponding figures, all the copies of the 
Bible in other languages have since been marked.” As, however, 


the modern divisions and sub-divisions are not always made with 
thé strictest regard to the connexion of parts, it is greatly to be 
wished that all future editions of the Scriptures might be printed 
after the judicious manner adopted by Mr. Reeves in his equally 
beautiful and correct editions of the entire Bible; in which the num- 
bers of the verses and chapters are thrown into the margin, and the 
metrical parts of Scripture are distinguished from the rest by being 
printed in verses in the usual manner. 


! These divisions of cardinal Hugo may be seen in any of the older editions of the 
Vulgate, and in the earlier English translations of the Bible, which were made from that 
version, particularly in that usually called Tuverner’s Bible, folio, London, 1539, ‘The 
precise year, in which Hugo divided the text of the Latin Vulgate into its present chap- 
ters, is not known. But as it appears from the preface to the Cologne edition of his 
works, that he composed his Concordance about the year 1248, and as his division of the 
Vulgate into its present chapters was connected with that Concordance, it could not have 
been done many years before the middle of the thirteenth century. Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, 
part v. p. 25. note 15. 

2 Buxtorf. Pref. ad Concordant. Bibliorum Hebreorum, Prideaux’s Connexion, 
vol. i. pp. 332—842. Carpzov. Introd. ad Libros Biblicos Vet. Test. pp. 27, 28. Leus- 
den, Philol. Hebr. Diss, iii. pp. 23—31. Ackermann, Introd, in Libros Sacros Vet. 
Fed, pp. 100—104, 
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SECTION II. 


ON THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISTINCTION OCCURRING IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. Antient Divisions of Titra and Ἱζεφαλαια. ---- Ammonian, Eusebian, and 
Euthalian Sections. — Modern Division of Chapters. —Il. Account of 
the Antient and Modern Punctuation of the New Testament.— Antient 
Στιχοι and Modern Verses. —I11. Of the Titles to each Book. —1V. Sub- 
scriptions to the different Books. 


I is evident on inspecting the most antient manuscripts of the 
New Testament, that the several books were originally written in 
one continued series without any blank spaces between the words!; 
but in progress of time, when Christianity was established, and fre- 
quent appeals were made to the sacred writers, in consequence of 
the heresies that disturbed the peace of the church, it became ne- 
cessary to contrive some mode by which to facilitate references to 
their productions. 

I. The Jews, we have already seen”, divided their law into pa- 
raschioth and siderim, or larger and smaller sections, and the pro- 
phets into haphtoroth or sections; and this division most probably 
suggested to the early Christians the idea of dividing the Books of 
the New Testament into similar sections. The early Christian 
teachers gave the name of Pericopze to the sections read as lessons 
by the Jews*: and Clement of Alexandria applies the same appel- 
lation to larger sections of the Gospels and St. Paul’s Epistles. 
These pericopze then were Avayywouara, church lessons or sections 
of the New Testament, which were read in the assemblies for di- 
vine worship after Moses and the Prophets. 

Subsequently the antients divided the New Testament into two 
kinds of chapters, some longer and others shorter ; the former were 
called in Greek titAos, and in Latin dreves; and the table of con- 
tents of each brevis, which was prefixed to the copies of the New 
Testament, was called dreviarium. ‘The shorter chapters were called 
κεφαλαια, capitula, and the list of them, capztulatio. 

This method of dividing is of very great antiquity, certainly prior 
to the fourth century: for Jerome, who flourished towards the close 
of that century, expunged a passage from Saint Matthew’s Gospel 


1 This is manifest from the strange manner in which the early fathers of the Christian 
church have sometimes separated and united words in the passages which they have quoted. 
Thus instead of δοξασατε δη ἄρα τε Tov Θεὸν, therefore glorify God (1 Cor. vi. 20.), Chry- 
sostom read δοξασατε δὴ ἄρᾶτε tov Θεον, glorify and carry God; and in this erroneous 
reading he has been followed by the Latin translator, who has glorificate et portate Deum. 
In like manner, in Phil. ii. 4., instead of ἕκαστοι σκοπουντες, looking every man, the Codex 
Boernerianus reads ἕκαστοις Κοπουντες, toiling for every one. Cellérier, Essai d’une In- 
troduction Critique au Nouveau Testament, p. 112. Genéve, 1823. 8vo. Hug’s Intro- 
duction, vol. i. p. 235. 

2 See p. 163. supra. 

3 Justin. Dialog. cum Tryphone, cc.65,6. 72. cited in Hug’s Introd. vol.i. p, 253. 
Some vestiges of the same mode of division occur in Tertullian, ad ux. lib.ii, c.2, p.187. 
D. De Pudicitid, c. 16. sub finem. De Monogam. ὃ. 11. p. 683. The passages are 
given at length by Dr. Lardner, Works, 8vo,. vol, ii. p. 283.; 410, vol.i. p. 433, 
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which forms an entire chapter, as being an interpolation.’ ‘These 
divisions were formerly very numerous; but, not being established 
by any ecclesiastical authority, none of them were ever received by 
the whole church. Saint Matthew’s Gospel, for instance, according 
to the old breviaria, contained twenty-eight breves; but, according 
to Jerome, sixty-eight. ‘The same author divides his Gospel into 
355 capitula; others, into 745; others, into 88; others, into 117: 
the Syriac version, into 76; and Erpenius’s edition of the Arabic, 
into 101. ‘The most antient, and it appears the most approved of 
these divisions, was that of ‘Tatian (a.p. 172), in his Harmony of the 
four Gospels, for theti7Ao; or breves: and that of Ammonius, a learned 
Christian of Alexandria in the third century, in his Harmony of the 
Gospels, for the κεφαλαια or capitula, From him they were termed 
the Ammonian Sections. As these divisions were subsequently 
adopted, and the use of them was recommended, by Eusebius the 
celebrated ecclesiastical historian, they are frequently called by his 
name. According to this division, Saint Matthew contains 68 
breves, and 355 capitula; Saint Mark, 48 breves, and 234 capitula; 
Saint Luke, 83 breves, and 342 capitula; and St. John, 18 breves, 
and 231 capitula. All the evangelists together form 216 breves and 
1126 capitula, In antient Greek manuscripts the tito or larger 
portions are written on the upper or lower margin, and the κεφαλαια 
or smaller portions are numbered on the side of the margin. They 
are clearly represented in Erasmus’s editions of the Greek ‘Testa- 
ment, and in Robert Stephens’s edition of 1550. 

The division of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Catholic 
Epistles, into chapters, was made by Kuthalius bishop of Sulea in 
Egypt, in the fifth century ; who published an edition of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, that had been divided into chapters, in one continued series, 
by some unknown person in the fourth century, who had considered 
them as one book. This arrangement of the Pauline Epistles is to 
be found in the Vatican manuscript, and in some others; but it by 
no means prevails uniformly, for there are many manuscripts extant, 
in which a fresh enumeration commences with each epistle.* 

Besides the divisions into chapters and sections above mentioned, 
the Codex Bezz and other manuscripts were further divided into 
lessons, called Αναγνωσματα or Αναγνώσεις. Kuthalius is said to 
have divided Saint Paul’s Epistles in this manner, as Andrew Bishop 
of Czesarea in Cappadocia divided the Apocalypse, at the beginning 
of the sixth century, into twenty-four lessons, which he termed λόγοι 
(according to the number of elders before the throne of God, 
Rev. iv. 4.), and seventy-two titles, according to the number of parts, 
viz. body, soul, and spirit, of which the elders were composed ! 

The division of τιτλοι and xzgaAase continued to be general both 
in the eastern and western churches, until cardinal Hugo de Sancto 
Caro in the thirteenth century introduced the chapters now in use, 


1 The paragraph in question is to be found in the Codex Beze, immediately after the 
twenty-eighth verse of the twenty-eighth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. Michaelis has 
printed it, together with two Latin translations of it, in his Introduction to the New Test. 
vol. i. pp. 293—295, 

2 Millii Ptolegomena, §§ 354—360, 662—664, 739. et seq. 
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throughout the western church, for the New Testament as well as 
the Old: of which an account has already been given.’ The Greek 
or eastern church, however, continued to follow the antient divisions; 
nor are any Greek manuscripts known to be extant, in which chap- 
ters are found, prior to the fifteenth century, when the Greek fugi- 
tives, after the taking of Constantinople, fled into the West of 
Europe, became transcribers for members of the Latin church, and 
of course adopted the Latin divisions. 

II. Whether any points for marking the sense were used by the 
apostles, is a question that has been greatly agitated; Pritius, Pfaff, 
Leusden, and many other eminent critics, maintaining that they were 
in use before the time of the apostles, while Dr. Grabe, Fabricius, 
Montfaucon, Hoffman, John Henry Michaelis, Rogall, John David 
Michaelis, Moldenhawer, Ernesti, and a host of other critics, main- 
tain that the use of points is posterzor to the time of apostles. The 
numerous mistakes of the fathers®, or their uncertainty how parti- 
cular passages were to be read and understood, clearly prove that 
there was no regular or accustomed system of punctuation in use, in 
the fourth century. “The majority of the points or stops now in use 
are unquestionably of modern date: for although some full points 
are to be found in the Codex Alexandrinus, the Codex Vaticanus, 
and the Codex Bezze (as they also are in inscriptions four hundred 
years before the Christian zera), yet it cannot be shown that our pre- 
sent system of punctuation was generally adopted earlier than the 
ninth century. In fact, it seems to have been a gradual improve- 
ment, commenced by Jerome, and continued by succeeding biblical 
critics. ‘The punctuation of the manuscripts of the Septuagint, Er- 
nesti observes from Cyril of Jerusalem *, was unknown in the early 
part of the fourth century, and consequently (he infers) the punctu- 
ation of the New ‘Testament was also unknown. About fifty years 
afterwards, Jerome began to add the comma and colon; and they 
were then inserted in many more antient manuscripts. About the 
middle of the fifth century, Euthalius (then a deacon of the church 
at Alexandria) published an edition of the four Gospels, and after- 
wards (when he was bishop of Sulca in Egypt) an edition of the 
Acts of the Apostles and of all the Apostolical Epistles, in which he 
divided the New Testament into στίχοι (stichoz), or lines regulated 


1 See p. 168. supra, of this volume. 

2 Rumpzus has given twelve closely printed quarto pages to the enumeration of these 
opinions. Com. Crit. in Noy. Test. pp. 165—176. 

3 Some of these mistakes and uncertainties of interpretation are sufficiently curious. 
Thus Jerome on Eph. i. 5. says: ““ Dupliciter legendum, ut caritas vel cum superioribus 
vel inferioribus copuletur.’”’ And on Philemon 4, 5: he says: Ambigué vero dictum, 
utrum grates agat Deo suo semper, an memoriam ejus faciat in orationibus suis semper. 
Et utrumque intelligi potest.”” (Jerome, Homil.1V. in Joh. pp.42, 43. edit. Francofurti.) 
Epiphanius mentions a mark of punctuation used in the Old Testament, which he calls 
υποδιαστολη ; but he takes notice of nothing of the kind in the New Testament, though 
he was warmly discussing the manner in which the sense ought to be divided in John i. 5. 
The disputes which arose concerning this passage, prove to demonstration that there was 
no fixed punctuation at the period referred to. Chrysostom, for instance, branded as 
heretics those who placed a pause after the words ουδὲ év and before yeyovey, yet this 
mode of pointing was adopted by Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and even by 
Athanasius. Cellérier, Introduction, p. 114. where other additional examples are given. 

# Cyrilli Catechesis xiii, p.301. Ernesti, Inst, Interp. Nov. Test. p. 159. 
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by the sense, so that each terminated where some pause was to be 
made in reading. Of this method of division (which Euthalius de- 
vised in order to assist the clergy when reading the Word in public 
worship, and obviate the inconveniences and mistakes just noticed) 
the following extract from Tit. i. 2, 3.. according to the Codex H. 
Coislinianus 202., will give an idea to the reader: — 


TIPESBYTAS NH®PAAIOYS EINAI 
ΞΕΜΝΟΥ͂Ξ 
ΞΩΦΡΟΝΑΞΞ 
YTIAINONTAS ΤΗΙΠΙΞΤΕΙ 
TH: ATAIIH: 
LIPESBYLIAAS- OSATTOS 
EN KATASTHMATI IEPOMPEIIEI= 
MH AIABOAOTS 
MH OINQ: TIOAAQ: AEAOTAQMENA> 
KAAOAIAASKAAOYS. 


In English, thus: 
THAT THE AGED MEN BE SOBER 
GRAVE 
TEMPERATE 
SOUND IN FAITH 
IN LOVE 
THE AGED WOMEN LIKEWISE 
IN BEHAVIOUR AS BECOMETH HOLINESS 
NOT FALSE ACCUSERS 
NOT GIVEN TO MUCH WINE 
TEACHERS OF GOOD THINGS. ! 


This mode of dividing the sacred text was called Ξτιυχομετρια; and this 
method of writing otiyydov γραψαι. At the end of each manuscript it 
was usual to specify the number of stichoi which it contained. When 
a copyist was disposed to contract his space, and therefore crowded 
the lines into each other, he placed a point where Kuthalius had ter- 
minated the line. In the eighth century the stroke which we call a 
comma was invented. Inthe Latin manuscripts, Jerome’s points were 
introduced by Paul Warnefrid, and Alcuin, at the command of the 
‘emperor Charlemagne; and in the ninth century the Greek note of 
interrogation (;) was first used. At the invention of printing, ‘the 
editors placed the points arbitrarily, probably (Michaelis thinks) with- 
out bestowing the necessary attention ; and Stephens in particular, 
it is well known, varied his points in every edition. ‘The fac-similes 
given in the third chapter of this volume will give the reader an idea 
of the marks of distinction found in the more antient manuscripts. 
The stichoi, however, not only assisted the public reader of the 
New Testament to determine its sense; they also served to measure 


1 Flug’s Introduction, vol, i. p. 241. 
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the size of books; thus, Josephus’s twenty books of Jewish Antiquities 
contained 60,000 stichoi, though in Ittigius’s edition there are only 
40,000 broken lines. And, according to an antient written list pre- 
served by Simon, and transcribed by ‘Michaelis, the New Testament 
contained 18,612 stichoi.' 

The verses into which the New Testament is now divided, are 
much more modern, and are an imitation of those invented for the 
Old Testament by Rabbi Nathan in the fifteenth century.” Robert 
Stephens was their first inventor ὅν. and introduced them in his edi- 
tion of the New Testament, published in the year 1551. This in- 
vention of the learned printer was soon introduced into all the 
editions of the New Testament; and the very great advantage it 
affords, for facilitating references to particular passages, has caused 
it to be retained in the majority of editions and versions of the New 
Testament, though much to the injury of its inter pretation, as ay 
passages are now severed that ought to be united, and wice versd.* 
From this arrangement, however, Wetstein, Bengel, Bowyer, Gries- 
bach, and other editors of the Greek dipatapacvats have wisely de- 
parted, and have printed the text in continued paragraphs, throwing 
the numbers of Stephen’s verses into the margin. Mr. Reeves also 
has pursued the same method in his beautiful and correct editions 
of the authorised English version, and of the Greek Testament in 
12mo., 1803. 

Besides the text in the different books of the New Testament, we 
meet with titles or inscriptions to each of them, and also with sub- 
scriptions at the end, specifying the writer of each book, the time and 
place, when and where it was written, and the person to whom it 
was written. 

III. It is not known by whom the Jnscriptions or T1TLESs of the 
various books of the New Testament were prefixed. In consequence 
of the very great diversity of titles occurring in manuscripts it is 
generally admitted that they were not originally written by the 
Apostles, but were subsequently added, in order to distinguish one 
book from another, when the canon of the New ‘Testament was 
formed. It is however certain, that these titles are of very great an- 
tiquity ; for we find them mentioned by Tertullian in the latter part 
of the second century®, and Justin Mar tyr; in the early part of the 
same century, expressly states, that the writings of the four evange- 
lists were in his day termed Gospels.° 


1 Introd. to the New Test. vol. ii. pp. 526,527. Michaelis, after Simon, uses the 
τ word remata ; but this is evidently a mistake. On the subjects discussed in this section 
Pritius’s Introductio in Noy. Test. pp. 333—346. 362—375. may be consulted. 

2 See p. 168. supra, of this volume. 

3 He made this division when on a journey from Lyons to Paris, and, as his son - 
Henry tells us, (in his preface to the Concordance of the New Testament) he made it 
inter equitandum, literally, while riding on horseback ; but Michaelis rather thinks that the 
phrase means only, that when he was weary of riding, he amused himself with this work 
at hisinn. Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 527. 

4 Thus Col. iv. 1. ought to have been united to the third chapter. 

5 Adversus Marcionem, lib. iv. c. 2. 

6 Apol.i. p. 98. Lardner’s Works, 8yo, vol. 11. p.121.; 4to. νο], 1, Ρ. 844, Pritij 
Introd. in Noy. Test. pp. 331—333. 
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IV. But the Subscriptions annexed to the Epistles are manifestly 
spurious: for, in the frst place, some of them are, beyond all doubt, 
false, as those of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, which pur- 
port to be written at Athens, whereas they were written from 
Corinth. In like manner, the subscription to the first epistle to the 
Corinthians states, that it was written from Philippi, notwithstanding 
St. Paul informs them (xvi. 8.) that he will tarry at Ephesus until 
Pentecost ; and notwithstanding he begins his salutations in that 
Epistle, by telling the Corinthian Christians (xvi. 19.) the Churches 
of Asia salute you ; a pretty evident indication that he himself was in 
Asia at that very time. Again, according to the subscription, the 
Epistle to the Galatians was written from Rome; yet, in the Epistle 
itself, the Apostle expresses his surprise (i. 6.) that they were so 
soon removed from him that called them; whereas his journey to 
Rome was ten years posterior to the conversion of the Galatians. 
And what still more conclusively proves the falsehood of this sub- 
scription is, the total absence in this epistle of all allusions to his 
bonds or to his being a prisoner; which Saint Paul has not failed to 
notice in every one of the four epistles, written from that city and 
during his imprisonment.! Secondly, 'The subscriptions are alto- 
gether wanting in some antient manuscripts of the best note, while 
in others they are greatly varied. And, thirdly, ‘The subscription an- 
nexed to the first Epistle to Timothy is evidently the production of 
a writer of the age of Constantine the Great, and could not have 
been written by the Apostle Paul: for it states that epistle to have 
been written to Timothy from Laodicea, the chief city of Phrygia 
Pacatiana; whereas the country of Phrygia was not divided into the 
two provinces of Phrygia Prima, or Pacatiana, and Phrygia Secunda, 
until the fourth century. According to Dr. Mill, the subscriptions 
were added by Euthalius bishop of Sulca in Egypt, about the 
middle of the fifth century. But, whoever was the author of the 
subscriptions, it is evident that he was either grossly ignorant, or 
grossly inattentive. 

The various subscriptions and titles to the different books are ex- 
hibited in Griesbach’s Critical Edition of the New ‘Testament. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE VARIOUS READINGS OCCURRING IN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 


I. The Christian Faith not affected by Various Readings. — 11. Nature of 
Various Readings. — Difference between them and mere errata. — 111. 
Causes of various Readings ; — 1. The negligence or mistakes of tran- 
scribers ; — 2. Errors or imperfections in the manuscript copied ; — 


1 Paley’s Hore Pauline, pp. 378, 379 — 
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3. Critical Conjecture ;—4. Wilful Corruptions of a manuscript from party 
motives. —1V. Sources whence a true reading is to be determined ; — 
1. Manuscripts ; —2. Antient Editions ; — 3. Antient Versions ; — 4. 
Parallel Passages ; — 5. Quotations in the Writings of the Fathers ; — 
6. Critical Conjecture; —V. General Rules for judging of Various 
Readings. 


I. ('HE Old and New Testaments, in common with all other 
antient writings, being preserved and diffused by transcription, the 
admission of mistakes was unavoidable: which increasing with the 
multitude of copies, necessarily produced a great variety of different 
readings. Hence the labours of learned men have been directed 
to the collation of manuscripts, with a view to ascertain the genuine 
reading; and the result of their researches has shown, that these 
variations are not such as to affect our faith or practice in any thing 
material: they are mostly of a minute, and sometimes of a trifling 
nature. ‘* The real text of the sacred writers does not now (since 
the originals have been so long lost) lie in any single manuscript or 
edition, but is dispersed in them all. It is competently exact indeed, 
even in the worst manuscript now extant; nor is one article of faith 
or moral precept either perverted or lost in them.” * [Ὁ is therefore 
a very ungrounded fear that the number of various readings, parti- 
cularly in the New Testament, may diminish the certainty of the 
Christian religion. The probability, Michaelis remarks, of restoring 
the genuine text of any author, increases with the increase of the 
copies; and the most inaccurate and mutilated editions of antient 
writers are precisely those of whose works the fewest manuscripts 
remain.” Above all, in the New Testament, the various readings 
show that there could have been no collusion; but that the manu- 
scripts were written independently of each other, by persons separated 
by distance of time, remoteness of place, and diversity of opinions. 
This extensive independency of manuscripts on each other, is the 
effectual check of wilful alteration; which must have ever been im- 
mediately corrected by the agreement of copies from various and 
distant regions out of the reach of the interpolator. By far the 
greatest number of various readings relate to trifles, and make xo 
alteration whatever in the sense, such as Aid for Δαυιδ; Ξολομωντα 
for ξολομωνα; καὶ for δε ; xayw for καὶ eyo (VF for and I); ελαττῶν for 


1 Dr. Bentley’s remarks on Free-thinking, rem. xxxii. (Bp. Randolph’s Enchiridion 
Theologicum, vol. v. p. 163.) The various readings that affect doctrines, and require 
caution, are extremely few, and easily distinguished by critical rules; and where they do 
affect a doctrine, other passages confirm and establish it. See examples of this observ- 
ation in Michaelis, vol.i. p.266., and Dr. Nares’s Strictures on the Unitarian Version of 
the New Testament, pp. 219—221. 

2 Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 263—268. “ In profane 
authors,’’ says Dr. Bentley, “(as they are called) whereof one manuscript only had the 
luck to be preserved, —as Velleius Paterculus among the Latins, and Hesychius among 
the Greeks — the faults of the scribes are found so numerous, and the defects so beyond all 
redress, that notwithstanding the pains of the learnedest and acutest critics for two whole 
centuries, those books still are, and are likely to continue, a mere heap of errors. On the 
contrary, where the copies of any author are numerous, though the various readings always 
increase in proportion, there the text, by an accurate collation of them made by skilful and 
judicious hands, is ever the more correct, and comes nearer to the true words of the 
author.”’ Remarks on Free-thinking, in Enchirid, Theol. vol. vy. p. 158. 
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chacowy ; Kupios for Θεος : λαλωσιν for λαλησωσιν: Μωσης for Μωυσης; and 
γινεσϑω for yzverSw ; all which in most cases may be used indifferently. 
In order to illustrate the preceding remarks, and to convey an idea 
of their full force to the reader, the various readings of the first ten 
verses of Saint John’s Gospel are annexed in Greek and English ;— 
and they are particularly chosen because they contain one of the most 
decisive proofs of the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Common Reading. Various fteading. . Authorities. 


Ver. 1. ‘O Aoyos ἦν 
ΠΡΟΣ tov Θεον. 

The Word was wiru 
God. 


EN tw Θεω --- rn God. Clemens Alexandrinus. 7 


2. Ovtos ἦν εν apxn 
πρὸς τον @cov. 

The same was in the 
beginning with God. 


The MSS. 47 and 64 of 
Griesbach’s notation; Mat- 
theei’s 19. 


omitted. 


The Codex Bezx, Origen, 
Augustine, Hilary, and cther 
Fathers. 


4. Ev avtw gon HN. 
In him was life. 


ESTIN — IS life. 


The fragment of St. John’s 
Gospel, edited by Aldus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Origen. 

B. The Codex Vaticanus. 


4. Kot ἡ San ἦν To φῶς 
THY ανϑρωπων. 

And the life was the 
light of men. 


omitted. 


— the light or MEN. The light was the life. 


B. The Codex Vaticanus, 
the MSS. 13 and 114* of 
Griesbach, three other MSS. 
of less note, and Theodotus. 


5. Ἢ σκοτια ΑΥ̓ΤΟ ov 
κατελαβεν. 

The darkness compre- 
hended 17 not. 


AvtoN — HIM not. 


The MS. 235 of Gries- 
bach, the Aldine Fragment of 
St. John’s Gospel, Irenzeus, 
and Hilary. 


δ avrov. 
That all men might be- 
lieve through him, 


omitted. 


The Vulgate and Italie (or 


9. Epxovevoy εἰς TON old Ante-Hieronymian) Ver- 


eet Ge ae σὰ omy 


7. Iva παντες πιξευσωσι 


pees gi: sitet bili --- sions, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
- aa cometh into THE into THIS world. Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, 
world. 


and other fathers. 


The MSS. of the old Latin 
Versions, denominated the 
Codices Veronensis, Vercel- 
10. Ἐν ΤῺ koopw nv. noc mundo — in tuts | | lensis, Brixiensis, and Cor- 
He was in rue world. } world. beiensis, edited by Blanchini 
and Sabatier; Irenzeus, Cy- 
prian, Ambrose, once, Au- 
gustine repeatedly. 


a ae TN 


On the whole, these various readings — though not selected from 
any single manuscript, but from all that have been collated, together 
with the antient versions and the quotations from the fathers, —no 
where contradict the sense of the evangelist; nor do they produce 
any material alteration in the text.’ 


1 Christian Observer for 1807, vol. vi. p. 221. 
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The principal collators and collectors of various readings for the 
Old Testament, are Dr. Kennicott and M. De Rossi, of whose labours 
an account is given in the Appendix, pp.7, 8.150. As the price. of 
their publications necessarily places them out of the reach of very 
many biblical students, the reader, who is desirous of availing himself 
of the results of their laborious and learned researches, will find a 
compendious abstract of them in Mr. Hamilton’s Codea Criticus 
(Lendon, 1821, 8vo.). For the New Testament, the principal col- 
lations are those of Erasmus, the editors of the Complutensian and 
London Polyglotts, Bishop Fell, Dr. Mill, Kuster, Bengel;, Wetstein, 
Dr. Griesbach, and Mattheei, whose editions are also deseribed in 
the Appendix to this volume’; and for the Septuagint, the col- 
lations of the late Rev. Dr. Holmes, and his continuator, the Rev. 
J. Parsons.* 

II. However plain the meaning of the term “ Various Reading” 
may be, considerable difference has existed among learned men con- 
cerning its nature. Some have allowed the name only to such readings 
as may possibly have proceeded from the author; but this restriction 
is improper. Michaelis’s distinction between mere errata and various 
readings appears to be the true one. “ Among two or more different 
readings, one only can be the true reading; and the rest must be 
either wilful corruptions or mistakes of the copyist.” It is often dif- 
ficult to distinguish the genuine from the spurious; and whenever the 
smallest doubt can be entertained, they all receive the name of va- 
RLOUS READINGS; but in cases where the transcriber has evidently 
written falsely, they receive the name of errata. 

III. As all manuscripts were either dictated to copyists or tran- 
scribed by them, and as these persons were not supernaturally guarded 
against the possibility of error, different readings would naturally be 
produced :—1. By the negligence or mistakes of the transcribers ; to 
which we may add, 2. The existence of errors or imperfections in the 
manuscripts copied; 3. Critical emendations of the text; and 4. Wil- 
ful corruptions made to serve the purposes ofa party. Mistakes thus 
produced in one copy would of course be propagated through all suc- 
ceeding copies made from it, each of which might likkewise have 
peculiar faults of its own; so that various readings would thus be 
increased, in proporticn to the number of transeripts that were made. 

1. Various readings have been occasioned by the NEGLIGENCE 07° 
MISTAKEs OF THE TRANSCRIBERS. 

(1.) When a manuscript is dictated, whether to one or to several copyists, 
the party dictating might not speak with sufficient clearness; he might read 
carelessly, and even utter words that were not in his manuscript; he might 
pronounce different words in the same manner. The copyist, therefore, who 
should follow such dictation, would necessarily produce different readings. 
One or two examples will illustrate this remark. 


In Eph. iv. 19., Saint Paul, speaking of the Gentiles, while without the Gospel, says, 
that being past feeling, they gave themselves over to lasciviousness. For amndynkotes past 


1 Michaelis has given a list of authors who have collected various readings, with the re- 
marks on their labours. Introd. vol. ii. parti. pp. 419—429. See also Pfaff’s Disser- 
tatio de Genuinis Novi Testamenti Lectionibus, pp. 101—122. 

2 See an account of their edition of the Septuagint, in the Appendix, pp. 37, 38. 
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feeling (which the context shows to be the genuine reading), several manuscripts, versions, 
and fathers read amnAmixotes, being without hope. Dr. Mill is of opinion, that this lection 
proceeded from some ignorant copyist who had in his mind Saint Paul’s account of the 
Gentiles in Eph. ii. 12. where he said that they had no hope, ελπίδα μὴ exovres. But for 
this opinion there is no foundation whatever. The antient copyists were not in general 
‘men of such subtile genius. It is therefore most probable that the word ΠΝ ες crept 
in, from a mis-pronunciation on the part of the persons dictating. The same remark will 
account for the reading of ynmot, young children, instead of not, gentle, in 1 Thess. ii. 7., 
-which occurs in many manuscripts, and also in several versions and fathers. But the scope 
and context of this passage prove that yyjmio: cannot be the original reading. It is the 
Thessalonians, whom the apostle considers as young children, and himself and fellow- 
labourers as the nurse. He could not therefore with any propriety say that he was among 
them as a little child, while he himself professed to be their nurse. 


(2.) Further, as many Hebrew and Greek letters are similar both in sound 
and in form, a negligent or illiterate copyist might, and the collation of ma- 
nuscripts has shewn that such transcribers did, occasion various readings by 
substituting one word or letter for another. 


The permutation, or interchanging, of vowel points, letters, and even entire words, 
which are to be found in Hebrew manuscripts are copiously treated by Muntinghe.! 
Of the permutations in Greek MSS., the Codex Cottonianus of the book of Genesis 
presents many very striking examples. 


Thus, B and Mare interchanged in Gen. xliii. 11. TepeuiwSoy is written for Tepe6iSov, 
—T and K, as yuvnyos for kuynyos, X. 9.; and ὃ contra padex for padey, xi. 16. —T and 
N, as συγκοψουσιν for συνκοψουσιν, xxxiv. 30. —T and X, as δραχματα for δραγματα, 
xxxvii. 6. — A and A as Keapovatous for Keduwvatous, xv. 19.; and ὃ contra Adam for 
Αιλωμ, xxxvi. 2. — A and N, as Νεθρων for Ne6pwd, x. 9. — A and T, as Arar for Arad, 
x. 10, ἄς. — Zand &, as Χασαδ for Χαξαδ, xxii. 22. ; and μακαριζουσιν for μακαρισουσιν, 
xxx. 13.— © and X, OxoZax for OxoZaS, xxvi. 26.—O0 and T, amospapnrti for ἀποσραφηδι; 
xvi. 9. —K and X, as Καλακ for Xadax, x. 11.; and ovx for οὐκ, xiii. 9. — TI and Φ, as 

εὐφεξηρηται for ὑπεξηρηται; xxxix. 9. Sometimes consonants are added to the end of the 
words apparently for the sake of euphony ; as Xw6aA for Xw6a, xiv. 15.—yuvaicay for γυναικα, 
xi. 13.—Evidar for Evtaa, x. '7.—M is generally retained in the different flexions of the verb 
λαμθανω, in the future AnuPoAa, λήμψονται, xiv. 23, 24, &c. and in the aorist, λημῴθητο, 
xviii. 4. And also in the word συμπαραλημφθης, xix. 17. This also is common in the 
Codex Vaticanus. Sometimes a double consonant is expressed by a single one, and vice versa: 
for instance, ἐνενήκοντα for ἐννενήηκοντα, vy. 9., and Σενναὰρ for Zevaap, x. 10.5; ψελια for 
ψελλια, xxiv. 47, ἄς. 

The Vowens are often interchanged; for instance, A and E, as τεσσεράκοντα for 
TegoapakoyTa, Vil. 4., avasy for avesn, xxi. 14. — Aand H, as avewtev for ἡνεωξεν, vill. 6., 
paxaipn for μαχαιρα, xxvii. 40. —E and H, as εψεμα for εψημα, xxv. 29., ηνυπνιασϑη for 
ενυπνιασϑη, xxviii. 12. —H and 1, as Κιτιοι for Kntiot, x. 4., ελικῆ for eAtkt, xlix. 11.— 
H and ¥, as πηχὴν for πηχυν, vie 17. —Penua for Ῥευμα, xxii. 24. ---- O and Ὑ, as διωρυθα for 
d.opopa, vi. 17. — O and Q, as Pow6os for Powbws, x. 11. — The Vowels are often inter- 
changed with the Diphthongs; for instance, AI and E, as ἀπελευσεσθαι for ἀπελεύσεσθε, 
xix. 2., ἀνενεγκαὶ for aveveyke, xxii. 2., παιδιου for medi0v, Xxxv. 27., καταάξεται for καταξετε, 
xlii. $8.— EI and A, as γήρει for ynpa, xv. 15. — EI and EF as εἰψεκὲν for ἕνεκεν, xviii. 5.,— 
El and H, as edew and nde, xviii. 19. — EI and I, as παριπήκει for mapersnier, xviii. 8., 
γυναικια for γυναικεῖα, xviii. 11., ovdis for ovdeis, xxxi.41., Kpetov for κριον, xv. 9, &c.— 
Ol and H, as Aa€ors for AaSns, xxxi. 50. — ΟΥ̓ and H, as πληρης for mAnpous, XXVil. 27. 5 
and lastly, OF and Q, as καταρουμενους for καταρωμενους, xii. 13.2 


The manuscripts of the New Testament abound with similar instances of 
permutations. 


Thus we meet with Αμιναδαμ for Αμιναδαβ, in Matt. i. 4.'; Arey for Αχειμ, in Matt. 1.14.5 
δια των μαϑητων for δυο των μαϑητων, in Matt. xi. 2.; Ματῶαν for Matdar, in Luke iii. 24.5 
μαρανϑη for uwpayvdn, in Luke xiv. 34. ; rorvoyv for τύπον, in John xx. 25. ; καιρω for κυριω, 
in Rom. xii. 11.; Δαυιδ for Δαβιδ, in Matt. i. 1., and in many other passages. The reader 
will find numerous other examples in the elder Michaelis’s Dissertation on various read- 
ings,3 Permutations of this kind are very frequent in antient manuscripts, and also in 


inscriptions on coins, medals, stones, pillars, and other monuments of antiquity. 
i EI 

1 Brevis Expositio Critices Veteris Foederis, pp. 87—108. 

2 Dr, Holmes’s Edition of the Septuagint, vol. i, Pref. cap. ii. § 1. 

3 Ὁ. Christiani Benedicti Michaelis Tractatio Critica de Variis Lectionibus Novi 
Testamenti, pp. 810. Hale Magdeburgice, 1749, 4to. 
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(3.) In like manner the transcribers might have mistaken the line on which 
the copy before them was written, for part of a letter ; or they might have 
mistaken the lower stroke of a letter for the line ; or they might have mistaken 
the true sense of the original, and thus have altered the reading ; at the 
same time they were unwilling to correct such mistakes as they detected, lest 
their pages should appear blotted or defaced, and thus they sacrificed the 
correctness of their copy to the beauty of its appearance. This is particularly 
observable in Hebrew manuscripts. 

(4.) A person having written one or more words from a wrong place, and 


not observing it ; or not choosing to erase it, might return to the right line, 


and thus produce an improper insertion of a word or a clause. 


Of this we have a striking instance in John vii. 26. — Do the rulers know INDEED 
(αληϑως), that this is the very Christ ( adnSws ὃ Xpisos, TRULY the Christ)? The second 
aAnSws is wanting in the Codices Vaticanus, Cantabrigiensis (or Codex Bez), Cyprius, 
Stephani ἡ, or Regius 62, Nanianus, and Ingolstadiensis, in numbers 1, 13, 28, 40, 63, 
69, 116, 118, and 124, of Griesbach’s notation, and nine other manuscripts of less note, 
which are not specified by him; it is also wanting in the manuscripts noted by Matthzei 
with the letters a, 1, s, and 10, in all the editions of the Arabic version, in Wheeloc’s 
edition of the Persian version, in the Coptic, Armenian, Sclavonic, and Vulgate versions ; 
and in all the copies of the Old Italic version, except that of Brescia. Origen, Epipha- 
nius, Cyril, Isidore of Pelusium, Chrysostom, and Nonnus, among the antient fathers ; 
and Grotius, Mill, Bengel, Bishop Pearce, and Griesbach, among the modern writers, 
are all unanimous in rejecting the word aAynsws. The sentence in 1 Cor. x. 28. Tov yap 
Κυριου ἢ yn Kat To πλήρωμα avtTns, The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, is 
wanting in the Codices Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, Cantabrigiensis, Basileensis, Boreeli, 
Harleianus No. 5864, and Seidelii, and in Nos. 10, 17, 28, 46, 71*, 73, and 80, of 
Griesbach’s notation : it is also wanting in the Syriac version, in Erpenius’s edition of the 
Arabic version, in the Coptic, Sahidic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Vulgate, and Old Italic ver- 
sions, and in the quotations of the fathers Johannes Damascenus, Ambrosiaster, Augustine, 
Isidore of Pelusium, and Bede. Griesbach has left it out of the text, as a clause that 
ought most undoubtedly to be erased. ‘There is, in fact, scarcely any authority to sup- 
port it; and the clause is superfluous ; in all probability it was inserted from the twenty- 
sixth verse, which is word for word the same. 


(5.) When a transcriber had made an omission, and afterwards observed 
it, he then subjoined what he had omitted, and thus produced a transposition. 

Thus, Matt. v. 4. is swbjoined to 5. in the Codex Bezz, in the Vulgate version, and in 
the quotation of Jerome. Luke xxiii. 17. is omitted in the Codices Alexandrinus, Va- 
ticanus, Cyprius, and Stephani ἡ, in the Coptic and Sahidic versions, and in the Codex 
Vercellensis of the Old Italic version: and it-is subjoined. to the ninteenth verse in the 
Codex Beze. 

In like manner, Rom. i. 29. is very different in different copies. 

In the Textus Receptus or common editiens, we read, adixia, πορνεια, wovnpia, πλεονεξια, 
Kakia, — unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness. 

In the Codex Alexandrinus and Ethiopic version, we read, adixia, πονηρια, κακια, TAEO= 
vekia, — unrighteousness, wickedness, maliciousness, covetousness. 

Inthe Codex Claromontanus, we read, αδικια, κακια, πορνεια, TAEovetia, — unrighteous- 
ness, maliciousness, covetousness. 

In the Vulgate version, we read, iniquitate, malitia, fornicatione, avaritid, nequitid, 
whence it is evident that the authors of that translation read, adiia, movnpia, πορνεια, 
πλεονεξια, Kaka. And 

The order of the words in the Syriac version shows that its authors read, αδικία, πορνεια, 
movnpia, κακια, wAeovetia, — unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, maliciousness, covet- 
OUSNESS. 


(6.) Another cause of various lections in Hebrew manuscripts, referable 
to this head, is the addition of letters to the last word in the lines in order 
to preserve their symmetry ; and in Greek manuscripts omissions are fre-, 
quently occasioned by what is called ὁμοιοτελευτον (homoeoteleuton), or when 
aword after a short interval occurs a second time in a passage. Here, 
the transcriber having written the word at the beginning of the passage, on 


1 Dr. Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 238. 
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looking at the book again from which he copies, his eye catches the same word 


at the end of the passage, and continuing to write what immediately follows, 
he of course omits intermediate words. 


This fact will account for the omission of the concluding sentence of Matt. vy. 19., and 
the whole of verse 30., in the Codex Beze. Again, in Matt. xxviii. 9. the words 
απαγγειλαι τοις μαϑηταις αὑτοῦ (Lo tell his disciples), are omitted from the same cause, in 
the Codices Vaticanus and Bezz, in the MSS. by Griesbach numbered 10, 33, 49, 59, 
60, 69, 119, 142*, 225, 227, the Evangelisteria numbered 1, 13, 15, 17, 32, in the 
second of the Barberini MSS., and in those noted ἡ, and q. by Matthzi; as well as in 
the Syriac, Arabic (as printed in the London Polyglott), Persic, Coptic, Armenian, 
Vulgate Latin, Saxon, and Old Italic Versions (except the manuscript of Brescia), and 
by the fathers Origen, Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augustine. And Mark ix. 26. is omitted 
in the Codices Vaticanus 1209, Stephani ἡ, Vaticanus 354, and the MSS. by Griesbach 
numbered 2, 27, 63, 64, 121, 157, in Matthei’s 17, in the Coptic Version, the Codex 
San-germanensis 2 of the Italic Version, in the printed editions of Aldus and Frobenius, 
and by Theophylact. 


(7.) As all the most antient manuscripts were written in capital letters, and 
without any spaces between words, or even sentences, syllables are frequently 
omitted or repeated. So, careless or ignorant transcribers have very often 
mistaken the notes of abbreviation, which are of frequent occurrence in an- 
tient manuscripts. A few specimens of such abbreviations are given in the 
preceding part of this Volume. 


From this source probably originated the reading, in 1 Pet. ii. 3. of Xpisos (Christ) 
instead of Xpysos (gracious), which occurs in the MSS. by Griesbach numbered 40, 68, 
and others of less note, in Matthzi’s g, in some printed editions, and also in the verse as 
cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, Gregory Nazianzen, and Procopius, and by Theophylact 
in his commentary on this text. The reading in the manuscript whence the transcriber 


made his copy, must have been Xs; which, not being understood by him, he altered into 
Xpisos. 


(8.) Lastly, the ignorance or negligence of transcribers has been a most 
Sruitful source of various readings, by their having mistaken marginal notes 
or scholia for a part of the text. It was not unusual in antient manuscripts 
to write in the margin an explanation of difficult passages, or a word sy- 
nonymous to that in the text, but more usual and more easily understood, or 
with the intent of supplying a seeming deficiency; any or all of which might, 
an the copies taken from the manuscript in which these notes were written, 
be easily obtruded on the teat itself. 


Thus, to Matt. vi. 33, some copies, as well] as the fathers Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen» 
and Eusebius, add the following clause, as having been uttered by Jesus Christ Αἰτειτε 
τα μεγαλα, και TA μιρκα υμιν TPOTTESNTETAL' και GITELTE τὰ ETOUPAVIA και TA επίγεια προσ- 
τεϑήσεται υμιν : — Seek ye great things, and little things shall be added unto you; and seek 
ye heavenly things, and earthly things shall be added unto you. But this addition is ma- 
nifestly a gloss. 

So, in Mark vii. 35., after he spake plain, the following sentence is added in MS. 90 of 
Griesbach’s notation ; — Kat ἐλάλει εὐλόγων Tov Ocov, — and he spake, praising God. That 
the man did this, we may readily conclude; but this sentence was not added by the evan- 
gelist. It was evidently a gloss, 

Again, in Luke vii. 16., after the sentence God hath visited his people, the words es 
ayasov, for good, are added in the manuscripts by Griesbach noted M. 13, 50, 69, 71, 
106, 114, and eight others, in Matthzi’s x, in the Syriac (as printed in the London Po- 
lyglott), in the Armenian, and in all the Arabic versions, and in the Codices Veronensis, 
Vercellensis, Corbeiensis, Colbertinus 4051, San-germanensis 1, and Forojuliensis, of the 
Old Italic Version, But itis manifestly a gloss, and is rejected as such by Dr. Mill, 
and Griesbach. 

It is worthy of remark, that the differences caused by these or similar additions do in 
no respect whatever affect any point of faith or morality. Several eminent critics, for 
instance, are of opinion that the controverted clause in 1 John v. 7, 8. crept into the text 
in this manner ; because it is not found in any antient manuscripts, nor in the writings 
of the fathers who disputed against the Arians. The evidence for the passage in question 
is fully considered in Vol. IV. Part II. Chap. IV. Sect. V. § VI. But, for the sake of 
argument, let us suppose it to be an omission in the manuscripts where it is wanting, or 
an addition to those where it occurs ; it cannot in any way be prejudicial to the Christian 
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faith; because, whatever sense we may put upon that passage, the same truth being most 
clearly and indisputably taught in other places of the New Testament, there is no more 
occasion for adding it, than there is inconyenience in omitting it. 


2. Errors or IMPERFECTIONS 72) the manuscript, from ‘which a 
transcriber copied, are a further source of various readings. 


Besides the mistakes arising from the strokes of certain letters being 
faded or erased, others of a contrary nature may arise from the transpa- 
rency of the paper or vellum, whence the stroke of a letter on one side 
of the leaf may seem to bea part of the letter on the other side of the 
leaf, and in this manner O may be taken for Θ. 


According to Wetstein, this very accident happened to Mill, in examining the cele- 
brated passage (1 Tim. iii. 16.) in the Codex Alexandrinus, Mill had asserted in regard 
to the OC in this manuscript, that some remains of a stroke were still visible in the 
middle of the omicron, and concluded therefore that the word was properly OC. But 
Wetstein, who examined this manuscript more accurately, could discover no trace of any 
stroke in the omicron, but took notice of a circumstance which he supposes led Mill into 
error. On the other side of the leaf, directly opposite to Ὁ, is the letter €, in the word 
€YCEBEIA, the middle stroke of which is visible on the former side, and occupies the 
hollow of Ὁ. Wetstein having made the discovery, called several persons to witness, 
who confirmed the truth of it. But this hypothesis of Wetstein’s has been questioned by 
Dr. Woide', and has been most clearly disproved by Dr. Berriman.2? In order to dis- 
cover the genuine reading of a manuscript where the letters are faded, Michaelis recom- 
mends the critic to have recourse to such as are related to it, either in time, place, or 
character, and if possible to those which were immediately copied from it while the letters 
were still legible. Velthusen and Griesbach are unanimous in regard to the propriety of 
this rule, but in their application of it to 1 Tim, iii. 16. they have drawn directly opposite 
conclusions. Those who endeayour to supply what time has destroyed, and venture to 
write anew the remnant, or seeming remnant, of a faded stroke, are guilty of an act that 
deserves the highest censure: the Codex Alexandrinus, Codex Ephrem, and Codex Cla- 
romontanus, have all suffered in this manner, but the authors of these amendments have 
deprived their successors of the means of judging for themselves, and have defeated the 
end which they intended to answer. 

Again, the omission of a passage in an antient manuscript, which the writer added 
afterwards in the margin, might lead a copyist into error, unless it was particularly 
marked in what part of the text the passage ought to be inserted. Many manuscripts are 
still extant, in which omissions are in this manner supplied, especially in those preserved 
at Moscow, which Matthzi has extracted and accurately described in his critical edition of 
the New Testament. 


3. A third source of various readings is CriticaL CoNJECTURE, 
or an intended improvement of the original text. 


“Τὴ reading the works of an author of known literary reputation 
we ascribe grammatical or orthographical errors, if any are to be found, 
rather to a mistake of the printer than to a want of knowledge in the 
writer. In the same manner the transcriber of a manuscript attributes 
the faults of his original to the error of a former copyist, and alters them, 
as he supposes they were written by the author. But if he. carries his 
critical conjectures too far, he falls himself into the error which he in- 
tended to avoid.” This may be done in various ways. 

(1.) Thus the transcriber may take an expression to be faulty which in 
reality is not so; or he may mistake the sense of the author, and suppose that 
he has discovered a grammatical error, when, in fact, he himself construes 
Jalsely : —or the grammatical error intended to be corrected actually pro- 
ceeded from the author himself.* 


1 Novum Testamentum Grecum, e Codice MS. Alexandrino ; Prefat. 8. 87. p. xxxi. 

2 Critical Dissertation upon 1 Tim. iii. 16. pp. 153—160. 

3 With regard to these corrections of grammatical errors, Michaelis has laid down the 
four following rules, viz. 

“1. In those passages where we find only an apparent grammatical error, the seem- 
ingly erroneous reading may be generally considered as the genuine, and the other read- 
ings as corrections, and therefore spurious. 
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(2.) Further, some critical copyists have not only corrected ungrammati- 
cal or inaccurate expressions, but have even converted inelegant into ele- 


gant phrases: and they have likewise omitted words that appeared to them 
superfluous, or the difference of which they did not understand. ‘ 
Thus, in Mark vii. 37. τους adadous, the dumb, is omitted as superfluous in Griesbach’s 
MS. 28. (Colbertinus 4705, or Colbertinus 2. of Dr. Mill’s notation.) So, in Mark x. 
19. Μη amosnpnons, defraud not, is omitted in the Codices Vaticanus and Cyprius, and 
in eighteen other manuscripts, as wel] as in the Armenian version, and also in Theophylact. 
It seems included in μη κληψης, do not steal, and does not occur in-the other Gospels. 
Once more, AeyovTos, saying, (Matt. i. 22.) is omitted, because the transcriber deemed it 
an unnecessary addition after the words, that which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet. 


(3.) But ofall the sources of various lections which are referable to this 
head, the most ample, according to Michaelis, and the most productive of 
spurious passages in the New Testament, is the practice of altering parallel 
passages so as to render more perfect their conformity to each other. The 
Gospels in particular have suffered in this way; and Saint Paul's Epistles 
have very frequently been interpolated, in order to make his quotations from 
the Old Testament harmonise with the Septuagint version, where they dif- 
fered from the exact words of the latter. 


Two or three instances of alterations from parallel passages will confirm this remark. 


Thus, in Matt. xii. 8. For the son of man is lord even of the sabbath-day, kat, even, is 
omitted in eighty-seven manuscripts, and in several printed editions, as well as in the 
Syriac, Arabic, the Persie in Bp. Walton’s Polyglott, the Coptic, Armenian, Sclavonic, 
and Italic versions, and also in the passage as quoted by Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, 
Chrysostom, Euthymius, and Theophylact. It has been added from the parallel passage 
in Mark ii. 28. or in Luke vi. 5.; and is justly rejected by Griesbach as an interpolation. 
In Matt. xii. 35. τὴς καρδιας, of the heart, is wanting in one -hundred and seven manu- 
scripts as well as in several printed editions, and in the Arabic, Persic, Sclavyonic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old Italic, and Vulgate versions; it is also wanting in the passage as cited by 
Origen, the author of the Dialogue against the Marcionites, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Cyprian, Lucifer, Hilary, and Ambrosiaster. It has 
been inserted from the parallel place in Luke vi. 45. 

The clause in Matt. xxvii. 35. Iva mAnpedn To pndev (that it might be Sulfilled which 
was spoken), &c. to the end of that verse, is omitted in one hundred and sixty-one manu- 
scripts in the Syriac MSS. and also in some Syriac editions, in the Arabic version both 
MSS. and also as printed in Bp. Walton’s Polyglott, in the Persic version of the Poly- 
glott, in all the manuscripts, and in most printed editions of the Coptic, Sahidic, Ethi- 
opic, and Sclavonic versions, in most MSS. and editions of the Vulgate Latin version, 
in several MSS. of the old Italic version ; and likewise in the verse as cited by Chrysos- 
tom, Titus of Bostra, Euthymius, Theophylact, Origen, the old Latin translator of 
Irenzus, Augustine, and Juvencus. This .clause has been interpolated from John xix. 
24, . Griesbach justly omits it.as decidedly spurious. 

Numerous similar interpolations have been made in the Acts of the Apostles, by these 
supposed amendments ; and where the same story is related more than once, transcribers, 
and more frequently translators, have supplied from the one what seemed to be deficient 
in the other. Not to multiply examples unnecessarily in illustration of this last remark, 
it will be sufficient to compare the narrative of Saint Paul’s conversion, as related by 
Saint Luke (Acts ix.), with the apostle’s own account of it in Acts xxii. and xxvi.; and 
also the two narratives of the conversion of Cornelius, described in Acts x. and xi. 


(4.) Lastly, some critics have altered the text of the New Testament in 


“9. Real grammatical errors, in the works of a correct and classical writer, are justly 
ascribed to a mistake of the copyist, and the same sentiments may be entertained of an 
author of less eminence, when among several copies one or two only have the false reading. 

“3, But when expressions that deviate from the strictness of grammar are found in 
the writings of an author who had not the advantage of a learned education, and was to- 
tally regardless of the accuracy of his style, not in single but repeated instances, and 
retained in a very great number of manuscripts, they must be attributed, not to the 
transcriber, but the author. 

“4, When one grammatical error in particular is frequently found in one and the same 
writing, as the improper use of the nominative in the book of Revelation, no doubt can be 
made that it proceeded from the author himself.’”— Michaelis, vol. i. p. 306, 
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conformity to the Vulgate version; but various readings, which are evi-, 
dently derived from this source, are utterly undeserving of attention. 


4, WitLruLt CorrupTions, zn order to serve the purposes of a party, 
whether orthodox or heterodox, are another source of various readings. 


Among the antient heretics no one has been more severely charged with falsifying the 
sacred text, in order to support his tenets, nor has any one more justly deserved the cen- 
sure, which has been bestowed upon such unwarrantable conduct, than Marcion, Yet 
Michaelis has shown that all his deviations from the text in common use are not wilful 
corruptions, but that many of them are really various readings ; and he has exculpated the 
Arians from the same charge. It is, however, well known that Marcion caused the two 
first chapters of Saint Luke’s Gospel to disappear from his copy, as also Luke iv. 37, 
$8, 89, In Luke viii. 19. he also expunged the words ἡ unrnp kat οἱ ἀδελφοι αὐτου, his 
mother and brethren. In Mark xy. 28. instead of μετα avouwy ελογισϑη, he was numbered 
with the transgressors, the Eutychians read vexpwy, dead, in order to support their hypo- 
thesis, that Christs’s body was an aérial form and not human. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that some corruptions have been de- 
signedly made by those who are termed orthodox, and have subse- 
quently been preferred when so made, in order to favour some received 
opinion, or to preclude an objection against it. As this is a source of 
various readings (we believe) but little known, and less considered, 
we shall adduce two or three examples from Pfaff’s dissertation on vari- 
ous readings, who has considered the subject at length. 

(1.) Mark xiii. $2. Ovde o wos. These words are omitted in some manuscripts, and 
rejected by some of the fathers, because they thought it. favoured the Arians. Ambrose, 
who flourished in the fourth century, states that many manuscripts in his time omitted them. 

2.) Luke i. 35. After γεννώμενον, the words ex σου have been added in several ma- 
nuscripts in the Syriac, Persic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and other translations, as well as in 
numerous quotations of the fathers, in opposition to the Eutychians, who denied the two 
natures of Jesus Christ. 

(3.) Luke xxii. 43. The whole verse is omitted in the Alexandrian and some other 
manuscripts, because some orthodox Christians imagined that the mention of an angel’s 
strengthening our Saviour during his agony in the garden detracted from his Deity. 

(4.) 1 Cor.xv. 5. Saint Paul asserts that Christ appeared after his resurrection to 
the twelve, τοις δωδεκα, though at that time two of the number were wanting, Thomas 
being absent, and Judas Iscariot being dead. Some manuscripts therefore read evdexa, 
eleven, lest the sacred historian should be charged with falsehood, though every attentive 
reader of the New Testament knows that the Apostle, in writing this, used the figure 
called synecdoche, in which a part is put for the whole. 

(5.) Matt. i. 18. Πριν ἡ συνελϑὲειν avtous (before they came together), and 25. avrns τον 
mpototokoy (her first born), are in some copies designedly omitted, lest any should doubt 
the perpetual virginity of Mary the mother of Christ. 


IV. The causes of various readings being thus ascertained, the 
next step is to consider the sources whence the true reading is to be 
determined. The legitimate sources of emendation, are 1. Manu- 
scripts; 2. The most antient and best Editions; 3. Antient Ver- 
sions, (and, for the Old Testament in particular, the Samaritan text 
of the Pentateuch, together with the Masora, and the Talmud); 
4. Parallel Passages; 5. Quotations from the Old and New Testa~ 
ment in the works of the Fathers; and 6. Critical Conjecture. But 
these various sources are all to be used with great judgment and 
caution, as being fallible criteria; nor is the common reading ever 
to be rejected but upon the most rational grounds. 

1. Manuscripts. — Having already given some observations on 
the age of the manuscripts, together with an account of some of the 
most antient’, it will only be necessary that we should in this place 


! See an account of the principal Hebrew and Greek MSS, in pp. 87—93, 94, 95. 115 
—157. of the present volume. 
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offer a few hints concerning their relative value, and the application 
of them to the determination of various readings. 


(1.) In general, then, we may affirm that the present copies of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, under the guardianship of the Jewish, 
Samaritan, and Christian churches, agreeing in every thing essential, are 
of the same authenticity and authority with the original autographs ; not- 
withstanding the errors that have crept into them, from whatever cause. 

(2.) The number of manuscripts, however, is not so much to be considered, 
as their quality, antiquity, and agreement with the most antient interpreters ; 
for the true reading may be preserved in a single manuscript. 

(3.) Those manuscripts are to be accounted the best, which are most con- 
sonant with those used by the antient interpreters ; and, with regard to the 
Old Testament, in particular, M. de Rossi states, that those manuscripts are 
in every case preferable which have not been tampered with by the Maso- 
retes, and which have the Chaldee paraphrase interjected, in alternate verses. 

(4.) Although, other things being equal, the more antiently and accurately 
written manuscripts are to be preferred, yet a recent and incorrect copy 
may often have the better reading, because it may have been transcribed 

rom an excellent and antient copy. 

(5.) An accurate manuscript ts preferable to one that is negligently 
writen. 

Various readings, therefore, particularly in the Hebrew Scriptures, which are found 
in manuscripts transcribed by a learned person, or for a learned person, from some cele- 
brated or corrected copy, are to be preferred to those written for private use; and the 
readings found in antient and unpointed manuscripts, written for the use of the syna- 
gogue, are better than those found in Masoretic exemplars. 

(6.) The first erased reading of a manuscript is not always an error of 
the copyist, nor is the second substituted one always the better reading. 
Both are to be tried by the touchstone of the antient versions, and in the 
Pentateuch by the Samaritan text also. 

(7.) Other things being equal, Michaelis states, that a Lectionarium is 
not of equal value with a manuscript of the same antiquity that contains 
the books of the New Testament complete, because in the former the text 
was frequently altered, according to the readings which were most approved 
at the time when it was written ; though Lectionaria sometimes have read- 
ings of great importance. ' 

(8.) In reckoning up the number of manuscripts for or against any par- 
ticular reading, it will be necessary, 

First, 70 distinguish properly between one manuscript and another, that 
the same MS. be not counted twice over, and consequently ONE pass for TWO. 

This (it is now ascertained) was the case with the Codex Bez, which has been proved 
to be the same which was the second of Stephens’s MSS. marked β, and not two distinct 
manuscripts. Wherever, therefore, a number of manuscripts bears evident marks of 
having been transcribed in succession, that is, each of them being first a copy taken from 
another, and then an original having a copy taken from it, or where all are taken from 
one common original, they are not to be considered as furnishing so many different in- 
stances of various reading, but should be estimated only as one, whose authority resolves 
itself into that of the first manuscript. Inattention to this circumstance has contributed to 
increase the number of various readings beyond what they really are. But though two 
manuscripts, one of which is copied from the other, can be admitted only as a single evi- 
dence, yet, if a-word is faded in the more antient one, it may be supplied from that which 
is more modern, Manuscripts which, though not immediately copied from each other, 
exhibit a great uniformity in their readings, seem to be the produce of the same country, 
and to have, as it were, the usual readings of that country. A set of manuscripts of this 
kind is to be considered as the same edition, in which it is of no importance to the 
authenticity of a reading whether five hundred or five thousand copies be taken. Numbers 
alone, therefore, decide nothing in the present instance. 


1 Introduction, Vol. 11, p. 161. 
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Srconpty, We must carefully observe what part of the Scriptures the 
several manuscripts actually contain, and in what respects they are de- 
Sective. 


There are few MSS. extant, which contain either the Old or the New Testament en- 
tire, and have been transmitted to us without loss and damage. Of the MSS. of the Old 
Testament, which have been described in pp. 87—89. supra, not one is complete; and 
with regard to the New Testament, we have already seen that the Codices Alexandrinus, 
Vaticanus, and Leicestrensis, are mutilated. Other MSS. contain the Gospels, or the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles ; others the Acts and Pauline Epistles, or the Catholic 
Epistles, or both; others have the Epistles by themselves ; and there are several manu- 
sctipts which"contain the whole of the New Testament! except the Apocalypse ; to which 
are to be added the Lectionaries, or select portions of the New Testament, which were 
read as lessons, or Epistles and Gospels in the service of the church. Now it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we observe the state and condition of MSS., in order that we may 
avoid false conclusions and inferences from the non-production of a manuscript for a 
various reading by any editor of the New Testament, who professedly gives an account of 
the various readings of MSS.., as if it therefore did not vary, when in reality the text itself 
was wanting therein; and also in order that we may not cite a MS. in favour of any 
reading, where in truth such MS. has no reading at all. From inattention to this 
obvious rule, Amelotte ! cited the first codex of Stephens, the Complutensian, Cardinal 
Ximenes’s, Cisneros’s, and that of Alcala, as so many different manuscripts, when, in fact, 
there was but one and the same printed edition. 


THIRDLY, we must also observe whether the MSS. have been entirely 
and exactly collated. 


Sometimes, perhaps, only the more noted and important texts have been consulted. This 
was the case with the Codex Claromontanus, as collated by Beza, and also with the MSS. 
of the Apostolic Epistles in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, which have only been 
collated for the controverted clause in 1 Johny. 7. Sometimes also it happens that MSS. 
have come late into the hands of editors of the New Testament, after the printing was 
begun, and consequently only part of the various lections have been exhibited. This was 
the case both with Dr. Mill and with Griesbach in their critical editions. Again, it 
sometimes happens that a manuscript has been collated in the beginning, but, from some 
accident or other, the collation of it has not been completed. This was the éase with the 
Codex Cyprius, of which we had no entire collation until Dr. Scholz printed one at the 
end of his Dissertation on that manuscript 2, and also with the Codex Montfortianus, which 
was collated in the Gospels and most parts of the Acts of the Apostles, and in part of the 
Epistle to the Romans, Nor had we any complete collation of it, until the Rev. Dr. 
Barrett printed one at the end of his fac-simile of the Codex Rescriptus of Matthew’s 
Gospels, now preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin.3 It is therefore abso= 
lutely necessary that we should inquire into these particulars, that we may not be deceived 
ourselves, or deceive others, by alleging an authority that has never been examined. 


2. The best and most antient PRINTED EpiTIoNns, an account of 
which is given in the Appendix to this volume, are so far only to be 
admitted in evidence, as they are zmmedzately taken from manuscripts. 
The various readings, however, which they contain, are not to be 
neglected, particularly those of the Hebrew Bibles printed in Rabbi 
Ben Chaim’s or Hajim’s Masoretical edition. In the New Testa- 
ment, as the readings found in all the printed editions rest on the 
authority of a few manuscripts which are not always the most antient, 
the concurrence of all these editions cannot confer great authority on 
the readings adopted by them, in opposition to others which appear 
to be well supported. 


΄ 


1 Amelotte, the bitter enemy of the learned and pious Port-Royalists, published a 
French translation of the New Testament in four volumes, 8vo., in the years 1666—1668. 
In his notes he boasted of having consulted all the manuscripts in Europe, which he afters 
wards confessed he had not seen! Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. ii. pp,95—97. 

2 Scholz, Cure Critice in Historiam Textus Evangeliorum, pp. 80—90. 

3 Barrett, Evangelium secundum Mattheum ex Codice Rescripto in Bibliotheca Col, 
legii SS. Trinitatis juxta Dublin. Appendix, pp. 5—35. 
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3. The antrent Versions (of which an account has already been 
given), though not free from error, nevertheless afford important as- 
sistance towards determining the true readings of passages, as they 
show what readings their authors considered to be genuine: but it is 
necessary that we consult only correct texts οἵ such versions. 


(1.) Antient Versions are a legitimate source of emendation, unless upon 
collation we have reason to conclude that the translators of them were 


clearly mistaken. 

One or two examples will illustrate this remark. In Jamesv. 12. many MSS., the 
Arabic of the London Polygtott, the Armenian and the Sclavonic versions, as also the 
Monk Antiochus, Oecumenius, and Theophylact, read iva wn ets ὕποκρισιν πεσῆτῃε, lest 
ye fall into hypocrisy. But the Codices Alexandrinus and Vaticanus, and several other 
manuscripts, besides the printed editions, and the Syriac, Arabic (as edited by Erpenius), 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Vulgate, and other versions, all read the clause as it appears in our 
authorised English version, which is unquestionably the true reading, viz. iva μὴ vo 
κρισιν mweonte, lest ye fall into condemnation. Again, in 1 Pet. v. 13. weread, aomagerat 
υμας ἢ ev Βαβυλωνι συνεκλεκτη. Here some word is evidently to be supplied, in order to 
complete the sense. Dr. Mill conjectures that Peter’s wife was intended. But the word 
exkAnota, church, is found in the margin of two manuscripts (4 and 33 of Griesbach’s no- 
tation), and in the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, and Vulgate versions. It ought therefore 
to be received into the text. It is very properly supplied in Jéalic characters by the 
learned and venerable translators of our authorised English version, who render the verse 
thus : — The church that is at Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you. Once 
more, in 2 Pet. ii. 2. the apostle, predicting the false teachers who would corrupt the 
church by their destructive doctrines, says, that many shall follow, αὐτῶν ταις απωλειαις; 
their destructions, that 15, their pernicious ways (as our translators have rendered it), their 
heresies of destruction or destructive opinions, mentioned in the preceding verse. This 
reading, however, is only found in the MSS. 43 and 65 of Griesbach’s notation (both 
of the twelfth century), and ina few others of no note. But instead of it, we read, 
ασελγειαις, that is, lasciviousnesses or wncleannesses, in the Codices A. B.C. (Alexan- 
drinus, Vaticanus, and Ephremi): and in more than fifty other manuscripts, most of 
which are among the most antient, correct, and authentic. ‘This is also the reading of 
both the Syriac, all the Arabic, the Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Sclavonic, and Vulgate 
versions, and of the fathers Chrysostom, Theophilus, Oecumenius, and Jerome. The 
word ἀσελγειαις, lasciviousnesses, is, therefore, beyond all doubt, the true reading, and is 
very properly printed as such by Griesbach: and it points out the nature of the heresy 
intended by the apostle. It was a sort of antinomianism. The heretics alluded to, pam- 
pered and indulged the lusts of the flesh ; and if the Nicolaitans are meant, it is very ap- 
plicable to them, for they taught the community of wives, &c. 


_ (2.) Antient manuscripts, supported by some of the antient versions and 
by the sense, render a reading certainly right, though it be not found in the 
more modern. 

In Isa. viii. 10. we read, If thow draw out thy soul to the hungry. This, Bishop Lowth 
remarks, is a correct rendering of the present Hebrew text, but it isan obscure phrase, and 
without example in any other place. Instead, however, of 75) (Navesuek) thy soul, eight 
manuscripts (three of which are antient) read yor (LaHemexK) thy bread; and so it is 
rendered in the Syriac version. The proper reading thereof is, draw out (or bring forth) 
thy bread. The Septuagint version expresses hoth words, τὸν aproy ex Τῆς Ψυχὴ σου, thy 


bread from thy soul. ! 

(3.) The concurrence of the antient versions is sufficient to establish a 
reading as certainly right, when the sense or parallel place shows both the 
propriety of that reading, and the corruption of what is found in the copies 
of the original. 


1 Gerard’s Institutes, p.271. Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 343. Another eminent com- 
mentator, however, defends the common reading and rendering. He is of opinion, that 
the emendation above proposed is a gloss, and should not be adopted. ‘* To draw out the 
soul in relieving the poor, is to do it not of constraint or necessity, — but cheerfully, and 
is both nervous and elegant. His soul pities, and his hand gives.”»— (Dr. A. Clarke on 
Isa. lviii. 10.) 
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Thus, in Proy. xviii, 21. (22 of English version) we read, Whoso findeth a wife, find- 
eth a good thing. ‘This is not true in every instance ; it contradicts other maxims of the 
inspired writer, as Dr. Kennicott has shown, who is sufficiently eloquent on this occasion. 
He therefore conjectured that Solomon originally expressed himself thus ; he that findeth 
a 600} wife, findeth a good thing, and obtaineth favour from the Lorp. This reading de- 
rives a strong confirmation from the fact, that the epithet for good is uniformly found in 
the Septuagint Greek, the Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate versions. It is likewise found 
in two antient manuscript Chaldee paraphrases of the Book of Proverbs (one of which is 
at Cambridge, and the other in the King of Prussia’s library at Berlin). All these con- 
curring testimonies, together with the necessary sense of the text itself, prove that the 
Hebrew originally read, and ought to be so restored, He that findeth a good wife, findeth 
a good thing. ἢ 


(4.) The Samaritan Pentateuch, which is only a different copy of the 
same original text, being more antient than the Babylonish captivity, and 
religiously preserved in the antient Hebrew characters, is a legitimate 
source of emendation. Although it differs in many places from the present 
Hebrew text, and these differences have been made objections against its au- 


thority, because it has been taken for granted that it must be wrong wherever 


at 1s not conformable to the Hebrew; yet as this assumption proceeds on the 
erroneous supposition of the absolute integrity of the Masoretic copies, it 
ought not to be regarded. 

Bauer has given a considerable number of rules for the application 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch to the determination of various readings, 
which he has illustrated by examples, for the whole of which we have 
not room. ‘The following are such of his remarks as are of most ge- 
neral application. 


(1.) Where the Samaritan text has the larger sections repeated from the other chapters 
of the Pentateuch, it is interpolated, and the Hebrew text is on no account to be corrected 
from it. 

(2.) Where the Samaritan text contains readings in support of the peculiar dogmas en- 
tertained by the Samaritans, there it is to be considered as altered by the fraud of that sect. 

(3.) Where the Samaritan text more strictly follows the rules of grammar, avoiding 
enallages of number and gender; and on the other hand, where the Hebrew text departs 
from those rules, not frequently expressing the enallage both of number and gender ;—in 
such cases the reading of the Hebrew text is preferable to that of the Samaritan. 

(4.) Where the Samaritan text contains a clearer reading, which removes any difficulty 
or obscurity, by the addition of a single word or phrase, there it has evidently been cor- 
rected by the Samaritan doctors, and the reading of the Hebrew copies is to be preferred. 
The application of this and the preceding canon to most of the corrections which Houbi- 
gant conceived might be drawn from the Samaritan Pentateuch, will show that those cor- 
rections are of no value whatever. 

(5.) Where a reading in the Samaritan text departs from that of the Hebrew text, in the 
guttural letters, the true reading is to be found in the latter. 

(6.) A various reading in the Samaritan text, which appears to be derived from the re- 
semblance of the shape of the letters, is to be rejected. 

(7.) A reading in the Samaritan text which is entirely unsupported by the authority of 
the Masoretic copies, and of the antient versions, is not to be regarded as the true one, and 
is not preferable to the Masoretic reading. 

(8.) Ifthe Samaritan text agrees with the Septuagint version (as frequently is the case), 
their testimony is to be considered but as one, from the very close affinity subsisting 
between them. 

(9.) A various reading of the Samaritan Pentateuch is of the greatest value when it is 
confirmed by the antient versions of Aquila, and Symmachus, by the Syriac version, the 
Chaldee paraphrase, and the best and most antient Hebrew MSS. Thus, in Gen. xxii. 
13. instead of, behold sEHIND him ὝΠΟ (acuer), the Samaritan reads 178 (acuap) one, and 
with this reading agree the Septuagint and Syriac versions, the Targum or Chaldee 
paraphrase of Onkelos, and twenty-nine of the manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott, 
together with thirteen of those collated by De Rossi. The proper rendering therefore of 
this verse is, dnd Abraham lifted up his eyes and looked ; and behold a ram caught in a 
thicket by his horns. 


1 Kennicott’s Second Dissertation on the Hebrew Text, pp. 189—192. Dr. Gerard 
has given four additional instances of the above rule. Institutes, pp. 272, 273. 
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The two following canons are selected from Dr. Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criti- 
cism, (pp. 270, 271.) with a few corrections, 

(10.) Readings in the Pentateuch supported by the Samaritan copy, a few Hebrew 
MSS., the antient versions, parallel places, and the sense, are certainly right, though they 
are not found in the generality of Hebrew manuscripts nor in editions. 

Thus in Gen. 1. 25. after ye shall carry up my bones from hence, the parallel text in 
Exod. xiii. 19. twelve manuscripts, the Samaritan Text, the Septuagint, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Vulgate versions, all add with you. These words, therefore, are part of the text, and 
are very properly incorporated in it by Dr. Boothroyd, in his new translation of the 
Scriptures. : 

In Lev. ix. 21. the common reading is, as Moses commanded: but in thirty manuscripts 
the Samaritan text, the Septuagint and Arabic versions, and the Targum of Onkelos, we 
read, As Jehovah commanded Moses: which unquestionably is the true reading, and is 
supported not only by these authorities, but also by the whole chapter itself. 

(11.) Readings in the Pentateuch, supported by the Samaritan text, antient versions, 
parallel places, and the sense, are certainly right, though they are not found in any (or in 
only one) Hebrew manuscript now extant. 

Thus in Gen. ii. 94. we read, dnd they shail be one flesh ; but it is they rwo in the Sama- 
ritan text, and in the Septuagint, Syriac, Old Italic, Vulgate, and Arabic versions compared 
with Matt. xix. 5. Mark x. 8. 1 Cor. vi. 16. Eph.v. 31., Philo Judus, Tertullian, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, and Augustine. In Exod. vi. 20. after she bare him Aaron and 
Moses, ‘‘and Miriam their sister,’’ is added in the Samaritan text, the Septuagint and 
Syriac versions, and in one manuscript. There is no doubt but that it forms part of the 
sacred text. Again, in Exod, xii. 40. we read, The sojourning of the children of Israel, 
who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years. But this is not true, for it 
was only two hundred and fifteen years ; and it contradicts Gal. iii. 17. which says, that 
it was only four hundred and thirty years from the calling of Abraham, two hundred and 
fifteen of which elapsed before the going into Egypt. (Compare Gen, xii. 4. xvii. 1, 21. 
xxv. 26. and xlvii. 9.) The following is the verse as it appears in all the MSS. and 
editions of the Samaritan Pentateuch, confirmed by the Alexandrian Manuscript of the 
Septuagint. Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, and of their fathers, which they 
sojourned in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years. 
This is the true reading, and removes all doubt and obscurity. It is proper to remark, 
that the last three examples of additional passages from the Samaritan text are introduced 
by Dr. Boothroyd into the text of his translation of the Bible. 


(5.) Such antient versions as were immediately made from the original 


are proper sources of emendation, when our present Hebrew and Greek 
manuscripts disagree ; and their respective value is in proportion to their 
priority of date, their being made from accurate exemplars, their being lite- 
ral translations, and their being confirmed by one another, and, as far as 
respects the Pentateuch, by the Samaritan text ; for the sole dissent of ver- 
sions, unsupported by other authorities, constitutes only a dubious lection. 


Before, however, we admit any various reading into the text on the authority of an 
antient version, we must be certain that the text of such version has not been corrupted, 
And no various reading can be derived from the modern Latin Versions of the Greek or 
Oriential versions, which are given in the Polyglotts, because the Latin translators have in 
some instances mistaken the sense of such Oriental versions. 


(6.) The Greek version of the Old Testament, called the Septuagint, being 
the most antient and illustrious, is preferable to the Old Syriac version of 
the same portion of Scripture ; but the Old Syriac version of the New Tes- 
tament, being executed at the close of the apostolic age, and consequently the 
most antient of all the translations of the New Testament, is preferable to 
every other version of it. 

The readings pointed out by the Greek version are sometimes the genuine lections, even 
when they are not found in any Hebrew manuscripts now extant. For instance, in 
Gen. iv. 8. we read, And Cain said to Abel his brother : And it came to pass, when they were 
in the field, &c. Here there is a manifest deficiency in all the Hebrew MSS. and printed 
editions. The translators of the authorised English version, not being able to find that any 
thing was said on this occasion, ventured to intimate that there was a conversation, inde- 
finitely, and therefore rendered the first clause of the verse, and Cain talked with Abel his 
brother. The deficiency, which exists in all the MSS. and editions, is supplied in the 
Septuagint version, which is supported by the Samaritan text, the Syriac and Vulgate Latin 
versions, the two Chaldee Targums, the Greek translation of Aquila, and by the passage as 
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cited by Philo: all of which supply the deficient words, Let us go out into the field. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that they form part of the original text, and that the verse ought to 
be translated thus: And Cain said wnto Abel his brother, Let us go out into the field. And it 
came to pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him. 

Again, in Acts xiii. 18. we read about the time of forty years suffered he (ἑτροποφορησεν) 
their manners in the wilderness; that is, he dealt indulgently with them. However the 
Israelites provoked Jehovah, he mercifully bore with and endured them. On which clause 
we find in the margin of our authorised version the following conjecture: Gr. ἑτροποφορήσεν, 
perhaps for ἑτροφοφορησεν, bore or fed them asa nurse beareth or feedeth her child. This 
conjecture is confirmed by the Codices Alexandrinus, Ephremi, and Basileensis, and four 
others of less note, as well as by the Syriac, Arabic, Coptic, and Ethiopic versions, and the 
quotations in some of the fathers ; all of which read ἑτροφοφορησεν, he nourished and fed 
them, or bore them about in his arms as a tender nurse does her child. This reading agrees 
excellently with the scope of the place, and is at least of equal value with that in the com- 
monly received text. Griesbach has therefore admitted it, and excluded the other. Both 
readings, indeed, when rightly understood,’ speak nearly the same sense; but the latter is 
the most expressive, and agrees best with St. Paul’s discourse, and with the history to which 
he alludes. The same form of expression occurs in Exod. xix. 4. Numb. xi. 12. Isa. 
xlvi. 3, 4. and I xiii. 9. 


(7.) Lhe Oldest Latin Versions of the New Testament, being of very high 
antiquity, notwithstanding they contain some false readings, are nevertheless 
of great value, because they lead to a discovery of the readings in very antient 
Greek manuscripts, that existed prior to the date of any that are now extant. 
The vulgate, for instance, in its present state, being (as we have already seen) 
a mixture of the Old Italic version, and that of Jerome, points out the state 
of the original text, partly in the first and partly in the fourth century, and 
at gives great authority to those readings which it clearly indicates: it also 
contains several which are preferable to the present readings, and are sup- 
ported by some of the best and oldest manuscripts. 


Thus the literal rendering of Jer. li. 19. is — He ts the former of all things, and the rod 
of his inheritance, which is unintelligible. The venerable translators of our authorised 
version have supplied Israel is the rod, &c. most probably from the parallel sentence in 
Jer. x. 16.; and that this is the true reading is evident from the Vulgate version, which 
reads et Israel sceptrum hereditatis ejus, and also from the Chaldee paraphrase, which is 
further supported by twenty-three manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott. ! 


(8.) The Syriac version being very literal, ascertains clearly the readings 
which it followed, to which, on account of its antiquity, it gives great autho- 
rity; and it has preserved some, that appear to be genuine. 


Thus in 2 Sam. xy. 7. we read, It came to pass after forty years, which is manifestly 
erroneous, though supported by the commonly printed Vulgate, the Septuagint, and the 
Chaldee. David reigned only forty years, and if we follow the text, the rebellion of 
Absalom would follow long after the death of David. In order to obviate this difficulty, 
some commentators have proposed to date from the time when David was first anointed by 
the prophet Samuel. But the Syriac version, (which is confirmed by the Arabic version, by 
Josephus, by the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate, by several manuscripts of the same version, 
and by Theodoret,) reads rour. Most learned men are of opinion that p»y>5 43 (ARBAYim) 
forty, is an error for ya x (ARBa) four. Accordingly, Dr. Boothroyd has adopted the 
reading of the Syriac version, and translates at the end of rour years, in his new version of 
the Old Testament. 


(9.) Every deviation in the antient versions, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is not to be considered as a proof of a various reading in the original 
manuscript whence it was taken ; for the translator may have mistaken the 
original word, or he may have given it a signification different from what it 
bears at present, and this is the case particularly with the Septuagint, 

(10.) One or a few antient versions may render a reading probable, when 
it is strongly supported by the sense, connection, or parallel places, in oppo~ 


! Gerard’s Institutes, p. 87. Kennicott’s Second Dissertation, pp. 439, 440. and his 


Dissertatio Generalis, § 41. at the end of the second volume of his Critical Edition of the . 
Hebrew Bible. 
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sition to one that does not agree with these, though found in other versions 
and in manuscripts. 


Thus, in Gen. xiv. 20. we read, And he gave tithes of all. This leaves it uncertain whether 
Melchizedek or Abram gave tithes. It rather seems to be the former, but it was the latter. 
In Heb. vii. 4. as well as the Samaritan text, and the Septuagint version, we have Abram 
gave to him a tithe of all, δωκεν ἄυτω ~ABpay Sexatny ἄπο παντων; which is probably the 


genuine reading. 

Again, in Isa. xl. 5. we read, dll flesh shall see together, which is an imperfect sentence. 
The translators of our authorised version have supplied ἐξ, referring to the glory of God 
mentioned in the preceding part of the verse. ‘This omission is antient, being prior to the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Vulgate versions: but all the copies of the Septuagint version and the 
parallel passage in Isa. Iii. 10. read, shail see the salvation of our God, which lection is ac- 
knowledged by Luke (iii. 6.). | Bishop Lowth therefore considers it as genuine, and has 
admitted it into the text of his translation of Isaiah. 


(11.) The concurrence of all or most of the antient versions, in a reading 
not found in manuscripts now extant, renders such reading probable, if it be 
agreeable to the sense, though not absolutely contrary to it.! 

Thus, in 1 Sam. ix. 7. we read, What shall we bring the man yy x-5 (La-1sH)? In one of the 
manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott, (No.182. a manuscript of the fourteenth century) 
we read ΟΝ word (LA-1SH H-ELoHEM), to the man of God? which is confirmed by the 
Chaldee paraphrase, and by the Septuagint, Syriac, Vulgate, and Arabic versions, and is 
probably the genuine reading. 


(12.) Of the Chaldee paraphrases*, when manuscripts vary, those are to 
be preferred which are the more antient, and which have not been corrected, 
according to the present Masoretic text. 

(13.) The Masora*, Talmud, and Talmudical writers are also sources of 
emendation, but of no great authority in readings of any moment. 

With regard to the Masora, that reading only is to be admitted from it 
which is supported by antient versions, and is in perfect harmony with 
the context, the analogy of language, and parallel passages. 


In Isa. ix. 2. (Heb. ; 3 of English version) we read, Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
and not the joy. The Ketib has yb (1a) not, with which the Vulgate version, and that of 
Symmachus agree ; but the Keri reads 5 (11) ¢o him, or it, that is, the nation ; and with this 
agree the Chaldee paraphrase, the Septuagint, the Vulgate version, the readings in the text 
of fifteen manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott, and six of those collated by M. De Rossi. 
The latter reading is not only best supported, but it is also excellently in unison with the 
preceding verse. Bishop Lowth has therefore adopted it, and translates thus: Thow hast 
multiplied the nation, thow hast increased their joy. 

Readings derived from the Talmud and Talmudical writers are only to 
be admitted, when they expressly cite the Hebrew text, and when their 
readings are confirmed by manuscripts. In judging of the various lections 
obtained from the Jewish writers, those which are collated from the 
Talmud, (though few in number,) are of great value, and equal to those 
furnished by Aquila, Symmachus, the Syriac version, and the Chaldee pa- 
raphrase. But such as are derived ‘from the commentaries and lexicons of 
the Rabbins, who lived between the tenth and thirteenth centuries, are 
(according to Prof. Bauer) to be accounted equal with the readings of 
manuscripts.4 

4. ParaLLeL Passaces afford a very material help in determin- 


ing various readings, where all other assistance fails. Cappel? and 


1 Gerard’s Institutes, pp. 280, 281. where several additional examples are given, for 
whieh we have not room. 

2 See an account of the Chaldee paraphrases, pp. 33—38. of this volume, 

3 See an account of the Masora in pp. 163—166. supra, and of the Talmud in Part TI. 
Book I. Chap. II. Sect. II. § 6. infra, of this volume. 

4 Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 444, 445. 

5 See his Critica Sacra, (lib, i, cc, iii—xiv.) vol. i, pp, 14—135, 8vo, edition, with 
Professor Vogel’s notes. 
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Dr. Kennicott ! have shown at great length what use may be made of 


parallel passages, in order to ascertain the genuine reading where it 


may be dubious, or to restore it where it may be lost. Professor 
Bauer has given an abstract of Cappel’s collection of parallel pas- 
sages in pp.235—238. of his Critica Sacra: and two or three instances 
will show the importance of them in ascertaining a true reading in the 
New Testament. 


In Matt. i. 4. not fewer than fourteen manuscripts and two of the fathers 
read Αμιναδαμ, Aminada ; but the parallel passge in 1 Chron. ii. 10. has 
Aminadas, which therefore is the genuine reading ofthe Evangelist. Again, 
in Matt. xxvii. 46. instead of λαμα (lama), many MSS. read Agia (lezma), 
Atma (lima), or λεμα (Lema); but a reference to Psal. xxii. 2. (Heb.; or 1. of 
English version), shows that A«ua is the proper reading. Once more, in 
Matt. ii. 23. the common reading is Nafaper (Nazaret); but in the Codices 
C. E. Κα. (Ephremi, Basileensis B. VI. 21. and Cyprius,) and many other 
MSS. of less note, besides several printed editions, and the Coptic, Arme- 
nian, Italic, Vulgate, and Anglo-Saxon versions, and also in the quotations 
of Eusebius and Cyril,we read NzfapeS (Nazareru). And that this is the true 
reading is evident from comparing the numerous other passages of the four 
Gospels in which this place is called Nazareth and not Nazaret. 

(1.) Where Parallel Passages, together with the sense, support the reading 
of antient manuscripts, they show that such reading is perfectly right. 

Thus in Isa. lxi. 4. we read, they shall build the old wastes : but the sentence is incom- 
plete, as we know not who are the builders. After they shall build, four MSS. (two of 
which are antient) add yy (Mamacn) they that spring from thee: and this reading is con- 
firmed by lviii. 12, where the sentence is the very same, this word being added. Bishop 
Lowth therefore receives it into the text, and translates the sentence thus : 

And they that spring from thee shall build up the ruins of old times. 


(2.) In a text evidently corrupted, a parallel place may suggest a reading 
perfectly genuine.” 


Thus, in the common printed editions of Judg. vii. 18. we read, Say, of the Lord and 
of Gideon. This is defective. The venerable English translators have, with great pro- 
prietys supplied the sword, 357 (Heres) from the successful exploit of Gideon, related 
in v. 20. The word which those learned but much traduced men thus supplied from 
a parallel place, proves to be right: for it is found in ten manuscripts, besides the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, and the Syriac and Arabic Versions. In like manner they have supplied 
the word fourth in 2 Kings xxv. 3. from Jer. lii. 6. to complete the sense ; and this supply 
is also confirmed by the different versions. 


(3.) To determine with accuracy the authority of parallel passages in the 
Old Testament, they should be divided into four classes, viz. 


1. Passages containing the historical narration of an event which occurred but once» 
or the record of a prayer or speech but once uttered. Ev. gr. Jos. xix. 50. xxiv. 30. 
comp. with Jud. ii. 9. 2 Sam. xxii. with Ps. xvilii The Book of Kings, with that of 
Chronicles. 2 Kings xxv. with Jer. lii, 2 Kings xviii. to xx. with Isa. xxxvi. to xxxix. 
Isa. ii. 2. 4. with Micah iv. 1—3. 

2. Passages containing a command, and either a repetition of it, or a record of its being 
obeyed: Ex. xx. 2—17. with Deut. v.6—22. Ex. xxv. to xxx. with xxxvi. to xxxix, 
Levit. xi. 13—19. with Deut. xiv. 12—18. Ezekiel xii. 6. with 7. 

3. Proverbial sayings, or’ expressions frequently repeated: Num. xxi. 28, 29, and 
χχῖν. 17. with Jer. xlviii- 45, 46. Ezek. v. 7. with xi.12. Jer. v. 9. and 29. with ix. 9. 
Psalm xlii. 5. 11. with xlili. 5. Jer. x. 25. with Psalm Ixxix. 6,7. Jer. x. 16. with li.19. 
Isa. xxiv. 17, 18. with Jer. xlviii. 43, 44. 


1 Τὴ his first Dissertation on the Hebrew Text, pp. 13. 79. 198. 444. 457. 461. 481. 
484. 502. 510. 

2 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 273. Where the reader will find several additional illustrations 
of this canon. ἐν : 
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4, Records of the same genealogies, 1Chron. with several chapters of Genesis, and Ezra, 
with Nehemiah. 


In any such passages as these, where there isa difference in numbers or 
names — where there is more than a verbal difference in records of the 
same transaction — or where there is even a verbal difference in copies of 
the same prayer or speech, in the printed text, but not in manuscripts and 
versions, there it is erroneous, and ought to be corrected.! 


5. Quotations from the Old and New Testaments in the Writings of 
the Fathers are an emendatory source which is by no means to be 
neglected: but only correct editions of their works should be con- 
sulted. Among the antient fathers of the church, those are particu- 
larly worthy of attention and collation who wrote in the Greek lan- 
guage ; because they spoke, and read, and wrote that very language 
in which the sacred writings of the New Testament were originally 
composed. The phrase and diction of those writings was, therefore, 
familiar to them ; they naturally expressed themselves in the Scripture 
style and language. When they referred to any texts of Scripture, 
or discoursed more at large upon them, they would of course be 
guided by the original Greek of the New ‘Testament >, and not by any 
version that had been made, and might possibly vary from it; whereas 
the Latin fathers being only accustomed to the Latin version, it is as 
much to be expected that they should conform their language, quo- 
tations, and comments to it; though, perhaps, upon some occasions, 
and according to their ability, taking notice also of the Greek original. 
A Latin father will be an evidence for the Latin version, where he 
takes no express notice of the Greek: and according to the clearness 
and fulness of that evidence, we may argue, that the Latin version, or 
some copy or copies of it, had that reading in his time, which is cited 
by him. And this may deserve to be attended to with regard to any 
omissions in the Greek MSS. which the Latin may be thought to have 
supplied: but still the testimony of the Latin father in this case will 
prove nothing more than the reading of a Latin version: by what 
authority that version is supported, jis a matter of further enquiry. 
Indeed where it can be shown that a Latin father followed no parti- 
cular version, but translated directly for himself (as Tertullian and 
Cyprian have frequently done); this brings us somewhat nearer to 
some manuscript in the original language, and may be considered, 
according as it shall happen to be circumstantiated, as a distinct tes- 
timony for the reading of some Greek MS. in particular. ὅ 

In order to judge of the true reading of any text of Scripture, 
from any quotation of it, with which we meet in the writings of the 
fathers, the following criteria have been laid down, principally by 


J.D. Michaelis. 


(1.) In considering the testimony of a single father, we are in the first 
place to enquire in what age he lived, and what were his abilities ? Whether 
he was a person of learning and judgment, of accuracy and exactness, or 


1 Hamilton’s Codex Criticus of the Hebrew Bible, p. 18. 

2 It is to be observed that the Greek Fathers generally quote the Old Testament from 
the Septuagint version, 

3 Dr. Berriman’s Dissertation on 1 Tim, iii. 16, pp. 28, 29. 
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otherwise? And also whether the treatise or work, in which the Scriptures 
are so quoted, be the genuine production of the writer whose name it bears ? 

(2.) Wherever it is certain that the quotations were actually taken from 
manuscripts, they are of very great importance in deciding on the authen- 
ticity of a true reading, and are in general to be preferred to any manu- 
scripts of the Greek Testament now extant, the oldest of which cannot be 
placed earlier than the end of the fourth or the commencement of the fifth 
century. 


If therefore a father, who flourished in the fifth and subsequent ages, has a particular 
reading, it is the same as if we found it in a manuscript of that time. 


(3.) As the fathers have frequently, though not always, quoted from 
memory, it is necessary to make a distinction between those passages which 
they expressly declare that they have taken literally from manuscripts, and 
those which they quote without any such assurance. 

(4.) We are not therefore to reject the quotation of a father, because it 
differs from the common text, but must first examine whether it cannot be 
discovered in manuscripts of the New Testament ; and to enable those who 
have access to manuscripts to make this comparison with ds much ease as 
possible, we should endeavour to procure the most accurate and copious ex- 


tracts from the writings of the fathers. 

If a reading, then, which had the appearance of being an error of memory, is actually 
discovered in manuscripts, we may without hesitation put it down in the list of various 
readings: its antiquity will be determined by the age in which the father who quoted it 
lived: and the manuscripts which contain it will afford a secondary evidence of its age 
and authenticity. But we must not judge of the writings of all the fathers, nor of all 
the writings of the same father, in the same manner, ‘They may be divided into three 
different classes. 1. Commentaries, to which may be referred also those discourses which 
were written as expositions of parts of the Bible. 2. Works of Education. 38. Polemical 
writings. In the first it is evident that the book which is expounded is not quoted from 
memory, but the author, in writing his commentary, had lying before him a manuscript of 
the Greek Testament. But with respect to the polemical writings of the fathers, those 
who are acquainted with their mode of disputation, and know that their principal object is 
sometimes to confound their adversaries rather than to support the truth, will refer the 
quotations which appear in these productions to the lowest class. Ifa father was acquainted 
with more than one reading to a passage, he would certainly quote that which best suited 
his purpose, and with which he could most easily confute his opponents. It is therefore 
not sufficient to know what reading he quotes, but we must likewise consider where he 
quotes it: and those therefore who collect various readings from the writings of the 
antient fathers, would do well to point out the book, chapter, edition, and page, in order 
to enable the reader to form a proper judgment. 


(5.) It is necessary to make an accurate. distinction between a quotation 
properly so called, and a passage of Scripture introduced and applied as 


part of a discourse. 

For if a writer, in treating asy known doctrine of the Bible, uses the words of Scrip. 
ture, he is at liberty to add or subtract, to contract or dilate them in a manner that is best 
adapted to the tenor of his discourse. But even such passages are not unworthy of notice, 
for if they are different in different manuscripts, and any one of these latter coincides with 
the former, the coincidence is not to be considered as a naatter of chance. But when no 
manuscript corroborates the reading in such a passage, it is intitled to no voice in deciding 
on the text of the Greek Testament, 


(6.) In collecting readings from the works of the fathers, an accurate 
distinction must be made between those who wrote in Greek, and those who 


wrote in another language. 

Properly speaking, the former only are to be considered when we select readings for the 
Greek Testament, and the latter immediately relate to the text of the version from which 
they are quoted, unless particular mention be made of the Greek, or the writer, like 
Jerome, made a practice of correcting the translation of his country from the original. 


(7.) It must also be observed whether a father takes notice of a teat only 


once, or but seldom, or very often. 
VOL. If. Oo 
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For a frequent repetition will make the slighter kinds of difference deserving of more 
attention ; whereas a single instance or two of that sort will be the more easily imputed to 
a slip of the memory, or a casual mistake, 


(8.) It is necessary to observe whether an author be uniform and con- 
sistent with himself, or different and various. 


Tf a text be found differently expressed by the same author, we shall often be at a loss 
to know which he esteemed the right: and sometimes, perhaps, he may be wrong in each ς 
and yet sometimes, too, it may be easily discovered, that one passage was designed to ex- 
press the text more exactly, and another was only a reference by memory, and from thence 
proceeded the variation. An example of this we have in Chrysostom. In his comment 
upon Acts xx. 28. he reads it exkAnotav Tov Θεου, Church of God, three times (though Dr. 
Mill cites him there for the reading of Kupiov (Lord): butinhis comment on Eph. iv. 12. 
he casually refers to this text, and quotes it probably by memory, and there he puts it down 
εκκλησιαν του Kuptov, that is, Church of the Lord. 


(9.) The writings of the fathers are to be compared, one with another 5 
and an inguiry must be instituted, what testimony arises from them upon 
the whole. 


If it be a point, of which they generally take notice, or in which they are agreed ; if we 
meet with no contrary voice, or none worthy of being regarded, or with some who argue 
for it, while others criticise or comment upon it, this will afford the clearest and strongest 
testimony that can be either desired or obtained. 


(10.) We must compare the evidence arising from an examination of the 
writings of the fathers, with that which appears to be the reading of the 
Greek manuscripts in general, and see how well they agree together. Where 


the MSS. in general and the fathers do agree, it must be something very 


extraordinary that will make it reasonable to believe that they are altogether 
in a mistake. Nay, that evidence from the fathers must be very strong, 
which will make it reasonable to think the Greek MSS. agreeing in general 
among themselves, are mistaken. 


A casual citation of a text will not be sufficient to prove them so mistaken, nor a bare 
comment upon a version, where it varies from the original: much less will this do, where 
opposite testimonies can be produced from Greek writers; and especially where those 
opposite testimonies are so full upon the point, as supposes and implies that they found 
the reading which they mention in the Greek copies which were in use in their days. If 
any instance can be found in which it can be clearly proved from the writings of the 
fathers, that the general and allowed reading of the Greek copies, in the early ages of the 
church was different from the general reading of the Greek MSS. in our days, we should 
without hesitation give up such general reading of our present MSS. _ But it is very 
questionable whether one single instance of this sort can any where be found: and those 
persons who raise general clamours about the corruption of the manuscripts of the sacred 
writings, wnsupported by any solid proofs, are no more to be heard, but still more to be con- 
demned, than those who speak in this manner of the writings of the fathers. But ina 
matter of doubt and uncertainty, where the MSS. of the sacred writings in the original 
language are divided, the united testimony of the fathers will turn the scale in favour of 
the side for which they appear, and will more powerfully establish and confirm the general 
reading of the Scripture MSS. where they are agreed, ! 


(11.) The Fathers having in general quoted the Scriptures very exactly, 
as they had it in their copies, whenever a reading followed by them agrees 
with any antient manuscript, it is in all probability the genuine reading. 


Thus, in most copies of Matt. vi. 1. we read, Take heed that you do not your ALMs 
(ελεημοσυνην): but in the Codices Vaticanus and Cantabrigiensis, and three or four other 
MSS. of less antiquity, as also in the old Italic and Vulgate versions and most of the 
Fathers, we read δικαιοσυνὴν, righteousness, that is, acts of righteousness. This reading is 
most agreeable to the mode of speech which obtained among the Jews 2 and consequently 
is the genuine one. Griesbach has therefore inserted it in the text. 


1 Berriman’s Dissertation, p. 38. 

2 That the Jews in the time of Christ understood the word 1)72, δικαιοσυνὴ, righteous- 
ness, In the sense of alms, is abundantly proved by Mr. John Gregory, Works, pp. 59, 60. 
(London, 1684, 4to.) and especially by Dr. Lightfoot, Works, vol. ii, pp. 153, 154. folio. 
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Again, in Luke x. 1. we read that the Lord appointed other seventy disciples. The Co- 
dices Vaticanus, Cantabrigiensis, and Medicus (No. 42. of Griesbach’s notation), to- 
gether with the Persian, Armenian, Vulgate, and four copies of the Old Italic versions, 
read εβδομηκοντα δυο, seventy-two; and in this reading they are supported by eleven 
Fathers principally of the Latin or Western Church. On the contrary, all the other 
MSS. have simply εβδομήηκοντα, seventy, in which reading they are supported by the 
learned Greek Fathers, Eusebius, Gregory Bishop ef Nyssa, Cyril, Euthymius, Theophy- 

\lact, and Theophanes, and by Irenzus, Tertullian, Ambrose, Jerome Damasus, and 
others among the Latin writers. The common reading, therefore, is established as the 
genuine one by the concurrence of the Fathers with MSS. 

Once more, in Johni. 28. we read that These things were done in Bethabara. This 
lection is found in thirty-one manuscripts, in the printed editions, in the Armenian ver- 
sion, and a late exemplar of the Sclavonic version, and is preferred by Origen, and after 
him by Eusebius, Suidas, Jerome, and others. But it is certain that, instead of Βηϑα- 
Bapa, we ought to read BySavia, Bethany, which word is found in the Codices Alexan- 
drinus, Vaticanus, Ephremi, Basileensis, Harleianus No. 5684, Seidelii, Stephani 7, 
Stephani 7, Regius No. 22432 (now 48) and Vaticanus 354, in B. and V. of Matthzi’s 
notation, in upwards of one hundred other MSS. of less antiquity, and in the Syriac, 
Armenian, Persic, Coptic, and Vulgate versions, and in three MSS. of the Sclavonic 
version (one of the twelfth, the other two of the fourteenth century). The reading of 
Βηϑανια, Bethany, is also confirmed by the most eminent of the primitive Fathers prior to 
the time of Origen (who is supposed to have first changed the reading); and is unques- 
tionably the genuine one. Griesbach has therefore inserted it in the text. 

(12.) The total silence of the Fathers concerning a reading, which would 
have confirmed their opinion in a controverted point, justly renders that 
reading suspicious, unless such total silence can be satisfactorily accounted 

Sor. 

This negative argument against a reading will be of little weight where it respects the 
writings of one single author only; and where it is founded only upon some particular 

rt of his works, and such author has himself taken notice of the text in other places, 
it will be of no weight at all. Nay, if but one or two only have made mention of a text, 
this will be a better proof that it was read in their days, than any omission of their con- 
temporaries, or of those that lived after them, will be a proof that it was not. But let us 
take this argument in the strongest light, and let the utmost possible be made of it; it can 
only furnish matter of doubt and enquiry ; it can at most amount to no more than pro- 
bable and presumptive evidence, and nothing can be positively and certainly concluded 
from it. One plain positive proof from the original MSS. or the antient versions, will be 
able to weigh it down, unless it can be shown that they have been altered and corrupted. 


6. The fragments of HERETICAL WRITINGS are not to be over- 
looked in the search for various readings: for the supposition is 
rash, that they generally corrupted the text of a// parts of the sacred 
Writings. ὦ 

7. CriricaAL ConJEcTwRE is not alone a legitimate source of emend- 
ation, nor is it at all to be applied, unless the text is manifestly 
corrupted, and in the most urgent necessity: for the conjectural 
criticism of an interested party, in his own cause, and in defiance of 
positive evidence, is little better than subornation of testimony in a 
court of law. 

(1.) Conjectural Readings, strongly supported by the sense, connection, 
the nature of the language, or similar texts, may sometimes be probable, es- 
pecially when it can be shown that they would easily have given occasion to 
the present reading: and readings first suggested by conjecture have some- 
times been afterwards found to be actually in manuscripts, or in some version. 


Thus, in Gen. i. 8. the clause, 4nd God saw that it was good, is wanting to complete the 
account of the second day’s work of creation, but it is found in the tenth verse in the mid- 
dle of the narrative of the third day’s work. Hence, many learned men have conjectured, 
either, 1. That the sentence, dnd the evening and the morning were the second day, has 
been transposed from verse 10. to verse 8.; or 2. That the clause, dnd God saw that it 


’ Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 119. (Andover, 1822.) 
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was good, has been transposed from verse 8. to verse 10. The latter conjecture affords the 
most probable reading, and is to be preferred, being confirmed by the Septuagint version ; 
the translators of which most evidently found this clause in the copies which they used. 


(2.) A Conjectural Reading, unsupported by any manuscripts, and unau- 
thorised by similarity of letters, by the connection and context of the passage 
itself, and by the analogy of fuith, is manifestly to be rejected. 


In the address of James to the apostles convened at Jerusalem, he gives it as his opinion 
that they should write to the believing Gentiles that they abstain from pollutions of idols, and 
fornication, and things strangled, and blood. (Acts xv. 90.) As the question related to the 
ceremonial and not to the moral law, the celebrated critic Dr. Bentley conjectured that for 
πορνειας, fornication, we should read χοιρειας, swine’s flesh ; and in this conjecture he has 
been followed by Mr. Reeves in the Scholia to his beautiful and useful editions of the 
Bible. But this reading is supported by no manuscript whatever, nor by any similarity 
of the letters, nor by the context of the passage ; for in the encyclical letter of the Apos- 
tles (ver. 25.) we read fornication. ~ If xotpetas had heen the correct lection in the first in- 
stance, it would have been unquestionably retained in the second. And when it is 
recollected that the word πορνεια, which in our version is rendered fornication, means not 
only the crime against chastity usually so called, but also adultery and prostitution of every 
kind (for which very many of the feasts of the idolatrous Gentiles were notorious), the 
force of the apostolic prohibition will be evident ; and the genuineness of the commonly 
received reading will be established in opposition to Bentley’s arbitrary conjecture. ἢ 


No one should attempt this kind of emendation who is not most 
deeply skilled in the sacred languages; nor should critical conjec- 
tures ever be admitted into the text, for we never can be certain of 
the truth of merely conjectural readings. Were these indeed to be 
admitted into the text, the utmost confusion and uncertainty would 
necessarily be created. The diligence and modesty of the Maso- 
rites are in this respect worthy of our imitation: they invariably in- 
serted their conjectures in the margin of their manuscripts, but most 
religiously abstained from altering the text according to their hypo- 
theses: and it is to be regretted that their example has not been 
followed by some modern translators of the Old and New Testament 
(and especially of the latter); who, in order to support doctrines 
which have no foundation whatever in the sacred writings, have not 
hesitated to obtrude their conjectures into the text. This is parti- 
cularly the case with the Greek and English New Testament edited 
by Dr. Mace in 1729, whose bold and unhallowed emendations were 
exposed by Dr. Twells, and also with the editors of the (Unitarian) 
improved version of the New ‘Testament, whose conjectures and 
erroneous criticisms and interpretations have been most ably exposed 
by the Rev. Drs, Nares and Laurence, the Quarterly and Kclectic 
Reviewers, and other eminent critics. 

V. Having thus stated the causes of various readings, and offered 
a few cautions with regard to the sources whence the true lection is 
to be determined,-it only remains that we submit to the reader’s at- 
tention a few general rules, by which an accurate judgment may be 
formed concerning various readings. 

1. We must take care, that we do not atlempt to correct that which does 
not require emendation. The earlier manuscript, ceteris paribus, 2s more 
likely to be right than the later, because every subsequent copy 18 liable to 
new errors. 


1 Other examples of unsupported conjectural emehdations may be seen in Pritii Introd. 
ad Lectionem Novi Testamenti, p. 398. ; Clerici Ars Critica, tom. 11. partili. sect. 1. 
c. 16, §11.; andin Wetstein’s Prolegom. ad Noy. Test. pp. 170. et seq. 
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This rule will prevent us from being misled by an immoderate desire of correcting 
what we may not understand, or what may at a first glance appear to be unsuitable to the 
genius of the Hebrew or Greek language, or to the design of an author. Wherever, 
therefore, any difficulty presents itself, it will be necessary previously to consider whether 
it may not be obviated in some other manner, before we have recourse to emendation ; 
and even ingeniously to acknowledge our ignorance, rather than indulge a petulant licen- 
tiousness of making corrections. Examples are not wanting of critics on the sacred 
writings, who have violated this obvious rule, particularly Houbigant, in the notes to his 
edition of the Hebrew Bible. 


2. That reading in which all the recensions of the best copies agree, and 
which is supported by all the antient versions, is to be accounted genuine. 

3. Readings are certainly right, and that in the very highest sense, at all 
consistent with the existence of any various reading, which are supported by 
several of the most antient manuscripts, or by the majority of them, — byalt 
or most of the antient versions, — by quotations, —by parallel places (if there 
be any),—and by the sense; even though such readings should not be found 
in the common printed editions, nor perhaps in any printed edition. 1 

Thus, in the common printed editions of 1 Kingsi. 20. we read, And thou, my Lord, O 
King, the eyes of all Israel are upon thee, which is not sense. Instead of 78), dnd rHov, 
we have NY, And now, in ninety-one of the manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott, in 
the Chaldee paraphrase, and in the Arabic and Vulgate versions, ‘This is the genuine 


reading, and is required by the sense. 
Again, in Matt. xxv. 29., we read, From him that hath not shall be taken away even that 


which he HATH, Kat Ὃ EXEI αρϑησεται. ‘This is found in all the antient copies, and in the 
majority of manuscripts, and in all the versions but one. But in twenty-two other manu- 
scripts, and in the Vulgate, as well as in some copies of the Syriac, Sclavonic, and Old 
Italic versions, and six Fathers, we read ‘O AOKEI EXEIN, that which he sEEMETH TO 
HAVE. But it is wrong, and has been corrected from Luke viii. 18. 


4. Greater is the authority of a reading, found in only a few manuscripts 
of different characters, dates, and countries, than in many manuscripts of a 
similar complexion. But, of manuscripts of the same family or recension, 
the reading of the greater number is of most weight. The evidence of ma- 
nuscripts is to be weighed, not enumerated: for the agreement of several 
manuscripts ts of no authority, unless their genealogy (if we may be allowed 
the term) is known; because it is possible that a hundred manuscripts that 
now agree together may have descended from one and the same source. 

5. Readings are certainly right, which are supported by a few antient 
manuscripts, in conjunction with the antient versions, quotations, parallel 
places (if any), and the sense; though they should not be found in most 
manuscript or printed editions, especially when the rejection of them in the 


Latter can be easily accounted for. 

The common reading of Psalm xxviii. 8. is, The Lorn is their strength V2? (tamo) ; 
but there is no antecedent. In six manuscripts and all the versions, however, we read, 
yay? (Leammo) of his people, which completes the sense. This emendation is pronounced 
by Bp. Horsley, to be ‘ unquestionable :’”’ he has therefore incorporated it in the text of 
his New Version of the Psalms, and has translated the sentence thus; 


Jehovah is the strength of his people. 


In most manuscripts and printed editions of Eph. v. 9. we read, The fruit of the Sprrir 
(του πνευματοΞ), is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth. But it is the fruit of the 
Licut (Tov @wros) in the Codices Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, and Claromontanus, Augi- 
ensis, San-germanensis, and Boernerianus, and six others of less note, as well as in the 
Syriac version, the Arabic version edited by Erpenius, the Coptic, Sahidic, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, Old Italic, and Vulgate versions ; and it is so quoted by seven of the fathers.” 
wos, light, is therefore considered by most critics as the true reading, because the Spirit 
is not mentioned in any part of the context; and this reading is inserted in the text as 
genuine by Griesbach. The connection, indeed, shows that this last is the true reading, 
which was altered by.some unknown copyist or critic, because it was uncommon, from 
Gal. v.22. As light (Eph. v. 8.) not only means the divine influence upon the soul, but 


1 Gerard’s Institutes, pp. 266—268. 
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also the Gospel, the apostle Paul might with admirable propriety say, that the fruit of the 
light (that is, of the Gospel) is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth : — goodness, 
αγαϑωσυνη, in the principle and disposition ; — righteousness, δικαιοσυνη, the exercise of 
that goodness in the whole conduct of life ; —and truth, αληϑεια, the director of that prin- 
ciple and of its exercise to the glory of God and the good of mankind. 


6. Of two readings, both of which are supported by manuscripts, the best 
25 to be preferred 5 but if both of them exhibit good senses, then that reading 
which gives the best sense is to be adopted. But, in order to determine the 
nature of the whole passage, the genius of the writer, and not the mere opi- 


nions and sentiments of particular interpreters, are to be consulted. 


In Psalm ii. 6. there are two readings, one of which is found in the Masoretic copies, 
and the other in the Septuagint version. ‘The former may be literally translated thus: Yet 
will I anoint my King upon my holy hill of Sion. This reading is supported by weighty 
evidence, viz. the Masora, the quotation of it in Acts iv. 27., the Greek versions of Aquila 
and Symmachus, the Chaldee paraphrase, and Jerome. The other reading, which is found 
in the Septuagint, may be thus rendered: But as for me, by him Iam appointed king on Sion, 
his holy mountain. Now here the authority for the two readings is nearly equal: but if we 
examine their goodness, we shall see that the Masoretic lection is to be preferred, as being 
more grammatically correct, and more suited to the context. 


7. A good various reading, though supported only by one or two witnesses 
of approved character, is to be preferred. 

8. In the prophetical and poetical books of the Old Testament, as well as 
in the New Testament, that reading is best which accords with the poetical 
parallelism. 

The subject of poetical parallelism is fully considered in Part II. Book 11. Chap. 11. 
infra. The application of this canon to the various readings of the Old Testament has 
long been recognised ; but as its applicability to the New Testament is not so obvious, we 
shall illustrate it by an example drawn from the latter. 

Thus in Matt. vii. 2. we read, 

Ev ὦ yap κρινετε, κριϑησεσϑε. 

Kar εν ὦ μετρειτε, αντιμετρηϑησεται ὕμιν. 

For, with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 

And with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 

For αντιμετρηϑήσεται; shall be measured again, (which is the reading of the common 
printed editions, of the manuscript by Matthai noted with the letter H, of the manuscript 
13 of Griesbach’s notation, of the Vulgate version, of some manuscripts of the Old Italic 
version, of Polycarp, of Clement of Alexandria, of Origen sometimes, and of the Latin 
Fathers), we read petpnonoetat, shall be measured, in the Codices Vaticanus, Harleianus 
No. 5684, Cyprius, Stephani ἡ, Regius 2243? (now 48), and Vaticanus 354, all of which 
are manuscripts in uncial characters of great antiquity, in twelve manuscripts in smaller 
characters, by Griesbach, numbered 1, 17, 33, 77, 108, 114, 117, 131, 218, 236 of Pro- 
fessor Birch’s Collation, the Evangelisteria, numbered 32 and 36, and seventy other 
manuscripts of inferior note, and by the manuscripts distinguished by Matthzi with the 
Letters B and V (both of the eighth century), a. c. and d. (all of the tenth or eleventh 
century), and by eight others of Matthzi’s manuscripts of less note, by the Armenian and 
Ethiopic versions, by the copies of the Old Italic version preserved at Verona, Vercelli, Forli, 
and Toledo, by Clement of Rome, by Origen once, by the author of the dialogue against 
Marcion, by Theodoret, Theophylact, Euthymius, Chrysocephalus, and other Greek 
writers, The reading of μετρηϑησεται, therefore, being supported by such an overwhelm- 
ing body of evidence, is very properly introduced into the text by Griesbach as preferable 
to the common reading of αντιμετρησϑησεται; and it is further demanded by the parallelsism. 
For κριματὶ (judgment), κρινετε (ye judge), and κριϑησεσῶε (ye shall be judged), in the 
first line, require, in order to preserve the balance of the period, μετρω (measure), μετρειτε 
(ye measure), and μετρηϑήσεται (it shall be measured), in the second line. ! 


9. Of two readings of equal or nearly equal authority, that is to be pre- 
Serred, which is most agreeable to the style of the sacred writer. 


If, therefore, one of two readings in the New Testament exhibits the Hebrew idiom, 
it is preferable to one that is good Greek, because the latter has the appearance of being 
a gloss of some Greek writer, which the former does not present. ' Thus in Jude 1., 


1 Bp. Jebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 144. In pp. 206. 329—331. of the same work the 
reader will find other instructive examples of the canon above given. 
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ἡγιασμενοις, sanctified, is a better lection than nyamnuevots, beloved ; because the former is 
more in unison with the usage of the apostles in their salutations, and in the commence- 
ment of their Epistles. In Acts xvii. 26. the reading, ef évos αἵματος, of one blood, is 
preferable to εξ évos, of one (which occurs in Rom. ix. 10.), because it is in unison with 
the Hebrew style of writing. In John vi. 69. the common reading, Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, Xpisos 6 vios του Θεου Tov ἕζωντος, is preferable to that of the 
holy one of God, ὁ ἅγιος Tov Θεου, which Griesbach has admitted into the text, omitting 
τοῦ CwvTos, on the authority of the Codices Vaticanus, Ephremi, Cantabrigiensis, Stephani 7, 
the Coptic version, and some other authorities of less note. That eminent critic, in- 
deed, allows that the received lection is not to be despised ; but we may observe that its 
genuineness is not only conjirmed by the consentient testimonies of many MSS., versions, 
and fathers, but also from the fact and from the style of writing adopted by the Evange- 
lists. For the appellation of holy one of God is no where applied to our Saviour, except 
in the confession of the demoniac. (Mark i. 24. Luke iv. 54.) In Acts iv. 27. 30. Jesus 
is termed ἅγιος mas, holy child; but not holy one of God. On the contrary, the appel- 
lation of Christ, the Son of God, occurs repeatedly in the New Testament, and especially 
in this Gospel of John (i. 50. ; 49. of English version, and xi. 27.), and is elsewhere ex- 
pressly applied to him by Peter. See Matt. xvi. 16. The common reading, therefore, of 
John vi. 69. is to be preferred, in opposition toe that adopted by Griesbach, as being most 
agreeable to the style of the sacred writer. 


10. That reading is to be preferred which is most agreeable to the conteat, 
and to the author's design in writing. 


Every writer, and much more a divinely inspired writer, is presumed to write in such 
a manner, as not to contradict himself either knowingly or willingly, and to write through- 
out with a due regard to the order and connection of things. _Nowin Mark i. 2., for ev 
Tots προφηταις, in the propkets, several manuscripts read ev Hoota Tw mpopytn, in the pro- 
phet Isaiah. Both Mill and Griesbach reject the common reading. But as the context 
shows that the Evangelist cited not one but ¢wo prophets. viz. Mal. iii. 1., and Isa. xl. 3., 
the common reading ought to be retained, especially as it is supported by the Codex 
Alexandrinus, the Ethiopic and Coptic versions, and the quotations of many fathers. 


11. A reading, whose source is clearly proved to be erroneous, must be 
rejected. 

12. Of two readings, neither of which is unsuitable to the sense, either 
of which may have naturally arisen from the other, and both of which are 
supported by manuscripts, versions, and quotations in the writings of the 
JSathers ; the one will be more probable than the other, in proportion to the 
preporderance of the evidence that supports it: and that preponderance 
admits a great variety of degrees. | 


In Acts xx. 28. we read, Feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood. Of this sentence there are not fewer than six various readings, viz. 1. Τὴν 
εκκλησιαν του Xpisov, the church of Christ ; 2. Tov Θεου, of God, which lection is expunged 
by Griesbach, who prefers, 3. Tov Ἰζυριου, of the Lord. This reading is also preferred by 
Wetstein ; 4. Του Kupiov και Θεου, of the Lord and God, which Griesbach has inserted in 
his inner margin; 5, Tov Θεου καὶ Kupiov, of the God and Lord; and 6. Tov Kupiov @eou, 
of the Lord God: in order to determine which of these readings is to be adopted, it is 
necessary briefly to review the various authorities which have been adduced for each. 

1. Tov Xpisov — Of Christ. This reading is supported by no Greek MSS. ; but it is 
found in the printed editions of the Peschito or old Syriac version, even in the Vatican 
copies of the Nestorians, This reading is also found in the Arabic version edited by 
Erpenius (which was made from the Syriac), and it seems to be supported by Origen 
(probably, for the passage is ambiguous), by Athanasius, the anonymous author of the 
first dialogue against the Macedonians, Theodoret, the interpolated Epistle of Ignatius, 
Basil, and Fulgentius. The popish synod of the Malabar Christians, held in 1599, under 
the direction of Mendoza, the Portuguese archbishop of Goa, states that the Nestorians 
inserted this reading at the instigation of the devil, instigante diabolo / 

2. Του @cov — Of God. This is the common reading. it is supported by that most 
antient and venerable MS., B, or the Codex Vaticanus?, and by seventeen others, none 


1 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 275: - 

2 From Professor Birch (of Copenhagen) finding nothing noted in his collation of the 
Vatican MS. respecting the reading of Θεου, (though he expressly says, that if any variety 
of reading had taken place in that MS. it could not have escaped him, as he intended to 
examine this remarkable place above all others in all the MSS, that came in his way,) 
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of which indeed are older than the eleventh century, and many of them are more modern. 
It is also supported by two MSS. of the Peschito 6r Old Syriac version, collated by 
Professor Lee for his edition of the Syriac New Testament; and which, he states, are 
much more antient than those upon which the printed text was formed. This reading is 
also found in a very antient Syriac MS. in the Vatican Library, in the Latin Vulgate, the 
Ethiopic, according to Dr. Mill, through Griesbach thinks it doubtful; and it is quoted 
or referred to by Ignatius, Tertullian, Athanasius, Basil, Epiphanius, Ambrose, Chry- 
sostom, Celestine bishop of Rome, Oecumenius, Theophylact, and eleven other fathers 
of the Greek and Latin Church, besides the sixth Synod in Trullo (held a. Ὁ, 680), and 
the second Nicene Synod (held a. ». 787). 

3. Tov Κυριου ---- Of the Lord. ‘This reading is supported by thirteen manuscripts, viz. 
the Codices Alexandrinus, Cantabrigiensis, Ephremi, and Laudianus, (all of which are 
written in uncial letters, of great arid indisputed antiquity, and derived from different and 
independent sources), the Moscow MS. which formerly belonged to Chrysostom, aceord- 
ing to Matthzi (on Eph. iv. 9.), who has noted it with the letter B., and eight others of 
less note. This reading is also found in the Coptic, Sahidic, in the margin of the 
Philoxenian or later Syriac, in the Old Italic as contained in the Codex Cantabrigiensis, 
and as edited by Sabatier, and in the Armenian versions. The Ethiopic version has 
likewise been cited, as exhibiting the reading of Kupiov, Lord, but its evidence is indecisive, 
the same word being used therein for both Lord and God. Griesbach thinks it probable 
that this version reads Kuptov, from the consentient testimony of the Coptic and Armenian 
versions. Among the fathers, this reading is supported by Eusebius, Athanasius, Chry- 
sostom, Ammonius, Maximus, Antonius, Ibas, Lucifer, Jerome, Augustine, Sedulius, 
Alcimus, the author of the pretended Apostolical Constitutions, and the second Council 
of Carthage (which, however, in the Greek, reads @eou, of God).! 

4. "You Kuptov και @cov — Of the Lord and God. ‘This reading is supported only by 
the Codex G. (Passicnei, assigned by Blanchini to the eighth, but by Montfaucon to 
the ninth century,) and stxty-three other MSS. ; none of which, though they form the 
majority in point of number, are among the most correct and authoritative. It is also 
found in the Sclavonic version, but it is not cited by one of the fathers; and is printed in 
the Complutensian and Plantin editions. 

5. Tov Ocov καὶ Kupiov — Of the God and Lord. This reading occurs only in the MS. 
by Griesbach numbered 47: it is an apograph transcribed in the sixteenth century by 
John Faber of Deventer from one written in 1293. 

6, Του Kupiov Gcov— Of the Lord God. This reading is found only in one MS, 
(95 of Griesbach’s notation) of the fifteenth century, and the incorrect Arabic version 
printed in the Paris and London Polyglotts; and it is cited by Theophylact alone, 
among the fathers. 

Of these six readings, No. 2. Tov ©eov, Of God, No. 3. Tov Kupicv, Of the Lord, and 
No. 4. Tou Kupiov και Θεου, Of the Lord and God, are best supported by external testi- 
mony, and it is the preponderance of the evidence adduced for each, that must determine 
which of them is the genuine reading. 

1. The testimony of manuscripts is pretty equally divided between these three readings. 

Though Κυρίου is supported by the greater number of uncial MSS. (viz. the Codices 
Alexandrinus, Cantabrigiensis, Ephremi, and Laudianus,) yet Θεοῦ is supported by the 
Codex Vaticanus, which is of the highest authority ; and Kupiou και @cov, though deficiens 
in this respect (for G. or the Codex Passionei, as we have noticed, is not earlier than the 
eighth or ninth century), yet it is most numerously supported by manuscripts of different 
families, and especially by the Moscow manuscripts, and by the Complutensian edition. 

2. The antient versions, supporting @cov and Kupiov, are equal to each other in nume-- 
ber indeed, but those which support the former are superior in weight. For the Latin 
Vulgate, the Peschito or old Syriac, and the Ethiopic, in favour of Θεοῦ, are of higher 
authority than their competitors, the Coptic, Sahidic, and Armenian. The eompound 
reading Kupiov kat Θεοῦ is unsupported by any but the Sclavonic; which is closely con- 
nected with the Moscow manuscripts. 


Griesbach endeavours to set aside the testimony furnished by the Vatican MS. But it 
isa racr that @cov is the reading of that manuscript: for (1.) it WAS there in 1738, 
when it was collated by the very learned Thomas Wagstaffe, then at Rome, for Dr. 
Berriman, who was at that time engaged in preparing for publication his work on the 
genuineness of 1 Tim iti. 16. ; and (2.) Θεου IS the reading of the Vatican MS., for a 
transcript of it was obtained by Mr. R. Taylor from the keeper of the Vatican library for 
the second London edition of Griesbach’s Greek Testament, printed by him in 1818, with 
equal beauty and accuracy. 

' Irenzus is commonly cited as an authority for the reading tov Kupiov: but Mr. 
Burton has shown that much use cannot be made of his authority in deciding this reading. 
(Testimonies of Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 17.) 
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3. The testimony of the fathers is greatly in favour of Oeov. For though a considerable 
number of counter-testimonies in favour of Kupiov is named by Wetstein, and copied by ~ 
Griesbach ; yet no citations from thence are adduced by either, which leads us to suspect, 
that their testimony is either spurious, slight, or else refuted by the express citations on 
the other side. Thus, the objection of Athanasius to the phrase, “ the blood of God,” as 
« being no where used in Scripture, and to be reckoned among the daring fabrications of 
the Arians,’’ recorded by Wetstein!, is abundantly refuted by his own counter-testimony, 
citing the received reading of Acts xx. 28. and by the frequent use of the phrase by the 
orthodox fathers, Ignatius, Tertullian, Leontius, Fulgentius, Bede, Theophylact, and others 
above enumerated. The objection, therefore, was urged inconsiderately, and probably in 
the warmth of controversy ; in which Athanasius was perpetually engaged with the Arians, 
his incessant persecutors. 

Kupwov και Θεου, is unsupported by the fathers before Theophylact ; and is contradicted 
by his testimony in favour of Θεου. 

From this abstract, it appears to the writer of these pages, that the external evidence 
preponderates, upon the whole, in favour of Θεοὺ ; and this is further confirmed by the 
internal evidence. For, in the first place, the expression εκκλήησια Tov Oeov, church of 
God, is in unison with the style of St. Paul?; and it occurs in not fewer than eleven 
passages of his epistles 5; while the phrase εκκλήσια Tov Kupiov, church of the Lord, occurs 
no where in the New Testament. And, secondly, @cov might easily give occasion to the 
other readings, though none of these could so easily give occasion to @eov. If (as Michae- 
lis remarks) the Evangelist Luke wrote Θεου, the origin of Kupiov and Xpisov may be 
explained either as corrections of the text or as marginal notes; because ‘‘ the blood of 
God” is a very extraordinary expression ; but if he had written Kupiov, it is inconceivable 
how any one should alter it into @cov. And on this latter supposition, the great number 
of various readings is inexplicable. It seems as if different transcribers had found a αἰ. 
ficulty in the passage, and that each corrected according to his own judgment. 

Upon the whole, then, the received reading, ἐκκλησιὰ Tov Θεου, church of God, is Ber- 
TER supported than any of the other readings, and, consequently, we may conclude that it 
was the identical expression uttered by Paul, and recorded by Luke. 4 


13. Whenever two different readings occur, one of which seems difficult, 
and obscure, but which may be explained by the help of antiquity, and a 
more accurate knowledge of the language, whereas the other is so easy as to 
be obvious to the ΠΣ capacity, He latter reading ts to be suspected ; 
because the former is more in unison with the style of the sacred writers, 
which, abounding with Hebraisms, is repugnant to the genius oh the pure 
or strictly classical Greek language. 

No transcriber would designedly change a clear into an obscure reading, nor is it 
possible that an inadvertency should make so happy a mistake as to produce a reading 
that perplexes indeed the ignorant, but is understood and approved by the learned. 


This canon is the teuchstone which distinguishes the true critics from the false. Bengel, 
Wetstein, and Griesbach, critics of the first rank, have admitted its authority ; but those 


1 Nov. Test. vol. i. p. 597. 2 See canon 9. pp. 198,199. supra. 

3 Compare’ 1 Cor. 1.2. x. 32. xi. 16.22. xv.9. 2Cor.i.1. Gal.i.13. 1 Thess. it, 
14, 2Thess.i. 4. and 1 Tim. iii. 5.15. The phrase ἐκκλησία τοῦ Kupiov, congregation of 
the Lord, is of frequent occurrence in the Septuagint version, whence it might have crept 
into the text of the MSS. that support it, particularly of the Codex Alexandrinus, whicl: 
was written in Egypt, where the Septuagint version was made, 

4 Nov. Test. a Griesbach, tom. ii. pp. 112—117. and Appendix, Pp. (34.) 2d edit. 
(Hale Saxonum, 1806.) Dr. Hales, on Faith in the Trinity, vol. 11. pp. 105—131.« 
Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. p. 335. Nolan’s Inquiry into 
the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, pp. 286—289. 516—518.. Mr. N. has given at 
length the quotations from the writings of the fathers in which Θεὸν is found. It is 
worthy of remark, that Mr. Wakefield, who was a professed and conscientious Unitarian, 
decides in favour of tov Θεου, of God, as the genuine reading: but instead of rendering 
the words τοὺ ἰδιου αἵματος, in the following sentence, ‘ with his own blood,”’ he translates 
them by ‘his own Son ;”” and he adduces some passages from Greek and Roman writers, 
to show that αἷμα and sanguis (blood) are used to signify a son or near relative. If, in- 
deed, Acts xx. 27. were the only passage, where the phrase ‘‘ purchasing with his own 
blood”’ occurred, we might receive this saying: but as the redemption of man is, through- 
out the New Testament, ascribed exclusively to the vicarious and sacrificial death of 


Christ, it is not likely that this very wnusual meaning should apply here. -—(Dr. A. 
Clarke, in loc. ) 
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of inferior order generally prefer the easy reading, for no other reason than because its 
meaning is most obvious. 


14. If for a passage, that is not absolutely necessary to the construction, 
various readings are found, that differ materially from each other, we have 
reason to suspect its authenticity 3 and likewise that all the readings are 
interpolations of transcribers who have attempted by different methods to 
supply the seeming deficiency of the original. 


This rule, however, must not be carried to the extreme, nor is a single variation sufficient 
to justify our suspicion of a word or phrase, though its omission affects not the sense, or 
even though the construction would be improved by its abserice: for, in a book that has 
been so frequently transcribed as the New Testament, mistakes were unavoidable, and 
therefore a single deviation alone can lead us to no immediate conclusion. 


15. A reading is to be rejected, in respect to which plain evidence 25 


found that it has undergone a DESIGNED alteration. 


Such alteration may have taken place (1.) From doctrinal reasons ; — (2.) From moral 
and practical reasons ; —(3-) From historical and geographical doubts, (Matt. viii. 28. 
compared with Mark v. 1.) ;— (4.) From the desire of reconciling passages contradictory 
with each other ; —(5.) From the desire of making the discourse more intensive ; hence 
many emphatic readings have originated ; — (6.) From the comparison of many manu- 
scripts, the readings of which have been amalgamated; —(7.) From a comparison of 
parallel passages. ! 


16. Readings, which are evidently glosses, or interpolations, are inva- 
riably to be rejected. 


(1.) Glosses are betrayed, 1. When the words do not agree with the scope and context 
of the passage; 2. When they are evidently foreign to the style of the sacred writer ; 
3. When there is evident tautology ; 4. When words, which are best absent, are most 
unaccountably introduced ; 5. When certain words are more correctly disposed in a dif- 
ferent place; and, lastly, when phrases are joined together, the latter of which is much 
clearer than the former. 

(2.) ** An interpolation is sometimes betrayed by the circumstance of its being delivered 
in the language of a later church. In the time of the Apostles the word Christ was never 
used as the proper name of a person, but as an epithet expressive of the ministry of Jesus, 
and was frequently applied as synonymous to ‘ Son of God.’ ‘The expression, there- 
fore, “ Christ is the Son of God,’ Acts viii. 37. is a kind of tautology, and is almost as 
absurd as to say Christ is the Messiah, that is, the anointed is the anointed. But the word 
being used in later ages as a proper name, this impropriety was not perceived by the person 
who obtruded the passage on the text.” 

(3.) ““ If one or more words that may be considered as an addition to a passage, are 
found only in manuscripts, but in none of the most antient versions, nor in the quotations of 
the early fathers, we have reason to suspect an interpolation.”’ In Acts viii. 39. the Alex- 


andrian manuscript reads thus: TINA [ATIONEIESENENMITONEYTNOYXONANTEAOS AE] 


KYHPHAZENTON@PIAINNON — The Spt. [holy fell upon the eunuch, but the Angel] of the Lord 
caught away Philip. The words between brackets, Michaelis thinks, are spurious; and Gries- 
bach decidedly pronounces them to be an emendation of the copyist. They are found in six 
manuscripts cited by him, but these are not antient; and they are also in the Armenian 
version executed in the end of the fourth, or early in the fifth century, and in the Sclavonic 
version executed in the ninth century. We are justified, therefore, in stating that they are 
not to be received into the sacred text. 


17. Expressions that are less emphatic, unless the scope and context of the 
sacred writer require emphasis, are more likely to be the genuine reading, 
than readings different from them, but which have, or seem to have, greater 
force or emphasis. For copyists, like commentators, who have but a smattering 
of learning, are mightily pleased with emphases. 

18. That reading is to be preferred, which gives a sense apparently false, 
but which, on thorough investigation, proves to be the true one. 

19. Various readings, which have most clearly been occasioned by the 
errors or negligence of transcribers, are to be rejected. How such readings 


may be caused, has already been shown in pp. 177—180. supra. 


τ Stuart’s Elements of Interpr. p. 113, 
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20. Lectionaries, or Lesson Books, used in the early Christian church, are 
not admissible as evidence for various readings. 

Whenever, therefore, Τησους, Jesus, adeAdot, brethren, or similar words, (which were 
antiently prefixed to the lessons accordingly as the latter were taken from the Gospels or 
Epistles, and which are found only in lectionaries,) are found at the beginning of a lesson, 
they are to be considered as suspicious ; and fifty manuscripts that contain them have no 
weight against the same number which omit them. 

21. Readings introduced into the Greek text from Latin versions are to 
be rejected. 

22. A reading that is contradictory to history and geography is to be 
rejected, especially when it is not confirmed by manuscripts. 

In Acts xii. 25. we read that Barnabas and Saul returned From (εξ) Jerusalem, where 
seven manuscripts, two manuscripts (5 and 7) of the Sclavonic version, and the Arabic 
version in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott, have es, ro Jerusalem. This last reading has been 
added by some ignorant copyist, for Barnabas and Saul were returning from Jerusalem to 
Antioch with the money which they had collected for the poor brethren. 

23. That reading which makes a passage more connected is preferable, 
ail due allowance being made for abruptness in the particular case. Saint 
Paul is remarkable for the abruptness of many of his digressions. 

24. Readings, certainly genuine, ought to be restored to the text of the 
printed editions, though hitherto admitted into none of them; that they 
may henceforth be rendered as correct as possible they ought likewise to be 
adopted in all versions of Scripture: and till this be done, they ought to be 

followed in explaining it. 

25. Probable readings may have so high a degree of evidence, as justly 
entitles them to be inserted into the text, in place of the received readings 
which are much less probable. Such as have not considerably higher pro- 
bability than the common readings, should only be put into the margin: but 
they, and all others, ought to be weighed with impartiality. 

26. Readings certainly, or very probably false, ought to be expunged from 
the editions of the Scriptures, and ought not to be followed in versions of 
them, however long and generally they have usurped a place there, as being 
manifest corruptions, which impair the purity of the sacred books. 


The preceding are the most materzal canons for determining various 
readings, which are recommended by the united wisdom of the most 
eminent biblical critics. ‘They have been drawn up chiefly from 
Dr. Kennicott’s Dissertations on the Hebrew text, De Rossi’s Com- 
pendio di Critica Sacra, and the canons of the same learned author, 
in his Prolegomena so often cited in the preceding pages, and from 
the canons of Bauer in his Critica Sacra, of Ernesti, of Pfaff, Pritius, 
Wetstein, Griesbach, Beck, Muntinghe, and, above all, of Michaelis, 
with Bishop Marsh’s annotations, often more valuable than the ela- 
borate work of his author. 
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CHAPTER VI. - 


ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 1N THE NEW — 
QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT FROM THE APOCRYPHAL 
_ WRITERS, AND FROM PROFANE AUTHORS. 


TT is obvious, even on the most cursory perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that some passages are cited in other subsequent passages ; and, 
in particular, that numerous quotations from the Old ‘Testament are 
made in the New. In these references, there is frequently an ap- 
parent contradiction or difference between the original and the 
quotation; of which, as in the contradictions alleged to exist in the 
Scriptures, (which are considered and solved in the second part of 
this volume,) infidelity and scepticism have sedulously availed them- 
selves. These seeming discrepancies, however, when brought to the 
touchstone of criticism, instantly disappear: and thus the entire har- 
mony of the Bible becomes fully evident. The appearance of con- 
tradiction, in the quotations from the Old Testament that are found 
in the New, is to be considered in two points of view, namely, 1. As 
to the external form, or the words in which the quotation is made; 
and, 2. As to the znternal form, or the manner or purpose to which 
it is applied by the sacred writers. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists among some learned 
men, whether the Evangelists and other writers of the New ‘Testament 
quoted the Old Testament from the Hebrew, or from the venerable 
Greek version, usually called the Septuagint. Others, however, are 
of opinion, that they did not confine themselves exclusively to either ; 
and this appears most probable. The only way by which to deter- 
mine this important question, is to compare and arrange the texts 
actually quoted. Drusius, Junius, Glassius, Cappel, Hoffman, Kich- 
horn, Michaelis, and many other eminent biblical critics on the 
Continent, have ably illustrated this topic; in our own country, in- 
deed, it has been but little discussed. The only writers on this 
subject, known to the author, are the Rev. Dr. Randolph, formerly 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, the Rey. 
Dr. Henry Owen, and the Rev. Thomas Scott (the titles of whose 
publications will be found in pp. 145, 146. of the Appendix to this vo- 
lume); but they have treated it with sc much ability and accuracy, 
that he has to acknowledge himself indebted to their labours for great 
part of his matermls for the present chapter.' 


1 Besides the publications of the writers above mentioned, the author has constantly 
availed himself of the researches of Drusius (Parallela Sacra), in the 8th volume of the 
Critici Sacri; —of Cappel’s Critica Sacra, lib. ii. (in vol. i. pp. 136—172. of Prof. Vo- 
gel’s edition) ;—of Glassius’s Philologia Sacra, part ii, pp. 1387. et seq. (ed Dathii) ; 
and of Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, translated by Bishop Marsh 
(vol. i. pp. 200—246. 470—493.). Dr. Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism have 
also been occasionally referred to, as well as Schlegelius’s Dissertatio De Agro sanguinis 
et Prophetia circa eum allegata, in the Thesaurus Dissertationum Exegeticarum ad Noy. 
Test. tom. ii. pp. 309—340. 
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SECTION I. 


ON THE EXTERNAL FORM OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD 


TESTAMENT IN 


THE NEW. 


§ 1. TABLES OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES AND 
FROM THE SEPTUAGINT GREEK VERSION, IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY 
OCCUR IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. ! 


aK Isa. vii. 14. 
ἯΙ ΠῚ Ὶ man aby ΓΤ 
ΝΣ WOW AND? 


Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and shall 
call his name Immanuel. 


2. Micah v. 2. 

ys TIMDS Ono. nN) 

ΝΒ yoo aT ype ny 
Ssqo2 Seo ny 


But thou, Bethlehem E- 
phratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Ju- 
dah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me, that is to 
be ruler of Israel. 


3 less xt. ἵν 
22925 ἸΜῚΡ Dw 


I...... called my son out of 
Egypt. 


Isa. vii. 14. 

Idov ἢ παρθενος ev γαστρι 
ληψεται, και τεξεται υἷον, Kat 
καλεσεις TO OVOMA αὐτου Ἐμ- 
μανουηλ. 

Behold the virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son, and thou 
shalt call his name Emmanuel, 


Micah ν. 2. 

Kat συ Βηθλεεμ οἰκος Eppa- 
θα, ολιγοστος εἰ τοὺ εἰναι εν 
χιλιασιν Ἰουδα ; εἰς σου μοι εξε- 
λευσεται, του εἰναι εἰς ἀαρχονταὰ 
του Ἰσραὴλ. 


But, as for thee, Bethlehem, 
thou house of Ephratha, art 
thou the least [or, too little], 
to become one of the thousands 
of Judah? Out of thee shall 
one come forth to me, to be 
the ruler of Israel. 


TLOS. ΧΟ ls 
Ἐξ Arvyurrov μετεκαλεσα Ta 
πεκνα αὐτου. 


I called his children out of 
Egypt. 


Matt. i. 23. 

Idov ἢ παρθενος ev γαστρι 
ἕξει, Kat τεξεται υἷον, και καλε- 
σουσι TO ονομα αὐτου Ἐμμα- 
νουὴλ. 

Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring 
forth a son; and they shall 
call his name Emmanuel. 


Matt. ii. 6. 

Kat ov Βηθλεεμ, yn Iovda, 
ovdamws ελαχιστὴ εἰ εν Tots 
ἥγεμοσιν Ἰουδα" εἰς σου ‘yap 
εξελευσεται ἥγουμενος, ὅστις 
ποιμανει τὸν Aaoy μου τον 
Ισραηλ. 2 

And thou, Bethlehem in 
the land of Judah, art not the 
least among the princes of 
Judah: for out of thee shall 
come a governor that shall rule 
my people Israel. 


Matt. ii. 15. 
EE Αἰγυπτου εκαλεσα τον 
υἷον μου. 


Out of Egypt have I calied 


my son. 


ie 


1 In the first edition of this work, the author had simply given the references to these 


quotations. 


They are now inserted at length, in order to save the student’s dime, and also 


to enable him more readily to compare the Hebrew and Greek together ; and the English ver- 


sion of the passages is annexed for the convenience of the mere English reader. 


The text of 


the Septuagint is that termed the Vatican : and where there are any material variations in the 


Alexandrine text, they are briefly noticed. 


The English version of the Septuagint is given 


from Mr. Thomson’s Anglo-American translation (with the exception of two or three passages 
that have been altered to make them more literal), entitled «* The Holy Bible, containing 
the Old and New Covenant, commonly called the Old and New Testament, translated from 
the Greek. Philadelphia, 1808.’ In four volumes, 8vo. : 

2 This quotation agrees exactly neither with the Hebrew nor with the Septuagint. The 
only material difference is that the evangelist adds the negative ovdayws, which is in neither of 
them. But the Syriac translation reads it with an interrogation, Num parva es? Art thow 
little? And so Archbishop Newcome has rendered it: 

And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, 

Art thou too little to be among the leaders of Judah ? 
Out of thee shall come forth unto me 

One who is to be a ruler in Israel. 


The question, he observes, implies the negative, which is inserted in Matt. ii. 6. and also in” 


the Arabic version. Both the Hebrew and the Greek, as they now stand, are capable of be- 
ing pointed interrogatively. And it is worthy of remark, that the Codex Cantabrigiensis 
reads yy, not, interrogatively, instead of ovdauws, in which it is followed by the Old Italic 
version, and by Tertullian, Cyprian, and other Latin fathers, 
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4. Jer. xxxi. 15. 


Ὁ Σ 553 "72 Yow) ADI dp 
Dm) ΤΟΝ WI227>y 710 dr 
ὁ ἬΝ 9D ΠΣ ΟΝ 


A voice was heard in Ra- 
mah, lamentation, and bitter 
weeping; Rachel weeping for 
her children, refused to be 
comforted for her children, be- 
cause they were not. 


5. Psal. xxii. 6. 
Isa. lili. lili. 
τὲ 


Ἰχῖχ. 9.10; 
Zech. xi. 12, 


6. Isa. xl. 3-5. 


MAY ΤΎΤ 93 12792 KVP SD 
spmbx> ΓΙΌ Tw. Nw 
ΒΘ Aya W-5d) RWI Δ. 9 
Do Ww apyt ΓΙ ΠῚ 
IND mM Wad Ada ὁ ΠΡ 
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The voice of him that crieth 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye 


Tables of Quotations from 


Jer. xxxi. 15. 

Φωνὴ ev ‘Paya nkovobn spn- 
νου, Kat κλαυθμου, Kat οδυρμου" 
‘Paxna αποκλαιομενὴ οὐκ ἡθελε 
παυσασθαι επι τοις υἷοις AUTNS, 
ὅτι οὐκ εἰσιν. 

There was heard at Rama, 
a sound of lamentation, and 
weeping and wailing: Rachel, 
weeping for her children, re- 
fused to be comforted, because 
they are not. 


Isa. xl. 3=5. 


Φωνή SowvTos ev TN ερήημω" 
Ἕτοιμασατε τὴν ὅδον Kuptov, 
εὐθειας ποιειτε TAS τριδου5 TOU 
Θεου ἥμων. Πασα φαραγὲ πλη- 
ρωθησεται, Kat Wav opos και 
Bovvos ταπεινωθησεται" και εσ- 
ταιπαντα τα OKOALG Els ευθειαν, 
και ἣ τραχεια ets πεδια.3 Και 
οφθησεται ἣ δοξα Κυριου, και 
οψεται πασα σαρξ τὸ σωτήριον 
του Θεου. 

A voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare the way 
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Matt. ii. 18, 

Φωνὴ ev ‘Paya ἠκουσθη, Spy- 
vos Kat κλαυθμος, Kat οδυρμος 
πολυς, “PaxnA κλαίουσα τὰ 
τεκνα avins, Kat οὐκ Ἠθελε 
παρακλήθηναι, ὅτι οὐκ εἰσι. } 

In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weep- 
ing, and great mourning, Ra- 
chel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted, 
because they are not. 


Matt. ii. 23. 

Ὅπως mAnpwsn To ῥηθεν δια 
τῶν προφητων, ὅτι Ναζωραιος 
κληθησεῖαι. 3 

That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the pro- 
phets, He shall be called a 
Nazarene. 


Matt. ili. 3. Marki. 8. 
Luke iii. 4-6. 

Φωνὴ Bowvtos ev TH Epnuw: 
Ἕτοιμασατε τὴν ὅδον Kuptou, 
evgelas ποίειτε Tas τριθδους 
αὐτου. Πασα φαραγὲ πληρω- 
θησεται, Kat ταν opos και βου- 
νος ταπεινωθησεται" Kat εσται 
Ta σκολιὰ εἰς εὐθειαν, Kat αἱ 
τραχειαι εἰς ὅδους λεια5. Kat 
οψεται πασα σαρξ TO σωτήριον 
του Θεου. 4 


The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the 


1 The quotation in Matthew agrees very nearly with the Hebrew, but not with the Septua- 


gint. 
the Quotations, p. 27.) 


Dr. Randolph thinks it might possibly be taken from some other translation. 


(On 


2 As the evangelist cites the Prophets in the plural number, it is highly probable that this 


passage is not a quotation from any particular prophet, but a citation denoting the humble 
and despised condition of the Messiah, as described by the prophets in general, and especially 
by the prophet Isaiah. (See Dr. Hunt’s sermon on Matt. ii. 23., at the end of his ““ Ob- 
servations on several Passages in the Book of Proverbs,”’ pp. 170—193.) Though the words, 
he shall be called a Nazarene, are not to be found in the writings of the prophets, yet as the 
thingintended by them is of frequent occurrence, the application is made with suflicient propriety. 
The Israelites despised the Galileans in general, but especially the Nazarenes; who were so 
contemptible as to be subjects of ridicule even to the Galileans themselves. Hence, Naza- 
rene was a term of reproach proverbially given to any despicable worthless person whatever. 
Wherefore since the prophets (particularly those above referred to) have, in many parts of 
their writings, foretold that the Messiah should be rejected, despised, and traduced, they have 
in reality predicted that he should be called a Nazarene. And the Evangelist justly reckons 
Christ’s dwelling in Nazareth, among other things, a completion of these predictions ; because 
in the course of his public life, the circumstance of his having been educated in that town was 
frequently objected to him as a matter of scorn, and was one principal reason why his coun- 
trymen would not receive him. (John i. 46. and vii. 41. 52.) Dr. Macknight’s Harmony, 
bas i, p. 53. 8vo edit.” See also Rosenmuller, Kuindel, and other commentators on this 
ext. 

3 Ὅδους λειας. ( Alex.) 

4 This quotation agrees in sense, though not exactly, with the Hebrew, and also with the 
ihe The whole of it occurs in Luke iii, 4-6. and the first part in Matt. iii, 3. and 

ark i, 8. 
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the way of the Lorn; make 
straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God. Every 
valley shali be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall 
be made low: and the crooked 
shall be made straight; and 
the rough places plain. And 
the glory of the Lorp shall 
be revealed ; and all flesh shall 
see it together. 


iM, Deut. viii. 3. 
DIN AD 1735 ond Ὁ Nd 
Mop ΜΕΥ 2 ΟΝ 99 


Man doth not live by bread 
only, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lorp doth man liye. 


8. sale χροὶ 11]. 12. 
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For he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee 
in all thy ways. They shall 
bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone, 


9. Deut. vi. 16. 
DTS MANS ἸΌΣΠ Nd 


Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lorp thy God. 


10. Deut. vi. 13. 
ye) SYN TMX ΤΠ ΩΝ 
Jan 


Thou shalt fear the Lorp 
thy God, and serve him. 


11. Isa. ix. 1,2. 
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of the Lord ; make straight the 
roads for our God. Every 
valley shall be filled up; and 
every mountain and hill be 
levelled. And all the crooked 
places shall be made a straight 
road, and the rough way 
smooth plains. And the glory 
of the Lord will appear; and 
all flesh shall see the salvation 
of God. 


Deut. villi. 3. 

Ovk em aptw μονω ζήσεται 
ὃ avSpwros, αλλ᾽ ἐπι ταντι 
ῥηματι τω εκπορευομενω δια 
στοματος Θεου. 

Man shall not live by bread 
only, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. 


sale xcs 11. 12: 

Ὅτι τοις αγγελοις αὐτου εν- 
τελειται περι σου, του διαφυ- 
λαξαι σε εν Tacals Tals ὅδοις 
σου" Em χειρων apovol σε, μη 
ποτε προσκοψὴς Tpos λιϑον τὸν 
ποδα σου. 

For he will give his angels 
a charge concerning thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways. 
With theirhands they shall bear 
thee up, lest thou shouldest at 
any time strike thy foot against 
a stone, 


Deut. vi. 16. 
Ovk ekmeipacets Kuploy Tov 
cov σου. 


Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God. 


Deut. vi. 13. 

Κυριον Tov Θεὸν σου φοθη- 
σθηση, και αυτω μονω λατρευ- 
σει5. 

Thou shalt fear the Lord 
thy God, and serve him alone. 


Asaerxey Τ᾿ ὩΣ 

Xwpa Ζαβουλων 7 yn Ne- 
φϑαλειμ, Kat of Aovwor of THY 
παραλιαν καὶ wepay Tov lop- 
davov Γαλιλαια των εθνων. Ὁ 
λαος 6 wopevomevos εν σκοτει, 
Were φως μεγα" οἱ KaTOLKOUYTES 
εν χωρα σκια δανατου, φως 
λαμψει ep ὑμας. 
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way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight. Every valley 
shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be brought 
low ; and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough 
ways shall be made smooth ; 
and all flesh shall see the sal- 
vation of God. 


Matt. iv. 4. Luke iv. 4. 

Ouk ew aptw μονω ζήσεται 
avSpwmos, αλλ᾽ em. ταντι ῥη- 
ματι εκπορευομενω δια στοματος 
Θεου. 

Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that 


proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. 


Matt. iv. 6. 

Ὅτι... ... τοις αγγελοις av- 
του εντελειταὶ περι σου, Kat 
επι χειρων αρουσι σε, μήποτε 
Tpookowns προς λιθον Tov Toda 
σου. 


For...... he shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee ; 
and in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, least at any 
time thou dash thy foot against 
a stone. 


Matt. iv. 7. 
Ουκ εκπειρασεις Kuploy Tov 
Θεον σου. 
Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God. 


Matt. iv. 10. 

Κυριον Toy Θεὸν cov wpoc- 
KUYNOELS, και αὐτὼ μονὼω λα- 
TPEUCELS. 

Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 


Matt. iv. 15, 16. 

Ty Ζαβουλων, Kat yn Ne- 
φϑαλειμ, ὃδδον Saracens, Tepay 
του lopdavov, Ταλιλαια τῶν 
εθνων. ῳὉ λαος 6 καθημενος εν 
σκοτει εἰδε φως μεγα, Kat τοῖς 
καθημενοις εν χωρα και σκια 
ϑανατου φὼς ανετειλεν αὖ- 
Tots. | 


1 These words are not an exact translation of the Hebrew ; and Dr. Randolph observes 
that it is difficult to make sense of the Hebrew or of the English in the order in which the 
words at present stand. But the difficulty, he thinks, may easily be obviated, by removing 
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At the first he lightly af- 
flicted the land of Zebulun, 
and the land of Naphtali, and 
afterwards did more griev- 
ously afflict her by the way of 
the sea, beyond Jordan, in 
Galilee of the nations. ~ The 
people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light; 
they that dwell in the land of 
the shadow of death, upon 
them hath the light shined. 


12. Isa. liii. 4. 
JANI) NWI NWT 197 JN 


DAD 
Our infirmities he hath 
borne: And our sorrows he 


hath carried them. (Bp. Lowth.) 


Hos. vi. 6. 
TaN NM TOM "5 

I desired mercy and not 
sacrifice. 


13. 


Mal. iii. 1. 


29D TPT MAI "3532 Tw 2)2Π 


14. 


Behold I will send my mes- 
senger and he shall prepare the 
way before me. 


Ὁ: Isa, xlit, 15:2: 
TNS PVT 12 TANS oT3y BT 
ὩΣ) ὭΡ PY TI ΠΠΣ Ὧ2 
“SOD NW OND ΓΟΥ͂Ν NO ΤΝΣῚ 
ND PIS Mp Hyp ὙΠ. yw 
1) ΜῈ TAD ΓΙΠΩΒῚ Daw 
DYN ὙΠ ΠῚ sOpw wey ΠΝ 
3m 


Tables of Quotations from 


With regard to the region 
of Zabulon, the land of Neph- 
thalim, and the rest who in- 
habit thé sea shore, and be- 
yond Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations; ye people who walk 
in darkness, behold a great 
light ! and ye who dwell in a 
region, the shade of death, on 
you a light shall shine. 


Isa. lili, 4. 
Οὗτος τας ἅμαρτιας ἥμων 
φερει, καὶ wept ἥμων οδυναται. 


This man beareth away our 
sins, and for us he is in sor- 
row. 


Hos. vi. 6. 
Edcos ϑελω ἡ Suciay. 
I desire mercy rather than 
sacrifice. 


Mal. iii. 1. 


δου εξαποστελλω Tov αγ- 
yerov μου, και επιβδλεψεται 
ὅδον προ προσωπου μου. 


Behold I send forth my 
messenger, and he will ex- 
amine the way before me. 


Isa. xlii- 1—4, 

Ιακωβ 6 wats μου, αντιληψο- 
μαι αὐτου Ἰσραὴλ 6 εκλεκτος 
μου" πσαροσεδεξατο αὐτον ἣ ψυχὴ 
μου" εδωκα TO τνευμα μου ET 
auToy, Κρισιν τοις εὔνεσιν εξ- 
ower, Ov κεκράξεται, ovde 
ανήσει, ovde ακουσϑησεται εξω 
ἢ φωνὴ αὐτου. Καλαμον τε- 
λασμενον ov σύυντριψει, και 
λινον καπνιξομενον ov σβεσει, 
ἀλλα εἰς ἀαλησειαν εξοισει κρισιν 
—Ka emt Tw ονοματι αὐτου 
Edun ελπιουσιν. 


[Part I. Ch. 


The land of Zabulon, and 
the land of Nephthalim, by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the Gentiles; the 
people which sat in darkness 
saw great light: and to them 
which sat in the region and 
shadow of death, light is 
sprung up. 


Matt. viii. 17. - 

Autos Tas agsevelas ἥμων 

eAabe, καὶ τὰς vooous ebac- 
τασεν. 

Himself took our infirmi- 

ties, and bare our sicknesses. 


Matt. ix. 13. xi. 7. 
FAcoy SeAw, Kal ov ϑυσιαν. 
I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice, 


Matt. xi.10. Marki. 2. 
Luke vii. 27. 

lddv, eyw αποστελλω Tov 
ayyeAov μου πρὸ πρησώπου σου 
ὃς κατασκευάσει τὴν ὅδον σου 
εμπροσθεν cou, ! 

Behold I send my messen- 
ger before thy face, which 
shall prepare thy way before 
thee. 


Matt. xii. 18-—21. 

Idov, 6 mats μου, ὃν ἡρετισα" 
ὁ ἀγαπητος μου, εἰς ὃν evdoKn- 
σεν ἣ ψυχὴ μου" ϑησω τὸ πνευ- 
μα μου em αυτον, καὶ κρισιν 
τοις εθνεσιν ἀπαγγελει. Ουκ 
ερισει, οὐδε κραυγασει, ovde 
ακουσει τις εν ταις πλατειαις 
τὴν φωνὴν αὐτου. Καλαμον 
συντετριμμενον OV κατεαξει, και 
λινον τυφομενον ov σβεσει" ἕως 
av eK8adn es νικος THY κρισιν" 
Kat ev Tw ονοματι avTov edyn 
ελπιουσι. 2 


the first six words of Isa. ix. and joining them to the former chapter, as they are in all the old 
versions: And then the words may be thus rendered: ds the former lime made vile, or debased, 


the land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephtali, so the latter time shall make it glorious. i 
A prophecy most signally fulfilled by our Saviour’s appearance and residence 
The evangelist, from the first part of the sentence, takes only the land of Za- 


of the sea, Sc. 
in these parts. 


The way 


bulon, and the land of Nephthalim. What follows is an exact, and almost literal translation of 
the Hebrew: only for ΡΤ, walked, is put καϑήμενος, sat. 


cited, and applied to our Saviour, see Mr. Mede’s Disc. on Mark i. 14, 15. 
Comment on Isa. 9, and Bishop Lowth’s translation. 


How properly this prophecy is 


Mr. Lowth’s 


(Randolph on the Quotations, p. 28.) 


' This quotation differs from the Hebrew and all the old versions in these two particulars : 
the words wpo @pocwmov cov are added, and what is in Hebrew 525}, before me, is rendered_ 


εμπροσϑεν σου, before thee. 


For the reason of this difference it is not easy to account, but by 


supposing some corruptions crept into the antient copies ; the sense is much the same, (Dr. 
Randolph on the Quotations, p. 28. ) 
2 This quotation by no means agrees with the Septuagint version, whose authors have ob- 


a 


‘ 


VI. Sect. 1. ὁ 1.1 The Old Testament in the New. 


Behold my servant whom I 
uphold, mine elect in whom 
my soul delighteth: I have 
put my spirit upon him, he 
shall bring forth judgment 
to the Gentiles. He shall not 
cry, nor lift up, nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street. 
A bruised reed shall be not 
break ; and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench : he shall 
bring forth judgment unto 
truth, He shall not fail nor be 
discouraged, till he have set 
judgment in the earth: and 
the isles shall wait for his law. 


16, Isa. vi. 9, 10. 

WN Yan bs) yywow wnw 

pyn-3) paw swan RS 

“JD YW PIYI TAIT VINNY TT 

229) pow? PX) ὍΔ my 
2) RPV IO) pr 


Hear ye indeed, but under- 
stand not: And see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the 
heart of this people fat, and 

gmake their eyes heavy, and 
shut their eyes ; lest they see 
with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and convert, 
and be healed. 


Wie Psal. Ixxvili. 2. 
NWN ΠΡ ἊΝ wos TTS 
: ἘΠῚ Ρ 2 


Jacob is my servant, I will 
uphold him; Israel is my 
chosen one, my soul hath em- 
braced him, I have put my 
spirit upon him ; he will pub- 
lish judgment to the nations: 
he will not ery aloud, nor 
urge with vehemence, nor will 
his voice be heard abroad. A 
bruised reed he will not break, 
nor will he quench smoking 
flax, but will bring forth judg- 
ment unto truth, —and in his 
name shall the nations trust 
(or hope). 


Isa. vi. 9-11. 


Akon αἀκουσετε, καὶ ov μὴ 
συνητε, και βλεποντες βλεψετε, 
καὶ ov μὴ ιδητε. ἙἘπαχυνθη 
yap ἡ Kapdia του Aaov τουτου, 
καὶ τοις wow αὐτων βαρεως 
Ἤκουσαν, καὶ τους οφθαλμους 
εκαμμυσαν, μήποτε ιδωσι τοις 
οφθαλμοις, και τοις WOLY αἀκου-- 
σωσι, καὶ τη Kapdia συνωσι, και 
επιστρεψωσι, καὶ ιασομαι αυ- 
TOUS. 

By hearing, ye shall hear, 
though ye may not under- 
stand; and seeing, ye shall 
see, though ye may not per- 
ceive. For the heart of this 
people is stupefied, and their 
ears are dull of hearing; and 
they have shut their eyes, that 
for a while they may not see 
with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with 
their hearts, and return that 
I may heal them, 


Psal. Ixxviii. 2. 
Ανοιξω ev παραθυλαις To στο- 


μα μου, φθεγξομαι «σροθλημα- 
τα am’ apxns. 
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Behold my servant whom 
I have chosen, my beloved in 
whom my soul is well pleased. 
1 will put my spirit upon him, 
and he shall show judgment 
to the Gentiles. He shall 
not strive nor cry; neither 
shall any man hear his voice 
in the streets. A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and smok- 
ing flax shall he not quench, 
till he send forth judgment 
unto victory. And in his 
name shall the Gentiles trust. 


Matt. xiii, 14, 15. Acts 
XXviil. 26,27. Mark iv.12. 
Luke viii. 10. 

Akon ακουσετε, καὶ OV BN 
ovynTe και βλεποντες βλεψετε, 
kat ov μὴ ιἰδητε. Ἑπαχυνθη 
yap 7 καρδια του Aaov τουτου, 
και τοις WoL βαρεως κουσαν, και 
τους οφθαλμους avTwY εκαμμυ- 
σαν, μήποτε ιἰδωσι τοις οφθαλ- 
Hols, καὶ τοις ὠσιν ακουσῶωσι; 
και τη καρδια συνωσι, και επι- 
στρεψωσι, και ιασωμαι αυτου-. | 


By hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand: and 
seeing ye shall see, and shall 
not perceive : for this people’s 
heart is waxed gross, and their 
ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes they have closed ; 
lest at any time they should 
see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and should 
understand with their heart, 
and should be converted, and 
I should heal them. 


Matt. xiii. 35. 
Ανοιξω εν mapaSoAas To 
στομα μου, ερευξομαι κεκρυμ.- 
μενα amo KaTaboAns κοσμου. 


scured this prophecy by adding the words Jacob and Israel, which are not in the original He- 


brew. 


Itis probably taken from some old translation agreeing very nearly with the Hebrew. 
The only difficulty is in the words ἕως ay ex@aAn εἰς vucos THY κρισιν. 


But if by wpwd we 


understand the cause wnder trial, then to send forth his cause wnto truth, will be to carry the 


cause, and vindicate its truth; which agrees in sense with ex6aA7 εἰς vikos THY κρισιν. 


Randolph on the Quotations, p. 28.) 


1 This quotation is taken almost verbatim from the Septuagint. 


is obscured by false pointing. 


nol perceive. 


(Dr. 


In the Hebrew the sense 


If, instead of reading it in the imperative mood, we read it in 
the indicative mood, the sense will be: ye shall hear but not understund: and ye shall see but 


This people hath made their heart fat, and hath made their ears heavy and shut 


their eyes, &c. which agrees in sense with the Evangelist and with the Septuagint, as well as 


with the Syriac and Arabic Versions, but not with the Latin Vulgate. 
quotation, word for word, in Acts xxvili. 26, 
(Lr. Randelph, p. 29.) 


but quote it only in part. 
VOL. 11, 


be 


We have the same 


Mark and Luke refer to the same prophecy, 
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I will open my mouth in a 
parable; I will utter dark 
sayings of old. 


18. Tsa, xxix. 13. 
NWI) Ppa AIT Oy wai 53 
TN) OM pm 3297 21739 
DIN Myo NN ONY 
aaa bye) 


This people draw near me 
with their mouth, and with 
their lips do honour me, but 
have removed their heart far 
from me: and their fear to- 
wards me is taught by .the 
precept of men. 


19. Gen. ii. 24. 
“NN PANN WRAY? 1-by 
STN WI9 YT) NWA PIT ON 


Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife, and 
they shall be one flesh. 


20. Exod. xx. 12-16. 

nd JORNN) PAxne 739 

ΤΌΣ ND 22} Nd ANI Nd TAIN 
spy Fy 


Honour thy father and thy 
mother. Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery. Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour, 


21. Lev. xix. 18. 
29 JP nan 


Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 


22. Zech. ix. 9, (and see 
Isa. xii. 11.) 

“NOP PPE Na AND 3 

PIS Ὑ) ΝῚ2 7299 mT pdwyy 


Tables of Quotations from 


I will open my mouth in 
parables; I will utter dark 
sayings of old. 


Isa. xxix. 13. 

Eyyiget μοι 6 λαὸς οὗτος εν 
TW OTOMATL AUTOV, καὶ εν τοις 
χείλεσιν aVTwY τιμῶσι με, ἣ δε 
καρδια ἀυτων woppw απεχει 
am εμου" ματὴν de σεθδονται 
με, διδασκοντες ενταλματα αν- 
θρωπων και διδασκαλίας. 

This people draw near to 
me with their mouth; and 
with their lips they honour 
me, but their heart is far from 
me: And in vain do they 
worship me, teaching the com- 
mands and doctrines of men. 


Gen. ii. 24. 

Ἕνεκεν τουτου καταλειψει 
ἀνθρωπὸς Toy ππατερὰ αὐτου 
και τὴν MNTEPA, και τοροσκολ- 
ληθησεται wpos THY γυναικα 
αὐτου" και εσονται οἱ δυο εἰς 
σαρκα μιαν. 

Therefore a man shall leave 
his father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife; and 


they two shall be one flesh. 


Exod. xx. 12-16. 

Tia Tov WaTEpa σου, καὶ THY 
μήτερα cov— Ov μοιχευσεις" Ou 
KAeers* Ou dovevoes: Ov 
ψευδομαρτυρησει5. 

Honour thy father and thy 
mother.— Thou shalt notcom- 
mit adultery. — Thou shalt 
not steal. — Thou shalt not 
commit murder. — Thou shalt 
not bear false witness, 


Lev. xix. 18. 
Και ayarnoets τον wAnoloy 
σου ὡς σεαυτον. 
And thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, as thyself. 


Zech. ix. 9. 


Xaipe σφοδρα, Svyatep Σιων 5 
Knpuooe, Suyatep Ἱερουσαλημ" 


[Part I. Ch. 


1 will open my mouth in 
parables; I will utter things 
which have been kept secret 
from the foundation of the 
world. 


Matt. xv. 8, 9. 
EyyiZet μοι ὃ Aaos οὗτος Tw 
OTOMATLAVTWY, και τοις χείλεσι 
με τιμα' ἣ Se καρδια avTwy 
Toppw ἀπέχει aT εἐμου" ματὴν 


de σεθονται με, διδασκοντες 
διδασκαλια5, ενταλματα αν- 
θρωπων. | 


This people draweth nigh 
unto me with their mouth and 
honoureth me with their lips: 
but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments-of men. 


Matt. xix. 5. 

Ἕνεκεν τουτου καταλείψει 
ανθρωπος Tov watepa καὶ THY 
μήητερα, και τοροσκολληθησεται 
ΤΉ γυναικι αὐτου" καὶ εἐσονται 
οἱ δυο εἰς σαρκα μιαν.3 


For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife; and 
they twain shall be one flesh. 


Matt. xix. 18, 19. 

Ov φονευσεις. Ov μοιχευσει5" 
Ov κλεψεις" Ov ψευδομαρτυρη- 
ceis> Tia Toy πατερὰ σου 
και τὴν μητερα. 

Thou shalt do no murder : 
thou shait not commit adul- 
tery: thou shalt not steal : 
thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness: honour thy father and 
thy mother. 


Matt. xix. 19. xxii. $9. 
Αγαπήσεις τον τῦλησιον σου 
ὧς σεαυτον. 


Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, as thyself. 


Matt. xxi. 5. 


Eurare tn ϑύυγατρι Σιων" 
Idov, ὁ Βασιλεὺς σου ερχεται 


τ The quotation in this passage of St. Matthew’s Gospel approaches nearer to the Septua- 
gint than to the Hebrew text, especially in the clause parny δὲ σεθονται we—in vain do they 
worship me; Which is found in the Septuagint, but not in the Hebrew, and is retained by the 


Evangelist. 


(Scott. ) 


The yerbal differences, however, show that an exact quotation was not intended. 


2 This quotation agrees with the Hebrew, excepting that the word for ¢wo is there omitted. 
But it ought to be inserted in the Hebrew text, as we have already seen in p. 188. supra. 


CVE. Sect. 1.§ 1.1 The 


ὙΌΣ αν IY NWT yw 
ὁ ΠΊΣΤΙΝ "ἽΣ Py-byy 


Δ»... 
= 


Rejoice greatly, O daughter 
of Zion; shout, O daughter 
of Jerusalem; behold, thy 
king cometh unto thee. He 
is just and having salvation, 
lowly, and riding upon an ass 

' even upon a colt the foal of 
an ass. 


23. Psal. viii. 3. (2. of Eng- 
_ lish version. ) 


NID? Epp ody pn 


Out of the mouths of babes 


and sucklings thou hast or-. 


dained strength. 


24, - Psal. exviii. 22; 23. 


WN ANT O37 OND JN 
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The stone which the build- 
ers refused, is become the head 
stone of the corner. ‘This is 
the Lorn’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes, 


25, Exod. ili. 6: 


DMAN TOR PAN TON DIN 
apy obs) pr Tbs 
I am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.. 


96, Deut. vi. 5. 


“bo1 ὙΠῸΝ TT ΠΝ ITN) 
ἘΤΊΙΝῸ )33} 253" 33} ya.) 


Old Testament in the New. 


ἰδου, ὃ Βασιλεὺς. σου ερχεται 
σοι δικαιος καὶ σωζων" αὐτὸς 


mpais, καὶ επιδεθηκως emt 
ὑποζύγιον Kat wwAov νεον, 
Rejoice exeeedingly, Ὁ 


daughter of Sion; make pro- 
clamation, O daughter of Je- 
rusalem. Behold, thy king 
is coming to thee ; he is righ- 
teous, and having salvation, 
He is meek, and mounted on 
an ass, even a young colt. 


Psal. viii. 2. 


Ex oTou“aTos, νηπίων Kat 
ϑηλαζόντων κατηρτισω αἰνὸν. 

Ovt of thie mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise. 


99,23, 


ΖΦ.) 2 


Psal. exviil. 


Λιθον ov απεδοκιμασαν οἱ 
οἰκοδομουντες, οὗτος ΕὙΕΨΡΉθη 
els κεφαλὴν γωνιας" wapa Ku- 
plov eyeveTo αὕτη, καὶ εστι 
ϑαυμαστη εν οφθαλμοις ἥμων. 

The stone, which the build- 
ers rejected, the same is .be- 
come the head of the corner. 
This was from the Lord (or, 
the Lord’s doing) ; and it is 
wonderful in our eyes. 


Exod, iii. 6. 


Eyw εἰμι ὃ Θεος Tov πατρος 
σου, @eos Αβρααμ, Kat Θεος 
Ισαακ, καὶ Θεος Ιακωθξ, 

I am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, and the 
God.of Isaae, and the God of 
Jacob., 


Deut. vi. 5. 


Ayamnoets Kuptov τον Θεὸν 
gov εξ OAS της διανοίας σου, 
kat εἴ ὅλης THS ψυχῆς" σου, και 
εξ ὅλης THS δυναμεως σου. 
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σοι Wpuvs, καὶ ἐπιβδεθηκως ere 
ονον, καὶ wwAoyv υἱον ὑποζυ- 
ytov. | 


Tell ye the daughter of 
Sion, Behold thy king cometh 
unto thee, meek and sitting 
upon an ass, and (more cor- 
rectly, even) a colt the foal of 
an ass. 


Matt. xxi. 16. 


Ek στοματος νητσιων Kat 
ϑηλαζοόντων κατηρτίσω alvoV. 

Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise. 


Matt. xxi. 42. Mark xii, 10. 
(Luke χχ 17. Acts iw 21. 
Διθον ὃν απεδοκιμασαν ot 
δομουντες, οὗτος ὙΕΨΨΉΜη 
ls κεφαλὴν ywvias' wapa Ku- 
pov eyeveTo αὕτη, Kal εστι 
Savuacty ev οφϑαλμοις ἥμων. 
The stone which the build-. 
ers rejected, the same is be-. 
‘ come the head of the corner :. 
this is the Lord’s doing, and: 
it is marvellous in our eyes-, 


Matt. xxii. 32. Mark xii, 26:, 
Luke xx. 37. 

Εγω εἰμι 6 Θεος Αθρααμ, Kat: 

ὁ Θεος Ισαακ, και 6 Θεὺς lakwé. 


Tam the God of Abraham,, 
and the God of Isaac, and the- 
God of Jacob. 


Matt. xxii. 57. Mark xii. 30.. 
Luke x. 27. 
Ayatnoets Κυριον tov @eor- 
σου ὅλη TH καρδια σου, Kat εν 
ὁλη TH ψυχῆ σου, καὶ εν OAN 
τὴ διανοια σου. 3 


1 This quotation seems to be taken from two prophecies, viz. Isa. lxii. 11. where we read 


Say ye to the daughter of Zion, behold thy salvation cometh —and from Zech. ix. 9. 


The latter 


part agrees more exactly with the Hebrew than with the Septuagint; only both Saint Mat- 
thew and the Septuagint seem to have read 43», meek, instead of 2», afflicted. (Dr. Randolph 


on the Quotations, p. 29.) 


2 The Vatican edition of the Septuagint here translates 722), by rns διανοιας cov (thy un-~ 


derstanding). 


But the Alexandrian edition renders it τῆς καρδιας σου (thy heart). 


St. Mat- 


thew takes in both, but puts ψυχή (soul) between; he also puts ev ὅλη for εὖ ὅλης agreeably to 
the Hebrew ; and he leaves out the latter clause, with all thy strength. St. Mark and St. Luke 
agree entirely with St. Matthew, only they add the latter clause. (Dr. Randolph.) The va- 


riation from the Septuagint and Hebrew does not in the least affect the meaning. 


Mr, Scott 


thinks, with great probability, that the Evangelists, under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
gave the meaning of this first and great commandment in the most emphatical language, with- 
out intending either implicitly to quote the Septuagint, or literally to translate the Hebrew.. 


P 
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Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might. 


27. Psal. cx. I. 


ταῦ p> aw DTN TTT ON 
: 72) DIT PIR Nw 


The Lorp said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool. 


98. Zech, xiii. 7. 
Tks psn πο ΩΝ ἽΤ 


Smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered. 


29. Zech. xi. 13. 

NPT TI IPT ADIT 

Ὁ NPN) OMY Np WOR 

“x. TP ΓΔ ns Pros ADIT 
SVT 


~ Tables of Quotations from 


Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole un- 
derstanding, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy 
whole might, 


Psal. cx. I. 


Ετπεν ὁ Κυριος τω Kupiw μου, 
Καθου εἰς δεξιων μου, ἕως av ow 
τοὺς εχθρους σου ὑὕποποδιον 
των τσοδων σου. 

The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit at my right hand, 
until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool. 


Zech. xiii. 7. 
Παταξον Tov wolmeva, Kat 
διασκορπισθησονταιτα mpobaTa 
της wows. | 
Smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad. 


Zech. xi. 13. 

Kases avtous els TO χωνευ- 
THploy, Kat σκεψομαῖι εἰ δοκιμον 
εστιν, ὅν τροπὸν εδοκιμασθὴν 
ὕπερ αὐτων" καὶ ἐλαθὸν Tous 
τριάκοντα ἀργυρους Kat ενεδα- 
Aov avTous εἰς τὸν οἰκὸν Κυριου, 
εἰς τὸ χωνευτηριον. 


[Part I. Ch. 


Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. 


Matt. xxii. 44. Mark xii. 36. 
Luke xx. 42. 

Eurev 6 Kuptos tw Kupiw μου, 
Καθου ex δεξιων μου, ἕως αν dw 
Tous ex@povs σου ὑποποδιον 
των ποδων σου. 

The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, until I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool. 


Matt. xxvi. 31. 
Tlatatw τον πσοιμενα, Kat διᾶ- 
σκορπισθησεται Ta προδατὰ TNS 
τσοιμνης. 
I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad. 


Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 

Kat eAa6oy Ta TplakovTa 
apyupia, THY τιμὴν TOU τετιμη- 
μενου, ὃν ετιμησαντο ἀπὸ Vimy 
Ισραηλ. Kat εδωκαν avTa els 
Tov αγὙρον Tov κεραμεως, Kala 
συνεταξε μοι Kuptos. 2 


1 This is the reading of the Alexandrine MS. of the Septuagint, excepting that the evan- 


gelist reads παταξω, I will smite, instead of παταξον. 


The Arabic version agrees with Saint 


Matthew ; and Drs. Randolph and Owen both think it probable that the Hebrew ought to be 
read ἼΝ instead of ἼΠ, for it follows in the first person, J will turn mine hand, &c. See Hou- 


bigant in loc. 


Kennicott’s Dissertatio Generalis, § 44. 


Owen on the Modes of Quotation, p. 54. 
2 This citation is attended with no small difficulty. The prophecy is cited from Jeremiah : 


but in that prophet no such prophecy is to be found. 


Randolph on the Quotations, p. 30. 


In Zech. xi. 13. such a prophecy is 


found, but neither do the words there perfectly agree with Saint Matthew’s citation. Some 
critics are of opinion that an error has crept into Saint Matthew’s copy ; and that Iep has been 
written by the transcribers instead of Zex. or that the word has been interpolated. And it is 
to be observed, that the word is omitted in the MSS. by Griesbach numbered 33 (of the eleventh 
or twelfth century), and 157 (of the twelfth century), in the later Syriac and in the modern 
Greek versions, one or two MSS. of the old Italic version, some manuscripts cited by 
Augustine, and one Latin MS. cited by Lucas Brugensis. Griesbach’s MS. 22. (of the 
eleventh century) reads Ζαχαριου, which word is also found in the margin of the later Syriac 
version, and in an Arabic exemplar cited by Bengel in his Critical Edition of the New Tes- 
tament. Origen, and after him Eusebius, conjectured that this was the true reading. Other 
eminent critics have thought that the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of what is called 
Zechariah’s Prophecy were really written by Jeremiah, and they have certainly assigned very 
probable reasons for such opinion both from the matter and style. (See Dr. Hammond on 
Heb. viii. 9. Mede’s Works, pp. 786-823. Bp. Kidder’s Demonst. of Messiah, part il. 
p. 196. ἅς. Lowth, Prelect. Poet. Lect. xxi. See also Vol. IV. Part. I. Chap. VII. Sect. 
IL. § III., where reasons are assigned to show that these chapters were actually written by 
Zechariah.) It is, however, most likely, that the original reading of Matthew XXvii. 9. was 
simply, that which was spoken By THE PROPHET, δια Tov TpopyTov, without naming any prophet : 
And this conjecture is confirmed by the fact that Saint Matthew often omits the name of the 
prophet in his quotations. (See Matt. i. 22. ii. 5. xiii, 35. and xxi. 4.) Bengel approves of 
the omission. It was, as we have already shown (see pp. 161, 162. of this volume), the custom 
of the Jews, to divide the Oty Testament into three parts: the first, beginning with the Law, 
was called rox Law; the second, commencing with the Psalms, was called rue PSarms; and 
the third, beginning with. the prophet in question, was called. Jrremian: consequently, the 


VI. Sect. I. § 1.1 


Cast it unto the potter; a 
goodly price that I was prized 
atof them. And I took the 
thirty pieces of silver, and cast 
them to the potter in the house 
of the Lorp. 


30. Psal. xxii. 19. (18. of 
English version. ) 


ym wpa) Syy ond TI Po 
eae 


They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots 
upon my vesture. 


31. Psal. xxii. 2. (1. of 


English version.) 
22M 05 ὯΝ dN 


My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ? 


Isa. lili. 12. 
7270] DYDD NN) 


And he was numbered with 
the transgressors. 


32. 


95. Exod. xiii. 2. 
pra-52 wap 192799 2 wap 


Whatsoever openeth the 
womb — both of man and of 
beast, it is mine. 


The Old Testament in the New. 


Put them into the smelting 
furnace, and I will see whe- 
ther it is proof, in like manner 
as I have been proved by them. 
So I took the thirty pieces of 
silver, and threw them down 
in the house of the Lord, for 
the smelting furnace. 


Psal. xxi. 18. (xxii. 18. of 
English Bible. ) 
Διεμερισαντο Ta ἱματια μου 
EQUTOLS, καὶ ETL TOY ἱματισμον 
μου εθαλον KAnpov. : 
They have parted my gar 
ments among them, and for 
my vesture have cast lots. 


sal xxi be 


Ὃ cos, 6 Θεὸς μου, mpo- 
σχες μοι, ἷνατι εγκατελιπες 
με; 

O God, my God, attend 
to me! Why hast thou for- 
saken me ? 


Isa, lili. 12. 
Kau ev τοῖς ἀνόμοις ελογισθη. 
And he was numbered 
among the transgressors. 


Exod. xiii, 2. 
‘ASiacov μοι παν MpwroToKoy 
πρωτογενες, Stavovryoy πασαν 
μητραν. 
Consecrate to me every first 
born, that openeth every 
womb. 
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And they tock the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of 
him that was valued, whom 
they of the children of Israel 
did value: and gave them for 
the potter’s field, as the Lord 
appointed me. 


Matt. xxvii. 35. John xix. 24. 


Διεμερισαντο Ta ἱματια μου 
EavTols, καὶ emt τον ἱματισμον 
μου εθαλον κλήρον. 

They parted my garments 
among them, and upon my 
vesture did they cast lots. 


Matt. xxvii. 46. 


HAL, HAL, λαμα oabaxdavt ; 
TovT εστι, Θεε μου, Θεε pou, 
ἱνατι με εγκατελιπες: | 

Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ὃ 
That is to say, My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? 


Mark xv.-28. Luke xxii. 37. 
Kat μετα avouwv ελογισθη. 
And he was numbered with 

the transgressors. 


Luke ii. 23. 
Παν apoev διανοίγον μητραν 
ἅγιον τω Κυριω κληϑησεται. 


Every male that openeth 
the womb shall be called holy 
to the Lord. 


writings of Zechariah, and of the other prophets, being included in that division which began 


with Jeremiah, all quotations from it would go under this prophet’s name, 


completely removes the difficulty. Dr. Lightfoot (who cites the Baba Bathra and Rabbi 


This solution 


David Kimchi’s Preface to the prophet Jeremiah as his authorities) insists that the word Je- 
remiah is perfectly correct, as standing at the head of that division from which the evangelist 
quoted, and which gave its denomination to all the rest. — With regard to the prophecy itself, 
if in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, for εδωκαν, ΤΕΥ gave, we read εδωκα, I gave, which is the read- 
ing of the Evangelisteria, 24 and 31, of Griesbach’s notation (both of the eleventh century) 
and of both the Syriac versions, the evangelist’s quotation will very nearly agree with the ori- 
ginal. That we should read edwxa, J gave, appears further to be probable from what follows, — 
καϑα συνεταξε μοι Kupios, as the Lord commanded me, — Kat eAatoy τὰ Tpiakoyta apyupia, Kat 
εδωκα avTa eis τὸν aypoy Tov KEpojews* and I took the thirty pieces of silver, and I gave them for 
the potter’s field. The translation is literal, excepting only that \Z17 is rendered aypoy Tov 
κεραμεως and 7777 ΓΔ is omitted ; and the same is also omitted in some antient MSS. (See 
Kennicott’s Dissertatio Generalis, § 49. p. 21.) The words τὴν τιμὴν του τετιμήημενου ὃν 
ετιμησαντο amo υἱων Ἰσραὴλ and Kava συνετᾶξε μοι Kupios are added to supply the sense, being 
taken in sense, and very nearly in words, from the former part of the verse ; this latter clause 
is in the Arabic version. Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 30. Novum Testamentum, a 
Griesbach, tom. i. p.134. Dr. Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraic on Matt. xxvii. 9. (Works, 
vol. ii. p. 265.) 

1 This is taken from the Hebrew, but the words are Syriac or Chaldee. Sabachthani is the 
word now in the Chaldee Paraphrase.. (Dr. Randolph, p. 30, ) 
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34, Lev. xii. 8. 


MP 32°) IN DANO Nw 


Two turtles or two young 
pigeons. 


Sa. Isa. Ixi. 1, 2. 

Tw JD? oy TMT TN TM 

ΠΟ oy wad ὟΝ AT 

Daw) NIP 27 2 }}) wand 

NP) emp ΠΡῸ ooKxdy WIT 
mM) pPsyvnw 


The Spirit of the Lor» 
Gop is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the 
meek, he hath sent meto bind 
up the broken-hearted, te pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound; to 
proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lorn. 


90. oesall lxixanl Oe (9. of 
English version. ) 


NIN TN nN 


The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up. 


37. Psal. Ixxviii. 94, 


$1999 Jn) ἘΞ Ὁ Δ ΤῚ 


And had given them of the 
corn of heayen. 


58. 


198. liv.13. 
mim yyy 23-75) 


And all thy children shall 
be taught of the Lorn. 


Tables of Quotations from 


Lev. xii. 8. 
Avo tpvyovas ἡ δυο veoocous 
περιστερων. 
Two turtle-doves or two 
young pigeons, 


Isa. Ext. 1, 2: 

_ Πνευμα Kupiov em epe, οὗ 
εἵνεκεν ἐεχρισε es Ἐναγγελι- 
ζεσϑαι πτωχοις ἀπεσταλκε με, 
ἰάσασθαι τοὺ: συντετριμμενους 
THY καρδιαν, κηρυξαι αἰχμαλω- 
τοις αφεσιν, και τυφλοις5 ava- 
Θλεψιν. Καλεσαῖι eviavtoy Κυ- 
ρίου δεκτον, 


The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, for the business for 
which he hath anointed me. 
He hath sent me to preach 
the Gospel to}the poor, to 
heal the’ broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord. 


Psal. Ixviii. 9. (Ixix. 9. of 
English Bible.) 
Ὃ ζηλος Tov οἰκου σου κατε- 
φαγε με. 
Zeal for thine house hath 
consumed me. 


* Psal. Ixxviil. 24. 
Kat aptov ουρανου 
QUTOLS. 
And he gave them the bread 
of heaven. 


εδωκεν 


Isa. liv, 13. 
Kat παντας Tovs vious σου 
διδακτους Θεου. 


Even thy sons, all instructed 
of God. 


{Part I. Ch. 


Luke ii. 24, 
Zevyos Tpvyovwy ἢ δυο veoo~- 
σους πσεριστερων. 
A pair of turtle-doves, or 
two young pigeons. 


Luke iv. 18, 19. 

Πνευμα Κυρίου em eme, οὗ 
ἕνεκεν εχρισε με ευαγγελι- 
ξεσθαι ττωχοις" ATETTUNKE με 
ιασασθαι Tous 'συντετριμμενους 
THY καρδιαν, κηρυξαι αιἰχμαλω-, 
τῦις αφεσιν, Kal τυφλοις ανα- 
Θλεψιν, αποστειλαι τεθραυσ- 
μενους εν αφεσει; 5 Κηρυξαι 
eviavtov Κυριου δεκτον. 1 

The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the 
Gospel to the poor, he hath 
sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord. 


John ii. 17. 


ὋὉ ζηλος Tov οἰκου σου κατε- 
φαγε με. 

The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up. 


John vi. 31. 
Αρτον εἰς Tov ovpavov εδωκεν 
αὐυτοις φαγειν. 
He gave them bread from 


heaven to eat. ; 


John vi. 45. 
Kat εσονται παντες διδακτοι 
του Θεου. 
And they shall be all taught 
of God. 


1 This quotation is made exactly from the Septuagint, as far as the words αἰχμαλώτοις 


αφεσιν, deliverance to the captives: and it accords with the Hebrew, except that the word Je- 
hovah twice occurs there, which is omitted in the Septuagint and by the Evangelist. But, 
instead of the Hebrew clause, translated the opening of the prison to them that are bound, we 
read τυφλοῖς αναθλείιν recovering of sight ¢o the blind ; which words are adopted by St. Luke, 
who adds, ἀποστειλαι TeSpavopevous εν αφεσι, setting at liberty them that are bruised, which 
words do not appear in the Septuagint. The difference between this quotation as it appears 
in Luke iv. 18. and the original Hebrew is thus accounted for — Jesus Christ doubtless read 
the prophet Isaiah in Hebrew, which was the language constantly used in the Synagogue ; but 
the Evangelist, writing for the use of the Hellenists (or Greek Jews) who understood and 
used only the Septuagint version, quotes that version, which on the whole gives the same sense 
as the Hebrew. Le Clere, Dr. Owen, and Michaclis, are of opinion that they are either a 
different version of the Hebrew, and inserted from the margin of the evangelical text, or 
else that they are a gloss upon it, taken from Isa. lviii. 6. where the very words occur in the 
Greek, though the Hebrew text is very different. The Arabic version agrees nearly with 
the Evangelist. The Hebrew appears formerly to have contained more than we now find 
in the manuscripts and printed editions, (Scott, Randolph. ) ¥ 


VI. Sect. I. § 1.1 


39. Isa, xii. 3. 


40. Psal. Ixxxii. 6. 
DNAX DDN ONION ὮΝ 


I have said, Ye are gods. 


41. Zech, ix. 9. 


See the passage, in No, 22. 
pp- 210, 211. supra. 


42. Isa. liii, 1.. 


TMD YI) ΠΝ Ὁ Pa Ὁ 
smmdaa τὸν 


Who hath believed our re- 
port? And to whom hath the 
arm cf the Lord been re- 
vealed ? 


43. Isa, vi. 9, 10. 


See the passage, No. 16. 
p- 209. supra. 


The Old Testament in the New. 


Psal. Ixxxii. 6. 
Eyw evma, Seo εστε. 


I said, Ye are gods. 


Zech. ix. 9. 


See the passage in No, 22. 
pp- 210, 211. supra. 


Isa. liii. 1. 


Kupi€, Tis ἐπιστευσε ΤΊ AKON 
ἥμων 5 

Kat ὃ βραχέων Κυριου τινι 
απεκαλυφθη ; 

Lord, who hath believed 
our report ? 

And to whom hath the arm 
of the Lord been revealed (or, 
made manifest) ? 


Isa. vi. 9, 10. 


See the passage in No. 16. 
p- 209. supra. 
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John vii, 38. 

Ὁ πιστευων εἰς εμε, Kadws 
εἰπεν ἣ Ὑραφη, τσοταμοι ek TNS, 
κοιλιας αυὐτου ῥευσουσιν ὕδατος 
ζωντος.] 

He that believeth on me, 
as the Scripture bath said, out 
of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.> 


John x. 84... 
Εγω elma, Jeol εστε. 


I said, Ye are gods. 


John xii. 15. (See Matt. xxi. 
5. pp. 210, 211. supra.) 
My φοθου, ϑυγατερ Σιων" 
‘Sov, 6 Βασιλεὺς σου ερχεταῖι, 
KaSNMEVOS επι πωλον ονου. 3 
Fear not, daughter of Sion; 
behold thy king cometh, sit- 
ting on an ass’s colt. 


John xii. 38. (and see Rom. x. 
16.) 

Kuple, Tis ἐεπιστευσε TH AKON 
TOY 5 

Kat 6 Bpaxiwy Κυριου τινι 
απεκαλυφθὴη ; 

Lord, who hath believed 
our report ? 

And to whom hath the arm 
of the Lord been revealed ? 


Jolin xii. 40. (See Matt. xiii. 
14, 15. p. 209. supra.) 
TeTupAwkey auTwy Tous op= 


ϑαλμους, και WETWPWKEY AUTWY 
τὴν καρδιαν' iva μὴ ἰδωσι τοις 


1 There are no words answering to these either in the Septuagint, or in the Hebrew. It 
is indeed no citation, but only a reference or allusion. The Jewish writers inform us that on 
the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles, it was usual to pour water on the altar, to denote 
their praying then for the blessing of rain, the latter rain, which was then wanted against their 
approaching seed-time: ‘This water they drew out of Siloah, and brought it with great pomp 
and ceremony to the temple, playing with their instruments, and singing, and re eating the 
words of the prophet: With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of satvation. . (Isa. xii. 3.) 
Our Lord, according to his usual custom, takes occasion from hence to instruct the people ; 
and applies this ceremony and this scripture to himself: He signifies to them that the water 
here spoken of was to be had from him alone — Jf any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink : He that believeth in me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water. — The word κοιλία, here translated belly, signifies a hollow receptacle, and may 
properly be used for such cisterns or reservoirs, as were usually built to receive the waters 
issuing from their fountains: The meaning then is, that every true believer shall, according 
to this scripture, repeated by the people on this occasion, abound with living water, have within 
him such a cistern, as will supply living water, both for his own and other’s use: What is 
signified by water we are informed in the next verse, viz. the gifts of the Spirit: The like me- 
taphor our Lord makes use of, John ivy. 10. And in the prophetic writings (see Isa. xliy. 3, 
ly.1. Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27. Zech. xiv. 8.) it is often peculiarly used to signify the gifts and 
graces of the Spirit to be conferred under the gospel dispensation. (Dr. Randolph, p. 31.) 

2 This differs both from the Septuagint and the Hebrew, and also from the citation in 
Matt. xxi. 5. The evangelist either followed some other translation, or chose to express 
briefly the sense, but not the words of the prophet. Ibid.) 


Ῥ 4 
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44, Psal. xli. 9. 
sapy vy bam vom) Dx 


Mine own familiar friend, 
seseeseee Which did eat of my 
bread, hath lift up his heel 
against me. 


45. Psal. cix. 3. (See Psal. 
xxxv. 19. and Ixix. 4.) 
oom ΩΤ 2] 
They ... fought against me 
without a cause. 


46. Psal. xxii. 19. (18. of 


English version. ) 
may) com> oma por 
s5ya p> 


They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots 
upon my vesture. 


47. Exod. xii. 46. (See Psal. 
xxxiv. 20.) 
sawn Dy) 


Neither shall ye break a 
bone thereof. 


Zech. xii. 10. 
ὙΡΊ ΩΝ Wx 1 13) 


48. 


Tables of Quotations from 


Psale xlre 9s 
Ὃ eqdiwy aptous μου εμεγα- 
λυνεν eT Ee πτερνισμον. 


He, who ate of my bread, 
hath lifted up his heel against 
me. 


~ 


Psal. cix. 3. 


EmoAcunoar με δωρεαν. 
_They fought against me 
without cause. 


Psal. xxii. 18. 


Διεμερισαντὸ Ta ἱματια μου 
ἕαυτοις, Kat ἐπὶ τὸν ἱματισμον 
μου εθαλον KAnpov. 

They parted my raiment 
among them, and fer my ves- 
ture they did cast lots. 


Exod. xii. 46. 


Kat ooTovy ov συντριψετε 
> 
am αὐτου. 
And ye shall not break a 
bone thereof. 


Zech. xii. 10. 


Ἐπιθλεέψονται προς pe, avs 
ὧν κατωρχησαντο. 


(Part I. Ch. 


OPIAAMOLS, καὶ νοησωσι TH Kap= 
δια, και επιστραφωσ!, και LAT w= 
μαι avTous, | 

He hath blinded their eyes 
and hardened their heart ; that 
they should-not see with their 
eyes, nor understand with their 
heart, and be converted, and 
I should heal them. 


Jobn xiii. 18. 

Ὃ τρωγων μετ᾽ εμου Tov 
αρτον, ἐπῆρεν em ἐμὲ τὴν 
WTEPVAY AUTOV. 

He that eateth bread with ~ 
me, hath lifted up his heel 
against me. 


John xv. 25. 


Ἐμισησαν με δωρεαν. 2 
They hated me without a 
cause. 


John xix. 24, 


Διεμερισαντο TH ἱματια μου 
EQUTOLS, καὶ ἐπι TOY ἱματισμον 
μου εδθαλον KAnpor. 

They parted my raiment 
among them, and for my ves- 
ture they did cast lots. 


John xix. 36. 


Οστουν ov 
auTou. 3 

A bone of him shall not be 
broken. 


συντριθησεται 


John xix. 57. 


Ὅψονται εἰς ὃν εξεκεντη- 
σαν. + 


1 The Evangelist has here given us the sense of the Prophet in short: If we suppose that 


Aaos οὗτος (as it isin the Hebrew 730 DY) is to be understood as the nominative case before 
τετυφλωκεν, (it being not unusual for words that signify a multitude to be joined with plural 
pronouns or adjectives) and read αὕτων with an aspirate, the citation will be a good translation 
of the original, only somewhat abridged. (Dr. Randolph on Quotations, p, 31.) 

2 This quotation agrees both with the Septuagint and with the Hebrew, except that what 
the former renders emoAcunoay ( fought against), is by the evangelist rendered ἐμίσησαν (they 
hated). Or possibly the passage intended to be cited may be Psal. xxxiv. (xxxv. of English 
Bible) 19. where the Psalmist speaks of those who were his enemies wrongfully : — μισουντες 
με Swpeay who hate me without cause. (Randolph, Scott.) 

3 This gives the sense both of the Septuagint and the Hebrew, except that it expresses in 
the passive voice what is there spoken in the active. Orit may be taken from Psal. xxxiv. 20. 
where it expressed passively, thus: Ta οστῷ αὐτῶν" ἑν εξ avTwy οὐ συντριδησεται. He keepeth 
all their bones ; not one of them shall be broken. — (Randolph, p. 32 ) 

4 It is evident that the Evangelist here plainly read 453, (him) instead of »5x (me) in the 
Hebrew: But so also read thirty-six Hebrew MSS. and two antient editions. And that this 
is the true reading appears by what follows—and they shall mourn for him. On the authority 
of these manuscripts, Archbishop Newcome reads and translates 9s him. (Minor Prophets, 
p- 330, 8yo edit.) 


VI. Sect. 1.51.1 The 


They shall look on bim 
whom they pierced. (Archbp. 
Newcome’s version. ) 


49. Psal. Ixix. 26. (25. of 
English version. ) 
(And see Psal. exix. 8.) 
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Let their habitation be de- 
solate, and let none dwell in 
their tents. 


50. Psal. cix. 8. 


S08 Mp ἹΠῚΡΘ 


Let another take his office. 


51. Joel iii, 1-5. (11. 28-32. 


of English version. ) 
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And it shall come to pass 
afterward, that I will pour out 
my spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, your old men 
shall dream dreams, and your 
young men shall see visions. 
And also upon the servants 
and the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my spirit. 
And I will show wonders in 
the heavens and in the earth, 


Old Testament in the New. 


They will look to me in- 
stead of the things, concern- 
ing which (or against which) 
they have 
danced. 


Psal. Ixix. 25. 


Γενηϑήτω ἢ emavAis αὐτῶν 
ηἠρημωμενη, καὶ εν τοις σκήηνω- 
μασιν avTwy μὴ εστω ὃ κατοι- 
κων. 

Let their tent (or habitation) 
be desolate, and in their dwell- 
ings no inhabitant. 


Psale εἶχ. 8. 
Kat τὴν επισκῦπην αὐτου 
λαθοι repos. 
And let another take his 
office, [or bishoprick]. 


Joelii. 283—32. 


Και εσται μετὰ ταῦτα, Kat 
EKXEW απὸ TOV πνευματος μου 
επι πασαν σάρκα, Kal wpopn- 
τευσωσιν οἱ υἷοι ὕμων, και at 
Suyarepes ὕμων, και οἱ τπσρεσθυ- 
τεροι ὕμων evuTTvia ενυπνιασθη- 
σονται, καὶ οἱ νεανίσκοι ὕμων 
ὅρασεις οψονται. Kat ert τυὺς 
δουλους μου και ἐπι τας δουλας 
μου εν ταις ἥμεραις εκειναιξ 
EKXEW ATO του BVEUMATOS μου. 
Kat δώσω Tepara εν ουρανω, Kat 
ἐπι TNS YNS αἷμα και wup και 
ατμιδα καπνου. Ὃὧ ἥλιος μετα- 
στραφησεται εἰς σκοτος, καὶ ἢ 
σεληνὴ εἰς αἷμα, τσριν ελθειν 
THY ἥμεραν Kuptou τὴν μεγαλῆην, 
και επιφανη. Kat εσται, Tas 
ὃς ay επικαλεσῆται TO ονομα 
Κυριου σωθησεται. 


And it shall come to pacs 
after those things, that I will 
pour out a portion of my spirit 
upon all flesh ; and your sons 
and your daughters shall pro-~ 
phesy; and your old men 
shall dream dreams, and your 
young men shall see visions. 
And on my servants and on 
my handmaids in those days I 
will pour out @ portion of my 
spirit, And I will exhibit 


contemptuously 
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They shall look on him 
whom they pierced. 


Actsi. 20. 


Γενηθήτω ἣ επαυλις αὐτου 
ἐρημο», και μη ἐστ 6 κατοικων 
εν αυτη.] 


Let his habitation be deso- 
Jate, and let no man dwell 
therein. 


Acts i. 20. 
Τὴν επισκοπὴν αὐτου λαθοι 
ETEpOS. 
His bishoprick let another 
take. 


Actsii. 17—21. 
x. 13.) 

Kat εσται εν Tals εσχαᾶταις 
ἥμεραις (λεγει ὁ Θεο5), exxew 
amo του τὐνευματος μου επι 
πασαν σαρκα' Kal wpopynTev- 
σουσιν οἱ viot ὕμων' και αἱ du- 
γατερες ὕμων, και οἱ νεανίσκοι 
ὕμων ὅρασεις οψονται, καὶ οἱ 
τσρεσβυτεροι ὕμων ενυπνια εν- 
υτυνιασθησονται. Kat ye em 
Tous δουλους μου Kat em Tas 
dovAas μου, εν Tals ἡἧμεραις 
εκειναις EKXEW απὸ του πνευ- 
MQTOS μου, και προφητευσουσι. 
Kat δωσω Tepata εν τω ουρανω 
ἄνω, καὶ onuela ἐπι THS Ὑη5 
κατω, αἷμα καὶ wup και ατμιδα 
καπνου. Ὃ ἥλιος μεταστρα- 
φησεται εἰς σκοτος, και ἣ σε- 
ληνὴ εἰς αἷμα, πριν ἢ ελθειν τὴν 
ἥμεραν Κυριου τὴν μεγαλὴν και 
επιφανη. Καὶ εσται, was ὃς 
Gy ETLKAACONTAL TO OVOMA Ku- 
piov, σωθησεται. 

And it shall come to pass 
in the last days (saith God), 
I will pour out of my spirit 
upon all flesh; and your sons 
and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams: And. 
on my servants and on my 
handmaidens, I will pour out 
in those days of my spirit: 
and they shall prophesy. And 


(See Rom. 


τ This agrees in sense, though not in words with the Septuagint, which is a literal trans- 


lation of the Hebrew. 


The only difference is, that the apostle applies to a particular person, 


what was spoken by David of his enemies-in the plural. (Dr. Randolph, p. 32.) 
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blood and fire, and pillars of 
smoke, The sun shall be 
turned into darkness and the 
moon into blood, before the 
great and the terrible day of 
the Lory come. And it shall 
come to pass, that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the 
Lorp shall be delivered. 


52. Psal. xvi. 8-11. 
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I have set the Lorp always 
before me; because he is at 
my right hand 1 shall not be 
moved. ‘Therefore my heart 
is glad, and my glory re- 
joiceth ; my flesh also shall 
rest in hope. For thou wilt 
not leave my soul in hell, nor 
suffer thy Holy One to see 
corruption. Thou wilt show 
me the path of life; in thy 
presence is fulness of joy. 


53. Deut. xviii. 15. 19. 
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Tables of Quotations from 


wonders in the heavens and 
on the earth, blood and fire, 
and smoky vapour. .The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, be- 
fore the coming of the great 
and illustrious day of the 
Lord. And it shall come to 
pass, that whosoever shall call 
on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved, 


Psal. xvi, 8—11. 

Προωρωμὴν τον Κυριον eva- 
mov μου δια παντος, ὅτι εἰ 
δεξιων μου εστιν, ἵνα μὴ σα- 
λευθω. Ata Tovto ηυφρανθη 
ἢ καρδια μου, και ἡγαλλιασατο 
ἢ Ὑλωσσα μου" ετι be και 7 
σαρξ μου κατασκηνωσει eT 
ελπιδι. “Ott ovk εγκαταλει- 
Weis τὴν ψυχὴν μου εἰς ἅδην, 
ovde δωσεις τον ὅσιον σου ιδειν 
διαφθοραν. Ἐγνωρισαξ μοι ὅδους 
Cwns* WANpwTELS με εὐφροσυνὴς 
μετα του προσωπου σου. 

I foresaw the Lord conti- 
nually before me, because he 
is at my right hand that I may 
not be moved. Therefore my 
heart was gladdened, and my 
tongue exulted with joy; 
moreover my flesh also will 
dwell in hope. For thou wilt 
not leave my soul in Hades, 
(or, the mansion of dead,) nor 
suffer thine Holy One to see 
corruption, Thou hast made 
known to me the ways of life. 
Thou with thy presence wilt 
fill me with joy. 


Deut. xviii. 15. 19. 
Προφητην ex των αδελφων 
σου, ὡς εμε, αναστησει σοι Κυ- 
ριος 6 Θεὸς σου" αὐτου ακου- 
σεσδε Kat ὃ ανθρωπος 
ὅς cay μη akovon ὅσα αν λα- 


Γ[Ρανύῖς ΟἹες 


I will show wonders in hea- 
ven above, and signs in the 
earth beneath, blood and fire, 
and vapour of smoke. The 
sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness, and the moon into blood, 
before that great and notable 
day of the Lord come. And 
it shall come to pass that who- 
soever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved. 


Acts il. 25—28. 

T]powpwunv Tov Κυριον ενώ- 
πιον μου δια παντος, ὅτι EK 
δεξιων μου εστιν, iva μη σα- 
Aevdw. Ata tovTo εὐυφρανθη 
ἡ καρδια μου, και ἡγαλλιασατο 
ἢ γλωσσα μου" ett δὲ καὶ ἣ 
capt μου κατασκηνωσει eT 
ελπιδι' Ὅτι ovk εγκαταλει- 
eis τὴν ψυχὴν μου εἰς ἄδου, 
ovde δωσεις Tov ὅσιον gov ιδειν 
διαφθοραν.- Eyvwptoas μοι ὅδους 
ξωης' τοληρωώσεις με εὐφροσυνης 
μετα του τσροσωπου σου. | ᾿ 

I foresaw the Lord always 
before me face, for he is on 
my right hand, that I should 
not be moved: therefore did 
my heart rejoice, and my 
tongue was glad; moreover 
also my flesh shall rest in 
hope: because thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, neither 
wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption. Thou 
hast made known to me the 
ways of life; thou shalt make 
me full of joy with thy coun- 
tenance. 


Acts iii. 22, 23. 
Προφητὴν ὕμιν αναστησει 
Κυριος ὃ Θεὸς ὕμων εκ τῶν 
αδελφων ὕμων, ὡς εμε" αὐτου 
ακουσεσῶε κατα παντὰα ὅσα αν 
λαλησὴ προς ὕμας. ἔσται δε, 
shee ὅθ 


it J 


* This quotation is taken from the Septuagint, but differs in several respects from the He- 


brew. 


tongue. 


Chaldee and Syriac with the Hebrew. 


For nw is put προωρωμην. 
Syriac and Chaldee versions with the Hebrew. 
difference it is not easy to account. 


The Vulgate here agrees with the Septuagint ; the 
The Arabic differs from them all; for this 
Again, for "1125, my glory, is put 7 yAwoou μου, my 
The Vulgate and Arabic, as well as the Septuagint, agree with the apostle; the 
For yaw is put wAnpwoers με. 


Here again the Vul- 


gate, Arabic, and Septuagint agree. The Syriac reads satiabor » the true reading, Dr. Randolph 
conjectures, might perhaps be yaws, which the Septuagint might translate according to the 
sense tAnpwoets με. . These are but trifling differences ; the most. important is that 70M, 
Holy Ones, in the plural number, is translated by the Septuagint and cited by the ee and 
applied to our Saviour in the singular, tov ὅσιον cov, Thine Holy One. This reading is con- 
firmed by the Keri, or marginal reading, by all the antient versions, and by one bundred and 
eighty of the best Hebrew MSS., and it is required by the sense. The Masorites have marked 
their own reading as doubtful. See Kennicott’s Dissert. I. p. 496., and also his Dissertatio 
Generalis, ὃ 17. Randolph, p. 32. Owen, p. 71. 


VI. Sect. 1.511 The 


The Lorp thy God will 
raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me: unto 
him shall ye hearken. 
And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken 
unto my words, which he shall 
speak in my name, I will re- 
quire it of him. 


54. Gen. xxii. 18. 
PINT 1299 Jovan 


And in thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be 
blessed. 


~s- 


55. Psal. ii. 1, 2. 
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Why do the nations rage, 
and the people imagine a vain 
thing? The kings of the 
earth set themselves, and the 
rulers take counsel together, 
against the Lorn, and against 
his Anointed, 


56. Gen. xii. 1. 
nin. Jew 77) 
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Get thee out from thy coun- 
try, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto 
a land that I will show thee. 


57. Gen. xv. 13, 14 
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Old Testament in the New. 


Anon ὁ mpodpytns εκεινος ἐπὶ TW 
ονοματι μον, eyw εκδικησω εξ 
αυτου. 

The Lord thy God will 
raise up for thee, from among 
thy brethren, a prophet like 
unto me; to him shall ye 
hearken. — And _ whosoever 
will not hearken to what that 
prophet shall speak in my 
name, I will execute ven- 
geance on him. 


Gen. xxii. 18. 

Kat ενευλογηϑησονται ev τω 
σπερματι σου TayTa Ta εν 
TNS γὙη5. 

And in thy seed shall all 


the nations of the earth be 
blessed. 


Psal. ii. 1, 2. 

Ἵνατι eppvatay εθνη, Kar 
λαοι εμελετησαν Keva; Tlap- 
εστησαν of βασιλεις THS yNS, και 
οἱ ἀρχοντες συνηχθησαν ETL TO 
QUTO κατα τοὺ Κυριου, και κατα 
Tov Χριστου αυτου. 

Why did the nations rage, 
and the people imagine (or 
meditate) vain things? The 
kings of the earth stood up (or 
combined), and the rulers as- 
sembled together against the 
Lord and his Anointed. 


Gen. xii. 1. 

EéeAse εκ THs yns σου Kat 
εκ 77S συγγενειας σου, καὶ εἰ 
του οἰκου του τῦατρος σου" και 
devpo εἰς THY γὙην; ἣν αν σοι 
δειξω. 

Depart from thy land, and 
from thy kindred, and from 
the house of thy father, and 
come to the land which I will 
show thee. 


Gen. xv. 13, 14. 
Παροικὸν εσται To σπερμᾶ 
σου ev yn ouk ιδια, Kat δουλω- 
σουσιν auTOUS, και κακωσουσιν 
αυτους, και ταπεινωσουσιν av- 
Tous, τετρακοσια eTn. To δε 
eSvos, ὦ εαν δουλευσουσι, κρινω 
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πασα ψυχή, ἥτις αν μὴ akovon 
του παροφήτου εκεινου, εξολο- 
ϑρευϑησεται εἰς του Aaov. ! 

A prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you, 
of your brethren, like unto 
me: him shall ye hear in all 
things whatsoever he shall say 
unto you. And it shall come 
to pass, that every soul which 
will not hear that prophet, 
shall be destroyed from among 
the people. 


Acts iii. 25. 

Καὶ τω σπέρματι TOU εγεὺυ- 
λογηϑδησονται πασαι at wa- 
Tplat TNS Ὑη5. 

And in thy seed shall all 
the kindreds (i. e. nations, as 
being derived from one com- 


mon ancestor) of the earth be 
blessed. 


Acts iv. 25, 26. 

Ἵνατι eppvatay εθνη, και λαοι 
εμελετησαν Keva ; Παρεστησαν 
οἱ βασιλεις τῆς γη5, καὶ οἵ 
apxXovTes συνηχθῆσαν επι TO 
αὐτο κατα του Κυριου, καὶ κατα 
του Χριστου avTov. 

Why did the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine vain 
things. The kings of the earth 
stood up, and the rulers were 
gathered together, against the 
Lord and against his Christ 
(i. 6. Messtan, or ANOINTED 
one. ) 


Acts vii. 3. 
EkeAQe ek της YyNS σου, Kat 
εκ TNS συγγενειας σου, και δευρο 
es γῆν, ἣν αν σοι δειξω. 


Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and 
come into the land which I 
shall show thee. 


Acts vii. 6, 7. 

Ὅτι εσται TO σπερμα avTov 
πάροικον εν yn αλλοτρια, καὶ 
δουλωσουσιν αὐτο, Kal κακω- 
σουσιν eTn τετρακόσια. Kat 
To εθνος, ὦ εαν δουλευσώωσι, 
Κρινὼ evw, εἰπεν 6 Θεοὺς" Kat 


1 This expresses the sense both of the Hebrew and Septuagint, but not the words; it may 


possibly be taken from some other translation or paraphrase. (Dr. Randolph. 33.) 
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That thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, and shall serve them, 
and they shall afflict them four 
hundred years. And also that 
nation whom they shall serve 
will I judge: and afterwards 
shall they come out with great 
substance. 


58. Gen. xlvi. 27. 
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All the souls of the house 
of Jacob, which came into 
Egypt, were threescore and 
ten souls, 


59. (866 Josh, xxiv. 32.) 


60 Amos v. 25-27. 
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εγω" μετα δε TavTa, εξελευσον- 
ται ὧδε μετα ἀποσκευὴ πολλή. 


Thy seed shall sojourn in 
a land not their own. And 
they shall be enslaved and 
afflicted, and humbled, four 
hundred years. But the na- 
tion which they shall serve I 
will judge; and after that 
they shall come out hither 
with much wealth. 


Gen. xlvi. 27. 

Πασαι ψυχαι οἰκου Ἰακωθ ai 
εἰσελθουσαι μετα Ἰακωθ εἰς Αἱ- 
λυπτον, ψυχαι ἑβδομηκοντα- 
πεντε. 


All the souls of Jacob’s 
house, that went with him into 
Egypt, were seventy-five souls. 


Amos v. 25, 26. 

My σφαγια και ϑυσιας προσ- 
nveykKaTe μοι, οἰκὸς Ἰσραὴλ, 
τεσσαράκοντα ETN EV Τὴ EPNUW; 
Kat ἀνελαβετε τὴν σκηνὴν TOU 
Μολοχ, και τὸ αστρὺν Tov ϑεου 
ὕμων Ῥαιφαν, τους τυπους αυ- 
τῶν οὗς ETOLNTATE ξαυτοι5᾽ καὶ 
μετοικιω ὕμας επεκεινὰ Δαμα- 
σκου. 


[Part I. Ch. 


μετα TavTa εξελευσονται, Kat 
λατρευσουσι μοι εν TW TOTH 
τουτω.ὶ 

That his seed should sojourn 
in a strange land, and that 
they should bring them into 
bondage, and entreat them evil 
four hundred years. And the 
nation, to whom they shall be 
in bondage, will I judge, said 
God: and after that shall they 
come forth, and serve me in 
this place. 


Acts vii. 14. 

Αποστειλας δε Ιωσηφ pete- 
καλεσατοὸ τὸν WATEPA αὐτου 
lakw6 και πασαν τὴν συγγε- 
νειαν αὑτου εν ψυχαις ἑθδομη- 
κονταπεντε. 

Then sent Joseph, and call- 
ed his father Jacob to him, 
and all his kindred, threescore 
and fifteen souls, 


Acts vii. 16. 

Ὃ ὠνήσατο Αβρααμ τιμῆς 
ἀργυριου παρα των viey Ἐμ- 
μορ Tov Ξυχεμ.3 

That Abraham bought for 
a sum of money, of the sons 
of Emmor, the father of Sy- 
chem. 


Acts vii. 42, 43. 
Μη σφαγια kat ϑυσιας τροσ- 


NVEYKATE μοι ETN τεσσαρα- 
κυντὰ εν τῇ ερήμω, οἰκὸς 
Ισραηλ; Καὶ avedXabetTe τὴν 


oKnvnv του MoAox, και To ασ- 
Tpov Tov ὕεον ὑμων Ῥεμφαν, 
τους τυπους οὗς εποιησατε 
WPOTKUVELY GUTOLS* καὶ μετοι-- 
κιω ὕμας επέκεινα BabvAwvos.3 


! It seems to have been Stephen’s design to give a short account of the conduct of God 
In this he does not confine himself to the words of Moses, 


towards the children of Israel. 


but abridges his history, and sometimes adds a clause by way of explication. 
citation agrees very nearly with the Hebrew. 


The present 


Tt only adds, εἰπεν ὁ Θεὸς ; and again, καὶ 


λατρευσουσι μοι εν TW τόπω ToUTW; which seems to refer to v. 16. where it is said, they shall 


come hither again. 


(Dr Randolph on the Quotations, p. 3S.) 


2 In this quotation there is a very considerable error in the copies of the New Testament; 
and some commentators have supposed that Abraham’s purchase of a piece of land of the 


children of Heth, for a sepulchre, was alluded to. 


But this is clearly a mistake. 


It is most 


probably as Bishop Pearce (in loc.) and Dr. Randolph (p. 33.) have conjectured, that A€paau 


is an interpolation, which has crept into the text from the margin. 
name, the sense will run very clearly thus. 


our fathers. 


Josh. xxiv. $32 and Dr. Whitby, on Acts vii. 16. 


3 This seems to be taken from the Septuagint, though with some variation. 


If therefore we omit this 


So Jacob went down into Egypt and died, he and 
And they (our fathers) were carried over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre, 
which he (Jacob) bought for a sum of money of the sons of Emmor the father of Sychem: 


See > 


The only 


considerable difference is that we here read Ba6vAwvos, Babylon, instead of Aawackov, Da- 
mascus, in the Septuagint. The Hebrew and all the antient versions read Damascus, as also 
do one or two manuscripts ; and this seems to be the true reading. ‘The Septuagint agrees 
in sense, though not literally, with the Hebrew. ‘“Paiay, or ‘Peupay, was the name of the 


same idol in Egypt, which was called jY2 (cu1uw) in Syria, and represented the planet Saturn. 
(Dr. Randolph, p. 34.) 


VI. Sect. I. 1. 


Have ye offered unto me 
sacrifices and offerings, in the 
wilderness, forty years, O 
house of Israel? But ye have 
borne the tabernacle of your 
Moloch and Chiun, your 
images, the star of your god 
which ye made to yourselves. 
Therefore I will cause you 
to go into captivity beyond 
Damascus. 


61. Isa. Ixyi. 1, 2. 

°NDD ὉΠ WT ἼΩΝ 7 

FOX 2 AIR I DTT poe) 

: ΠΣ DIpO MN ΓΔ 
ΠΡῸΣ ~P πον 9. ΠΝῚ 


Thus saith the Lorn, the 
heaven is my throne, and the 
earth is my footstool: where 
is the house that ye build unto 
me? And where is the place 
of my rest? For all those 
things hath mine hand made. 


62. Isa. liii. 7, 8. 

85 Srna) bay mam) ΠῸΞ 

2 YD mp wy moos? III 

ΥΥΤ ΤΙΝῚ mp) wpwad) Wy») 
DT Υ Ὁ W322 3 ΠΙΤῚ Ὁ 


He is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter ; and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth. 
He was taken from prison and 
from judgment; and who shall 
declare his generation ; for he 
was cut off out of the land of 
the living. 


63. (See Psal, lxxxix. 90. and 
1 Sam. xiii, 14.) 


The Old Testament in the New. 


Did you, O house of Israel, 
offer to me burnt offerings 
and sacrifices forty years in 
the wilderness? You have, 
indeed, taken up the tent of 
Moloch, and the star of your 
god Raiphan — those types of 
them which you have made 
for yourselves. Therefore I 
will remove you beyond Da- 
mascus. 


Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. 

Oitws Aeyet Kuptos, Ὁ ov- 
pavos μου Spovos, καὶ Hh Yn 
ὑτσοποδιον των ποδων μου" ποιον 
OlKOY οἰκοδομησετε μοι; Kat 
ποῖος Towos THS καταπαυσεως 
pov; Παντα yap ταῦτα εποιη- 
σεν ἣ χειρ μου. 

Thus saith the Lord, The 
heaven is my throne, and the 
earth my footstool. What sort 
of an house will ye build me? 
And of what sort shall be the 
place of my rest? For all 
these things my hand hath 
made. 


Isa. lili. 7. 

‘Os mpo6atov emt σφαγὴν 
NXSN, καὶ ὡς apvos evavTLov 
του Κειροντος adwvos, οὕτως 
οὐκ ανοΐγει TO στόμα. Ey TH 
ταπεινώσει ἣ κρισις αὐτου ἡρϑὴ" 
THY γενεαν αὐτου τις διηγησε- 
ται; ὅτι alpeTat amo THs Ὑη5 
ἣ ζωὴ αυτου. 


He was led asa sheep to the 
slaughter, and as a lamb be- 
fore its shearer is dumb, so he 
openeth not his mouth. In his 
humiliation his legal trial was 
taken away. Who will declare 
his manner of life? Because his 
life was taken from the earth, 


See Hammond, Lud. de Dieu, Annot. 


aii. ὁ. 8. 


Lowth on Amos, ν. 25. 
Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1225. 
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O ye house of Israel, have 
ye offered to me slain beasts 
and sacrifices, forty years in 
the wilderness? Yea, ye took 
up the tabernacle of Moloch, 
and the star of your god Rem- 
phan, figures which ye made 
to worship them, and I will 
carry you away beyond Ba- 
bylon. 


Acts vii. 49, 50. 

Ὃ ovpavos μοι Spovos, ἣ δὲ 
yn ὑὕτσοποδιον των ποδων μου" 
ποῖον OLKOY OLKODOMNTETE μοι: 
Aeyet Kupios* τις Τοπὸ5 T7S 
KaTamavoews μου; Οὐχι ἢ χειρ 
μου ETOINTE ταυτα σαντα; 


Heaven is my throne, and 
earth is my footstool: what 
house will ye build me? saith 
the Lord: or what is the place 
of my rest? Hath not my 
hand made all these things ? 


Acts viii. 32, 33. 

‘Qs mpo6aroy emt σφαγὴν 
nXOn, Kal ὡς ἀμνὸς evayTtov 
του κειροντος αὑτὸν apwvos, 
οὕτως οὐκ ανοίγει TO OTOMG 
αὐτου. Ev τὴ ταπεινώσει av- 
Tov ἣ κρισις αὐτου Ἡρθη" THY 
δεγενεαν avtov Tis διηγήσεται: 
ὅτι oupeTat amo THs yns ἣ ξωὴ 
avutov. ! 

He was led as a sheep to 
the slaughter, and like a lamb 
dumb before his shearer, so 
opened he not his mouth. In 
his humiliation his judgment 
was taken away, and who shall 
declare his generation? for his 
life is taken from the earth. 


Acts, xiii, 22. 

Ebpov Δαδιδ τὸν τοὺ ἴεσσαι, 
ανδρα κατα τὴν καρδιαν μου, ὃς 
“σφζοιησει σαντα Ta ϑελήματα 
μου. 

Τ haye found David the son 
of Jesse, a man after my own 
heart, which shall fulfil all my 
will, 


Spencer de Leg. Heb. 


(Randolph, p. 34.) The apparent 


variance between the prophet and Stephen is of no moment; as the prophecy was fulfilled by 
Salmaneser, king of Assyria, carrying the people of Israel both beyond Damascus and Ba- 


bylon, into the cities of the Medes, 


See 2 Kings xvii. 6. (Dr. Randolph.) 


1 The quotation is here made from the Septuagint with no material variation ; the pro- 
nouns αὑτὸν and αὐτου (him and his) are added by the sacred historian ; the latter twice. The 
variation from the present Hebrew text is greater, but not so great as to affect the general im- 


port of the passage, 


(Scott, Randolph.) 
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Psal. ti. 7. 
pnt DVT ON TMS 922 


64. 


Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. 


65. Tsa. lv. 3. 


son ody moa 02> ANNI 
DINNIT TNT 


I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, even the 
sure mercies of David. 


66. Hab. i. 5. 

VWonM wam oOv72 ἸΝῚ 

nd ODM 2 Fyp Fyp>d IWAN 
s_D.D YON 


Behold ye, among the hea- 
then, and regard, and wonder 
marvellously ; for I will work 
a work in your days, which ye 
will not believe, though it be 
told you. 


67. Risa. xlix. δες 
ΡΥ NT? ON WN? PN 
+ PONT ΠΕΡ Ty 


I will also give thee fora 
light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto 
the ends of the earth. 


68. Amos ix. 11, 12. 
ΤΟΝ DPR NWT oa 
ἹΠΞΊΒΤΤΝ ony NIT ὙΥῚ 
ἐ DY 9 NID) PR pNo Ww 
“937 ὈΥῚΝ DANN WY py) 
ὈΠῸΝ ὍΘ ΝΡ ΝῸ DT 
SONT MWY ΠῚ ΜΝ) 


Tables of Quotations from 


Psal. ii. 7. 
ios μου εἰ ov, eY@ σήμερον 
yeyevynka σε. 
Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. 


158. ly. 3. 

Kat διαθησομαι ὕμιν διαθηκὴν 
aiwviov,—Ta ὅσια Δαυιδ τα 
DOT. 

And I will make with you 
an everlasting covenant, — the 
gracious promises to David, 
which are faithful. 


Hab. i. 5. 

Ιδέτε οἱ καταφρονηται, Kat 
επιθλεψατε, και ϑαυμασατε 
ϑαυμασια, και αφανισϑητε᾽ δι- 
OTL Epyov eva εργαζόομαι εν ταῖς 
ἥμεραις ὕμων, 6 ov μη τατιστευ- 
ONTE, cay τις εκδιηγήται. 

Behold, ye despisers, and 
view intently, and be amazed 
at wonderful things, and ya- 
nish (or perish). For in your 
days Iam doing a work, which 
ye will not believe, though one 
tell you. 


Isa. xlix. 6. 

Τεθεικα oe εἰς φως εθνων, 
του εἰναι σε ELS σωτηριαν ἕως 
εσχατου TNS ὙΊ5. 

I have appointed thee for 
the light of the nations, that 
thou mayest be for salvation 
to the furthest parts of the 
earth. 


Amos ix. 11, 12. 

Ev τὴ ἥμερα exewn ava- 
στήσω THY σκηνην Δαυιδ THY 
πεπτωκυιαν, και ανοικοδομήσω 
τα WETTWKOTA αὑτῆς, Kal τὰ 
κατεσκαμμενα αυὐτης αναστησω, 
και ανοικοδομησω αὐτὴν, KATwWS 
αἱ ἥμεραι του alwvos: Ὅπως 
εκζητησωσιν of καταλοιποι των 
ανϑρωπων, Kal παντα τα EVV], 
ep οὗς επικεκληται TO ονομα 
μου επ᾽ αὐτους, λέγει Kupios 6 
ποιων παντα ταῦτα. 


[Part I. Ch: 


Acts xiii. 33. 
Yios μου εἰ συ, eyw σήμερον 
γεγεννήκα σε. 
Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. 


Acts xiii. 34. 
Δώσω ὕμιν Ta ὅσια Δαβὶδ τα 
WTA. 


I will give you the sure 
mercies of David. 


Acts xiii. 41. 

Idere of καταφρονηται, Kae 
ϑαυμασατε, Kal αφανισϑητε" 
ὅτι εργον eyw εργαζόμαι εν ταις: 
ἥμεραις ὕμων, εργον ὦ ov ma 
πιστευσήτε, εαν TLS εκδιηγηται 
ὕμιν. 

Behold, ye despisers, and 
wonder and perish; for 1 
work a work in your days, 
a work which you shall in no. 
wise believe, though a man 
declare it unto you. 


Acts xili. 47. 

Τεϑεικα σε εἰς φως cbvwr, 
του εἰναι σε εἰς σωτηριαν ἕως: 
εσχατου THs γη5.1} 

I have set thee to be a light 
of the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldest be for salvation unto- 
the ends of the earth. 


Acts xv. 16, 17. 


Meta Tavta αναστρεψω, Kat 
ἀνοικοδομήσω τὴν σκηνὴν Aabid: 
THY WETNTWKULAY, καὶ τα κατε- 
σκαμμενα avTns ανοικοδομησω, 
kat ανορδωσω αὐτὴην' Ὅπως 
αν εκζητησωσιν οἱ καταλοιποι 
τῶν ανϑρώπων Tov Κυριον, καὶ. 
TavTa Ta EVN εφ᾽ οὗς επικε- 
KANTaL TO ονομα μὲ eT αὐτϑς, 
λεγει Κυριος 6 τσοιων ταῦτα. 
τσαντα. > 


“πεν ὦ Ὁ ee eee 


1 This quotation is the reading of the Alexandrine copy of the Septuagint, and is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew, merely omitting the pronoun my ; salvation, instead of my salva- 


tion. 


The Vatican MS. differs very much. 


2 This quotation, in general, seems to be taken from the Septuagint, but with several verbal 


variations. 


The passage, however, varies more materially from the Hebrew, especially in the 


clause, That the residue of men may seek after the Lord; which, in the authorised English yer- 
sion from the Hebrew, is rendered, That they may possess the remnant of Edom. The Sep~ 
tuagint translators evidently read }w 7) (yipRosHu), not \w7 (yrRosHU) and Dx (apvam), 
not D8 (epom) ; and the quotation of it by the apostle or the evangelical historian, according 
to that reading, gives great sanction to it. (Scott.) 


VI. Seet. I. § 1.] 


In that day will I raise up 
the tabernacle of David, that 
is fallen; and I will close up 
the breaches thereof, and I 
will raise up his ruins, and I 
will build it as in the days of 
old: That they may possess 
the remnant of Edom, and of 
all the heathen, which are 
called by my name, saith the 
Lorp, that doeth this. 


69. Exod. xxii. 27. (28. of 
English version.) 


ἐ ἽΝ Nd ova ΝΣ 


Thou shalt ποῦ ... curse the 
ruler of thy people. 


Hab. ii. 4. 
STM INIANI PI) 


70. 


The just shall live by his 
faith. 


wie Isa. lil. 5. 
ΕΥ̓ ow pym5) Pon) 


My name continually every 
day is blasphemed. 


72. Psal. li. 6. (4. of Eng- 
lish version. ) 


3 OH wI AI PIII ΡΊΞΠ yy? 


That thou mightest be jus- 
tified when thou speakest, and 
be clear when thou judgest. 


78. Gen. xv. 6. 
2 IPTS 17 TAD) NMI vox 


And he believed in the 
Lorp, and he counted it to 
him for righteousness. 


WA. Psal. xived—_S3. 
Ὁ MD ΔΊ ΠΝ PR 
WT MINTY ὉΝ 23 FPP wT 
sp So ΓΌΩΝ wIT Dowd 


The Old Testament in the New. 


In that day I will raise up 
the tabernacle of David, which 
hath fallen; I will rebuild 
those parts of it which have 
fallen to decay, and repair 
what have been demolished. 
I will indeed rebuild it as in 
the days of old, that the rest 
of mankind may seek [the 
Lord], even all the nations 
who are called by my name, 
saith the Lord, who doth all 
these things. 


Exod. xxii. 28. 


ApxovTa Tov Aaov σου ov 
κακῶως ερεις. 

Thou shalt not speak evil 
of the ruler of thy people. 


Hab. ii. 4. 
‘O de δικαιος ek wioTtews 
μου ζησεται. 
But the just shall live by 
faith in me. 


Isa. lii. 5. 

At ὑμας δια πᾶντος To ovo- 
pa μου βλασφημειται εν τοῖς 
εθνεσι., vk ; 

On your account my name 
is continually reviled among 
the nations. 


Psal. li. 4. 


Ὅπως ay δικαιωθὴς ev τοις 
λογοις Cov, και viKnons εν TH 
κρινεσθαι σε. 

So that thou mayest be jus- 
tified in thy sayings, and over- 
come when thou art judged. 


Gen. xv. 6. 

Kat επιστευσεν Αθραμ τω 
Θεω, καὶ ελογισθὴ avTw εἰς 
δικαιοσυνην. 

And Abram believed God, 
and it was counted to him for 
righteousness. 


Psal, xiv. 1—3. 
Οὐκ εστι Wolwy χρηστοτήτα, 
ovk εστιν ἕως Evos. Kuptos εἰ 
Tov ουρανου διεκυψεν emt Tous 
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After this I wili return and 
build again the tabernacle of 
David, which is fallen down ; 
and I will build up again the 
ruins thereof, and I will set 
it up: that the residue of men 
might seek after the Lord, and 
all the Gentiles upon whom 
my name is called, saith the 
Lord, who doeth all these 
things. 


Acts xxiii. 5. 
ApXovta Tov λαου σου οὐκ 
εἐρει5 κακως. 


Thou shalt not speak evil 
of the ruler of thy people. 


Rom. i. 17. 


Ὃ Se δικαιος εἰς wioTews 
ἕησεται. 


The just shall live by faith. 


Rom. ii. 24. 
To yap ovoua tov @eov δὲ 


᾿ὗμας βλασφήημειται εν τοις εθ- 


νεσι.} 

For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gen- 
tiles through you. 


Rom. iii. 4. 


Ὅπως av δικαιωθὴς ev τοις 
λογοις σου, καὶ νικΉσης εν τω 
κρινεσθαι σε. 

That thou mightest be jus- 
tified in thy sayings, and 
mightest overcome when thou 


art judged, 


Rom. iy. 3. 
Emotevoe Se Αθρααμ Tw 
Θεω, Kat ελογισθὴ αὐτῶ els 
δικαιοσυνην. 
And Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness, 


Rom. iii. 1O—12. 
Ovk εστι δικαιος, ovde εἷς. 
Ουκ εστιν ὃ συνιὼν" ouK εστιν 6 
ἐκζητῶν τὸν Θεὸν. Πάαντες 


1 In this quotation from the Septuagint, του Θεου (of God), is substituted for μου (my) ; and 
the words εν Tots edveot (among the nations), are added to the Hebrew in the Septuagint. 


(Scott, Randolph. ) 


2 This is taken from the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. 


The Greek trans- 


lators render 733n (vizKen) thou mayest be clear or pure, by vuenons, thow mayest overcome ; for, 


“ to be clear in judgment,” or to be acquitted, is to overcome,” 


(Randolph, Scott. ) 
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PR Dom pr wd 07 
ε ἼΠΝ DA 


There is none that doeth 
good. The Lorp locked 
down from heaven upon the 
children of men; to see if 
there were any that did under- 
stand and seek God. They 
are all gone aside; they are 
all together become filthy: 
there is none that doeth good, 
no not one. 


75. Psal. νυ. 10. (9. of Eng- 


lish version. ) 
Prom Dw) HII mMN| TIP 


Their throat is an open se- 
pulchre, they flatter with their 
tongue, 


Psal. exl. 4. (3. of Eng- 
lish version. ) 
yo nSw nn ΔῚΣ nnn 


76. 


Adders’ poison is under 
their lips. 


ΠΕ]: τὶ 7: 
myo) xo ὙΠῸ TON 


77. 


His mouth is full of cursing 
and deceit. 


78. Isa. lix. 7, 8. 

JEw> yA) ἸΞῪ YI DPA 

: ΠῚ ὩΣ 12) Tw: 72 D7 
wp x ow TT 


Their feet run to evil, and 
they make haste to shed inno- 
cent blood Wasting and 
destruction are in their paths, 
The way of peace they know 
not. 


Tables of Quotations from 


vious των ανθρωπων, Tou ιδειν εἰ 
εστι συνιων, N εκζητων τον 
@cov. Πάαντες εξεκλιναν, ἅμα 
ηχρειωθησαν" οὐκ εστι ποιων 
χρηστοτητα, Ovi εστιν ἕως 
ἕνος. 

There is none who doeth 
good: no, not one. ‘The 
Lord looked down from hea- 
ven on the children of men, 
to see if any had understand- 
ing, or were seeking God. 
They had all gone aside, they 
were altogether become vile. 
There is none who doth good, 
no, not one. 


Psal. v. 9. F 


Taos avewymevos ὃ Aapuyé 
αὐτων' Tals γὙλωσσαις αὐτῶν 
εδυλιουσαν-. 

Their throat 7s an open se- 
pulchre ; with their tongue 
they have practised deceit. 


Psal. cxxxix. 3. (cxl, 3. of 
English Bible.) 
los ασπιδων vwo τὰ χειλη 
αυτων. 
The poison of asps is under 
their lips. 


ΕΞ σ ἢ: 
Ob apas το στομα αὐτου 
γεμει και πικριας. 
His mouth is full of cursing 
and bitterness. 


Isa. lix. 7, 8. 

Οἱ δὲ wodes avTwy ews 
πονηρίαν TPEXOVTL, TAXIVOL EK- 
χεαι alua — Ξυντριμμα και τα- 
λαιπωρια εν Tals ὅδοις αὐτῶν. 
Kat ὅδον εἰρηνης οὐκ οιδασι. 

Their feet run to evil, they 
are swift to shed blood. — 
Destruction and misery are in 
their ways, and the way of 
peace they do not knew. 


[Part I. Ch. 


εἕεκλιναν, ἅμα nxpelwOnoar: 
ουκς εστι ποιων χρηστοτητα, 
οὐκ εστιν ἕως Evos.' 


There is not one righteous ; 
no, not one: there is none 
that understandeth, there is 
none that seeketh after God. 
‘They are all gone out of the 
way ; they are altogether be- 
come unprofitable; there is 
none that doeth good; no, 
not one. 


Rom. iii. 13. 


Tapos avewymevos 6 Aapuyé 
αὐτων' Tals yAwoouls αὐτων 
εδολιουσαν. 

Their throat is an open se- 
pulchre; with their tongues 
they have used deceit. 


Rom. iii. 13. 


los ασπιδων ὕπο τα χειλη 
QUTWY. 

The poison of asps (a ve- 
nomous species of serpent) is 
under their lips, 


Rom. iii. 14. 
Ὧν τὸ στομα apas και wiK- 
plas γεμει. 
Whose mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness. 


Rom. 11]. 15-17. 

Ofeis of wodes auTwY εκχεαὶ 
αἷμα. Ξυντριμμα και ταλαιπω- 
pia εν ταις ὅδοις avTwys Kat 
ὅδον elpnyns οὐκ εγνῶσαν. 


Their feet are swift to shed 
blood. Destruction and mi- 
sery are in their ways; and 
the way of peace they have not 
known. 


1 The former part of this quotation is an abridgment of the Septuagint, but agreeing in 


meaning with the Hebrew. 
Septuagint. 


Jt is rather an abridgment. 


The latter part is exactly from the 
The Hebrew word rendered in our version they are become filthy, and which 


- signifies to be loathsome or putrid, is in the Septuagint rendered ἡχρειωσησαν, they are become 


unprofitable. 


This the apostle retains. 


Τὸ is not so forcible as the Hebrew, but is sufficient 


for his argument; and it cannot be supposed that many of the Christians at Rome had any 


other Scriptures except the Septuagint. 


(Scott. ) 


2 This quotation agrees with the Septuagint, which also agrees with the Hebrew, excepting 
that the Greek translators have rendered na (minMurH), deceit, by mkpias, bitterness. 
Dr. Randolph and Mr, Scott conjecture that they read nya (MeRaRorH). 


VI. Sect. I. § 1.1 


79. Psal. xxxvi.2. (1. of 
English version. ) 


2 PY 729 OTN IMP 


There is no fear of God be- 
fore his eyes. 


80: Psal. xxx. 1, Ὁ. 


SAND DD Pwo IW) ἼΩΝ 
PY MP awry Nd OIN-wR 


Blessed is he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin 
is covered. 

Blessed is the man unto 
whom the Lord imputeth not 
iniquity. 
81. Gen. xvii. 5. 


pons ΘΔ PVT TAN 


A father of many nations 
have I made thee. 


82. Gen, xv. 5. 
Hee oan an m7 
So shall thy seed be. 


83. Psal. xliv. 22. 


WIM? OYA 79 ANT PID 
STII JRYI 


For thy sake we are killed 
all the day long; we are 
counted as sheep for the 
-slaughter. 


Gen. xxi. 12. 
2D 7) Np? prmsra 33 


84. 


For, in Isaac, shall thy seed 
be called. 


85. Gen. xviii. 10. 


“TM YM ys pos WORX IW 
TOW AW? 13 


I will certainly return to 
thee according to the time of 
life; and lo, Sarah thy wife 
shall have a son, 


The Old Testament in the New. 


Psal. xxxv. 1. (xxxvi.1. of 
English Bible. ) 
Ουκ εστι φοθος Θεὸν απεν- 
αντι τῶν οφθαλμων αὐτου. 
There is no fear of God be- 
fore his eyes. 


Psalexxxine i. oe 

Μακαριοι ὧν αφεθησαν αἱ 
ἀνομίαι, και ὧν επεκαλυφθησαν 
αἱ ἅμαρτιαι. Μακαριος avnp 
& ov μὴ λογισηται Κυριος 
ἅμαρτιαν. 

Happy are they, whose ini- 
quities are forgiven,and whose 
sins are covered. Happy is 
the man, to whom (to whose 
account) the Lord will not 
impute (or charge) sin. 


Gen. xvii. 5. 
Tlatepa moAAwy εθνων τε- 
θεικα σε. 
I have made thee the father 
of many nations. 


Gen. xv. 5. 
Οὕτως εσται TO σπερμα σου. 


So shall thy seed be. 


* Psal. xliv. 22. 

‘Or. ἕνεκα cov ϑανατουμεθα 
ὅλην τὴν ἥμεραν" ελογισθημεν 
ὡς προθατα opayns. 

For, for thy sake we are 
killed all the day long, and 
accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter. 


Gen, xxi. 12. 
‘Or. εν ἴσααις κληθησεται 
σοι σπερμα. 
For in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called. 


Gen. xviii. 10. 

Ἑτσαναστρεφων ἥξω προς σε 
κατα TOV καιρὸν TOUTOY εἰς ρα, 
και ἕξει υἷον Sappa 7 γυνὴ σου. 

I will return to thee about 
this time twelyemonth ; and 
Sarah, thy wife, shall have a 
son. 
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Rom. iii, 18. 


Ouk εστι poGos Θεου απεν- 
αντι τῶν οφθαλμων αὐτων. 

There is no fear of God be- 
fore their eyes. 


Rom. iv. 7, 8. 

Maxapior ὧν αφεθησαν αἱ 
ἀνομίαι, και ὧν ἐπεκαλυφθησαν 
αἱ ἅμαρτιαι" Μακαριος" ἀνὴρ 
ὦ ov pn λογισηται Κυριος 
ἅμαρτιαν. 

Blessed are they, whose sins 
are forgiven, and whose ini- 
quities are covered. 

Blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord will not impute sin. 


Rom. iv. 17. 
Tlatepa wodAwy εθνὼων τε- 
θεικα σε. 
A father of many nations 
have I made thee. 


Rom. iv. 18. 
Οὕτως coTal TO TTEPUA σου. 
So shall thy seed be. 


Rom. viii. 36. 

Ὅτι ἕνεκα σου ϑανατουμεθα 
ὅλην τὴν ἥμεραν" ελογισθημεν 
ὡς wpobaTa σφαγη5. 

For thy sake we are killed 
all the day long; 

We are accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter. 


Rom. ix 7. 
AAA? ev Ioaak κληθησεται 
σοι σπερμα. 
But, in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called. 


Rom. ix. 9. 
Kata Toy καιρὸν τοῦτον ἐλεὺυ- 
σομαι, καὶ εσται τὴ Σαρῥα vios." 


At this time will I come, 
and Sara shall have a son. 


1 St. Paul here seems to have made use of some other translation, different from any we 


now have ; it agrees in sense both with the Septuagint and the Hebrew. 
able difference from the Hebrew is, that Mm ny) is rendered kata τὸν Katpoy τοῦτον. 
seem to have read it myn, as the same thing is expressed Gen. xvii. 21. 
The Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic versions agree with the Septua- 
However, the sense of the prophecy, both ways, is much the same, that Sarah should 


agrees with the Hebrew. 
gint. 


have a son at the time of life, or at the return of time next year. 


Quotations, p. 36.) 
VOL. II. 


Q 


The most remark- 
They 
The Samaritan 


(Dr. Randolph on the 
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Gen. xxy. 23. 
syys Tay? 31) 


86. 


The elder shall serve the 
younger. 


87. Mal. i. 2, 3. 
YOON) sappy ons Ams) 
{NID 
I loved Jacob, and I hated 
Esau. 


88. Exod. xxxili. 19. 


nanny JINX WARDS 1 
: OMS WORN 
I will be gracious to whom 
I will be gracious, and I will 
show mercy on whom I will 
show mercy. 


89. Exod. ix. 16. 

TNT Nt Way2 Dd) 

ADHD ἸΝῺ) MINN JONI Nava 
: yoxi-733 ὋΦ 


For this cause have I raised 
thee up, for to show in thee 
my power, and that my name 
may be declared throughout 
all the earth. 


90. Hos. ii. 25. 
oN) ΠῸΠ ΜΌΝ ono) 
TNN NY Ὧν ΝῊ 


1 will have mercy upon her 
that had not obtained mercy, 
and 1 will say to them which 
were not my people, Thou art 
my people. 


ils ison 5 (1: 10. oe 
English version. ) 
Om) eR TWX Dp’ WM 
22 OT) WON ἘΠῚ Ὃν N) 
TTR 


And it shall come to pass, 
that in the place where it was 
said unto them, ye are not my 
people, there it shall be said 
unto them, ye are the sons of 
the living God. 


92. lisatexe 22,23" 

2172 ONT TOY MMTDRN "5 

yu Υ 5 12 aw aARKw ὉΠ 

mW) 75) 51 APIs ADw 

pl ΓΙῸ ΓΑΊΝᾺΣ Ty DT 
spun 77) 


Tables of Quotations from 


Gen. xxv. 23. 
Kat 6 μειζων δουλευσει Tw 
ελασσονι. 
And the elder shall serve 
the younger. 


Mal. i. 2. 8: 
Kat ἡγαπησα τον lakwé, Tov 
και Hoav εμισησα. 
Yet I loved Jacob, 
hated Esau. 


and 


Exod. xxxiii. 19. 
Kat edXenow ὃν av ελεω, Kat 
OLKTELPNTW ὃν αν OLKTELPH. 
T will have mercy on whom 
I please to have mercy ; and 
I will have compassion on 
whomsoever I compassionate. 


Exod. ix. 16. 

Καὶ ἕνεκεν τουτου διετηρη- 
Ons, ἵνα ενδειξωμαι ev σοι THY 
loXUY μου, και ὅπως διαγγελήη 
TO ονομᾶ μου εν πασὴ TH Ὑη. 

But thou hast been pre- 
served for this purpose, that 
by thee I might display my 
power, and that my name may 
be celebrated throughout all 
the earth. 


Hos. ii. 23. 

Kat ayarnow THY οὐκ Ἠγα- 
τπσημενην, καὶ ἐρὼ τῷ OV AAW 
μου, Λαος μου εἰ συ. 

And I will love her who 
was not beloved ; and to them 
who were not my people, I 
will say, Thou art my people. 


Hos. i. 10. 


Kai εσται, εν Tw TOTW, οὗ 
ἐρῥηθη avrots, Ov Aaos μου 
Duets, κληθησονται καὶ auToL 
viot Θεου ἕωντος. 

But it shall come to pass 
that, in the place where it was 
said, ‘* Ye are not my people,” 
they shall be called children of 
the living God. 
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Καὶ εαν γενῆται 6 Aaos Io- 
ραὴλ ὡς 7) αμμος TNS ϑαλασσής, 
TO καταλειμμα αὐτων σωϑησε- 
ται. Λογον συντελων καὶ συν- 
τέμνων εν δικαιοσυνη" ὅτι ἈΟΎΟΨ 
συντετμήμενον Kuptos “ποιήσει 
εν TN οικουμενὴ ὅλη. 


[Part I. Ch. 


Rom. ix. 12. 
ὋὉ μειζων δουλεύσει τω ελασ-- 
oovl. 
The elder shall serve the 
younger. 


Rom. ix. 13. 
Tov lakw& ηγαπησα; τον δὲ 
Hoav εμισησα. 
Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated. 


Romi. ix. 15. 
EAenow ὃν av ελεω, Kat 
OLKTELPNTW ὃν αν OLKTELPW. 
I will have mercy on whom 
IT will have mercy, and I will 
have compassion on whom I 
will have compassion. 


Rom. ix. 17. 

Els αὑτὸ τουτο εξηγειρα σε, 
ὅπως ενδειξωμαι εν σοι THY δυ- 
ναμιν μου, και ὅπως διαγγελη 
TO ονομα μου εν Wao ΤΉ YN- 

For this same purpose have 
1 raised thee up, that I might 
show my power in thee, and 
that my name might be de- 
clared throughout all the earth. 


Rom. ix. 25. 

KaAeow Toy ov λαὸν jou, 
λαὸν μου" Kal THY οὐκ NYaTN= 
μενὴν, ἡγαπημενήν. 

I will call them my people, 
which were not my people ; 
and her beloved which was not 
beloved. 


Rom. ix. 26. 


Kat εσται, εν Tw τόπω ov 
eppnOn avtots, Ov Aaos μου 
ὕμεις, εκει κληθησονται υἱἷοι 
Θεου QwyTos. 

And it shall come to pass, 
that in the place where it 
was said unto them, Ye are not 
my people: there shall they 
be called the children of the 
living God. 


Rom. ix. 27, 28. 

Eav ἡ ὃ apiSmos των vier, 
Ἰσραὴλ ὧς ἢ amos THS ϑαλασ- 
ONS, TO καταλειμμα σωσησεται" 
Λογον yap συντελων και συν- 
τεμνὼν εν δικαιοσυνη" OTL λοΎον 
συντετμημενον ποοιήσει Kuptos 


em. τὴς γη5." 


' This quotation agrees nearly with the Septuagint, and still more nearly with the Arabic. 


They differ in several particulars from the Hebrew, but the general sense is the same, 


The 


VI. Séct. 1. 5 1.1 The Old Testament in the New. 


For though thy people Israel 
be as the sand of the sea, yet 
a remnant of them shall re- 
turn: the consumption de- 
creed shall overflow with right- 
eousness. For the Lorp Gop 
of Hosts shall make a con- 
sumption, even determined in 
the midst of ail the land. 


93. Tsa. i. 9. 


35 mA Mmoxis mam 5 
Moy) 129M ΤΟΣ. wy) Ww 
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Except the Lorn of Hosts 
had left us a very small rem- 
nant, we should have been as 
Sodom, and we should have 
been like unto Gomorrah, 


94, Isa. viii. 14. 


2) DWIN Ws) ἨΔ) yANn 
INVW? ΠΣ 


He shall be...... for a stone 
of stumbling, and a rock of 
offence to both the houses of 
Israel. 


95. Isa. xxviii. 16. 

ya Jax JAR y3za ID? 3357 

posxat WWD WWD Np? Map 
wr > 


Behold I lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner-stone, 
a sure foundation : he that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste. 
(Be confounded, Bp. Lowth.) 


Though the people of Israel 
be as the sand of the sea, a 
remnant of them shall bé saved. 
He is closing an account, and 
making a deduction with sav- 
ing goodness. Because with 
the whole land the Lord will 
make a reckoning from which 
a deduction hath been made. 


Isa. i. 9. 

Kau εἰ μὴ Kupios Sa6awd εγ- 
κατελιπεν ἥμιν σπερμα, ὡς So- 
Soua ἂν εγενηθημεν, καὶ ws 
ΓΤομορῥα αν ὡμοιωθϑημεν. 

Had not the Lord of Hosts 
left us a seed, we should have 
been as Sodom, and made like 
Gomorrah. 


Isa. viii. 14. 
Kat ovx ὡς λιθου τσροσκομ- 
ματι συναντεσεσθε, ουδε ὡς πε- 
TPAS πτωματι. 


Andye shall not run against 
a stumbling stone, nor as un- 
der a falling rock. 


Isa. xxvill. 16. 

Idov, eyw εμθαλλω els Ta 
ϑέμελια Siwy Auwwoy πολυτελήη, 
EKAEKTOV, akpoywvialioy, evTt- 
μον, εἰς Ta ϑεμελία avuTNs, Kat 
ὃ πιστευων OV μὴ καταισχυνθη. 

Behold, I lay for the found- 
ation of Sion a stone of ines- 
timable worth —a chosen pre- 
cious corner-stone for the 
foundations of it: and he who 
believeth shall not be ashamed, 
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Though the number of the 
children of Israel be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant 
shall be saved: for he will 
finish the work, and cut it 
short in righteousness: be- 
cause a short work will the 
Lord make upon the earth. 


Rom, ix. 29, 

Ἐπ μη Kuplos Sa6aed εγκατε- 
λιπεν ἥμιν σπερμα, ws Ξοδομα 
αν εγενηθημεν, kat ὧς Touoppa 
αν ὡμοιωθημεν. 

Except the Lord of Sabaoth 
had left us a seed, we had been 
as Sodoma, and been made like 
unto Gomorrha, 


Rom. ix. $3. 

Idov, τιθημι ev Siwy λιθον 
προσκομματος, και πετραν σκαν- 
δαλου" και Tas ὃ πιστευων eT 
QUT® ov καταισχυνθησεται.1ὶ 

Behold I lay in Sion a 
stumbling stone, and rock of 
offence; and whosoever be- 
lieveth on him shall not be 
ashamed, 

See also Rom. x. 11,, and 
1 Ret. 1. 6. ἡ. 


Ξ---- ---- - ---------------- -- - --αο-ο-"--....-“-“ ΘΒ ον 
prophet foretelis a great destruction of the children of Israel, but not a total one; a remnant 
should return and be saved : the apostle very aptly applies this to the times of the Gospel, when 
some few of the Jews believed, and were saved, and a signal destruction came upon the rest. 
It is worthy of observation, that the expressions here in Isaiah are the same as we find in 
Dan. ix. where the destruction of Jerusalem is foretold. See this prophecy and the appli- 
cation of it well explained by Bishop Newton, Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 56, 
(Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 36.) 

} The quotation in Rom. ix. 33. is taken from two places in the prophecy of Isaiah. St. 
Paul, in order to prove that the Jews in general should be cast off, and only those among 
them who believed should be saved, refers to two passages in the prophet Isaiah, of which he 
quotes such parts as were sufficient to prove his point. The first citation agrees with the 
Hebrew. The Septuagint (as will be seen in a subsequent page) differs widely. The other 
citation agrees nearly with the Septuagint: it differs from the Hebrew only in reading with 
the Septuagint καταισχυνϑήσεται, shall be ashamed, which is also the reading of the Arabic 
version. They seem to have read in the original wya> (ὙαΒΙ5Η) instead of wm (yvacnisH). 
(Dr. Randolph on Quotations, p..36.) The Quotation in Rom, x, 13. agrees with the latter 
clause of 158. xxviii. 16. with the whole of which also agrees the quotation in 1 Pet. ii. 6. 
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.96. Ley. xviii. 5, 
7) DIRT ON ττῶν WN 
pm 
Judgments ...... which if a 
man do, he shall live in them. 


97. Deut, xxx, 12—14. 
ἢ ἬΝ SOT ὩΣ ND 
> Tp) ΣΙ ΘΠ wd» 
“350 ὁ ΓΙΌΣ TNR ΝΘ 
ΠΣ. ἼΩΝ ΜΠ Ὁ Ἴ 
95 mp) em wy 15 
DAPVD pAwY) TNR ΣΦ 
3253) Ppa IND 177 oR 
sinwy 


It is not in heaven, that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall 
go up for us to heaven, and 
‘bring it unto us, that we may 
hear it and do it? Neither is 
it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go 
over the sea for us, that we 
may hear it and doit? But 
the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart. 


98. Isa. lil. 7. 


swan 5. DATs VND 
$210 Wap ddw yows 


How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace; ‘that 
bringeth good tidings of good! 
99. Psal. xix. 5. (4. of 
English version. ) 
92n API Dip kW parma 

mm 


Tables of Quotations from 


Lev, xviii. 5. 
‘A “ποιησας αὑτὰ avOpwmos, 
ζήσεται εν avTots. 
Which, if a man do, he shall 
live thereby. 


Deut. xxx. 12—14. 

Ουκ εν Tw ovpayw avw εστι, 
λεγων, Tis ἀναβήσεται Huw εἰς 
Toy ουρανον, Kat λήψεται ἧμιν 
αὐτὴν ; Kal αἀκουσαντες αὐτΉν 
ποιήσομεν ; Ovde περαν THS ϑα- 
Aacons εστι, λέγων, Tis διαπε- 
pace ἥμιν εἰς TO περὰν Τῆς 
ϑαλασση», και λαβὴ ἧμιν αὐτὴν, 
καὶ ἀκουστὴν ἧμιν wolnon αυ- 
THY, καὶ ποιησομεν ; Eryyus σου 
εστι TO ῥήμα σφοδρὰ εν To 
στοματι σου, καὶ εν TH καρδια 
σου, καὶ εν ταις χερσι σου 
ποιειν αὐτο. 

It is not in heaven above, 
that thou shouldest say, Who 
will ascend for us into heaven, 
and bring it to us, that we 
may hear and do it? Nor is 
it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who will cross 
the sea for us, and bring it to 
us, and let us hear it, and we 
will do it? The word is very 
near thee, in thy mouth and in 
thy heart, and in thy hand. 


Isa. 111. 7. 
Ὡς Gpa emt τῶν ορεων, ws 


“modes εὐαγγελιζόμενου akony 


ElpyVNS, ὡς ευαγγελιζομενος 
αγαδα. 

Like beauty on the moun- 
tains, —like the feet of one 
proclaiming peace, like one 


proclaiming glad tidings. 


Psal. xix. 4. 
Ets πασαν thy ὝὙην εξηλθεν 
ὃ φθογγος avTwy, καὶ Els τὰ 
περαταὰ TNS OLKOUMEYNS τα ῥη- 
ματα αυτων. 


(Part I. Ch. 


Rom. x, 5. 
‘O womoas αὐτὰ avOpwmos 
ἕησεται εν avTots. 
The man which doeth those 
things shall live by them. 


Rom. x. 6—8. 

Μη εἰπὴς ev TH Kapdia σου" 
Tis αναδησεται εἰς TOY Oupavoy ; 
(τουτ᾽ εστι, Xpiotoy καταγα- 
yew) H, τις καταθησεται εἰς 
τὴν abvovov ; (τουτ᾽ εστι Χρι- 
στον EK νεκρων αναγΎαγειν) 
Εγγυς σου To ῥημα εστιν, εν TH 
στυματι TOV, καὶ εν TH καρδια 
cou. | 


Say not in thine heart, Who 
shall ascend into heaven ? 
(that is, to bring down Christ. 

Jrom above.) Or, who shall 
descend into the deep ? (that 
is, to bring up Christ again 
from the dead.) ...... The word 
is nigh thee, even in thy mouth 
and in thy heart. 


Rom. x. 15. 
Ὡς ὡραιοι of modes των evary- 
γελιζόμενων εἰρηνὴν, τῶν εὐαγ- 
γελιζομενων Ta ἀγαϑα. 


How beautiful are the feet 
of them that preach the Gos- 
pel of Peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things ! 


Rom. x. 18. 
Eis πασὰν τὴν γὴν εξηλθεν 
ὁ φθογγος avTwy, καὶ εἰς τα 
WEPATA τὴς οικουμενὴς τὰ βη- 
ματα αὐτων. 2 


1 The apostle here, with some little alteration, accommodates what Moses says in the book 
of Deuteronomy to his present purpose: Moses there, speaking of the covenant made with 
the children of Israel, expresses the easiness of that covenant by proverbial phrases taken 
from the transactions of God with the children of Israel: Who (says he) shall go up for us 
into Heaven, &c. alluding to the delivery of the law from Heaven — Who shall go over the 
sea for us, &c. alluding to the passage of the Israelites over the Red Sea: St. Paul makes use 
of the like phrases, only altering the latter so as to allude to the descent of Christ into the 
grave: This is a most beautiful allusion ; and the latter part, in which the main stress of the 
argument lies, agrees both with the Septuagint and with the Hebrew, omitting only a word 


or two. 


(Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 37.) 


2 This quotation agrees verbatim with the Septuagint; and it agrees with the Hebrew, 
excepting that instead of Dyp (eum), a line or direction, both the apostle and the Septuagint 


VI. Sect. 1. § 1. 


Their line (more correctly, 
sound) is gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world. 


100. Deut. xxxii. 21. 


$22 0022 DYNA ὈΜΝῸΡΝ ND 
DOYIN 


I will move them to jea- 
Tousy with those which are not 
a people ; I will provoke them 
to anger by a foolish nation. 


LOW. Esa, xv. 1,2. 

sANZD Yaw ΜῊ ΩΣ 

“3 ἢ onwp wpa Xd 
Wp orx orn 


I am sought of then: that 
asked not for me; I am found 
of them that sought me not. 
I have spread out my 
hands all the day long unto a 
rebellious people. 


102. 1 Kings xix. 14. 

Ὑ 32) ΠΝ WT Ὑ ΠΙΆ ΡΟ ΠΝ 

725 oR ams) Ta 
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The children of Israel have 
....-. thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the 
sword : and I even I only am 
left: and they seek my life 
to take it away. 


103. 1 Kings xix. 18. 


mpd nyaw Sera ΜΝ ΩΤ 
dyad ΝΣ Ν ΤῸΝ oD ἼΣΠ 9 


I have left me seven thou- 
sand in Israel, all the knees 
which have not bowed unto 
Baal, and every mouth which 
hath not kissed him. 


The Old Testament in the New. 


To every land their sound 
is gone forth, and their doc- 
trines to the limits of the 
world, 


Deut. xxxii. 9]. 

Kaya wapalndkwow avrous 
em οὐκ εθνει, em. εθνει ασυνετω 
Tapopyls αὐτου. 

I will provoke them by what 
is not a nation. 

By a foolish nation will I 
vex them. 


Isa. Ixv. 1, 2. 

Expavns εγενηθην τοις cue 
μη επερωτωσιν, εὑρεθην τοις 
εμε μὴ ξητουσν — Ἐξεπετασα 
Tas XElpas μου ὅλην THY ἥμεραν 
προς λαὸν απειθουντα καὶ αν- 
τιλεγοντα. 

I became manifest to them 
who inquired not for me; I 
was found by them who sought 
me not. I stretched out 
my hands all the day long to 
a disobedient and gainsaying 
people. 


1 Kings xix. 14. 

Ta ϑυσιαστηρια σου καδει- 
λαν, καὶ τους τοροφητας σου ατ- 
εκτειναν εν ῥομφαια" και ὕτσο- 
λελείμμαι εγω μονώτατος, Kat 
ξητουσι τὴν ψυχὴν μου AaGew 
αὐυτην. 

They have demolished thy 
altars, and slain thy prophets 
with the sword; and I only 
am left, and they seek my life 
to take it. 


1 Kings xix. 18. 

Kat καταλείψεις ev Ἰσραὴλ 
ἕπτα χιλιαδας ανδρων, mayTa 
γονατα ἃ οὐκ ὠκλασαν γονυ Tw 
Βααλ. 

And thou shalt leave in Is- 
rael seven thousand men, even 
all the knees which have not 
bowed to Baal. 
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Their sound went into all 
the earth, and their words unto 
the ends of the world. 


Rom. x, 19. 

Εγω wapagniwow ὕμας en’ 
οὐκ εθνει, emt Over aouveTw 
παροργιω ὕμαΞ. 

I will provoke you to jea- 
lousy by them that are no 
people, and by a foolish na- 
tion will I anger you. 


Rom. x. 20, 21. 

Εύρεθην τοις ewe μη ζητου- 
σιν, ἐμφανὴς eyevouny τοις EME 
μη επερωτωσι Ὅλην τὴν 
ἥμεραν εξεπετασα τας χειρας 
μου προς λαον απειθουντα Kat 
αντιλεγοντα. 

I was found of them that 
sought me not; I was made 
manifest unto them that asked 
not after me. All day long 
Lhave stretched forth my hands 
unto a disobedient and. gain- 
saying people. 


Rom. xi. 3. 

Κυριε, Tous wpopytas gov 
AMEKTELVAY, καὶ Ta ϑυσιαστηρια 
σου κατεσκαψαν" κἄγω ὑπελει- 
φϑην povos, καὶ ζητουσι τὴν 
ψυχὴν mov. | 


Lord, they have killed thy 
prophets, and digged down 
thine altars; and I am left 
alone, and they seek my life. 


Rom. xi. 4. 
Κατελιίπον ἐμαύυτω ἕπτακισ- 
χιλιους avdpas, οἷτινες ovk 
εκάμψαν γονυ τη Βααλ. 


I have reserved to myself 
seven thousand men who have 
not bowed the knee to the 
image of Baal. 


translators seem to have read Dd\p (quLem), φϑογγος, a sound: Which last is doubtless the 
true reading, as it agrees best with the context, and is supported by the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
the Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate Latin Versions, and by Jerome. Symmachus, in his Greek 


translation, renders the Hebrew by nxos, sound. 


(Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 37.) 


Prof. N. M. Berlin, Psalmi, ex Recensione ‘Textus Hebrai et Versionum Antiquarum, 


Latine Versi, p. 31. 


(Upsalia, 1805.) 


1 This quotation agrees in sense both with the Septuagint and the Hebrew, but seems to be 


taken from a different translation. 


abridged. (Dr. Randolph. ) 


Q 3 


The words of the original are transposed, and somewhat 
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104. Isa. xxix 10. (and see 
Tsa. vi. 9. Ezek. xii. 2.) 
MY Giga ey 1555 

DDPY- nN OLY) ΠΌΤ ΠΣ 


The Lord hath poured out 
upon you the spirit of deep 
sleep, and hath closed your 
eyes. 


105. Psal.lxix. 23,24. (22, 
23. of English version. ) 
ΤῈΣ oom) = oombw-m 
TWN wp) nw) 
Pon om nd) nsw omy 
3: yon 


Let their table become a 
snare before them: and that 
which should have been for their 
welfare, let it become a trap. 
Let their eyes be darkened 
that they see not; and make 


their loins continually to 
shake. 
106. Isa, lix. 20,21. (and 


see Isa. xxvii. 9.) 
ywp wd) ὉΝῚλ ppd x2 


FANT COND FT ON apya 
Dns Δ 
And the Redeemer shall 


come to Sion, and unto them 
that turn from transgression, 
saith the Lorp. As for me, 
this is my covenant with them, 
saith the Lorn. 


107. Deut. xxxii. 35. 
ow) op 5 


To me belongeth vengeance 
and recompence. 


Tables of Quotations from 


Isa. xxix. 10. (and see Isa. 
vi. 9. Ezek, xii. 2.) 
Ὅτι wemoTikey ὕμας Kupios 
πνευματι κατανυξεως, καὶ καμ- 
μύυσει τους οφθαλμους αὐτων. 


For the Lord hath drenched 
you with the spirit of stupe- 
faction, and will close up the 
eyes of them. 


Peale xix ΘῈ ΡΣ 


Γενηϑήτω ἢ τράπεζα avTwy 
EVOTLOY αὐτῶν εἰς τσαγιδα, καὶ 
εἰς ανταποδοσιν, καὶ εἰς σκαν- 
δαλον. Σκοτισδητωσαν οἱ οφ- 
ϑαλμοι avTwy του un βλετπειν, 
Kal TOV νωτον αὐτῶν δια παντος 
συγκαμψον. 

Let their table before them 
become a snare, and a recom- 
pence, and a stumbling block. 
Let their eyes be darkened, 
that they may not see, and bow 
down their neck continually. 


Isa. lix. 20, 21. (and see Isa. 
XXvil. 9.) 

Ἥξει ἕνεκεν Siwy 6 ῥυομενος, 
και ἀποστρεψει ασεθδειας απὸ 
Ιακωθ, Και αὑτη αυτοις ἣ παρ᾽ 
εμου διαϑηκη. 


For the sake of Sion, the 
Deliverer will come, and turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob. 
And this shall be my covenant 
with them. 


Deut. xxxii. 35. 


Ἐν ἥμερα εκδικησεως αντα- 
ποδωσω. 

In the day of vengeance I 
will requite. 


[Part I: Ch. 


Rom. xi. 8. 


Edwxev αὐτοῖς 6 Θεὸς πνευ- 
μα κατανυξεως, οφθαλμοὺυς Tov 
μη βλεπειν, και ὡτὰ Tov μὴ 
akovey, | 

God hath given them the 
spirit of slumber, eyes that 
they should not see, and ears 
that they should not hear. 


Rom. xi. 9; 10. 


Γενηϑήτω ἣ τραπεζὰ αὐτων 
els παγιδα, καὶ εἰς ϑηραν, και 
els σκανδαλον, καὶ εἰς ἀνταπο-- 
δομα αὐὑτοις. κοτισϑητωσαν 
οἱ οφϑαλμοι auTwY του μὴ βλε- 
πειν, καὶ TOY νωτὸν αὐτῶν δια 
παυτος συγκαμψον. 

Let their table be made a 
snare and a trap, and a stum- 
bling block, and a recompence 
unto them. Let their eyes be 
darkened that they may not 
see, and bow down their back 
alway. 


Rom. xi. 26, 27. 


Ἥξει ex Siwy ὃ ῥυόμενος, καὶ 
αποστρεψει ἀσεδειας αποΐακωθβ. 
Kat αὑτη αὐτοῖς ἣ wap εμου 
διαϑηκη, ὅταν αφελωμαι Tas 
ἅμαρτιας αὐτων. ὃ 

And the Redeemer shall 
come to Sion, and unto them 
that turn from transgression, 
saith the Lory. As for me, 
this is my covenant with them 
saith the Lorp. 


Rom. xii. 19. (and see Heb. 
x. 30.) 
Ἐμοι ekducnoi eyo -αντα- 
ποδωσω, λεγει Kuptos. 
Vengeance is mine (literally 
to me belongeth vengeance) ; 


I will repay, saith the Lord. ; 


1 The first part of this quotation agrees with the Hebrew, only altering the person, them for 
you. The latter part seems to refer to some other Scripture, either Isa. vi. 9. or Ezek. xii. 2., 
(Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 37.) 

2 This quotation is taken from the Septuagint, except only that the apostle reads ex instead 


where the same thing is said. 


of ἕνεκεν. 


Perhaps the copy of the Septuagint which he used had it so, or possibly the text of 


the apostle may have been altered by transcribers: the word ἕνεκεν (for the sake of ) comes 


nearer to the Hebrew, and answers better the apostle’s purpose. 


And again, at the end the 


apostle adds ὅταν apeAwpat Tas ἁμαρτιας avTwy — when I shall take away their sins. This may 

possibly be taken from Isa, xxvii. 9. where we read in the Septuagint καὶ Touro ἐστιν ἣ εὐλογία 
c . . 5 . ΠῚ 

αὐτου ὅταν αφελωμαι THY ἅμαρτιαν avTou — and this is to him a subject of thanksgiving, when I 


take away his sin. 


It is not easy to discover how the Septuagint translators read the Hebrew. 


VI. Sect. I. § 1.1 


108. Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 

DOM). PINT RID aOR 

Doma 52 : Ὁ PWT NOS-ON) 
ἸΌΝ ἢ» TNT an 


If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat ; and if 
he be thirsty, give him water 
to drink : For thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head. 


109. Isa. xlv. 23. 

927 APTS Ὁ RV onyzw) 2 

ὙΊΞ wn 555. Vw Nn 
yrw>-92 yawn 


I have sworn by myself; 
the word is gone out of my 
mouth in righteousness, and 
shall not return, that unto me 
every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear. 


110. Psal. Ixix. 10. (9. of 
English version.) 
Ὃν Vb] PEW mpm 


The reproaches of them that 
reproached thee, are fallen on 
me. 


111. Psal. xviii. 50, (49. of 
English version. ) 
own MP O21 ὙΤῊΝ 13. 
: ἐ ΠΝ 

Therefore will I give thanks 
unto thee, O Lord, among the 
heathen, and sing praises unto 
thy name. 


112. Deut. xxxii. 42. (43. of 
English version. ) 
Woy O73 139737 


The Old Testament in the New. 


Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 

Eay meiva 6 εχθρος σου, ψω- 
μιζε avtov: cay dua, ποτιζε 
αὐτὸν" TovTo yap ποιων αν- 
θρακας πυρὸς σωρευσεις ewe THV 
κεφαλὴν αὐτου. 

If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he be thirsty, give him 
drink ; for by doing thus, thou 
wilt heap coals of fire upon his 
head. 


Isa. xlv. 23. 

Kar εμαυτου ομνυω, εἰ μὴ 
εξελευσεται εἰς του στοματος 
μου δικαιοσυνη, οἱ λογοι μου 
OvK ἀποστραφησονται" ὅτι εμοι 
καμψει παν γονυ, καὶ ομειται 
Taga yAwoou τον Θεον. 

By myself I swear (right- 
eousness shall proceed from 
my mouth; my words shall 
not be reversed), that to me 
every knee shall bow, and 
every tongue shall swear with 
respect to God. 


Psal, lxix. 9. 


Οἱ ονειδισμοι των ονειδιζοντων 
σε ἐπεπεσὸον ET εμε. 

On me have fallen the re- 
proaches of them that re- 
proached thee, 


Psal. xviii. 49. 

Ata τοῦτο εξομολογησομαι 
σοι εν εθνεσι, Κυριε, κάι τω ονο- 
ματι σου ψαλω. 

For this cause I will praise 
thee, O Lord, among the na- 
tions ; and sing melodiously 
unto thy name. 


Deut. xxxii. 43. 


Ἑυφρανθητε εθνη μετα Tov 
λαου αυτου. 
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Rom, xii. 20, 
Eay ovy πεινὰ ὃ exOpos σου, 
ψωμιξε αὐτον" cay dupa, motile 
avTOV’ TOUVTO Yap Wolwy ay- 
Opakas wupos σωρεύυσεις επι 
THY κεφαλὴν AUTOV, 
Therefore, if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink; for in so 
doing, thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head. 


Rom. xiv. 11. 

Zw eyw, Aeyet Kupios, ὅτι 
εμοι καμψει Way γονυ, και Wa- 
σα γλωσσα εξομολογησεται τω 
Θεω.! 


As I live, saith the Lord, 
every knee shall bow to me, 
and every tongue shall confess 


to God. 


Rom. xv. 3. 


Οἱ ονειδισμοι των ονειδιζον- 
τῶν σε ETETETOY ET EME. 

The reproaches of them that 
reproached thee, fell on me. 


Rom. xv. 9. 

Ala Tovto εξομολογησομαι 
σοι ev εθνεσι, καὶ TH ονοματι 
σου ψαλω. 

For this cause will I con- 
fess to thee among the Gen- 
tiles, and sing unto thy name. 


Rom. xv. 10. 


ἙΕυφρανθητε εθνη μετὰ του 
λαου αὐτου. " 


1 This does not exactly agree either with the Septuagint or with the Hebrew. 


Instead of 


Kar’ ewavtov ομνυω, By myself I swear, the apostle gives us an equivalent expression often 
used in Scripture, Zw eyw, As Ilive. ‘The rest of the citation agrees exactly with the Alex- 
andrine copy of the Septuagint, which translates yawn by εξομολογειται, shall confess. The 
Vatican translates it more literally, — ouerrat, shall swear ; but both of them agree in joining 
mma, in the following verse, with })w%, in this, leaving out Τὰ and »5,—and to this the Arabic 
version agrees. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 58.) 

2 This is an exact quotation from the Septuagint. The clause which we have given occurs 
in the middle of the verse; which some writers not having observed, they have supposed that 
the Septuagint is not quoted. The preceding words of this verse in the Septuagint, 


Ευφρανδητε oupayot ἅμα αυτω, 
Kat προσκυνησατωσαν avTw παντες αγγελοι Θεου. 


Rejoice, O heavens, with him, 
And let all the angels of God worship him — 


are not in the Hebrew; and the clause, quoted from the Septuagint, evidently gives the 
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Rejoice, O ye nations, with 
his people. 


113. Psal. cxvii. 1. 
Wow On3-59 ΤῊ ΠΝ 57 
ste 55 


Praise the Lord all ye na- 
tions : praise him all ye peo- 
ple. 


114. Isa. xi. 10. 

www NAT ova ΓΙ ΠῚ 

ἘΔ yds ony 02> oy ἼΩΝ 
yw? 


And in that day there shall 
be a root of Jesse, which shall 
be for an ensign of the people; 
to it shall the Gentiles seek. 


115. 154. Iii. 15. 


Wo mm ἼΒΟ ΝΣ WR °D 
2720)3N7 yow-x> Wx) 


That, which had not been 
told them, shall they see, and 
that which they had not heard, 
shall they consider. 


116. Isa. xxix. 14. 


m2) VOW Maan TTR) 
: ἽΠΠΟΣ 37333 


The wisdom of their wise 
men shall perish, and the un- 
derstanding of their prudent 
men shall be hid. 

117. Isa. lxiv. 3. (4. of 
English version. ) 
ΣΥΝ ND ΡΟ Ν᾽ Odin 
yy DMN TAMSIN py 
symm) mow 


For since the beginning of 
the world, men have not heard 
nor perceived by the ear, nei- 
ther hath the eye seen, O God, 
besides thee, what he hath pre- 
pared for him that waiteth for 
him. 


Tables of Quotations from 


Rejoice, O nations, with his 
people. 


Psal. cxvii. 1. 

Aweite Tov Κυριον mavTa Ta 
εθνη, ἐπαινεσατε αὑτὸν TayTEs 
οἱ λαοι. 

Praise the Lord, all ye na- 
tions. 

Praise him, all ye peoples. 


Tsa. xi. 10. 

Eorat ev Ty ἥμερα een 7 
piga Tov lecoa, και ὃ ανιστα- 
μενος ἀρχεῖιν εὔνων, ET’ αὐτῷ 
εὗνη ελπιουσι. 

There shall be in that day 
the root of Jesse, even he who 
riseth up to rule nations; in 
him nations will put their 
trust. 


Isa. 111. 15. 

Ὅτι ois ove avnyyeAn περι 
αντου, οψονταῖι, Kat of ov ακη- 
κοασι, συνησουσι. 

Because they, to whom no 
publication was made con- 
cerning him, shall see; and 
they, who had not heard, will 
understand. 


158. xxix. 14. 

Kat amoAw THY Coplay τῶν 
σοφων, καὶ THY συνεσιν τῶν 
συνετων κρυψω. 

And I will destroy the wis- 
dom of the wise, and will hide 
the understanding of the pru- 
dent. 


Isa. lxiv. 4. 

Afro Tov alwyos ουκ Ἠκουσα- 
μεν, ovde of οφθαλμοι ἥμων 
ειἰδον Θεον, WAY σου, Kal τὰ 
εργα σου, ἃ ποιήσεις τοις ὗτο- 
μενουσιν ελεον. 

Never have we heard, nor 
have our eyes seen a God, be- 
sides thee, nor works such as 
thine, which thou wilt do for 
them who wait for mercy. 


[Part I. Ch: 


Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with 
his people. 


Rom. xy. 11. 

Awerte τὸν Κυριον παντὰ Ta 
εθνη, καὶ επαινεσατε avToy 
τσαντες οἷ λαοι. 

Praise the Lord, all ye Gen- 
tiles; and laud him, all ye 
people. 


Rom. xv. 12. 
Eorat ἡ fifa του leooat, και 
6 ανισταμενος apxel εὗνων, 
em auTw Egvn ελπιουσιν. 


There shall be a root of 
Jesse, and he that shall rise to 
reign over the Gentiles; in 
him shall the Gentiles trust, 


Rom. xv. 21. 

Οἷς οὐκ avnyyeAn wept αυ- 
του, οψονται, Kat οἱ ovk ακη- 
κοασι, συνησουσι. 

To whom he was not spoken 
of, they shall see; and they 
that have not heard shall un- 
derstand. 


1 Cor. 1. 19. 

Αποόλω τὴν doplay τῶν σο- 
pov, Kal THY συνεσιν τῶν συ- 
νετων αϑετησω. 

1 will destroy the wisdom 
of the wise, and will bring to 
nothing the understanding of 
the prudent. 


1 Cor. ii. 9. 

‘A οφθαλμος ουκ εἰδε, καὶ 
ous οὐκ ἤκουσε, Kat ET καρδιαν 
ανθρωπου ovr ἀνεθη, ἃ ἡτοιμα- 
σεν 6 Θεὸς τοις ayaTwow av- 
τον. ἢ 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor have entered into 
the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for 
them that love him. 


nr ““..-.ὄ ..Ἤ Ἐὠἠ--͵.-.-ςςςς-ς---ς.--͵--.-.-... ος.-᾽-.--ςς.ς.ς...-Ἐ.ςς.------ τ’ 


genuine meaning of the Hebrew, though, in the abrupt language of poetry, the preposition 


signifying with is omitted. 


(Scott. ) 


1 This is a most difficult passage: It does not agree either with the Hebrew, or the Sep- 
tuagint, or any other translation now extant: nor is it possible either to make sense of the 


Hebrew, or to reconcile the old versions, either with the Hebrew or with one another. 


In the 


apostle’s citation the sense is easy and consistent, and agreeable to the context in the prophet. 


No sense can be made of the Hebrew, but by a very forced construction. 


Some critics have 


imagined that the quotation was taken from some apocryphal book ; but it is so near to the 
Hebrew here, both in sense and words, that we cannot suppose it to be taken from any other 


passage, 


Nor in this case would the apostle (it is presumed) have introduced it with—as it 


VI. Sect. I. § 1.1 


Isa. x]. 13. 


WN) TP mney 
2 IY TY INSY 
Who hath directed the spirit 


of the Lor», or being his coun- 
sellor, hath taught him ? 


118, 


Job v. 13. 
maw. oon 195 


119. 


He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness. 


120. Psal.. xciv. 1]. 


75) DI maw 9 TT 
$237 iT 


The Lorp knoweth the 
thoughts of men, that they 
are vanity. 


Deut. xxv. 4. 
sywsta Ww DormMn-x)> 
Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the 
corns 


121. 


122. Exod. xxxii. 6. 


yop) mw) 3 ἘΣΤῚ 20") 
3 prs? 


The people sat down to eat 
and to drink, and rose up to 


play. 


Deut. xxxii. 17. 
mx xd COTW) TAP 


123. 


They sacrificed to devils, 
not to God. 


Psal. xxiv. 1. 
ANID) PINT ΠῚ) 


124. 


The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof. 


The Old Testament in the New. 


Isa. xl. 13. 


Tis eyvw νοὺν Κυριου ; Kat 
τις αὐτου συμθουλος εγενετο, 
ὃς συμθιβα αυτον ; 

Who hath known the mind 
of the Lord? and who hath 
been of his counsel to teach 
him ? 


Job y. 13. 
‘O καταλαμθανων copous ev 
TN φρονήσει. 
Who entangleth the wise in 
their wisdom. 


Psal. xciv. 11. 
Kupios γινωσκει Tous διαλο- 
γισμους των ἀνθρώπων, ὅτι εἰσι 
ματαιοι. 


The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of men, that they are 
vain. 


Deut. xxv. 4. 
Ou φιμωσεις βουν ἀλοωντα. 
Thou shalt not muzzle an 
ox treading out corn. 


Exod. xxxii. 6. 
Kat εκαθισεν 6, λαος φαγειν 
και πίειν, καὶ "'ανεστησαν παι- 


ἕειν. 


And the people sat down to 
eat and drink, and rose up to 
play. 


Deut. xxxii. 17. 
Educay Satmoviois, καὶ ov 
Θεω. 
They sacrificed to demons, 
and not to God. 


Psal, xxiv. 1. 
Του Κυριου 7 yn, Kat TO πλη- 
ρώμα avTys. 
The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof. 


is written. 
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1 Cor. ii. 16. (See also Rom. 
xi, 34.) 
Tis yap εγνω νοὺν Kupiov, 
és συμέξιθβασει αυτον ; 


For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord, that he may 
instruct him ? 


1 Cor, iii. 19. 
Ὁ Spaccouevos τους codous 
εν TN Wavoupyia avTwy. 
He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness. ᾿ 


1 Cor. iii. 20. 

Κυριος γινώσκει τους διαλο- 
γισμους των σόφῶων, ὅτι εἰσι 
ματαιοι.] 

The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of the wise, that they 
are vain. 


1 Cor. ix. 9. 
Ov φιμωσεις βουν adowvTa. 
Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn. 


Core. 


Ἑκαθισεν ὃ Aaos φαγειν Kat 
πιεῖν, καὶ ἀανεστησαν τσαιζειν. 


The people sat down to eat 
and drink, and rose up to 


play. 


1 Cor. x. 20, 
AAD’ ὅτι ἃ Sue Ta εθνη, δαι- 
μονιοις vel, καὶ ov Θεω. 2 
But the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacri- 
fice to devils and not to God. 


1 Cor. x. 26. 
Tov yap Κυριου 4 yn, και To 
πλήρωμα AUTNS. 
For the earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof. 


It is more reasonable to suppose that the Hebrew text has been here greatly cor- 


rupted, and that the apostle took his citation from some more correct copy. See Bishop Lowth’s 


Note on Isa. Ixiv.4., and Dr. Kennicott’s Dissertatio Generalis, ὃ 84. 87. 


on the Quotations, p. 39.) 


(Dr. Randolph 


1 This quotation agrees both with the Septuagint and with the Hebrew; except that it 
substitutes σοφων, of the wise, for av®pwmwy, of men, which however does not alter the sense. 


(Dr. Randolph.) 


2 This does not appear to be any citation at all, though it agrees nearly both with the Sep- 
tuagint and Hebrew of Deut. xxxii. 17. (Ibid.) 
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125. Isa. xxviii. 11, 192. 

minx pws maw yd 9D 

$5) -------τ  ΠῚΠ aye 7? 
YINW NIN 


For with stammering lips 
and another tongue will he 
speak to his people: Yet 
they would not hear. 


Psal. vill. 6. 
ΣΟΥ ΠῚ ΠΩ 55 


126. 


Thou hast put all things 
under his feet. 


197. Isa. xxii. 13. 
: ΠΏΣ IMD 5 Nw) DDN 


Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. 


Gen. ii. 7. 
sim wp) DIN ΠῚ 


128. 


Man became a living soul. 


Isa. xxv. 8. 
ms) nya ya 
He will swallow up death 
in victory. 


129. 


130. Hos. xiii. 14. 
y20? TS Mm pt TN 
Ὁ 
O death, I will be thy 
plagues; O grave, I will be 
thy destruction. 


Psal. cxvi. 10. 
ATS 93 ONION 
I believed, therefore have I 
spoken. 


131. 


132. Isa. xlix. 8. 
ΠΝ OVs) ὙΠ» ps npa 


pany 
In an acceptable time have 


I heard thee, and ina day of 
salvation have I helped thee. 


Tables of Quotations from 


Tsa. xxviii. 11, 12. 

Ala φαυλισμον χέιλεων, Sia 
yAwaons ἕτερας ὅτι λαλησουσι 
τω λαω TOUTW— καὶ οὐκ ηθε- 
λησαν ακουειν. 

On account of the mockery 
of their lips, because they will 
speak to this people with a 
strange tongue — yet they 
would not hear. 


Psal. viii. 6. 
Παντα ὑπεταξας ὕτσοκατω 
τῶν ποδων αὐτου. 
Thou hast put all things 
under his feet. 


Isa, xxii. 13. 
Φαγωμεν Kat τσιωμεν" avploy 
yap αποθνησκομεν. 
Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. 


Gen. ii. 7. 
Kat eyeveto 6 avOpwros εἰς 
ψυχὴν ζωσαν. 
And man became a living 
soul. 


Isa, xxv. 8. 
Κατεπιεν 6 Savaros toxvoas. 


Mighty death had swal- 
lowed up. 


Hos, xiii. 14. 
Tlov ἣ δικηὴ cov, Savate ; 
τσου TO KEVYTPoV σου, ἅδη ; 
O death, where is thy pu- 
nishment ? Where thy sting, 
O grave ? 


Psal. cxvi. 10. 
Emiotevoa, 510 ελαλησα. 


I believed; therefore I 
spake. 


Isa, xlix. 8. 

Katpw Sexntw emnkovoa σου, 
καὶ εν ἥμερα σωτηριας εδοηθη- 
σα σοι. 

In an acceptable time I 
have hearkened to thee; and 
in a day of salvation helped 
thee. 


[Part I. Ch. 


1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

Ὅτι ev ἑτερογλωσσοις, καὶ εν 
χειλεσιν ETEpols, λαλήσω Tw 
Aaw τουτω, Kat οὐδ᾽ οὕτως" εἰισ- 
ακουσονται μου, λεγει Κυριος. } 

With men of other tongues 
and other lips will I speak 
unto this people ; and yet for 
all that will they not hear me, 
saith the Lord. 


1 Cor. xv. 27. 
Tlavta yap ὑπεταξεν ὕπο 
Tous woods αὐτου. 
For he hath put all things 
under his feet. 


1'Coryxy 99. 
Φαγωμεν καὶ πιωμεν" αὔριον 
yap αποθνησκομεν. 
Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. 


1 Cor. xv, 45. 
Eyeveto 6 πρωτος ἀνθρωπος 
Αδαμ eis ψυχὴν ζωσαν.3 
The first man, Adam, was 
made a living soul. 


1 Cor. xv. 54. 
Κατεποῦε 6 SavarTos Els VIKOS. 


Death is swallowed up in 
victory. 


1 Cor. xv. 55. 
Που cov, Savate, To KevTpOV; 
Tlov cov, ἅδη, To vuKos ; 3 
O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 


2 Cor. iv. 13. 
Emotevoa, 510 ἐελαλησα. 
I have believed, therefore 
have I spoken. 


2 Cor. vi. 2. 

Katpw δεκτω επηκουσα σου, 
Kal εν ἥμερα σωτηριας εβοηθη- 
σα σοι. 

I have heard thee in a time 
accepted, and in the day of 
salvation have I succoured 
thee. 


' This is not quoted from the Septuagint, but agrees in substance with the Hebrew ; except- 
ing that it substitutes the first person for the third, and adds λέγει Kupios— saith the Lord. 
2 This is taken from the Septuagint, which translates the Hebrew literally ; but the apostle, 


by way of explanation, adds pwros — first, and Αδαμ —- Adam. 


(Scott. ) 


3 Dr. Randolph is of opinion that the apostle either had a different reading of this passage 
of Hosea, or that he understood the words in a different sense from that expressed in the 


Hebrew Lexicons. 
rectly. 


But Bishop Horsley has shown that St. Paul only cited the prophet indi- 
(Translation of Hosea, Notes, pp. 163 ~167.) 


VI. Sect?I.§1.] The 


133. . Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. 
ἘΞΞΣῚ ΠΣ ὩΞΦ ΠΏΣ 
99 ΠΡ ΠῚ 3393 ΠΟΙ ΤΠΙῚ 


toy) ΤΏ one) ἘΣ ἢ 


I will set my tabernacle 
among you: And I will 
walk among you, and will be 
you God, and ye shall be my 
people. 


184. Isa. lii. 11, 12. 


NOD] DOWD IWS Wo Wo 
ΓΙΣῚ ΠΣ Ns Iwan-dr 


> ΝΟΣ ΠΝ DIDDNN) 


Depart ye, depart ye, go ye 
out from thence, touch no un- 
clean things, go ye out of the 
midst of her. And the God 
of Israel will gather you up. 
(See the marginal rendering. ) 


135. (See 2 Sam. vii. 14. in 
No. 146. p. 237. infra.) 


136. Exod. xvi. 18. 
Mya MIT HTT ny 
sont 35 


He that gathered much had 
nothing over; and he that ga- 
thered little had no lack. 


137. Psal. exii. 9. 
TOY ἸΠΡῚΞ O2VIN} 12 Wp 
ty) 


Old Testament in the New. 


Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. 

Kat Snow τὴν σκηνὴν pov εν 
ὕμιν -- Kat ἐμπεριπατήσω ev 
ὕμιν" καὶ εσομαι ὕμων cos, 
και ὕμεις ἐσεσθε μοι λαος. 

And 1 will fix my taber- 
nacle among you.—And I 
will walk about among you, 
and be your God, and ye shall 
be my people. 


sani 

Αποστήτε, amoornte, eked- 
VaTe εκειϑεν, καὶ ακαϑαρτου 
μη ἅψηϑε, εξελϑετε εκ μεσου 
αὐυτη5, αφορισϑητε --- και 6 επι- 
συναγων ὕμας Θεος Ἰσραηλ. 

Depart, depart; come out 
thence, and touch no polluted 
thing. Come out of the midst 
of her, be clean. And the 
God of Israel will bring up 
your rear. 


Exod. xvi. 18. 

Ουκ επλεονασεν, ὃ TO τσολυ" 
και ὃ TO EAaTTOV, οὐκ ἡλαττο- 
νησεν. 

He who gathered much had 
nothing over ; and he who ga- 
thered little did not fall short. 


Psal. exii. 9. 
Ἑσκορπισεν, εδωκε τοις πε- 
νήησιν" ἢ δικαιοσυνὴ αὐτου μένει 
εἰς TOV αἰωνα του αἰωνο5. 
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2 Cor, vi. 16. 

Ὅτι ενοικήσω εν αὑτοῖς, και 
εμπεριπατησω" και εσόμαι αυ- 
των Θεος, καὶ AUTOL ἐσονται μοι 
Aaos.! 

I will dwell in them and 
walk in them; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be 
my people. 


2 Cor. vi. 17. 

Διο ἐξελῶ ETE εἰ μεσου GUTWY, 
και αφορισϑετε, λεγει ΚυριοΞ" 
καὶ ακαϑαρτου μὴ απτεσϑε" 
κἄγω εισδεξομαι ὕμας. 2 


Wherefore, come out from 
among them, and be ye se- 
parate, saith the Lord: and 
touch not the unclean thing, 
and I will receive you. 


2 Cor. vi. 18. 

Kat evouar vu εἰς τσατερα, 
Kat ὕμεις εσεσθε μοι εἰς vious 
και Svyatepas, λεγει Κυριος 
πτπαντοκρατωρ. 5 

And I will bea father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty. 


2 Cor. viii, 15. 

‘O To πολυ, οὐκ επλεονασε" 
και 6 TO ολίγον, OVK ἡλαττο- 
ynoe. 

He that had gathered much, 
had nothing over; and he ¢hat 
had gathered little, had no lack. 


2 Cor. ix. 9. 
Eokopticev, εδωκε τοις πε- 


νησιν" ἣ δικαιοσυνὴ αὐτου μενεῖ 
εἰ5 τὸν αἰωνα. 


1 In this and the following verses, the apostle applies to the Christian church what was 


spoken of the Israelites, in different places, but with some little variation. 


This citation is 


taken from Lev. xxvi. 11, 12., only altering the persons: ©291N2 9220 ΠΠ2 I will set my 
tabernacle among you, is very properly translated evournow ev αὐτοῖς, I will dwell in them. — 
The clause following is left out, and the rest is translated according to the Septuagint, only 
with change of the person, and the Septuagint is an exact translation of the Hebrew. (Dr. 
Randolph on the Quotations. ) 

2 The general sense of the prophet cited is given in this passage ; but it is neither made 
from the Septuagint, nor is it a translation of the Hebrew. The Septuagint is, verbally, much 
more according to the Hebrew. 

3 We cannot say, certainly, whence this quotation is taken ; we have the substance of it in 
several parts of Scripture, where God promises to be a father to Israel, and calls Israel his 
son. Dr. Randolph thinks that it is most probably a reference to 2 Sam. vii. 14. where the very 
words are spoken of Solomon — J will be his father, and he shall be my son; and this promise 
to David is introduced v. 8. Thus saith the Lord of Hosts (in the Septuagint, Kupios wayto- 
Kpatwp, the Lord Almighty). The apostle applies this to Christians in general. (Dr. Ran- 
dolph on the Quotations, p. 41.) But Mr. Scott is of opinion, that the apostle seems rather 
to apply to Christians the general declarations made by Jehovah concerning Israel. (Exod. 
ly. 22, 23. Jer. xxxi. 1. 9, and Hosea i. 9, 10.) See Christ. Observer, vol. x. p. 235, 


amy ave 
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He hath dispersed, he hath 
given to the poor; his right- 
eousnesss endureth for ever. 


138. Deut. xix. 15. 
‘poy ON DOD Dw Dy 
S27 Dap? oy mow 


At the mouth of two wit- 
nesses, or at the mouth of 
three witnesses, shall the mat- 
ter be established. 


139. Gen. xii. 3. (and see 
xviii. 18.) 


: ΠΟ ΝΕ nmpw 5D ἽΞ Ἰ32}) 


Jn thee shall all families of 
the earth be blessed. 


140. Deut. xxvii. 26. 


TNR OPN) WR WIN 
OMS nywy> nya 


Cursed be he that confirm- 
eth not all the words of this 
law to do them. 


141. Deut. xxi. 23. 


on ΟΝ Τὺ 


He that is hanged is ac- 
cursed of God. 


142. Isa. liv. 1. 

Tob 7) Nd py on 

ἘΣ eatin) "πα λ cz pea 
Moya 22 ΠῚ Ὁ 


Sing, O barren, thou that 
didst not bear; break forth 
into singing and cry aloud, 
thou that didst not travail with 
child; for more are the chil- 
dren of the desolate, than of 
the married wife. 


Tables of Quotations from 


He hath dispersed ; he hath 
given to the needy; his right- 
eousness shall endure for ever. 


Deut. xix. 15. 

Em στοματος δυο μαρτυρων, 
Kal επι στοματος τριων μαρτυ- 
ρων, στήσεται παν ῥημα.. 

By the mouth of two wit- 
nesses, or by the mouth of 
three witnesses, every thing 
shall be established. 


Gen. xii. 3. (and see Gen. 
Xviii. 18.) 
Και ενευλογηθήσονται ev σοι 
πασαι at φυλαι TNS Ὑη5. 
And in thee shall all the 
tribes of the earth be blessed. 


Deut. xxvii. 27. (26. of Eng- 
lish version. ) 

ἙἘπικαταρατος Tas avOpwros, 
ὃς οὐκ εἐμμενει εν Tact τοις λο- 
Ὕοις του νομου τουτου, τσοιῆσαι 
avTous. 

Cursed be every man who 
will not persevere in all the 
words of this law to do them. 


Deut. xxi. 28, 
Κεκατηραμενος two Θεου Tas 
κρεμάμενος emt ξυλου. 
Every one that is hanged on 


a tree [gibbet], is accursed of 
God. 


Isa. liv. 1. 

Ευφρανθητι στειρα 7 ov TiK- 
τουσα" ῥηξον kat βοησον ἣ ovK 
ὠδινουσα᾽ ὅτι WOAAG τα τεκνα 
TNS ἐρημου μαλλον ἢ THS EXOU- 
ons τον ανδρα. 

Rejoice thou barren, who 
bearest not: break forth with 
shouts of joy, thou who suf- 
ferest not the pangs of child- 
birth; for many more are the 
children of the desolate than 
of her who hath an husband. 


‘ 


(Part I. Ch. 


He hath dispersed abroad, 
he hath given to the poor ; his 
righteousness endureth for 
ever, 


2 Cor. xiii. 1. 

Em oromatos δυο μαρτυρων 
και τριων σταϑησεται παν ῥη- 
μα." 

In the mouth of two or 
three witnesses shall every 
word be established. 


Gal. iii. 8. 


Ὅτι ενευλογηθησονταῖι εν σοὶ 
παντα Ta εθνη. 

In thee shall all nations be 
blessed. 


Gal. ili. 10. 


ἙἘπικαταρατος Tas ὃς οὐκ εμ- 
μενει EV Wacol τοις γεγραμμε- 
νοις εν τω βιδθλιω TOV νομου; 
του ποιησαι avTa.2 

Cursed is every one, that 
continueth not in all things, 
which are written in the book 
of the law, to do them. 


Gal. iii. 13. 
Emikatapatos mas ὃ κρεμα- 
μενος emt EvAov.3 
Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree. 


Gal. iv. 27. 

ἙΕυφρανθητι oreipa ἢ ov τικ- 
τουσα" ῥηξον καὶ βοησον, ἣ ovr 
ὠδινουσα" OTL τολλα TA τεκνὰα 
TNS ἐρήμου μαλλον ἡ THS ἐχου- 
ons Tov ανδρα. 

Rejoice, thow barren that 
bearest not: break forth and 
cry, thou that travailest not : 
for the desolate hath many 
more children than she which 
hath an husband. 


A τ ὙἠὙὠνς-ςς-ςς-ς.--ο-ςς-ςς.ς-ς---  - -5-ςΟ- . . ὄ ὁὁ....-.-.-.-.--------- 


1 This is only an allusion: it is taken, with a trifling abridgment, from the Alexandrine 
copy of the Septuagint, which is an exact translation of the Hebrew. 

® Both the apostle’s quotation and the Septuagint version give the grand meaning of the 
Hebrew ; but neither of them is a literal translation ; and it is evident that the apostle did not 


studiously quote the Septuagint. 
5 Neither the apostle nor the Septuagint gives a literal translation of the Hebrew. 


(Scott. ) 


The 


word mas, every one, is inserted, which has no corresponding word in the Hebrew; and the 


words ὕπο Θεου, of God, of the Septuagint, are omitted. 
they are probably a corruption of the text. 


(Scott.) Dr, Randolph thinks that 


VI. Sect. 1.4. 1.1] The Old Testament in the New. 


143. Gen. xxi. 10. 

95 FINN) ONT MONT WI 

ΣΌΣ NNT ΤΌΝ 3 DW Ny) 
ἐ ΙΒ ΝΡ 


Cast out this bondwoman 
and her son; for the son of 
this bondwoman shall not be 
heir with my son, even with 
Tsaac. 


144. Peal. xviii. 19. (18. of 
English version. ) 
nnp> aw maw on ny 


Dw. nnd 


Thou hast ascended up on 
high, thou hast led captivity 
captive: thou hast received 
gifts for men. 


145. Exod, xx. 12. (and see 
Deut. v. 16.) 
jy) JOX nN) “PAN NR 722 
ΤΟΝ OY ΤῺ PIT’ 


Honour thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be 
long upon the land. 


146. 2 Sam. vii. 14. 
SEPA NIT IND V-TPTIN IN 
15 
I will be his father, and he 
shall be my son. 


Psal. xevii. 7. 
sombano> rn wit 


147. 


Worship him, all ye gods. 


148. Psal. civ. 4. 


ΠΥ mm Ὁ my 
: md ὋΝ 


Gen, xxi. 10. 

ExBare τὴν τσαιδισκὴν Tav- 
τὴν, καὶ Tov υἷον avTnS* ov ‘yap 
μὴ κληρονομήσει ὃ υἷος της παι- 
δισκης TavTNs μετὰ TOU υἷου 
μου Ἰσαακ. 

Send away this girl and her 
son, for the son of this girl 
shall not inherit (or, be the 
heir) with my son Isaac. 


Psal. Ixviii. 18. 


Avaéas εἰς wos, ηχμαλωτευ- 
σας αιχμαλωσιαν" chases do- 
ματα ev ανθρωπω. 

Having ascended on high, 
thou hast led captivity captive, 
and received gifts in the man- 
ner of men. 


Exod. xx. 12. (and see Deut. 
v. 16.) 

Tia τὸν πάτερα Gov, Kal 
τὴν μητερα σου, ive, EV σοι γε- 
νῆται, Kat iva μακροχρονιος 
γενὴ ἐπι THS YNS- 

Honour thy father and thy 
mother, that it may be well 
with thee, and that thou may- 
est live long in the land. 


2 Sam. vii. 14. 
Ey ἔσομαι αὐτῶ Els TATED, 
και GUTOS EOTGL μοι εἰς υἷον. 
I will be to him a father, 
and he shail ke to me a son. 


Deut. xxxii. 43. 
Και τωροσκυνησατωσαν αὐτῷ 
σαντες αγγελοι Θεου. 
And let all the angels of 
God worship him. 


Psal. civ. 4. 
« 
O ποιων τους αγγελουΞ av- 
του τυνευματα, καὶ TOUS λει- 
Toupyous αντου πυρ φΦλεγον. 
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Gal. iv. 30. 

Ἑκθαλε τὴν τσαιδισκην, Kat 
Tov υἷον αυτη5᾽ ov ‘yap μὴ κλη- 
povounon 6 υἷος της τσαιδισκης 
μετὰ Tov υἷου τη" ελευθερας.1} 


Cast out the bondwoman 
and her son: for the son of 
the bondwoman shall not be 
heir with the son of the free 
woman. 


Eph. iy. 8. 


Avaéas ets tos, ηχμαλωτευ- 
σεν αἰχμαλώσιαν, Kat εδωκε δο- 
ματα τοις avOpwrois. 

When he ascended up on 
high, he led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men. 


Eph. vi. 2, 3. 


Tiua τὸν σατερὰ σου Kat 
τὴν μήτερα --- Ἵνα εὖ σοι γενη- 
ται, Kal ἐεσηὴ μακροχρονιο5 επι 
Ts Ὑη5. 2 

Honour thy father and thy 
mother —that it may be well 
with thee, and that thou may- 
est live long upon the earth. 


Heb. 1. 5. 
Ἐγώ εσομαι αὐτῷ els πατερᾶ, 
και @UTOS εσταῖι μοι εἰς υἷον. 
I will be to him a father, 
and he shall be to me a son. 


Heb. i. 6. 
Kat ποροσκυνησατωσαν αὐτῷ 
παντες αἀγγελοι Θεου,8 
And let all the angels of 
God worship him. 


Heb. i. 7. 
Ὃ wolwy Tous αγγελου5 av- 
Tov τῦνευματα, και TOUS λει- 
Toupyous αὐτου wupos Φλογα. 


ἘΌΕΣ ΟΣ Se 


1 This agrees with the Septuagint, 
and that της ελευϑέρας ( 
In both these respects t 
the sense is in no respect affected or altered by it. 
necessary to the apostle’s argument. 

2 This quotation may be taken either 
which runs thus: — Honour thy father and thy mother, 


omitted in the quotation ; 
Ἰσααις (my son Isaac). 


(Randolph, Scott. ) 


except that the pronouns TavTny and ταυτὴς (this) are 
of the free woman) is substituted 
he quotation varies from the Hebrew ; 
These alterations or accommodations were 


for μου 
though 


from Exod. xx. 12. above given, or from Deut. v. 16, 
that thy days may be prolonged, and 


that it may go well with thee in the land which the Lorn thy God giveth thee. 


3 It will be seen that these words are quoted exactly from t 
But there is something answering to them in the Hebrew, 
the same verse which are not in the Hebrew. 


(Scott. ) 


he Septuagint of Deut. xxxii. 43. 
Some other additions are made to 
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Who maketh his angels 
spirits, his ministers a flaming 
fire. 


Psal. xlv. 7, 8. (6, 7. of 

English version. ) 

ὭΣ IW) ONY O'R TROI 

PIS ΠΕΙ͂Ν : JN ww Ww" 
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149. 


Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever: the sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a right sceptre. 
Thou lovest righteousness and 
hatest wickedness ; therefore 
God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows. 


150. Psal. citi. 25—27. 
Toy) mp? pax op) 
ΠΠΝῚῪ VIAN? TOT : ΘΟ PT 
ἾΣΟΣ 2 32D 09D) Wyn 
ΣΤ TS 3d op don 
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Of old hast thou laid the 
foundation of the earth; and 
the heavens are the work of 
thy hands. They shall perish, 
but thou shalt endure; yea, 
all of them shall wax old like 
agarment. Asa yesture shalt 
thou change them, and they 
shall be changed: but thou 
art the same and thy years 
shall not fail. 


151. Psal. viii. 4—6. 


DOIN 7W 13ND WNT 
myo MOAN : ἸΣΤΡΌΠ 5 
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Tables of Quotations from 


Who maketh winds his mes- 
sengers, and flaming fire his 
ministers, 


Ἐ 58]. χ]ν. 6. ἢ. 


‘O ὥρονος σου, ὃ Θεος, εἰς 
αἰωνα atwvos* ῥαδδος εὐθυτητος 
ἣ ῥαθδος της βασιλειας σου" 
Ηγαπησας δικαιοσυνὴν, καὶ εμι- 
σησας ανομιαν" δια TOVTO εἐχρισε 
σε ὃ Θεος, ὃ Θεος σου, ελαιον 
αγαλλιασεως παρὰ TOUS μετο- 
Xous σου. 

Thy throne, Ὁ God, is for 
ever and ever; the sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a sceptre of 
rectitude. Thou didst love 
righteousness and hate ini- 
quity; therefore God, thy God, 
hath anointed thee with the oil 
of joy above thy associates. 


Psal. cii. 25——27. 

Kar apxas Thy γὴν συ, Kupte, 
εθεμελιωσας, Kal εργα των χει- 
pov σου εἰσιν οἷ ουρανοι. Αὐυτοι 
απολουνται, συ δε διαμενεις" 
Kal παντες ὡς ἱματιον Ἐπαλαι- 
ὠθησονταῖι, καὶ ὥσει περιθυλαιον 
ἑλιξεις αυὐτους, και αλλαγησον- 
ται" Su δε ὃ αυτος εἰ, και Ta 
€TN σου οὐκ εκλειψουσιν. 


Thou, Lord, in the begin- 
ning, didst lay the foundations 
of the earth ; and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou 
wilt endure: they shall all 
wax old like a garment; and 
like a mantle thou wilt fold 
them up, and they shall be 
changed. But thou art the 
same, and thy years shall have 
no end. 


Psal. viii. 4—6. 

Ti εστιν ἀνθρωπος, ὅτι μιμ- 
νησκὴ αὐτου ; ἡ υἷος ἀνθρωπου 
ὅτι επισκεπτη αὐτον; HaAat- 
Twoas αὐτον βραχὺ τι παρ᾽ αγ- 
γελους, δοξη Kat τιμὴ εστεφα- 
νωσας GVTOY, καὶ κατεστησας 
GUTOV ETL τὰ εργὰ τῶν χειρων 
σον" waytTa ὑπετοαξας ὕτποκατω 
τῶν ποδων αὐτου. 


[Part I. Ch. 


Who maketh his angels 
spirits, and his ministers a 
flame of fire. 


Heb. 1. 8, 9. 


‘O Spovos σου, ὃ Oeos, εἰς 
Tov alwya τοὺ atwyos' paSdos 
εὐθυτητος ἢ ῥαθδος της Bact- 
Actas σου" Ηγαπησας δικαιο- 
Ovvnv, καὶ εμισήησας5 ανομιαν»" 
δια TovTo εχρισε σε 6 Θεος, ὃ 
Θεὸς σου, ἐλαιον ἀγαλλιασεως 
Tapa τους METOXOUS σου. 

Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever; a sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom. Thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity; therefore God, thy 
God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows. 


Heb. i. 10—12. 

Συ κατ᾽ apxas, Kupte, THv 
ynv εθεμελιωσας, Kat epya των 
χείρων σου εἰσιν of ουρανοι. 
Avtot αἀποόλουνται, ov de δια- 
PEVElS* καὶ TAYTES WS. ἱματιον 
DAAWONTOVTAL, και ὥσει τσε- 
ριδθολαιον ἑλιξεις. avTous, Kat 
αλλαγησονται: Bu de ὃ avTos 
εἰ, καὶ τὰ ETN σου οὐκ εκ- 
λειψουσι.} 

Thou, Lord, in the begin- 
ning hast laid the foundation of 
the earth, and the heavens are 
the works of thine hands. 
They shall perish, but thou 
remainest: and they shall all 
wax old as doth a garment; 
and as a vyesture shalt thou 
fold them up, and they shall 
be changed: but thou art the 
same, and thy years shall not 
fail. 


Heb. ii. 6-—8. 

Ti cori ἀνθρωπος, ὅτι μιμ- 
νησκὴ avTov; 7 vios ανθρωπου, 
ὅτι επισκεπτη avtoy; Ηλατ- 
Tasas avtoy βραχυ τι wap 
αγγελους" δοξη και τιμὴ εστε- 
φανωσας AVTOV, καὶ KATEOTHOAS 
αυτον επι TA EPyYa των χειρων 
σου" παντὰ ὑπεταξας ὑποκατω 
τῶν ποδων αὐτου. 


ὡππτςπσπαι. πἰ.... ο΄ ς΄ : Δεν re 9 9 ὃ ς 


1 This quotation is taken from the Septuagint, which agrees exactly with the Hebrew, only 


for DE YT (thow shalt change), 


epistle have adAaters, 


is put ἑλιξεις (thow shalt fold up)- 
(thow shalt change), which is also the reading of the Vulgate version. 


Some manuscripts of this 


Dr. Randolph, therefore, thinks it probable, that the original reading, both in the psalm and 


this epistle was αλλαξεις. 


It is.so in the Alexandrine edition of the Septuagint, and in the 


clause immediately following, all copies read αλλαγήσονται. On the Quotations, p. 42. 


VI. Sect. I. § 1.1 


What is man that thou art 
mindful of him? And the 
son of man that thou visitest 
him? For thou hast made 
him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory andhonour. Thou 
madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands : 
thou hast put all things under 
his feet. 


152. Psal. xxii. 23. (22. of 
English version. ) 
AP PNI "πὸ TOW MIDS 


: PTE 


I will declare thy name unto 
my brethren: in the midst of 
the congregation will I praise 
thee. 


153. Isa. viii. 17, 18. 
ἘΠῚ 9 ΠῚ DN ΤΣ 315 op) 
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Τ will look for him. — Be- 
hold, I and the children which 
the Lorn hath given me, 


154, Psal. xcv. 7—11. 
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To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your heart, 
as in the provocation, and as 
in the day of temptation in 
the wilderness: When your 
fathers tempted me, proved 
me, and saw my work. Forty 
years long was I grieved with 
this generation, and said, It is 
a people that do err in their 
heart, and they have not known 
my ways: unto whom I sware 
in my wrath, that they should 
not enter into my rest. 


155. Gen. ii. 3. 
WIT ΛΩΝ OTR TW) 


The Old Testament in the New. 


What is man that thou 
shouldest be mindful of him ? 
or the son of man that thou 
shouldest visit him? Thou 
madest him a little lower than 
angels; with glory and ho- 
nour hast thou crowned him, 
and set him over the works of 
thy hands. Thou hast put all 
things under his feet. 


Psal. xxii. 22. 


Διηγήσομαι το OvVOKaGoU τοις 
adeAdols μου" εν μεσὼω εκκλη- 
σιας ὕμνησω σε. 

I will declare thy name to 
my brethren: in the midst of 
the congregation I will sing 
praise to thee. 


Isa. viii. 17, 18. 

Kat πεποιθως εσομαι er av- 
τω. ἴδου eyw και Ta παιδια ἃ 
μοι εδωκεν ὃ Oeos. 

And [ will trust in him. 
Here am 1, and the children 
whom God hath given me. 


Psal. xcv. 7—11. 

Σήμερον, eav THs φωνὴ av- 
του AKOVONTE, μὴ TKANPUYNTE 
Tas καρδιας ὕμων, ws εν TW 
ππαραπικρασμω, KATA THY ἣμε- 
pay του τσειρασμου εν ΤΊ EPNUw* 
Οὗ επειρασαν με οἱ πατερες 
ὕμων, εδοκιμασαν, και εἰδὸν TA 
epya μου. Τεσσαρακοντα etn 
τροσωχθισα τὴ γενεα ekelvy, 
και era’ Act WAavwvTat TH 
καρδια, και aUTOL οὐκ εγνωσαν 
τας ὅδους μου ‘Qs ὠμοσα εν 
TN oOpyn μου, εἰ εισελευσονται 
εἰς THY καταπαυσιν μου. 

To-day, since ye have heard 
his voice, harden not your 
hearts as at the great provoca- 
tion, —as in the day of the 
temptation in the desert, where 
your fathers tried me; they 
proved me, though they had 
seen my works. Forty years 
I was incensed with that ge- 
neration, and said, They do 
always err in their heart, and 
have not known my ways. So 
I sware in my wrath, They 
shall not enter into my rest. 


Gen. 11, 3. 
Kat evdoynoev 6 Θεὸς Thy 
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What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him ? or the son of 
man, that thou visitest him ? 
Thou madest him a little lower 
than the angels; thou crown- 
edst him with glory and ho- 
nour, and didst set him over 
the works of thy hands: thou 
hast put all things in subjec- 
tion under his feet. 


Heb. ii. 12. 


Απαγγελω TO ονομα cov τοις 
αδελῴφοις μου" εν μεσὼω εκκλη- 
Clas ὕμνησω σε. 

I will declare thy name 
unto my brethren: in the 
midst of the church will I 
sing praise unto thee. 


Heb. ii. 13. 

Eyo εσομαι πεποιθως ew αυ- 
Tw. — Ἰδου eyw και Ta παιδια ἅ 
μοι εδωκεν ὃ Θεος. 

I will put my trust in him. 
Behold I and the children 
which God hath given me. 


Heb, iii. 7—10. 

' Σήμερον, cay THs pwvns av= 
του akovonTE, μη TKANPYYNTE 
Tas καρδιας ὕμων, ὡς εν TW 
παραπικρασμω, κατα τὴν ἧμε- 
ραν Tov TELPAO {LOU εν TY) ερημώ" 
Οὗ επειρασαν με οἵ τσατερες 
ὕμων, εδοκιμασαν με; Kat εἰδὸν 
ταεργα μου τεσσαρακοντα ETN" 
Ato τοροσωχθισα τὴ γενεὰ εκει- 
νη; Kat εἰπον" Aet wAayavTat 
TH Kapdia* avtot δε ovk εγνω- 
cay Tas ὅδους μουν ‘Qs ὠμοσα 
εν TN Opyn μου, εἰ εισελευσον- 
ται εἰς THY καταπαυσιν μου" 

To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts, 
as in the provocation, in the 
day of temptation in the wil- 
derness; when your fathers 
tempted me, proved me, and 
saw my works forty years. 
Wherefore I was grieved with 
that generation, and said, 
They do always err in their 
hearts; and they have not 
known my ways. So I sware 
inmy wrath, They shall not 
enter into my rest. 


Heb. iv. 4. 
Kat κατεπαυσεν ὃ Θεὸς ev 
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And God blessed the se- 
venth day, and sanctified it ; 
because that in it he had rested 
from all his work which God 
had created and made. 


Psal, cx. 4. 

pT TOR 

ΡΣ a9 
Thou art a priest for ever, 

after the order of Melchi- 

zedec. 


156. 
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157. Gen. xxii. 16,17. 
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By myself haye I sworn, 
saith the Lord,,.....that in 
blessing I will bless thee, and 
in multiplying I will multiply 
thy seed. 


158. Exod. xxv. 40. 
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And look, that thou make 
them after their pattern, which 
was showed thee in the mount. 


159. Jer. xxxi. 31—34. 
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Tables of Quotations from 


ἥμεραν τὴν ἔθδομην, καὶ ἡγια- 
σεν αὐτὴν" ὅτι εν αὐτὴ κατε- 
παυσεν απὸ παντων των εργων 
αὐτου, ὧν ἤρξατο 6 Θεος «σοιη- 
σαι. 

And Godblessed the seventh 
day, and hallowed it ; because 
on it he rested from all these 
works of his, which God had 
taken occasion to make. 


Psal, cx. 4. 
Zu iepeus els Toy aiwya κατα 
τὴν ταξιν Μελχισεδει. 
Thou art a priest for ever, 
after the order of Melchisedek. 


Gen. xxii. 16, 17. 

Λεγων, Kar’ evavrov ὠμοσα, 
Aeyet Kuptos‘—‘H μην evao- 
ων εὐλογήσω σε, και πληθυ- 
νων πληθυνω τὸ σπερμα σου. 

Saying, By myself have I 
sworn, saith the Lord, — with 
blessings, I will indeed bless 
thee; and 1 will multiply thy 
seed abundantly. 


Exod. xxv. 40. 

Ὅρα, «ποιήσεις κατα τον τυ- 
Tov τὸν δεδειίγμενον σοι εν τω 
opel. 

See that thou make them 
according to the pattern shown 
thee on this mount. 


_ der, xxxi, 31—34, 

δου, ἥμέραι epxovTa, φησι 
Κυριος, και διαϑησομαι Tw οἰκω 
Ἰσραὴλ Kat Tw οἰκω Ἰουδα δια- 
Θηκην καινὴν" οὐ κατὰ την 
διαϑηκην ἣν διαϑεμὴν τοῖς wa- 
τρασιν αὐτων, εν ἥμερα επιλα- 
Gomevou μου THS χειρος αὕὑτων, 
εξαγαγειν αὐτοὺς εἰς yns Αι- 
γυπτου" ὅτι avTOL ουκ ἐνεμειναν 
εν Τῇ διαϑηκη μου, καὶ eyw ἡμε- 
λησα avtwy, φησι Κυριος" Ὅτι 
αὕτη ἢ διαϑηκη μου, ἣν διαϑη- 
Comat TW οἰκω Ἰσραὴλ, μετὰ τας 
huepas εκεινας, φησι Κυριος" 
διδους δωσω νομους μου εἰς τὴν 
διανοιαν avTwy, καὶ ετι καρδιας 
αὐτῶν Ὑραψω αὑτου5᾽" καὶ εσο- 
μαι avrois εἰς Θεὸν, Kat avTot 
εσονται μοι εἰς λαὸν. Kat ov 
μη διδαξωσιν ἕκαστος Toy πο- 
λιτὴν αὐτου καὶ ἕκαστος τον 
adeApoy αὐτου, λεγων, Τνωδι 
Tov Κυριον" ὅτι παντες εἰιδη- 


(Part I. Ch. 


Τὴ ἥμερα Tn ἑθδομὴ απὸ παν- 
τῶν τῶν Epywy avTov. | 


And God did rest the 
seventh day from all his 
works. 


Heb. v. 6. 
Σὺ lepeus εἰς Toy αἰωνα κατα 
τὴν ταξιν Μελχισεδεις. 
Thou art a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedec. 


Heb, vi. 13, 14. 

@cos.... -ὠμοσε καθ᾽ Eav- 
Tov, Aeywy: Ἢ μὴν evdoywv 
εὐλογησω σε, καὶ τληθυνων 
τσλήθυνω σε. 

God ...,.. sware by himself, 
saying, Surely, blessing, I will 
bless thee ; and multiplying, I 
will multiply thee. 


Heb. viii. 5. 

“Opa yap, φησι, Tomons παν- 
τὰ κατα τὸν Tumov Tov δει- 
χθενταὰ σοι εν τῶ ορει- 

For, See, saith he, that thou 
make all things according to 
the pattern showed to thee in 
the mount. 


Heb. viii. 8—12. 

Ιδόυ, ἥμεραι ερχονταῖι, λέγει 
Kuplos, και συντελεσὼ ETL TOV 
oixoy Ἰσραὴλ καὶ emt τὸν oLKOY 
Ιουδα διαθηκὴν καινὴν" ov κατὰ 
τὴν διαθηκὴν ἣν εποιησα τοιξ 
πατρασιν αὐτων, εν ἥμερα επι- 
λαθομενου μου THS χειρο5 av= 
των, εξαγαγειν avTous εἰς NS 
Αἰγυπτου" ὅτι αὐτοι ovK ενε- 
μειναν εν TH διαθηκὴ μου, κἄγω 
ἡμελήησα avTwY, λεγεῖι Kuptos* 
Ὅτι αὕτη ἡ διαθηκη, ἣν δια- 
θησομαι τω οἰκὼω Ἰσραὴλ μετὰ 
τας ἥμερας ekewas, λέγει Κυ- 
ριο5" διδους vomous μου els THY 
διανοιαν avTwy, και emt καρδιας 
auTwY επιίγραψω avTous* Kat 
egouat avTots els Θεὸν, καὶ av- 
τοι εσονται μου εἰς λαον" Kat 
ov μὴ διδαξωσιν ἕκαστος Tov 
«σλησιον αὐτου, καὶ ἕκαστος τὸν 
adeApoy αὐτου, λεγων, Γνώθι 
τον Kuptoy* ὅτι τσαντες ειδη-- 


τπετοτνο νο ντφο Ὁ ἀτος ὑπο ἐὸν ἀν ον ν νυν αν 
1 This is an abridgment both of the Septuagint and the Hebrew. 


VI. Sect. 1. § 1.1} 


Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that 1 will 
make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the 
house of Judah; not accord- 
ing to the covenant that I 
made with their fathers, in the 
day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt; (which my 
covenant they brake although 
I was an husband to them, 
saith the Lord.) But this 
shall be the covenant that I 
will make with the house of 
Israel ; after those days, saith 
the Lord, I will put my law 
in their inward parts, and 
wiil write it in their hearts; 
and will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. And 
they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lorn: for they shall all 
know me from the least unto 
the greatest, saith the Lorn: 
for I will forgive their ini- 
quity, and I will remember 
their sin no more. 


160. Exod. xxiv. 8. 
Mm AI Wr 19727707 77 
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Behold the blood of the 
covenant, which the Lorp 
hath made with you. 


161. Psal. xl. 7—9. (6-8. of 
English version.) 
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The Old Testament in the New. 


σουσι με, απὸ μικρου αὐτῶν ἕως 
μεγαλου αὐτων" ὅτι ἵλεως εσο- 
μαι Tals αδικιαις αυὐτων, καὶ τῶν 
ἅμαρτιων avTwy ov μὴ μνήσϑω 
ετι. 


Behold, the days are coming, 
saith the Lord, when I will 
make a new covenant with 
the house of Judah; not ac- 
cording to the covenant which 
I made with their fathers, in 
the day when I took them by 
the hand to bring them out of 
Egypt. Because they did not 
abide by this covenant of mine, 
therefore I took no care of 
them, saith the Lord. For, 
this is my covenant which I 
will make with the house of 
Israel: after those days, saith 
the Lord, I will adapt my laws 
to their understandings, and 
write them on their hearts, 
and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people; and 
they shall no more teach every 
man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lord; for all will know 
me from the greatest to the 
least of them ; for I will be 
merciful to their iniquities, 
and no more remember their 
sins, 


Exod. xxiv. 8. 
Ιδου To αἷμα της Siadnkys, 
ἧς διεϑετο Κυριος προς buas. 
Behold the blood of the co- 
venant, which the Lord hath 
made with you. 


Psal. xl. 6-—9. 


Θυσίαν καὶ mpoopopay ov 
ηθελησας, σωμα Se κατηρτισω 
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σουσι με, ATO μικρου avTwY ἕως 
μεγαλου αὐτων" ὅτι ἵλεως εσο- 
μαι ταις αδικιαις αὐτῶν, καὶ των 
ἅμαρτιων avTwY, καὶ των avo- 
μιων avT@y ov μὴ μνήσθω eTL, | 


Behold, the dayscome, saith 
the Lord, when T will makea 
new covenant with the house 
of Israel and the house of 
Judah: not according to the 
covenant that I made with 
their fathers, in the day when 
I took them by the hand to 
lead them out of the land of 
Egypt; because they con- 
tinued not in my covenant, 
and I regarded them not, saith 
the Lord. For this is the co- 
venant that I will make with 
the house of Israel after those 
days, saith the Lord. I will 
put my laws in their mind, 
and write them in their hearts ; 
and I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a 
people: And they shall not 
teach every man his neighbour, 
and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord: for 
all shall know me from the 
least to the greatest. For I 
will be merciful to their un- 
righteousness, and their sins 
and their iniquities will I re- 
member no more, 


Heb. ix. 20. 
Tovto To αἷμα THs διαθηκη5, 
ἧς ενετειλατο προς ὗμας 6 Geos. 
This is the blood of the tes- 
tament, which God hath en- 
joined unto you. 


Heb. x. 5—7. 


Θυσιαν Kat wpoopopay ουκ 
ηθελησας, σωμα δε κατηρτίσω 


1 This long quotation is in general made from the Septuagint, though with several verbal 


differences, which will be easily observed on collation, but which do not affect the meaning, 
though they seem to imply, that the apostle did not confine himself to the Septuagint. It is, 
however, manifest that he had that translation in his thoughts, because he exactly quotes it, 
where it differs most materially from the Hebrew. The Septuagint is, almost throughout this 
passage, a close version of the Hebrew; but, instead of the clause, which in our authorised 
English translation is rendered — although I was a husband to them, the Septuagint reads, καὶ 
eyo ἡμελησα αὐτων, therefore I took no care of them ; which lection is followed by the apostle. 
Whether the Hebrew was then read differently, as Dr. Randolph and other learned men sup- 
pose, or whether the apostle did not think the difference so material as to interrupt his argu- 
ment on account of it, others must determine. Another variation is, that the Hebrew has the 
preterite in one place, where the Septuagint has the future, διίδους δώσω, I will put, ἕο. But 
the Hebrew should doubtless be read with what the grammarians term the conversive vau, and 
be understood in a future sense, as the context requires (which both before and after speaks of 
a new and future covenant) ; as it is also rendered in all the antient versions, and in the Chal- 
dee paraphrase ; and as twenty of the Hebrew manuscripts collated by Dr, Kennicott read it. 
See his Dissertatio Generalis, §66. (Dr. Randolph, Scott.) 
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Burnt offering and sin of- 
fering hast thou not required. 
Then said I, Lo, I come: in 
the volume of the book ἐξ is 
written of me: I delight to 
do thy will, O my God, yea 
thy law is within my. heart. 


162. Deut. xxxii. 35. (36. of 
English version.) 
ἸῺΝ TW Pea 


The Lorp shall judge his 
people. 


Tables of Quotations from 


μοι" ὋὉλοκαυτωμα και περι 
ἅμαρτιας οὐκ nTnoas. Tote 
εἰπὸν" δου, nkw (εν κεφαλίδι 
βιθλιου γεγραπται περι εμου) 
του ποίησαι TO ϑδελημα σου, 6 
Θεὸς μου, ηδουληθην, Kat τον 
νομὸν σου εν μεσω της καρδιας 
μου. 

- Sacrifice and offerings thou 
didst not desire, but thou 


_preparedst a body for me. 


Whole burnt offerings, and 
offerings for sin thou didst 
not require. Then I said, 
Behold I come (in the volume 
of a book it is written re- 
specting me) to perform, O 
my God, thy will, I was de- 


‘termined, even that law of 


thine, within my heart. 


Deut. xxxii. 36. 


Ὅτι κρινει Κυριος τον Aaov 
αὐτου. 

Because the Lord will judge 
his people. 


[Part I. Ch. | 


Ho Ὅλοκαυτωματα Kat wept 
ἁμαρτιας ovk evdoKnoas' Tote 
εἰπον" ἴδου, ἥκω (ev Kedarrde 
βιθλιου γεγραπται wept εμουὴ) 
Tov πσοιησαι, ὃ Θεο5, TO ϑελημα, 
cou. | 


Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldest not, but a body hast 
thou prepared me. In burnt 
offerings and sacrifices for sin 
thou hast had no pleasure. 
Then said I, Lo, I come (in 
the volume of the book it is 
written of me) to do thy will, 
O God. 


Heb. x. 30. 


Kuptos Kpivet Toy λαὸν αὐτου. 


The Lord shall judge his 


_ people. 


Heb. x.37, 38. (and see Rom. 
i, 17. Gal. iii. 11.) 

‘O epxomevos ἥξει, καὶ -ov 

Xpoviet: ‘O de δικαιος εἰς “τσι- 

στεως ζησεται" καὶ εαν ὗτσο- 


163. ΗΔ}. 1. 3, 4. Hab. 11..5, 4. 


Ὅτι ἐρχόμενος ἥξει, καὶ ov 
μη χρονιση: Eav ὑτσοστειλη- 
ται, οὐκ εὐδοκει ἣ ψυχὴ μου εν 
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1 This quotation is taken from the’ Septuagint with a little variation; but although the 
general meaning is the same, they- are widely different in verbal expression in the Hebrew. 
David’s words are, *) ΤΡ) Σ1Ν aznayim carita li, which we translate, my ears hast thou opened ; 
but they might be more properly rendered, my ears hast thou bored; that is, Thou hast made 
Me thy servant for ever, to dwell in thine own house: for the allusion is evidently to the.cus- 
tom mentioned Exod. xxi. 2.,&c. “If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve, 
and in the seventh he shall go out free: but if the servant shall positively say, I love my master, 
&c. I will not go out free, then his master shall bring him to the door-post, and shall bore his 
ear through with.an awl, and he shall serve him for ever.”’ But how is it possible that the 
Septuagint and the apostle should take a meaning so totally different from the sense.of the 
‘Hebrew? Dr. Kennicott has a very ingenious conjecture here: he supposes that the Septu- 
agint and apostle express the meaning of the words as they stood in the copy from which the 
Greek translation was made; and that the present Hebrew text is corrupted in the word 
(ΣΙΝ aznayim, ears, which has been written through carelessness for [ΠῚ 38 az gevah, THEN, a 
Bopy. The first syllable jy az, THEN, is the same in beth; and the latter Ὁ} nim, which, 
joined to 38 az, makes Ὁ21Ν aznayim, might have been easily mistaken for 73 gevah, Bopy : 
3 nun, being very like 4 gimel ; ’ yod like) vau; and 7 he like final Ὁ mem ; especially if the 
line on which the letters were written in the MS. happened to be blacker than ordinary (which 
has. often been a cause of mistake) it might have been easily taken for the under stroke of the 
mem, and thus give rise to a corrupt reading: add to this the root 7) carah signifies as well 
to prepare, as to open, bore, &c. On this supposition the antient copy translated. by the Sep- 
tuagint, and followed by the apostle, naust have read the text thus, >> n> W938 az geva carita 
li; σωμα δε κατηρτίσω μοι, then a body thou hast prepared me: thus the Hebrew text, the Ver- 
sion of the Septuagint, and the apostle, will agree in what is known to be an indisputable fact 
in Christianity ; namely, that Christ was incarnated for the sin of the world. The Ethiopic 
has nearly the same reading : the Arabic has both, A body hast thou prepared for me, and mine 
ears thou hast opened. But the Syriac, the Chaldee, and the Vulgate, agree with the present 
Hebrew text; and none of the MSS. collated by Kennicott and De Rossi have any various 
cee on AN disputed words. (Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary on the New Testament, note 
on Heb. x. 5. 


VI. Sect. I. ᾧ 1.1 


For the vision is yet for an 
appointed time; but at the 
end, it shall speak and not lie : 
though it tarry, wait for it, 
because it will surely come, 
it will not tarry. Behold, his, 
soul, which is lifted up, is not 
upright in him: but the just. 
shall live by his faith. 


164. Gen. xlvii. 91. 
ὌΝ 5y Syn inn 
Harn pO) Ὁ ΠΤ 
And Israel bowed himself 
upon the bed’s head. 


165. Proy. 111. 11. 
τον Deon 32 TIT 119 
wanna yPn 


My son, despise not the 
chastening of the Lorn ; nei- 
ther be weary of his correction. 


166; Josh. i. 5. (and see 
Deut. xxxi. 8.) 


ΕἸΣΊ ΤΗΝ PIS x 


I will not fail thee, nor for- 
sake thee. 


167; Peal. exviii. 6. 
τιον ΠῸ ΜΎῪΝ wd oo Tm 
DIN αν 


The Loxp is on my side, I 
will not fear; what can man 
do. unto me ὃ 


T68. Hag. ii. 6. 
ὩΝῚ ONT Dyn mn Ny 
ὙΠ᾿ ΠΝῚ DOWATNR wy 


¥et once, it is a little while, 
and I will shake the heavens 
and the earth. 


1 This quotation is nearly from the Septuagint : 
differ considerably from the Hebrew ἜΤΗ : or the 
® This quotation is taken from the Septu 


word Israel, 


° The apostle seems purposely to have varied from the 
quotation more emphatical and suited to his purpose. 
Hebrew, omitting the words rendered in our version, 


The Old Testament in the New. 


αὐτω" 6 δε δικαιος εκ τσιστεως 
μου ζησεται. 

For he will assuredly come, 
and, will not fail. If any one 
draw back, my soul hath no 
pleasure in him. But the just 
shall live by faith in me. 


Gen. xlvii. 951. 
Kat ττροσεκυνησεν Ἰσραὴλ 
ἐπι TO ἀκρον του ῥαθδου αυτου. 


And Israel bowed down on 
the head of his staff. 


Prov. 111. 11. 

Yie, μη. ολιγωρει παιδειας. 
Κυριου, μηδε εκλυου vm αὐτου 
EACYXOMEVOS. 

My son, slight not the cor- 
rection of the Lord; nor faint 
when reproved by him. 


Deut. xxxi. 8. 


Ovk avynoet σε, ovde μὴ σε 
εγκαταλιπήη. 

(The Lord) .... will not 
leave thee, nor forsake thee. 


Psal. exviii. 6. 

Kuptos euot βοηθος, kat ov 
φοθηθησομαι τι ποιήσει μοι αν- 
θρωπος. 

The Lord is my helper, and 
I will not fear what man can 
do unto me.. 


Hag. ii. 6. 
Ett ἅπαξ eyw σεισὼ Τὸν dv- 
pavov, kat THY Ὑην. 


Yet once more, I will shake 
the heaven and the earth., 
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OTELANTAL, οὐκ ευδοκει 7 ψυχὴ 
μου ev auto. ! 

For yet a little while, and 
he that shall come, will come, 
and will not tarry. Now the 
just shall live by faith: but if 
any man draw back, my soul 
shall have no pleasure in him. 


Heb. xi. 21. 
Kat, mpooekvynoev emt 
akpov Tns ῥαθδου avTou. 
And worshipped, leaning 
upon the top of his staff. 


TO 


Heb. xii. 5. 

Yie μου, μη ολιγωρει wWal- 
δειας Κυριου, μηδε εκλυου ὑπ᾽ 
auTou ἐλεγχομενος. 

My son, despise not. thou 
the chastening of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art, re- 
buked of him. 


Heb. xiii. 5. 


Ou μὴ σε avw, ovd ον μη: σε 
εγκαταλίπω, 

I will never leave thee,, nor 
forsake thee. 


Heb. xiii. 6. 

Κυριος euot Bongos, Kat our 
φοθδηϑήσομαι TL ποιήσει μοι. αψα. 
θρωπος-. 

The Lord is my helper, andi 
I will not fear what man, can, 
do unto me.. 


Heb. xii. 26. 

Ett ἅπαξ εγω oetw ov’ ovo 
THY YNV, ἀλλα. καὶ TOY ουρα-- 
vov.3 

¥ét once more I shake, 
not the earth only, but also 
heaven. 


The variation from the Hebrew is merely in the vowel 
— Septuagint read meen αὶ staf. And that this is the true reading seems proba 
it ep not appear that Jacob was then confined to his bed, and because it is not e 
stand what can be meant by worshipping or bowing himself on the head 


reading the sense is plain: Jacob worshipped God, 
by leaning on the top of his staff. 


both the apostle’s citati 

on and that vers 
yet the general meaning is the same. εὐ 
agint version of Gen. xlvii, 31 


. (Scott. ) 
τ᾿ omitting: only the 
points: moan ἃ bed, 


ble, because 


asy to under- 
of his bed. In the other 


and, being old and feeble, supported himself 


(Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 45.) 


rR 2 


Septuagint in order to render the 
_ the Septuagint well translates th 
It is a little while. 4 


(Scott, ) 
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Hos. xiv. 3. (2. of 
English version. ) 
SMW OM Ww 


169. 


So will we render the calves 
of our lips. 


170. (Gen. wi. 8:.5..?) 


171. Prov. iii. 34. 
Days) py NIT ΘΒ ΓΝ 
ywym 
Surely he scorneth the 


scorners, but giveth grace 
unto the lowly. 


172. Lev. xi. 44. 
YN WIP 1D ΞΡ On 


Ye shall be holy, for I am 
holy. 


Tables of Quotations from 


Hos. xiv. 2. 


Kat ανταποδωσομεν Kapmoy 
χειλεων ἥμων. 


And we will render to thee 
the fruit of our lips. 


(Gen. vi. 3—5. ?) 


Prov. tii. 34. 

Kuptos ὑπερηφανοις αντιτασ- 
σεται, ταπεινοῖς δε διδωσι χα- 
ριν. 

The Lord resisteth the 
proud, but he giveth grace 
unto the humble. 


Lev. xi. 44, ” 
Kat ἅγιοι ἐσεσθε, ott ἅγιος 
εἰμι eyw Κυριος 6 Θεος ὕμων. 
And be ye holy, because I 
the Lord your God am holy. 


[Part 1. Ομ.’ 


Heb. xiii. 15. 


Av’ αὐτου ουν αναφερωμεν 
ϑύυσιαν awerews δια παντος TW 
Θεω, τουτεστι, καρπὸν χειλεων, 
ὁμολογουντων τῶ ονομᾶτι αὖ- 
του. | 

By him, therefore, let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to 
God continually, that is, the 
fruit of our lips, confessing 
(marginal rendering) to his 
name. 


James iv. 5. 
Προς ῴϑονον emimoset τὸ 
πνευμα ὃ κατωκησεν εν ἧμιν, 
The spirit, that dwelleth in 
us, lusteth to envy. 


James iy. 6. 

‘O Θεὸς ὑπερηφανοις αντι- 
τασσεται, ταπεινοῖς δὲ διδωσι 
χαριν. 8 

God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace unto the 
humble. 


1 Pet. i. 16. 
‘Aytot γενεσθε, ὅτι ἐεγω ἅγιος 
εἰμι. 
Be ye holy, for I am holy. 


—————— eee 


1 This is not properly a citation, but only an allusion to an expression in Hos. xiv 3. The 
phrase καρπὸν χειλεων, fruit of the lips, is taken from the Septuagint. In the Hebrew, it is 
ἼΣΤΕ OD, which our English translation and the Vulgate version render the calves of our 
lips. This expression may refer primarily to the sacrifices, heifers, calves, &c. which the Is- 
raelites had vowed to Jehovah ; so that the calves of their lips were the sacrifices which they had 
promised. From the apostle and Septuagint rendering this word fruit (in which they are fol- 
lowed by the Syriac and Arabic versions) it is evident that their copies read ΣἽΒ (rary) the Ὁ 
being omitted ; and thus the word would be literally fruit, and not calves. This reading how- 
ever is not found in any of the MSS. hitherto collated. 

2 This, Dr. Randolph has observed, is a difficult passage. The apostle is generally thought 
to refer to Gen. vi. 3. 5.» where we have the like in sense; but, in expression, the apostle 
differs widely both from the Hebrew and the Septuagint. Dr. Randolph and Mr. Scott,-after 
some expositors, think it a general reference to the doctrine of Scripture, and not a direct 
quotation ; as much as to say, it is the constant doctrine of Scripture, that the spirit which 
dwelleth in us lusteth to envy, and is prone-to all evil. It ought however to be observed, that 
many eminent critics, as Whitby, Griesbach, Macknight, &c., divide this verse into two mem- 
bers, which they read and point, interrogatively, thus, Do ye think that the Scripture speaketh 
in vain? Doth the Spirit, which dwelleth in us, lust unto envy ? Which mode of pointing 
removes the difficulty at once. 

3. This is taken from the Septuagint, only putting ‘O Θεὸς instead of Kupios. ‘They differ 
from the Hebrew, with which the Vulgate agrees, — il/udet illusores, he will scorn the scorners. 
The Arabic version agrees with the Septuagint — resistet superbis, he wil] resist the proud. 
The Syriac version renders it destrwet irrisores, he will destroy the scorners ; and the Chaldee 
paraphrase — idlusores propellet, he will drive away the scorners. It is not easy to account for 
this difference ; nor is it worth while to attempt it: the sense is much the same, as the proud 
and the scorners are equivalent expressions in Scripture language. (Dr. Randolph, p. 46.) 
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173. Isa. xl. 6—8. 

ΥΞΞ WOM) Yr ὝΩΣΙΤ 9 

sore POS 22) VET WIP TTT 
: dyed Opp? wT 127) 


All flesh is grass, and αἱ] 
the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field. The 
grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth: ...... But the word of 
our God shall stand fast for 
ever, 


174. Isa. xxviii. 16. 


MA JAR YAR PSI Ww 77 
PONoT IW Ww Mp Mm 
rp x) 


Behold I lay in Zion for a 
foundation, a stone, a tried 
‘stone, a precious corner stone, 
ἃ sure foundation; he that 
believeth shall not make haste. 


115. Exod, xix. 6. 

ppd. na TN ΘΠΝῚ 

| wip ἸΔῈ 
Ye shall be unto me a king- 

dom of priests, and an holy 

nation. 


116. Isa. lili. 9. 


mon 39) τὸν por) 
;Yp. 


Because he had done no 
violence, neither was any de- 
ceit in his mouth. 


Isa. lili. 5. 
: Ἴ ΜΒ 19317) 


177. 


With his stripes we are 
healed. 


178. Psal. xxxiv. 13—17. 
(12—16. of English version. ) 
Ὁ Ὁ IAN DMT PHT weit 
b ala) py? ἼΞΣ 2} Mx 
ΨΩ WWD sm 7179 ΠΕΡῚ 
SWAT OVW wWpr Wa Ty 
τῶν PINT DPIWOR TMP DY 
YI WY] TWP 5 : ONyYIw 


The Old Testament in the New. 


154. xl. 6—8. 

Πασα capt XopTos, και waca 
dota ανθρωπου ws ανθος χορτου" 
Ἑξηρανθη ὃ xoptos, και τὸ ανθος 
εἕεπεσε. To δε ῥημὰ του Θεου 
ἥμων [LEVEL ELS TOV αἰωνα. 


All flesh is grass; and all 
the glory of man as a flower 
of grass. The grass is wither- 
ed, and the flower fallen ; but 
the word of our God endureth 
for ever. 


Tsa. xxviii. 16. 


Ιδου, eyw euSadAw εἰς TA 
θεμελια Siwy λιῶον τσολυτελή; 
EKAEKTOV, ακρογωνιαιον, εντι- 
μον, εἰς τὰ ϑεμελια GUTNS* και 
6 τυιστευων ov με καταισχυνθη. 

Behold I lay for the found- 
ation of Sion, a stone of in- 
estimable worth, a chosen 
precious corner-stone for the 
foundations of it: and he who 
believeth shall not be ashamed. 


Exod. xix. 6. 
μεις δε ἐσεσθε μοι βασιλειον 
ἱερατευμα, Kar εὖνος ἅγιον. 
And ye shall be to me a 
royal priesthood, and an holy 
nation. 


Isa, liii., 9. 
Ανομιαν οὐκ emoinoev, ovde 
δολον εν TW στοματι αυτου. 


He committed no iniquity, 
nor practised guile with his 
mouth. 


Isa. liii. 5. 
Tw μωλωπι αὐτου 7UELS τα- 


θημεν. 
By his bruises we are healed. 


Psal. xxxiili. 12—16. 


Tis ἐστιν avspwros 6 ϑελων 
ξωην, ayarwv ἥμερας ew αγα- 
Sas ; Παυσον τὴν yAwooay σου 
απο κακου, καὶ XElAN σου TOU 
μη λαλησαι δολον" εκκλινον 
απο κακου, και ποιησον αγΎαθον" 
ξητησον εἰρηνην, και διωξον av- 
τὴν" ὈΟφθαλμοι Κυριου επι δι- 
KOLOUS, και WTA aUTOU Els δεησιν 
avTwy* wpoowmoyv δε Kupiov emt 
ποιουντας KAKO. 


r 3 
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1 Pet. i. 94, 25. 

Διοτι πασα capt ws χορτος, 
και πασα Sofa ανθρωπου ws αν- 
θος χορτου" EEnpavOn 6 χορτος, 
kat τὸ ανθος αὐτου εξεπεσε" 
Te δε ῥημα Κυριου μενει εἰς τον 
αἰωνα. 

For all flesh zs as grass, and 
all the glory of man, as the 
flower of grass. ‘The grass 
withereth, and ~the flower 
thereof falleth away: but the 
word of the Lord endureth 
for ever. 


1 Pet. ii. 6. (and see Rom. 

1x. 38.) 

Ιδου, τιθημι εν Siwy λιθον 

ακρογωνιαιον, εκλεκτον, εντι- 

μον’ καὶ ὃ πιστευων em” αὐτῶ 
ov μη καταισχυνθη. ; 


Bebold I lay in Sion a 
chief corner-stone, elect, pre- 
cious; and he that believeth 
on him shall not be confound- 
ed. 


1 Pet. ii. 9. 
“wets be... . βασίλειον iepa- 
τευμα, εθνος ἅγιον. 
But ye ανῈ ...... ἃ royal 
priesthood, a holy nation. 


1 Pet. ii. 22. 

‘Os ἅμαρτιαν οὐκ εποιήσεν, 
ovde ευρεϑη δολος εν TW στο- 
ματι αὐτου. 

Who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth. 


1 Pet. ii. 24. 
Ob Tw μωλώωπι αὐτου ιαθητε. 


By whose stripes ye were 
healed. 


1 Pet. iii, 1O—12. 


Ὁ yap ϑελων Swny ἀγαπαν, 
καὶ Wel ἥμερας αγαθας, παυ-- 
σατω THY Ὕλωσσαν αὐτου απὸ 
κακου, και XELAN αὐτου του μη 
AaAnoat δολον" εκκλινάτω απὸ 
κακου, καὶ ποιησάτω αγαθον" 
ζητησατω ειρηνην, και διωξατω 
αὐτὴν. ‘Ott οἱ οφθαλμοι Κυ- 
ριου em δικαίους, καὶ ὠτα αυτου 
εἰς δεησιν avTwy* προσωπον δε 
Κυριου emt ποιουνταβ Kaka, 
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What man desireth life, and 
loveth many days, that he may 
see good? Keep thy tongue 
from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile. Depart from 
evil and do good ; seek peace 
and pursue it. The eyes of 
the Lory are upon the right- 
eous, and his ears are open 
unto their cry. The face of 
the Lorp is against them that 
do evil. 


179. Isa. viii. 12, 13. 
ND) NTN ND NDT 
IN MSI MP NS $B yn 
: DIpn 
Neither fear ye their fear : 
nor be afraid. 
Sanctify the Lorn of Hosts 
himself. 


180. Prov. x. 12. 
: ΤΩΝ ADIN Ὁ ῺῸΒ 2 dy 


Love covereth all sins. 


181. Psal. ii. 9. 
szy 99 Sta paw? opin 
: ΘΞΒΣΣ 


Thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron ; thou shalt dash 
them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel. 


Quotations from the Old Testament in the New. 


What man soever desireth 
life, and loveth to see good 
days? Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips from speak- 
ing guile. Depart from evil 
and do good ; seek peace and 
pursue it. The eyes of the 
Lord are upon the righteous:; 
and his ears are-open to their 
prayer. But the face of the 
Lord is against them that do 
evil, 


Isa. viii. 12, 13. 

Tov δε φοθον αὐτου ov pe 
φοθηϑητε, ovde μη ταραχθητε. 
Κυριον avtoy ἅγιασατε. 

Be not ye terrified with the 
fear of him, nor dismayed. 
Hallow the Lord himself, 


Prov. x. 12. 
Παντας δε τους μὴ φιλονει- 
κουντας καλύπτει φιλια. 
But friendship covereth all 
them who are not contentious. 


Psal. ii. 9. 


Tlomavers avtous ev pabiw 


σιδηρα: ὡς σκευος κεραμεως 
συντριψεις avTous. 

Thou shalt rule them with 
a rod of iron: thou shalt 
break them to pieces like a 
potter’s vessel. 


no guile. 
‘evil and do good; let him 


{Part I. Ch. 


For he that will love life 
and see good days, let him re- 
frain his tongue from evil, 
and his lips that they speak 
Let him eschew 


seek peace and pursue it. For 
the eyes of the Lord are over 
the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their prayers : 
but the face of the Lord is 
against them that do evil. 


1 Pet. iii. 14, 15. 

Tov Se φοθον avtwy μὴ po- 
EnOnte, unde TapaxOnre. Κυ- 
ριον δε Tov Θεὸν ayiacare.! 

And be not afraid of their 
terror, neither be troubled, 
but sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts. 


1 Pet. iv. 8. 
‘Or. ἣ αγαπη καλύψει πλη- 
Sos ἅμαρτιων.3 
For charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins. 


Rev. ii. 27. 

Kat ποιμανει avrous ἐν pabdw 
σιδηρα" ὡς τὰ σκευὴ TA KEpa- 
μικα συντριθεται.3 

And he shall rule with a 
rod of iron: as a potter’s 
vessel, shall they be broken to 
shivers. 


* Both this quotation and the Septuagint give the meaning of the Hebrew; but the word 
autwy (their), which is used by St. Peter, seems to give the sense better than the singular 
The original Hebrew (which is Jenoyaun Sabaoth, Lord of 


avtou (his) of the Septuagint. 
Hosts) will admit of either. 


(Scott. ) 


2 This is a translation from the Hebrew, and widely different from the Septuagint; only 
for all sins, the apostle has the multitude of sins. The Septuagint, Syriac, and Arabic versions 


differ strangely from each other. 


(Dr. Randolph, Scott. ) 


3 This is nearly a quotation of the Septuagint (which exactly translates the Hebrew), 


the person only being altered from the second to the third. 


(Dr. Randolph, Scott. ) 
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SECTION II. 


ON THE EXTERNAL FORM OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD: 
TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


§ 1. CLASSIFICATION OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE HEBREW SCRIP- 
TURES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE Quotations from the Hebrew Scriptures in the New Testa- 
ment may be arranged under the nine following classes, viz. I. Quo- 
tations exactly agreeing with the Hebrew;— II. Those which 
agree nearly with the Hebrew ; — III. Quotations, agreeing with the 
Hebrew in sense but not in words;—IV. Such as give the general sense; 
— V. Quotations, which are taken from several passages of Scrip- 
ture; — VI. Quotations differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing 
with the Septuagint; — VII. Quotations in which there is reason to 
suspect a different reading in the Hebrew, or that the Apostles 
understood the words in a sense different from that expressed in our 
Lexicons ;— VIII. Passages, in which the Hebrew seems to be cor- 
rupted; — and IX. Passages which are not properly citations, but 
mere references or allusions. 


I. Quotations exactly agreeing with the Hebrew. 


No. Chap; and Verse of O. T. Chap. and Verse of N. T. 
Ὡς Eos, x= Is = agrees with Matt. ii. 15. 
7. Deut. viii. 3. ~ = - Matt. iv. 4. Luke iv. 4. 
9. Deut. vi.-16. = = - Matt. iv. 7. 
12. Isa. liii..4. = = = ~ Matt. viii. 17. 
13. Hos. vi. 6. - = - Matt. ix. 13. xii. 7. 
21. Ley. xix. 18: = = τ = Matt. xix. 19. xxii. 39. 
τ: : Matt. xxi. 42. Mark xii. 10. Luke xx. 
24, Psal. cxviii. 22,.23. - - { Lait -᾿Αἰοὶβ ἵν 1: 
37. Psal!cx, ἢ i t τ ζ Ma xxli. 44. Mark xii. 36. Luke xx. 
30. Psal. xxii. 19. - Ξ = Matt. xxvii. 35. 
31. Psal. xxii. 2. - - Ξ Matt. xxvii. 46.. 
32. Isa. 1π|. 12. - + = - Mark xv. 28. Luke xxii. 37. 
34. Lev. xii. 8. = = me Luke ii. 24. 
96. Psal. lxix. 10. = - = John ii, 17. 
40. Psal. lxxxii. 6. - = ~ John x. 34. 
42. Psal. liiic 1. = = - = John xii. 38. See Rom. x, 16 
46. Psal. xxii, 19. = - = John xix. 24, 
50. Psal. cix: 8. = - = Acts i. 20. : 
54. Gen. xxii. 18. - - - Acts 111. 25. 
55. Psal. ii. 1,-2. - - Ξ Acts iv. 25, 26.. 
64. Psal. ii. 7. - = - Acts xiii. 33. 
69. Exod. xxii. 97. - = Acts xxiii. 5.. 
75. Psal. vy. 10. * - Ξ - Rom. iii. 13. 
76. Psal. cxl. 4. = = = Rom. iii. 13. 
79. Psal, xxxvi- 2. - - = Rom. iii. 18. 
80. Psal.-xxxili. 1, 2; - - Rom. iv. 7, 8. 
81. Gen. xvii. 5. - - - Rom. iv. 17. 
82. Gen. xv. 5. - - - Rom. iv. 18. 
83. Psal. xliv. 22. - - Rom. viii. 36. 
84. Gen. xxi. 7. - - - Rom. ix. 7. 


Rom. ix. 12. 
Rom. ix. 13. 
Rom, ix. 15. 
Rom, ix.17. 


86. Gen. xxv: 23. - - 
87. Mal. i. 2, 3. - = 
88. Exod, xxxiii. 19, - 
89. Exod, ix. 16. - = 
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Νο. 

95. Lev. xviii. 5. 
109. Psal. lxix. 10. - 
110. Psal. xviii. 50. 

1125 Psal: exvil. Ie - 
114. Isa. 111. 15. - 
118. Jobv. 13. - 

120. Deut. xxv. 4. - 
121, Exod. xxxii. 6. 

123. Psal. xxiv. 1. - 
125. Psal. viii. 6. - 
126. Isa. xxii. 13. - 
128. Isa. xxv. 8. - 
130. Psal. exvi. 10. - 
131. Isa. xlix. 8. 
135. Exod. xvi. 18. = 
136. Psal. exii. 9. - 
141. Isa, liy. 1}. - 
145. 2 Sam. vii. 14. 
146. Psal. civ. 4. - 
147. Psal. xlv. 7,.8. 
149. Psal. viii. 4—6. 
150. Psal. xxii. 29. - 
151. Isa. viii. 17, 18. 
153. Gen. ii. 3. - 
155. Gen. xxii. 16, 17. 
160. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
170, 


Gen. xlvii.°31. 
Prov. iii. 11. - 
Josh. i. 5. - 


uo 


Deut. xxxir. 35. - 


Ley. xi. 44. - 


Chap. and Verse of O. T. 


agrees with 


Classification of Quotations from the 


[Part I. 


Chap, and Verse of N. T. 
Rom. x. 5. 
Rom. xv. 3. 
Rom. xv. 
Rom. xv. 
Rom. xv. 
(Glog, τι 
1 Cor. ix. 9. 
Τ ον πα. 7: 
1 Cor. x. 26. 
1 Cor, xv. 97. 
1 Cor, xv. 32. 
1 Cor. xv. 54. 
2 Cor. iv. 13. 
ΘΟ τς 9. 
2 Cor. viii. 15. 
2 Cor. ix. 9. 
Gal. iv. 27, 
Heb. i. 5. 
Heb. i. 7. 
Heb. i. 8, 9. 
Heb. ii. 6—8. 
Heb. ii. 12. 
Heb. ii. 13. 
Heb. iv. 4. 
Heb. vi. 13, 
Heb. x. 30. 
Heb. xi. 21. 
Heb. xii. 5. 
Heb. xiii. 5. 
1 Pet. i. 16. 


Il. Quotations nearly agreeing with the Hebrew. 


These correspond nearly with the Hebrew, though not so literally 
as those in the preceding class, to which they are nearly equal in 


number: ‘Thus, 


1. Isa. vii. 14. 
4, Jer. xxxi. 15. = 
8. Psal. xci. 11, 12. 
10. Deut. vi. 13. = 
elisa silo. - 


16. Isa. vi. 9, 10. - 


19. Gen. ii. 24. = 
20. Exod. xx. 12—16. 
25. Exod. iil. 6. - 
26. Deut. vi. 5. - 

28. Zech. xiii. 7. = 
37. Psal. lxxvili. 24. 

38. Isa. liv. 13. - 
44. Psal. xli..9. - 
45. Psal. cix. 8. = 
47. Exod. xii. 46. 

48. Zech. xii. 10. = 
51. Joel iii. 1—5. Ξ 
56. Gen. xii. 1. - 
61. Isa. lxvi. 1, 2. 

67. Isa, xlix. 6. - 
70. Hab. ii. 4. - 

71. Isa, lii.5. - 


nearly agrees with 


Matt. i. 23. 

Matt. ii. 18. 

Matt. iv. 6. 

Matt. iv. 10. 

Matt. iv. 15, 16. 

Matt. xiii, 14,15. Acts xxviii. 26. Mark 
iv.-12. Luke viii. 10. 

Matt. xix. 5. 

Matt. xix. 18, 19. 

Matt. xxii. 32. Mark xii. 26. Luke xx.37. 

Matt. xxii. 37. Mark xii. 30. Luke x. 27. 

Matt. xxvi. 31. 

John vi. 51. 

John vi. 45. 

John xiii. 18. 

John xv. 25. 

John xix. 36. 

John xix. 37. 

Acts ii. 17. 

Acts vii. 3. 

Acts vii, 49, 50. 

Acts xiii. 47. 

Rom. i. 17. 

Rom, ii. 24. 


(See Rom. x. 11.) 


VE 


No. 
το. 
ioe 
91. 
93. 
94. 


97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
106. 
107. 
111. 


115. 
117. 
119. 
124. 
127. 
192. 
142. 


Sect. II. 5 1.1 Hebrew Scriptures in the New Testament. 


Chap. and Verse of O. T. 

Psal. li. 6. Pied tea with 
Gen. xv. 6. 
Hos. ii. 1. (i. 10, of English Version) 
Isa. i. 9. 
Isa. vill. 14. - = - 
Isa. xxviii. 16. - - - 
Isa. lii. 7. = 
Psal. xix. 5. (4. of English Version) 
Deut. xxxii. 21. = 
sac ixy, 1. 9. = = = 
1 Kings xix. 14, - - 
1 Kings xix. 18. - - 
Deut. xxxii. 25. 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22. - 
Deut. xxxii. 42, (43. of Heelich Ver- 

sion ) = Ξ ts 
Isa. xxix. 14. - - 
ΤΕ ΧΙ. 15: - - - 
Ῥ 4]. xciv. 11. - = 
Isa, xxviii. 11, 12. - - 
Gen. ii. 7. - - 
Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. «- - 
Gen. xxi. 10. - - - 


Chap. and Verse of N. T. 
Rom. 
Rom. i 


iii. 4. 


Rom. ix. 


Rom. i 
i Rom. ix. 


Rom. 
Rom. 
Rom. 
Rom. 
Rom. 
Rom. 
Rom. 


19. 
20,.91. 
x1 os 
xi. 4. 


xii. 19. Heb. x.-80. 


Rom, xii. 20. 


i Rom. 


1 Cor. 
1 Cor, 
1 (δὲ: 
1 Cor. 
1 Cor. 
2 Cor. 


xy. 10. 


i. 19. 
li. 16. 
ili. 20. 
xiv. 21. 
xv. 45. 
vi. 16, 


143. Psal. lxviii. 19. = 
144, Exod. xx. 12. = 

145.* Psal. xcvii. 7. Ξ = 
148. Psal. cii. 25—27. = 
152. Psal. xcv. 7—11. = 
156. Exod. xxv. 40, = 
157. Jer. xxxi. 31. 34. = 
158. Exod. xxiv. 8. - 

166. Psal. exviii. 6. = = 


171. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 


158. xl. 6-—8. 
Exod. xix. 6. 
Isa. lili. 9. 
Isa. liii. 5. 
Psal. xxxiv. 


13—17. 


Isa. vili. 12, 13. 


Gal. iv. 30. 
Eph. iv. 8. 

Eph. vi. 2, 3. 
Heb. i. 6. 

Heb. i. 1O—12. 
Heb. iii. 7—10. 
Heb. viii. 5, 
Heb. viii. 8—12, 
Heb. ix. 90. 
Heb. xiii. 6. 


1 Pet. 
1 Pet. 
1 Pet. 
1 Pet. 
1 Pet. 
1 Pet. 


i. 24, 25. 
li. 9. 

inh EA 

ii. 24. 

111. L1O—12, 
111, 14, 15. 


Prov. x. 12, - - - 
Psal. ii. 9. = - - 


Ca 


1 Pet. iv. 8. 
Rey, ii. 27. 
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111. Quotations agreeing with the Hebrew in SENSE but Nov in words. 


agrees in sense, but 

Gaile Bs 8-πτὸ; { ot in words, with 
15. Isa. xlii. 1—4. = = - 
17. Psal. lxxviii, 2. = z 
22. Zech. ix. 9. Ξ “a = 
23. Psal. viii. 8. 2 Ξ Ξ 
29. Zech. xi. 19. Ξ = = 
33. Exod. xiii. 2. = 2 
41. Zech. ix. 9. = = 3 
43. Isa. vi. 9, 10. - = 
49. Psal. lxix. 26. = = ὸΣ 
53. Deut. xviii. 15.19. = Σ 
59. (see Josh, xxiv. 52.) = ES 
74, Psal. xiv. 1—3. - = 
78. Isa. lix. 7, 8. - a 4 
85. Gen. xviii. 10. - τ: 
90. Hos. ii. 23. - u _ 
92, Asa x. 99, 98. = = = 
104. Psal, lxix. 23, 24. - - 


ἶ Matt. 


Matt. xii. 18——21. 
Matt. xiii. 35. 
Matt, xxi. 5. 
Matt. xxi. 16. 
Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 
Luke ii. 23. 

John xii. 15. 
John xii. 40. 
Actsi. 20. 

Acts iii. 22, 23. 
Acts vii. 16. 
HOM 111. 10. --19. 
Rom. iii, 15—17. 
Rom, ix. 9. 

Rom. ix. 25. 
Rom, ix. 27, 28. 
Rom. xi. 9, 10. 


iii. 3. Mark i, 3, and Luke iii. 46, 
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No. Chap. and Verse of O. T. Chap. and Verse of N. T. 
108. Isa. xlv. 23. Hess Ben Rom. xiv. 11. 

113. Isa. xi. 10. - - - Rom. xv. 12. 

133. Isa. 11]. 11,12. - - 2 (οὐ. νἱ. 17. 

138. Gen. xii. 3. - - - Gal. iii. 8. 

139. Deut. xxvii. 26. - - Gal. iii. 10. 

165. Hag. ii. 6. - - - Heb. xii. 26. 


oH 


IV. Quotations that give the general Sense, but which abridge or add to it. 


5. (Psal. xxii. 6. 1xix. 9, 
10. Isa. 111. liii. Zea compared with Matt. ii. 23. 
xi. 12, 13.) 
41. Zech. ix. 9. - « - John xii. 15. 
ἘΣ xii. 40, (and see Matt. xiii.14, 15. 


43. Isa. vi. 9, 10. - - - Mark iv. 12. Luke viii. 10, Acts 
XXviii. 26.) 

57. Gen. xv. 13, 14. 5 - Acts vii. 6, 7. 

58. Gen. xlvi. 27. - - - Acts vii. 14. 

68. Amos ix. 11, 12. - - Acts xv. 16, 17, 

108. Isa. xxix. 10. - - - Rom. xi. 8. 

168. (Gen. vi. 85. ?) - - James iv. 5. 

> 


V. Quotations that are taken from several passages of Scripture. 


Sometimes there is such a change made in the quotation, that it is 
not easy to ascertain from what particular passage of the Old Testament 
it istaken. The instances of this description, however, in which the 
citation is made from several passages of Scripture, are very few. Dr. 
Randolph has mentioned only three, to which we have added two others. 


63. (See Psal.]xxxix.20. : Be 
πα 7 Se ea compared with Acts xiii. 22. 


94, Isa. xxviii. 16. and viii. 14. - Rom. ix. 33. 

103. Isa. xxix. 10. (and see 158. vi. 9. and 

Ezek. xii. 2. - = = 

82. Zech. ix. 9. (and see Isa, Ixii. 11.) - Matt. χχὶ, 5. 
50. Psal. Ixix. 26. andcix. 8. - - Acts i. 20. 


To this head also we may perhaps refer the quotation, No. 5. p. 206. relative to the 
Messiah being called a Nazarene. 


Rom. xi. 8. 


ne 


VI. Quotations differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing with the 


Septuagint. 
18. Isa. xxix. 13. - compared with Matt. xv. 8, 9. 
52, Psal. xvi. 8—11. - - - Acts ii, 25—28, 
60. Amos v. 25=—27. - - Acts vil. 42, 48. 


65. Isa. lv. 3. - - - Acts xiii. 34. 
98. Psal. xix. 5. (4: of English Version)- Rom. x. 18, 
169, Prov, iii. 34: - = - James iy. 6. 


\o 
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VII. Quotations in which there is reason to suspect a different reading 
in the Hebrew, or that the Apostles understood the words in a sense 


different from that expressed in 


No. Chap. and Verse of O. T. 

2. Micah v. 2. = compared with 
14. Mal. iii. J. = = 2 
$5. Isa. lxi. 1, 2. Ξ = = 
62. Isa. liii. 7, 8. = - - 
66. Hab. i. 5. ᾿ = = 
68. Amos ix. 11, 12. = - = 
Tile Βα τος. Ἴ. ᾿ = 2 
98. Psal. xix. 5. - = 2. 

105. Isa. Jix. 20, 21. = - 
106. Deut. xxxii. 35. = Ξ' Ξ 
112. Deut. xxxii, 16. - Ξ = 
116. Isa. Ixiv. 3. - = A 
161. Hab. ii. 3, 4. = = Z 
172. Isa, xxviii. 16. = ms = 


jar 


our Lexicons. 


Chap. and Verse of N. T. 
Matt. ii. 6. 
Matt. xi. 10. Mark i, 2. 
Luke iv. 18, 19. 
Acts viii. 32, 33. 
Acts xiii. 41. 
Acts xv. 16,17. 
Rom. iii. 14. 
Rom. x, 18. 
Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
Rom, xii. 19. 
Rom. xv. 10. 
1 Cor. ii. 9. 
Heb. x. 37, 38. 
I Pet. ii. 6. 


Luke vii. 27. 


VIII. Passages in which the Hebrew seems to be corrupted. 


2. Micahv. 2. - compared with 
14. Mal. iii. 1. - = Ξ 
52. Psal. xvi. 8—11. ~ : 
68. Amos ix. 11,12. - - 

159. Psal. xl, 7--9. - - - 


on 


Matt. ii. 6. 

Matt. xi. 10. Marki. 2. 
Acts li. 25—28. 

Acts xv. 16,17. 

Heb. x. 5—7. 


Luke vii. 27. 


IX. Passages which are not properly Citations, but mere References or 
Allusions. 


39. Isa. xii. 3. - - alluded to in 
96. Deut. xxx. 12—14, = 4 
122. Deut. xxxii. 17. = 2 
129. Hos. xiii. 14. = Ξ = 
137. Deut. xix. 15. - = Ῥ 
167. Hos. xiv. 3. 


John vii. 38. 
Rom. x. 6—8. 
1 Cora x. 90. 
1 Cor. xv. 55. 
2 Cor. xiii. 1. 
Heb. xiii. 15. 


To this class also we may most probably refer the allusions in 2 Cor. vi, 18. See p. 235. 
and. note. 


lo 


§ 2. CLASSIFICATION OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE SEPTUAGINT 
VERSION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


ALTHOUGH the sacred authors of the New Testament have in 
many instances quoted from the Hebrew Scriptures, as the preceding 
tables have shown; yet it is equally certain that they have very fre- 
quently made their citations from the Greek version usually deno- 
minated the Septuagint, even where this translation from the Hebrew 
is inaccurate, but where the errors are of such a nature as not to 
weaken the proofs for which they were alleged. In fact, as the apostles 
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wrote for the use of communities who were ignorant of Hebrew, it 
was necessary that they should refer to the Greek version, which was 
generally known and read. Had they given a new and more ac- 
curate translation according to the Hebrew, citing as they often did 
from memory, the reader would not have known what passage they 
intended to quote: and if, on the other hand, while they retained the 
words of the Septuagint, they had taken notice of each inaccuracy, 
they would have diverted the reader’s attention from the main object 
to the consideration of trifles. It must, however, be remarked, that 
the writers of the New Testament appear to have been so careful to 
give the true sense of the Old Testament, that they forsook the Sep- 
tuagint version, whenever it did not give that sense, so far as they had 
occasion to cite it, and these citations often correspond with the 
present Hebrew text. The quotations from the Septuagint in the 
New Testament may be classed under the five following heads : — 
I. Such as agree verbatim with the Septuagint, or only change the 
person, number, &c. ;—II. Quotations taken from the Septuagint, but 
with some variation ; — II] Quotations agreeing with the Septuagint 
in sense, but not in words ;—IV. Quotations differing from the Septu- 
agint, but agreeing exactly, or nearly, with the Hebrew ;—and, V. Quo- 
tations which differ both from the Septuagint and from the Hebrew, 
and are probably taken from some other translation or paraphrase. 


I. Quotations agreeing verbatim with the Septuagint, or only changing 
the person, number, Sc. 


No. Chap. and Verse,of O. T. Chap. and Verse of N. T. 
7. Deut. viii. 3. - agrees with Matt. iv. 4. Luke iv. 4. 
9. Deut. vi. 16. - = = Matt. iv. 7. 

13. Hos. vi. 6. Ξ = Mate. ix, 15. xii. 17. 

20. Exod. xx. 12—16. - - Matt. xix. 18, 19. 


᾿ ἤν, xix Los 
. Psal. viii. 2. 


. Psal. cxviil. 22, 23. 


. Exod. iii. 6. 

= Psaliiex ls 

. Zech. xiii. 7. 

. Psal. xxi. 18. 

Psal. xviii. 9. 

. Psal. lxxxii. 6. 

elisa Wate ale 

. Psal. cix. 8. 

Psal. xvi. 8—1]. 

2 ΞΑΪ 11: 1. oe 

Gen. xlvi. 27. 

- Psaleii ze 

. Isa. xlix. 6. 

. Exod. xxii. 28. 

. Psal. li. 4. 

Psal. v. 9. 

Psal. cxxxix. 
Bible) 

s Psaly Ὑ 7: - 

. Psal. xxxv. 1. (xxxvi. 1, of English 

Bible) = 
Gen. xv. 6. 
Psal, xxxii. 1, 2. 


3. (cxl. 3. of English 


3 


Matt. xix. 19. xxii. 39. 
Matt. xxi. 16. 
Matt. xxi. 42. Mark xii. 10. Luke xx. 
17. Actsiv. 1. 
Matt. xxii. 32. Mark xii. 26. Luke xx.37. 
Matt.xxii.44. Mark xii. 36. Luke xx. 42. 
Matt. xxvi. 31. 
Matt. xxvii. 35. 
John ii. 17. 
John x. 34. 
John xii. 38. 
Acts i. 20. 
Acts 11. 25—28. 
Acts iv. 25, 26. 
Acts vii. 14. 
Acts xili. 33. 
Acts xiii. 47. 
Acts xxiii. 5. 
Rom. iii. 4. 
Rom. iti. 13. 


Randal. 19; 
Hom. aii: 14. 
Rom. iii. 18. 


Rom. iv. 3. 
Rom, iv. 7, 8. 


John xix. 24. 


a 
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No. Chap. and Verse of O. T. Chap. and Verse of Ν, T. 
81. Gen. xvii}, Ξ agrees with Rom. iv. 17. 
82. Gen. xv. 5. = = = Rom. iv. 18. 
83. Psal. xliy. 22. - - Rom. viii. 36. 
84. Gen. χχὶ. 19, - - - Rom. ix. 7. 
86. Gen. xxv. 3. - - Rom. ix. 12, 
87. Mal.i. 2,3. - - - Rom. ix. 13. 
88. Exod. xxxiii. 19. - - Rom. ix. 15. 
91. Hos. i. 10. = = = Rom. ix. 26. 
93. Isa. i. 9. = = - Rom. ix. 29. 
95. Lev. xvili. 5. = - - Rom. x. 5. 
98. Psal. xix. 4. > Β Rom. x. 18. 
99. Deut. xxxii. 21. = ἐς Rom. x. 19. 
100. Isa. lxv. 1, 2. = 5 = Rom. x. 20,21. 
HOM TOV. XXV.2 1,22; - - Rom. xii. 20. 
109. Psal. Ixix. 9. - = = Rom. xy. 3. 
110. Psal. xviii. 49. - = Rom. xv. 9. 
111. Deut. xxxii. 43. = Ξ Rom. xv. 10. 
112, Psal. cxvii. 1. - - Rom. xv. I 1., 
114. Isa. 11]. 15. - - = Rom. xv. 21. 
120. Deut. xxxv. 4. - = ΤΠ Θ ΟΣ ΥΣ 9: 
121. Exod. xxxii. 6. - = Cori. ἡ. 
195. ἘΠῚ]. xxive 1. Ξ - - Cor: x. 96. 
125. Psal. viii. δ. - = 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
126. Isa. xxii. 13. - - = 1 Con: xv: 32: 
130. Psal. cxvi. 10. = = 2 Cor. iy. 13. 
131. Isa. xlix. 8. = = Ξ 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
136. Psal. cxii. 9. = = 2 Cor. ix. 9. 
11|1.-..7954. 1ιν;, 1. - - - Gal. iv. 27. 
145; 2 Sam. vii. 14. - = Heb. i. 5. 
145* Deut. xxxii. 43. = = Heb. i. 6. 
145. Psal. civ. 4. = = Ξ Heb. i. 7. 
147, Psal. xlv. 6, 7. - - Heb. i. 8, 9. 
148. Psal. cii. 25—27. - - Hebris 10Ξ-- 10; 
149, Psal. viii. 4—6. - - Heb. ii. 6—8. 
153. Gen-ii. 3. - - - Heb. iv. 4. 
154. Psal. cx. 4. - = Heb. v. 6. 
155. Gen. xxii. 16,17. - - Heb. vi. 13, 14. 
160. Deut. xxxii. 36. - = Heb. x. 30. 
167; Hab: 11. 3, 4. = - - Heb. x. 37, 38. 
162. Gen. xlvii. 31. = = Heb. xi. 2]. 
163. Prov. iil. 11. - - - Heb. xii. 5. 
164. Deut. xxxi. 8. - ‘ = Heb. xiii. 5. 
166. Psal. cxviii. 6. = = Heb, xiii. 6. 
167. Hos. xiv. 2. - = - Heb. xiii. 15. 
173. Exod. xix. 6. - 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
175. sa. hit. 5: - - - 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
176. Psal. xxxiy. ]2—16. - - 1 Petpan. 10-12. 


Ω 


II. Quotations taken from the Septuagint, but with some Variation. 


These variations, however, are imniaterial, consisting occasionally, 
— 1. Of additions of words, to render the sense more explicit to the 
Gentiles ; — 2. Of omissions of words, where the insertion of them 
was not necessary to prove the point for which they were adduced ; 
— 3. Of synonymous changes, substituting other words of the 
sane import for the exact words of the Septuagint, — which might ° 
easily be done, citing, as the Apostles sometimes did, from memory ; 
— 4. Of transpositions of words;— 5. Of changes of proper 


names into appellatives ; — and, 6. Of occasional alterations in the 
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divisions of sentences. 


Classification of Quotations from the 


variably given. 


No. 
6 
8. 

10. 

16. 

18. 

19. 

29. 

35. 

Blo 

47. 

51. 

54. 

56. 

60. 
62. 
65. 
70. 
71: 
74. 
84. 
94. 

104. 

105. 

118. 

115. 

117: 

119. 

1992, 

127. 

129. 

132. 

135. 

137. 

138. 

142. 

144. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

156. 

159. 

169. 

171]. 

172. 

174. 

171: 


Chap. and Verse of O. T. 


Isa. vii. 14. - compared with 
iesaleexei. 1, 19: - - 
Deut. vi. 13. = - 
Isa. vi. 9—11. = = - 
Isa. xxix. 13. = ὡ 
Gen. ii. 24. = Ξ Ξ 
Zech. xi. 13. = i 
Isa. lxi. 1, 2. - - - 
Psal. Ixxvili. 94, = - 
Exod. xii. 46. = = 
Joel ii. 28—32. = - 
Gen. xxii. 18. = ‘3 
Gen. 12. 1. = = o 
Amos v. 25, 26. - = 
Isa. lili. 7. = ce τ 
Isa. lv. 8. = 5 = 
Hab. ii. 4. = Σ “i 
Isa. lii. 5. = 2 Ἂ 
Psal. xiv, 1—3. - - 
Exod. ix. 16. = Ξ - 
Isa. viii. 44. xxviii. 16. - - 
Psal. Ixix. 22, 23. - - 
Isa. lix.-20, 21. - - 
Isa. xi. 10. - - - 
158. xxix» 14. - - 
Isa. xl. 13. ~ = = 
Psal. xciv. 11. - - 
Deut. xxxii. 17. - - 
Gen. ii. 7. - = ς 
Hos. xiii. 14. - - 
Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. - - 
Exod. xvi. 18. - - 
Deut. xix. 15. - - 
Gen. xii. 3. xviii. 18. - - 
Gen, xxi. 10. - - 
Exod. xx. 12. - - 
Psal. xxii. 22. - - 
Isa. viii. 17,18. - - 
Psal. xcv. 7—11. - - 
Exod. xxv. 40. - - 
Psal. xl. 6—9. - - 
Prov. iii. 34. - - - 
Isa. xl. 6---8, - - 
Isa. xxvili. 16. - - = 
Isa. lili. 9. - - 
Isa. viii. 12, 13. - - 


[Part I. Ch. 


But in all these sentences the sense is in- 


Chap. and Verse of N. T. 


Matt. i. 23. 
Matt. iv. 6. 
Matt. iv. 10. 


Matt. xiii. 14, 15. 


Mark iy. 12. 
Matt. xv. 8, 9. 
Matt. xix. 5. 


Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 


Luke iv. 18, 19. 
John vi. 31. 
John xix. 36. 
INA τ. TI9/-— PN, 
Acts ili. 25. 
Acts vil. 3. 

Acts vil. 42, 43, 
Acts viii. 32, 33. 
Acts xili. 34, 
Rom. i. 17. 
Rom. ii. 94. 
Rom. iii. 1O—12. 
Rom. ix. 17. 
Rom. ix. 33. 
Rom. xi. 9, 10. 
Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
Rom. xy. 12. 

1 Cor. i. 19. 

1 Cor. ii. 16. 

1 Cor. iii. 20. 

1 Cor. x. 20. 

1 Cor. xv. 45. 

1 Cor. xv. 55. 

2 Cor. vi. 16. 

2 Cor. viii. 15. 
2 Cor. xiii. 1, 
Gal. ili. 8. 

Gal. iv. 30. 
Eph. vi. 2, 3. 
Heb. ii. 12. 
Heb. ii. 13. 
Heb. iii. 7—10. 
Heb. viii. 5. 
Heb. x. 5—7. 
James iv. 6. 

1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 
1 Pet. ii. 6. 

1 Pet. ii. 22. 

1 Pet. iii. 14,15. 


Ko 


Acts xxviii. 26, 27. 
Luke viii, 10. 


Quotations agreeing with the Septuagint in SENSE but. NOT in 
Words. 


agrees in sense, but ΐ 


4. Jer. XX 15. { not in words, with 

6. Isa. xl. 3—5. - = τ: 
17. Psal. Ixxviii. 2. - - 
26. Deut. vi. 5. - = = 
82. Isa. 111]. 12. = Ξ 
33. Exod. xiii. 2. - - 
34, Lev. xii. 8. Ξ - τ 


Matt. ii. 18. 


Matt. 111. 3. Marki. 3. Luke iii. 4—6. 


Matt. xiii. 35. 


Matt. xxii. 57. Mark xi. $0. Lukex.27.. 
Mark xv. 28. Luke xxii. 37. 


Luke ii. 23. 
Luke ii. 24. 
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No. Chap. and Verse of O. 


Gar Tea: liv 13 4 ere in sense, but 


T. 


not in words, with 


41. Zech. ix. 9. ἐς 
44. Psal. xli. 9. τὰ 
45. Psal. εἶχ. 3. Ἔ 
48. Zech. xii. 10. = 
50. Psal. Ixix. 25. “4 
53. Deut. -xviii. 15, 19. - 
57. Gen. xv. 13, 14. - 
01. Isalxvi. 1, 2. - 
68. Amos ix. 11, 12. 

78. Isa. lix. 7, 8. οι 
85. Gen. xviii. 10. - 
90. Hos. ii. 23. Ξ 
92. Isa. x. 22, 23. Ξ 

1 Kings xix. 14. = 
ἘΠ Ἐν xxix. lO: - 

108. Isa. xlv. 23. - 

- Joby. 13. = 4 
Ἐπ. lite 1, 12: 


sion) z 
. Deut. xxi. 23. - 
- Jer. xxxi. $1—34. - 
. Exod. xxiv. 8. > 
: ΒΡ 11. 6. - = 
. Psal. ii. 9. - - 


Ae 


TV. 


. Deut. xxvii. 27. (3 of English Ver 


Chap. and Verse of N. Τὶ, 


‘S John vi. 45. 


John xii. 15. 
John xiii. 18. 
John xv. 25. 
John xix. 37. 
Acts i. 20. 

Acts ili. 22, 23. 
Acts vii. 6, 7. 
Acts vii. 49, 50. 
Acts xv. 16,17. 
Rom. iii. 15—17. 
Rom. ix, 9. 
Rom. ix. 25. 
Rom. ix. 27, 28. 
Rom. xi. 3. 
Rom. xi. 8. 
Rom. xiv. 11. 

1 Cor. ili. 19. 

2 Cor. vi. 17. 


Gal. iii. 10. 


Gal, iii. 13. 
Heb. viii. 8—12. 
Heb. ix. 20. 
Heb. xii. 26. 
Rey. ii. 27. 


nearly, with the Hebrew. 

There are several instances of an evidently zntentional renunci- 
ation of the Septuagint version, in order to adhere to the Hebrew 
original: these Instances occur when the Septuagint so materially 
differs from the Hebrew, as to render the passage unsuitable to the 
purpose for which the sacred writer produced the quotation, or where 
The number of these departures from the 


it is palpably erroneous. 
Septuagint is edeven ; viz. 
3. Hos. xi. 1. - 


cited in 


4. Jer. xxxi. 15. Ξ = Ξ 


12, Isa. 111]. 4. as t 
22. Zech. ix. 9. = 

1. Resale xxii ds. ἘΞ 
95. Isa. lii. 7. τ: “- 
. 1 Kings xix. 18. - 
118. Job v. 13. = = 
. Isa. xxv. 8. = -Ξ 
. Lev. xi. 44. - x 
178. rove χ. 19, ᾿Ξ "Ἔ 


ΠᾺ 


Matt. ii. 15. 
Matt. ii. 18. 
Matt. viii. 17. 
Matt. xxi. 5. 
Matt. xxvii. 46. 
Rom. x. 15. 
Rom. xi. 4. 

1 Cor. iii. 19. 
1 Cor. xv. 54. 
1 Pet. i. 16. 

1 Pet. iv. 8. 
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Quotations differing from the Septuagint, but agreeing exactly, or 


V. Quotations which differ both from the Septuagint and from the 
Hebrew, and are probably taken from some other translation, or 


paraphrase, or were so rendered by the sacred writers themselves. 


2. Micahvy. 2. Ἔ 
6. Isa. xl. 3—5. - - 
11. Isa, ix. 1,2. 


cited in 


Matt. ii. 6. 


Matt. iii. 3. Marki. 3. Luke iii, 4—6. 


Matt. iv. 15,16. 
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No. Chap. and Verse of O. T. Chap. and Verse of N. T. 
14. Mal. iii. 1. - cited in Matt. xi. 10. Marki. 2. Luke vii. 27. 
15: ΠᾺΡ ΣΧ 111: 1 -4. - - = Matt. xii. 18—21. 
41. Zech. ix. 9. - - = John xii. 15. 
53. Deut. xviii. 15. 19. = - Acts iii. 22, 23. 
66. Hab.i. 5. = - = Acts xiii. 41. 
85. Gen. xviii. 10. = = Rom. ix. 9. 
90. Hos. ii. 23. - = - Rom. ix. 25. 
O97 Usa. x. 225123; = - Rom. ix, 27, 28. 
96. Deut. xxx. 12—14. - = Rom. x. 6—8. 
101. 1 Kings xix. 14. - = Rom. xi. 3. 
106 Deut. xxxii. 35. - - - Rom. xii. 19. (and see Heb. x. 30.) 
116. Isa. Ixiy. 4. - x = 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
124, Isa. xxviii. 11, 12. - - 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 
139. Deut. xxvii. 97. - - Gal. ili. 10. 
143. Psal. lxviii. 18. - - Eph. iv. 8. 
158. Exod. xxiv. 8. = - - Heb. ix. 20. 
ΧΆ 


ὁ 9. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE SEEMING 
DISCREPANCIES IN THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


IN THE NEW. 


ON a comparison of the quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New, it is obvious that in the Zp/stles, which were addressed 

enerally to churches consisting of converted Hellenists (that is 
Greek Jews), or Gentiles, or of both, the quotations are uniformly 
made from the Septuagint version, or with express reference to it, 
except where some important reason induced the sacred writer to 
deviate from it: for the Septuagint was the only version generally 
known in those churches, whose members were mostly strangers to 
the Hebrew. There are, however, some apparent contradictions in 
the quotations from the Old Testament in the New, the reconcili- 
ation of which has much engaged the attention of learned men, 
who have assigned various causes to account for, or explain such 
discrepancies. ‘These it may be useful briefly to consider, before 
we discuss the mode in which the sacred writers of the New Testa- 
ment apply their quotations from the Old Testament. The causes 
of the differences in these quotations may be reduced to three, viz. 
1. Sophistications or corruptions of the Hebrew text;— 2. Various 
Readings, or differences in copies;—and, 3. Our ignorance of the 
correct meaning of particular texts. 

1. The instances of Sophistication, or corruption of the Hebrew 
text, are comparatively few, and are only nine in number, as we have 
already seen’; the comparison of manuscripts and versions alone can 
enable the critic to determine the true reading. 

2. Various Readings in the manuscript copies of the Greek Bible, 
used by the sacred writers of the New ‘Testament, are another 
cause of the apparent contradictions in the quotations made in it 
from the Old Testament; and these manuscripts might differ from 
those which we have at present. Professor Michaelis likewise thinks 


1 See § VIII. p. 251, supra. 
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it possible that, in those cases where the quotations are materially 
different, another translation might have been added in the Septua- 
gint as a marginal note, in the same manner as we find in the Hexapla 
of Origen, under the name of αλλος. The Proverbs of Solomon, he 
observes, present instances where the same Hebrew words are twice 
translated ; which can be explained on no other supposition, than 
that one of them was originally a marginal note, which has insen- 
sibly crept into the text: itself.’ 

8. Another cause of the apparent discrepancy occurring in the 
quotations from the Old Testament in the New, may arise from our 
not understanding particular Hebrew texts or words: a few such 
instances have already been noticed.” But this is only a temporary 
cause — the researches of commentators and critics (which the pre- 
ceding tables have tended to confirm) have shown that the writers of 
the New Testament express the true sense, though not the sense 
generally attributed to the Hebrew: and in proportion as such re- 
searches are more diligently prosecuted, and our knowledge of the 
original languages of the Scriptures is increased, these difficulties 
will gradually and certainly diminish. 

4. It is further to be observed that the very same quotations are 
often contracted by some of the evangelists and as often enlarged by 
others. ‘This difference in quoting may be accounted for by the 
different occasions on which they are introduced, and the different 
ends which they were intended toserve. Thus Luke, who wrote his 
Gospel for the instruction of Gentzle converts, quotes (iii. 4—6.) not 
less than ¢hree verses from the prophet Isaiah® ; while Matthew (iii. 3.) 
and Mark (i. 3.) quote only the fst of them. But it was necessary 
to Luke’s purpose that he should proceed so far, in order to assure 
the Gentiles, that they were destined to be partakers of the privi- 
leges of the Gospel, and to see the salvation of God. On the other 
hand, Matthew (xiii. 14, 15.) and Paul (Acts xxviii. 26, 27.) when 
reproving the Jews for their incredulity, which Isaiah had long before 
predicted, introduced the prophecy at full length, whereas Mark 
(iv. 11, 12.) and Luke (viii. 10.) only refer to it briefly. Mark, whose 
Gospel was written for a mixed society of Jewish and Gentile con- 
verts, has many peculiarities belonging to him, which are not specified 
by the other evangelists. Of these peculiarities, we have an instance 
in his manner of citing the passage of Isaiah just noticed. ‘The verse 
in his Gospel runs thus: 

Tos εξω ev mapaBorass τῷ παντῶ γινεται" “Iva βλεποντες βλεπωσι, καὶ μὴ wet, 
καὶ AKOUVGYTEG AXOUWTI, χαὶ μὴ συνιωσι, μήποτε επιστρεψωσι, χαι apetn αὐτοῖς το; 
οσμαρτηματα. Unto them that are without all these things are done in ρα- 
rables: That seeing, they may see and not perceive ; and hearing, they may 
hear and not understand ; lest at any time they should be converted, and 
their sins should be forgiven them. 

In order to engage the Jews the more effectually to adopt and obey 
his Gospel, Mark has not only inserted in it more Hebrew or rather 


1 Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. i. p. 235. 
2 See § 2. VII. p. 251. supra. 
3 See the passages of Isaiah and Luke at length, in p. 206. Ne. 6. 
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Syro-Chaldaic phrases than all the other evangelists together ; ὑπὸ in 
the verse here given, he has forsaken both the τ “and Greek of 
Isa. vi. 11. (in our translation truly rendered and I will heal them’), 
and has quoted the Chaldee Paraphrase, which he translated for 
himself, καὶ adeSy autos ta ἁμαρτήματα, and their sins should be for- 
given them ; and which thus probably became more intelligible to the 
‘Gentiles also. Now these particular variations are so far ‘from being 
disparagements to the Gospels, that they are in reality the excellen- 
cies and ornaments of them. ‘They are such variations only, as these 
different converts, of different conceptions, required to have made, 
for their obtaining a true and right knowledge of the Old Testament 
prophecies.? A similar mode of citation is pursued by the illustrious 
apostle, Paul, who does not mention or allege the law and the Pro- 
phets in one and the same manner to Jews and Gentiles. Thus, to 
Felix the Roman governor, he says of himself (Acts xxiv. 14.) Be- 
lieving all things which are written in the law and the prophets. But 
to king Agrippa (xxvi. 22.) Saying none other things than those which 
the prophets and Moses did say should come. And thus. he distin- 
guishes in his Epistles. In that to the Hebrews are many passages 
con the Old Testament, but not a single instance in which it is 
quoted as wretten. But in his other Epistles he rarely uses any other 
form than, Jf 7s written, or The Scripture saith. '‘Yhus he cites it to 
the Romans; the chief variations from which mode to that of He 
saith, are in the three chapters, ix. x. xi. which principally relate to 
the Jews ; and even there he seldom fails to name the prophet whose 
words are adduced. ‘To the Galatians, and in both Epistles to the 
Corinthians, with one or two exceptions, he urges the words of the 
Old Testament as written. ‘To the Philippians, Colossians, and 


‘ Thessalonians, if we mistake not, he makes no direct quotation from 


it. In the Epistle to the Ephesians he refers to it twice, and there 
indeed in both places under the form of He saith. But he himself 
had spent above two years in teaching them with the utmost diligence 
and attention (Acts xix. 8. 10.), and wrote his Epistle to them some 
years after; when he might have full assurance that he spoke to those 
who knew the law. A passage in this epistle, compared with a similar 
one in that to the Colossians, seems to prove that he made a difference 
between them, and judged the Ephesians to be better versed in the 
sacred books. ‘To these he proposes the precept of obedience to 
parents with a view to the Mosaic promise: (Eph. vi. 1— 3.) Cheldren, 
obey your parents in the Lord; for this is right. Honour Ty 
FATHER AND MOTHER; WHICH IS THE FIRST COMMANDMENT WITH 
PROMISE. But he omits this reference to the words of the Deca- 
logue, in giving the same precept to the Colossians; with whose 
proficiency in the Scriptures he was less acquainted, as having never 
been among them. He says only (Col. iil. 20.) Children obey your 
parents in all things ; for this is well pleasing unto the Lord. 

Thus we see that St. Paul has one mode of citing the Old ‘Testa- 
ment to the Hebrews, and another to the churches of which the 


1 See the passages of Isaiah and of the Evangelists cited, in p. 209. No. 16. 
2 Dr. Owen, on the Modes of Quotation used by the Evangelical Writers, pp.85—8 7 
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Gentiles were members; that in the former case he agrees with 
Matthew, in the latter with Mark and Luke. And in this respect 
there is so much unifor mity in the Apostle and two Evangelists, that 
we may justly conclude, it was not accidental, but designed by him 
and them, for the same purpose of suiting their style to the small 
measure of scriptural knowledge which they might well suppose many 
of their readers to possess. By which means the unlearned or newly 
converted Gentiles were instructed, that what was offered to them as 
the word of God which came in old time, was to be found in the books 
of Scripture; and, if Judaisers crept in and perplexed them with 
doctrines of an oral or traditionary law, they were furnished with 
this reply to such teachers: “* When the Apostles and Evangelists, 
who have been our more immediate guides, propose to us any part 
of the Mosaic economy, they allege only what is wrztten, and what 
they carefully inform us to be so.”? 

We have dwelt the longer on this subject, not only on account of 
its importance in illustrating the external form of the quotations of 
the Old Testament by the Evangelists and Apostles, but also because 
it furnishes us with an additional instance of those simple notes of 
authenticity, with which the New Testament abounds, and which the 
genius of forgery could never have devised. 

Upon the whole, then, as it respects the external form of quota- 
tions from the Old ‘Testament, it may be observed that the writers 
of the New Testament did not make it a constant rule to cite from 
the Greek version, because there are many places in which their 
quotations differ from that version, and agree with the Hebrew.* 
And as their quotations now correspond with the Hebrew, very fre- 
quently in express words”, and generally in the sense‘; so it is highly 
probable that they uniformly agreed at first, and that, where the He- 
brew was properly expressed in the Greek version, they used the 
words of that version. But where it materially varied from the 
meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures, they either gave the sense of 
the passage cited in their own words; or took as much of the Sep- 
tuagint as suited their purpose, introducing the requisite alterations. 
Hence several passages are neither direct quotations from the Hebrew 
text, nor quotations from the Septuagint’; and some, as we have 
already seen, agree with the latter even where it varies from the 
former, but only where the deviation does not so affect the mean- 
ing of the passage as to interfere with the pertinency of the quotation 
for the purpose intended. “ All this accords to what ordinary 
writers, in similar circumstances, would have done, and, in fact, have 


been authorised to do: but the sacred penmen, being themselves | 


divinely inspired, might take liberties which we must not; because 
their comments were equally the Word of God with the texts com- 
mented on.” ° 


1 Dr. Townson’s Discourses on the Four Gospels, disc. 4. sect. ii. (Works, vol. i. 
pp- 101, 102.) 

2 See §3. 1V. p. 255. supra. 3 See §2. I. and II. pp. 247—249. supra. 

4 See § 3. III, IV. pp. 249, 250. supra. 5 See §3. V. p. 255, 256 supra. 

6 The Rey. T. Scott, on the eae A of the Septuagint, in the Christian ‘Observer for 
1810, vol, ix. p. 102. 
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SECTION II. 


ON THE INTERNAL FORM OF QUOTATIONS, OR THE MODE IN WHICH 
CITATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT ARE APPLIED IN THE NEW. 


General Observations on the Rabbinical and other modes of quoting the Old 
Testament — Classification of the Quotations in the New Testament : — 
1 Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, in which the predic- 
tions are literally accomplished ; — ΠῚ. Quotations in which that is said 
to have been done, of which the Scriptures have not spoken in a literal 
but in a spiritual sense ; — III. Quotations made by the Sacred Writers 
in the way of Illustration ; —1V- Quotations and other passages from 
the Old Testament which are alluded to in the New. 


IN considering the passages of the Old Testament, which have been 
introduced by the apostles and evangelists into the writings of the 
New, “there is often a difficulty with respect to the application of 
such quotations; when they are applied to a purpose to which they 
seem to have no relation, according to their original design. ‘This 
difficulty arises from the writers of the New Testament making quo- 
tations from the Old with very different views: and it can be removed 
only by attending to their real view in a particular quotation.” An 
accurate distinction, therefore, must be made between such quotations 
as, being merely borrowed, are used as the words of the writer him- 
self, and such as are quoted in proof of a doctrine, or the completion 
of a prophecy. 

Michaelis * has remarked, that whenever a book is the subject of 
our daily reading, it is natural that its phrases should occur to us in 
writing — sometimes with a perfect recollection of the places whence 
they are taken, and at other times when the places themselves have 
totally escaped our memory. ‘Thus, the lawyer quotes the maxims 
of the law: the scholar, his favorite classics; and the divine, the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. It is no wonder, therefore, if the same has 
happened to the writers of the New Testament; who being daily oc- 
cupied in the study of the Old Testament, unavoidably adopted its 
modes of expression, and especially of the Greek Septuagint, which 
they have borrowed, and applied to their own use in various ways 
and for various purposes. 

The quotations from the Old Testament in the New are generally 
introduced by certain formulee, such as, That zt might be fulfilled — 
As it is written — Isaiah prophesied, &c. ; and various rules have been 
framed in order to account for their application. It has been ob- 
served by the same great philologist, that the writers of the New 
Testament quote in general like the Rabbins, without mentioning 
the place whence the quotation is taken; as they pre-suppose the 
reader to be so well acquainted with the Old Testament, as to be 
able to find it without particular direction. ‘The Rabbins select 
some principal word out of each section, and apply that name to the 


1 Intoduction to the New Testament, vol, i, pp. Z00—203. 
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section itself, in the same manner as the Mohammedans distinguish 
the swras or chapters of their Koran, saying, in Eli, in Solomon, 
when they intend to signify the sections where those names are men- 
tioned. [or instance, Rashi, in his remarks on Hosea ix. 9. (They 
have deeply corrupted themselves, as in the days of Gibeah), says — 
“6 Some are of opinion that this is Gibeah of Benjamin zn the concu- 
bine,” that is, is mentioned in the chapter of the concubine, or Judges 
xix. And in this manner quotations are sometimes made in the 
New ‘Testament. ‘Thus, in Mark xii. 26. and Luke xx. 37. em τῆς 
Barov (zn or at the bush), signifies, “in the section relating to the 
burning bush,” which, according to the modern division, is the third 
chapter of Exodus. Again, in Rom. xi. 2. ev Hasa (in Elias) signi- 
fies “in the section in which the actions of Elias are recorded ge 
‘which at present forms the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
chapters of the first book of Kings. * 

Another very frequent practice of the Rabbins was, to produce only 
the initial words of a quoted passage, while those are omitted in which 
the force of the argument consists, or the absence of which destroys 
the connection. Of this description are the quotations in Rom. vii. 7. 
and xili.9. (Thou shalt not covet), in which the Apostle leaves us to 
supply the following words contained in Exod. xx. 17. Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s wife, &c. Similar instances are to be found 
in: Hom..xi..27., and, Heb, ii::13.2 

The formule (as zt 7s written, that it might be fulfilled, it hath been 
said, &c. &e.) with which the quotations in the New Testament are 
generally introduced, have been supposed by Surenhusius®, (to whose 
learned researches biblical students are most deeply indebted) to be 
the indications of the modes in which they are expressed: so that by 
attending to these formule, we may easily know why the evangelists 
allege the subsequent words in one certain manner rather than in 
another; and why they depart more or less from the Hebrew text. 
Agreeably to this hypothesis Surenhusius has, with infinite labour 
and industry, collected a great variety of rules* out of the Talmud 


1 Michaelis, vol. i. pp. 243, 244. 133, 134. 492. Upon the same rule, Michaelis thinks 
the supposed contradiction between Mark 11, 26. and 1 Sam, xxi. 1. may be explained 
‘in the chapter of Abiathar,” or, in that part of the books of Samuel in which the his- 
tory of Abiathar is related. This explanation, Rosenmiiller very justly remarks, would 
be preferable to any other, if Mark had added the expression ἐξ is written, or the Scripture 
saith. Scholia in N. T. tom.i. p. 573. edit. 1801. See also Kuinoel on Mark ii. 26. 
Comm. in Libros N. T. Historicos, tom. ii. p, 32. 

2 Michaelis, vol. i. pp. 244—246. 

3 In the preface to his ‘ BiBAos KaraAAayns: in quo, secundum veterum Theologorum 


Hebrzorum Formulas allegandi et modos interpretandi, conciliantur loca ex Veteri in * 


Novo Testamento allegata.’ > 4to. Amst. 1713. The words of Professor Surenhusius 
are as follow: ‘“ Etenim omni in loco ex V. TI’. in N. allegato recte conciliando, videndum 
est prius, quad allegandi formula utantur Apostoli; ex qua statim dignoscere licet, quare 
sequentia verba hoc, et non alio modo, allegaverint, atque ad veterem Scripturam Hebream 
plusve minusve attenderint. Sic alium sensum involvit illa allegandi formula Eppndn; 
alium ΤΓεγραπται : alium, Iva πληρωθη To ρηθεν ; alium ExAnpwOn ἡ ypapn, &c. 

4 The following are the principal theses or rules laid down by Surenhusius, whose work, 
it may be proper to remark, deserves a place in the library of every biblical student, on 
account of its learned illustration of many passages of Scripture not immediately con- 
nected with the quotations from the Old Testament. 

1. Sometimes the words are read, not according to the regular vowel-points, but agree- 
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and the Rabbinical writings, and has illustrated them with numerous 
extracts, in order to explain and justify all the quotations made from 
the Old Testament in the New. But what militates against this 
hypothesis is, that we find, that the very same quotations, expressed 
in the same words, and brought to prove the very same points, are 
introduced by different formulze in different gospels. A further ob- 
jection to the rules adduced by Surenhusius, is their number and 
their complexity, which render it difficult to refer all the quotations 
accurately to them. It is therefore not only more convenient, but 
more intrinsically useful, to refer the citations from the Old ‘Testament 
in the New to the four following classes, which have been adopted, 
with some alteration, from Rosenmiiller ', after Gusset and Wolfius. 
According to these critics, the phrases, that it might be fulfilled, as tt is 
written, &c. &e. may be properly applied in the New Testament, — 

I. When the thing predicted is literally accomplished. 

II. When that ts done, of which the Scripture has spoken, not in a 
literal, but in a spiritual sense. 

Ill. When a thing is done, neither in a literal nor in a spiritual 
sense, according to the fact referred to in the Scriptures ; but is similar 
to that fact. The passages thus cited may, briefly, be termed quotations 
in the way of illustration. 


ably to others substituted for them. Instances of this sort, Surenhusius is of opinion, are 
to be found in Actsiii. 22, 23. and vii. 42, &c. 1 Cor. xv. 54. and 2 Cor. vill. 15. 

2. Sometimes letters are changed, as in Rom, ix. 33. 1 Cor. ix. 9, ἅς, Heb. viil. 9. 
and x. 5. 

3. Sometimes both letters and vowel-points are changed, as in Acts xiii. 40, 41. and 
2 Cor. viii. 15. 

4, Sometimes words are added from a parallel passage, or are changed in the quota- 
tion, which words appear as if the whole occurred in the cited text, as in Rom. xi, 3. xy. 
10. 1 Cor. xv. 45. 2 Cor. vi. 16. Eph. v. 14. and Heb. xii. 12, 13. 

5. Sometimes additional words are inserted to complete the sense, as in Matt. iv. 10. 
xxi. 5. John vi. 49. xii. 38. and Rom. x. 6. 

6. Sometimes several passages are abridged together, in order to make the subject more 
clear: as in Matt. xxi. 5. Lukeiv. 18,19. John viii. 5, &c. 

7. Sometimes the beginnings of verses are only added, for the sake of brevity, although 
the sacred writer refers to the whole passage, which he paraphrases. Instances of this sort 
occur in Actsi. 20. Rom. xi. 27. Heb. iii, and iv. and x. 

8. Some passages are cited, either allegorically, or by way of simple proof, in which 
case the subject cannot be proved, unless the passage cited be compared with others, and 
illustrated, as in Rom. ix. 12, 13. x. 8. and Heb. iv. 5, 6. 

9. Sometimes one and the same passage is cited to prove many things, and is applied to 
many persons, as in Matt. xiii. 14. compared with John xii. 40, Rom, ix. 33, and x. 11. 
compared with 1}Pet. ii. 6. 

10. Sometimes a subject is intended to be proved by several passages, though one only 
is adduced, the reader being left to find them out, as in Acts xv. 15, 16. 

11. The first and last clauses of a verse only are sometimes cited, the intermediate clauses 
being omitted. See Eph. v. 14., and 1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 

12. Sometimes a passage is simply adduced without any formula of quotation, and then 
another intervenes parenthetically ; which being cited, the sacred writer returns to the first 
quoted passage, which is illustrated in a variety of particulars. Thus St. Paul, in 
Heb. iii. 7. first cites Psal. xcv. 7. ; then he interposes references to Exod. xvii. 9. Numb. 
xx. 13. xiv. 23. and Deut. i. 34.; and at length, in the 15th verse, he returns to Psal. 
xcv. 7.; which he explains, as if all the intermediately quoted passages were contained in 
one and the same text. Similar instances occur in Heb, iv. 15. and 1 Cor. iii, 7. 
Surenhusii BiBAos KataAAayys, pp. 1—356. 

1 Scholia in Noy. Test. tom. i. p. 25. 
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IV. When the sacred writers have made simple allusions to passages 
in the Old Testament.' 

In the following tables, the quotations are arranged under each 
class, to which they appear respectively to belong. Some of the 
references, perhaps, may be disputable; and in some, it is possible 
that the author may be mistaken: but as they are the result of a 
laborious and patient comparison of every prophecy or citation, in 
classifying which he could have but little assistance, he trusts he may 
be allowed to say, that he has exerted the best of his judgment, and 
to indulge the hope that he has not misapplied the quotations in any 
essential point. 


I. Of Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, in ‘which the 
things predicted are literally accomplished. 


Direct prophecies are those which relate to Christ and the Gospel, and 
to them alone, and which cannot be taken in any other sense: and the 
Scripture is said to be fulfilled in the literal sense, when that event which 
it foretells is accomplished. The quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New, which belong to this class, are both numerous and highly im- 
portant. Such are those which mention the calling of the Gentiles and 
the everlasting kingdom of Messiah: such also is the 110th Psalm, which, 
it has been well remarked, is as plain as a prophetic description ought to 
be. It is applicable to Christ alone, and it sets forth his exaltation, his 
royal dignity, his priestly office, the propagation of his Gospel, the obedi- 
ence of his subjects ; the destruction of his enemies, and of the Roman 
emperors who persecuted his church.” 

Other examples of this description will be found in the following quo- 
tations, the references in which are made to the authorised English version 


of the Bible. 


Gen. xii. 3. xviii. 18. xxii. 18. quoted in Acts iii. 25. Gal. ili. 8. 

Gen. xvii. 7.19. xxii. 16, 17. 4 - Luke i. 55. 72, 73, 74. 

Deut. xviii. 15. 19. = - - Acts ili. 22, 29. 

Psal Mii.) 15 +2. t - Ε Acts iv. 25, 26. 

Psal. ii. 7. Ξ - Acts xiii. 33. Heb. 15: v. 5. 

Psal. viii. 2. Ἂ 4 - Matt. xxi. 16. 

Psal. viii. 4—6. = = Heb. ii. 6—8. 

IPsaltexvienS—— lll. - - - Actsil. 25—28. 31. 

Psal, xvi. 10. - = Acts xiii. 35. 

Psal. xxii. 1. - - Ξ Matt. xxvii. 46. Mark xv. 34. 
= Matt. xxvii.35. Mark χν. 94. Lukexxiii. 34 

Psal. xxii. 18. - - - ; Joon weet 

FPsal. xxii. 22. = - » Heb. ii. 12. 

Psal. xxxi. 5. - - - Luke xxiii. 46. 

Psal. xli. 9. - - John xii. 18. Acts i. 16. 

Psal. xlv. 6, 7. = = = Heb. i. 8, 9. 

Psal. Ixviii. 18. - - Eph, iv. 7, 8. 


PSh bake 21 ieee xix. 28, 29. Matt. 27.48. Mark xy. 
sal. Ixix. 21. Ξ = ue 


36. and Luke xxiii. 36. 


! The fourth class mentioned by Rosenmiiller, Gusset, and Wolfius, is as follows: — , 
When that which has, in the Old Testament, been mentioned as formerly done, is accom- / 
plished, in a larger and more extensive sense, in the New Testament. But as the citations | 
which appear to belong to this class may be referred to the first and third, we have substi- | 
tuted the preceding in lieu of it. rear 

2 Jortin’s Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 121. 2d edit. The best critical illustra- 
tion of the prophetical sense of Psalm cx. is, perhaps, that given by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, 
in his “* Second Argument in Defence of Christianity, taken from the antient Prophecies,” 
pp. 275—311. 

3 As the passages from the prophetic writings have already been given at full length, 
they are here designedly omitted. 
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Psal. lxix. 25. cix. 8. Ξ quoted in Acts i. 90. 

ἸΡΘΆΪ χουν. il le = = = Heb. iii. 7—11.; iv. 3. 5—7. 

54]. ci, 25—27. = = - Heb. i. 10—192. 

Peal cx. of ἥ μ Matt. xxii. 44. Mark xii.36. Luke xx. 42, 


Acts ii. 34,35. Heb. i. 13. 
Psal. cx. 4. ES τεῆς = - Heb. Vv. 6. 
Matt.xxi.42, Mark xii.10,11. Lukexx.17. 


Psal. cxviii, 22, 23. - τ' Αοἰϑῖν. 11] 


Psal. exviii. 25, 96. = - - Matt. xxi. 9. Mark xi. 9. John xii. 13. 

Psal. cxxxii. 11. 17. a - Lukei. 69. Acts ii. 30, 

Isa. vii. 14. -, - - Matt. i. 23. 

Tsavpixe 1 2: - - - Matt. iv. 15, 16. 

Isa. ix. 7. (with Dan. vii. 14. 27.) - Lukei. 32, 33. 

Isa, xi. 10. - = - Rom. xv. 12. 

Isa, xxv. 8. = = = 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

Isa. xxvii. 9. and lix. 20, 21. - - Rom. xi. 26, 27. 

Isa. xxviii. 16. (with Joel ii. 32.) - Rom. ix. 33. and 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

The πὶ ὩΞ ¥ y & Matt. ni. 3. Marki. 3. Luke iii. 4—6, 

Isa.?xlit1—4, a - = Matt. xii) 1721 

Tsa. xlix. 6. as 2 = Acts xiii. 47,48. and xxvi. 23. Luke ii. 32. 

Isa, lili, 1. = - = John xii. 38. Rom.x. 16. 

Isa. lili. 95 6: = - - Acts xxvi. 22, 98, 

Isa. 1111. 4—6. 11. - - 1 Pet. ii. 24, 25. 

Isa. liii. 4. = = - Matt. viii. 17. 

Isa. liii. 9. - - = 1 Pet. i, 22. 

Tsa. lili. 12. = - - Mark xv. 28. Luke xxii. 37. 

Isa. liv. 13. = - = John vi. 45. 

158. 1τ ae = - = Acts xiii. 34. 

Jer, xxxi, 31—34, - - - Heb. viii. S—12. x. 16,17. 

Hoseai. 10. = - - Rom. ix. 26. 

Hosea ii. 23. - - - Rom. ix. 25. 1 Pet. ii. 10. 

Joel 11. 28—32. - - - Acts ii. 16—21. 

Amos ix. 11, 12. - - - Acts xv. 16,17. 

Micah v. 2. - - - Matt. ii. 5,6. John vii. 42. 

Habak. 1. 5. - - - Acts xiii, 40. 

Haggai ii. 6. - - - Heb. xii. 26. 

Zech. ix. 9. - - - Matt. xxt. 4,5. John xii. 14. 16, 

Zech. xi. 13. - - - Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 

Zech. xii. 10. - - - John xix. 37. 

Zech. xiii. 7. - - - Matt. xxvi. 31. 56. Mark xiv. 27. 50. 

Mal. iii. 1. - « - Matt. xi. 10. Marki. 2. Luke vii. 27. 
: ᾿ μ Matt. xi. 13,14. xvii. 10-18. Markix. 

Mal. ἵν. 5, 6. Ἡ } 11—1s. Lukei. 16, 17. 


II. Of Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, in which that 
is said to have been done, of which the Scriptures have not spoken in a 
literal, but in a spiritual sense. 


There are citations out of the Old Testament in the New in a mediate 
and typical or spiritual sense, respecting Christ and his mystical body 
the church. The Scripture is therefore said to be fulfilled, when that is 
accomplished in the antitype which is written concerning the type. Thus, 
in John xix. 36. we read, these things were done that the Scriptures 
should be fulfilled — “ a bone of him shall not be broken.” These words, 
which were originally written of the paschal lamb (Exod. xii. 46. 
Numb. ix. 12.), are said to be fulfilled in Christ, who is the antitype of 
that lamb. Additional examples of the same kind will be found in the 
annexed passages. 


Gen. xiv. 18. 20. cited and applied in Heb. vii. 110, 


Gen. xv. 5. - Ξ Rom. iv. 18. 
Gen. xvi. 15. - - - Gal. iv. 22. 
Gen. xvii. 4. - - Rom. iv. 17. 
Gen. xviii. 10. - - - Rom. ix. 9, 


Gen, xxi, 1---9, - - Gal, iv. 22, &c. 
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Gen. xxi. 12. cited and applied in Rom. ix. 7. 

Gen. xxv. 23. = Ξ Rom, ix. 10. 

Exod. xvi. 13—15. = - John vi. 31. 49. 1 Cor. x. 3. 
Exod. xvii. 6. Numb. xx. 11. - 1.Cor.,x. 4: 

Exod. xix. 6. a = - 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

Exod. xxiv. 8. # - Heb. ix. 20. 

Levit. xxvi. 11, 12. - - 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

Numb. xxi. 8, 9. - - John iii. 14. 

Deut. xxi. 23. = = - Gal. iii. 13. 

Deut. xxxii. 21. - = = Rom. x, 19. 

2 Sam. vii. 14. Ξ - Heb. i. 5. 

Psal. ii. 9. - = - Rey. ii. 27. 

Psal. viii. 4—6. = - Heb. ii. 6—8. 

Psal. viii. 6. - = - 1 Cor. xv: 27. 

Psal. xviii. 49. - - Rom. xv. 9. 

Psal. xxxy. 19. lxix. 4. and εἶχ. 3. = John xv. 25. 

Psal. xl. 6—8. - - - Heb. x. 5—7. 

Psal. lxix. 9. - - John ii. 17. 

Psal. civ. 4. = - Ξ Heb. i. 7. 

154. χὶ]. 6, 7. - - - 1 Pet. 1. 94, 25. 

Isa. lii. 7. and Nahumi.15. - Rom. x. 15. 

Isa. liv. 1. - - . Gal. iv. 27. 

Isa. Ixiv. 4. = - 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

Jonahi. 17. ii. 1. and iii. 5. - Matt. xii. 40, 41. Luke xi. 30, 32. 
Habak. ii. 3. = - - Heb, x. 37. 

Habak, ii. 4. = - Rom.i.17. Gal.iii. 11. Heb. x. 38. 


LI. Of Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, in which a 
thing is done neither in a literal nor in a spiritual sense, according to 
the fact referred to in the Scriptures, but 15 similar to that fact, —in 
other words, where the passages referred to are cited in the way of 
illustration. 


The attentive reader of the New Testament cannot fail to observe, that 
many passages of the Old Testament are cited and adapted by the writers 
of the New Testament to an occurrence which happened in their time, on 
account of their correspondence and similitude. These citations are not 
prophecies, though they are said sometimes to be fulfilled; for any thing 
may be said to be fulfilled when it can be pertinently applied. This me- 
thod of explaining Scripture by the way of illustration will enable us to 
solve some of the greatest difficulties relating to the prophecies. 


For the better understanding of this important subject, it should be recollected, that 
the writings of the Jewish Prophets, which abound in fine descriptions, poetical images, 
and sublime diction, were the classics of the later Jews; and, in subsequent ages, all 
their writers affected allusions to them, borrowed their images and descriptions, and very 
often cited their identical words when recording any event or circumstance that happened 
in the history of the persons whose lives they were relating ; provided it was similar and 
parallel to one that occurred in the times, and was described in the books of the antient 
prophets. It was a familiar idion: of the Jews!, when quoting the writings of the Old 
Testament, to say, — that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken by such and such a prophet ; 
not intending to be understood that such a particular passage in one of the sacred books 
was ever designed to be a real prediction of what they were then relating, but signifying 
only, that the words of the Old Testament might be properly adapted to express their 
meaning and illustrate their ideas. And thus the Apostles, who were Jews by birth, 
and wrote and spoke in the Jewish idiom, have very frequently alluded to the sacred 
books, after the customary style of their nation; intending no more by this mode of 
speaking, than that the words of such an antient writer are happily descriptive of what was 
transacted in their time, and might, with equal propriety, be adapted to characterise such 
a particular circumstance as happened in their days: that there was a con-similarity'of case 
and incidents ; and that the expressive style and diction of the old inspired prophets were 
as justly applicable to the occurrences recorded by the apostles, as they were suitable to 
denote those events and facts in their times which they had commemorated. 


1 The Talmud and Rabbinical writers abound with instances, great numbers of which 
are quoted by Surenhusius, in the work already cited, in p. 261. ποίο 8, 
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Thus, our Lord, speaking of the insurmountable prepossessions and perverseness of the 
Jews to whom he preached, says: — Seeing they see not, and hearing they hear not, neither 
do they understand, — that is, their stupidity is so gross, and their prejudices are so nume- 
rous, that though they have capacities proper for understanding and receiving my doctrine, 
they will neither understand nor receive it; so that in them is fulfilled the prophecy of 
Isaiah, — his words are perfectly applicable to the present age, and descriptive of their 
moral character and condition: — Hearing ye will hear, and will not understand; and 
seeing ye will see, and will not perceive. For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, lest at any time they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and should understand with their heart, and should be converted, 
and I should heal them. (Isa. vi. 9, 10. cited in Matt. xiii. 14, 15.) The same passage of 
the evangelical prophet is cited by St. Paul (Rom, xi. 8.), and applied to the invincible 
obstinacy of his countrymen, — not, indeed, as though they had then, and then only, re- 
ceived their precise accomplishment, but as beautifully expressive of the obduracy, deter- 
mined infidelity, and impenitence of the Jews. 

Again, the prophet Jeremiah, deseribing the miseries of captivity by a beautiful figure, 
represents Rachel as deploring the loss of her children, bathed in tears, piercing the air 
with loud lamentations, and indulging in inconsolable grief. When Herod imbrued his 
hands in the blood of the innocents in Bethlehem and its vicinity, how applicable were 
the prophet’s words to such a cruel scene, and how happily are they cited by the evange- 
list, to exhibit to his reader the mourning and lamentation caused by that sanguinary 
tyrant! They are a beautiful quotation, and not a prediction of what then happened : and 
yet, upon the murder of these babes, the sacred historian says, according to the Jewish 
phraseology, when they cited Scripture: — Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the 
prophet Jeremiah ; In Ramah there was a voice heard, lamentation and weeping, and great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted because they are not. 
(Jer. xxxi. 15. cited in Matt. ii. 17, 18.) 

Once more, —our Lord having delivered several parables, the sacred historian, after 
remarking that Jesus Christ chose to convey his religious and moral instruction to the 
Jews by means of parables, with which all his public discourses abounded, says: — That 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, I will open my mouth in parables, 
Twill utter things which have been kept secret from the foundation of the world.” (Psal. 
Ixxviii. 2. quoted in Matt. xiii. 35.)' E 

A similar instance occurs in St. Paul’s second Epistle to the Corinthians (vi. 2.) ; 
where he cites the saying of the Prophet (Isa. xlix. 8.) — I have heard thee in a time ac- 
cepted, and in the day of salvatiun I have succoured thee. In this passage the Apostle does not 
mean to declare that the prophet had the Corinthians in view, but he cites it as a parallel 
case: intimating that they might collect from that saying that there was a certain accepted 
time, in which God would hear them, and which, therefore, it concerned them not to let 
pass without carefully improving it. 


The following table presents a list of the passages thus quoted from 
the Old Testament by the writers of the New, in the way of illustration :— 


Gen. xv. 5. = - cited in Rom. iv. 18. 

Gen. xv. 6. = = < Rom. iv. 3. Gai. iii. 6. and James ii. 23. 
Gen. xviii. 10. - - Rom. ix. 9. 

Gen. xix. 15. 26. - - Luke xvii. 28, 29. 32. 

Gen. xxi. 12. - = es Rom. ix. 7. 

Gen. xxv. 33. - - Heb. xii. 16. 

Gen. xxvii. 28, ἅς. - - Heb. xi. 20. xii, 17. 

Exod. ix. 16. - = Rom. ix, 17. 

Exod. xxxii. 6. - - 1 Cor. x. 7. 


1 This mode of quoting passages by way of illustration was not confined to the inspired 
penmen. Pagan writers often cite passages from their old poets, to describe things of 
which these poets never thought; and this, Dr. Jortin remarks, is no fault, but rather a 
beauty in writing: and a passage, applied justly in a new sense, is ever pleasing to an 
ingenious reader, who loves to see a likeness and pertinency where he expected none. 
(Rem. on Eccl, Hist. vol. i. p. 120.) In Ailian, Diogenes the Cynic philosopher is re- 
ported to have said, that “he fulfilled in himself all the curses of tragedy :”? and Olym- 
piodorus, in his life of Plato, has this expression, “ that it might be true concerning him,” 
and then cites the following verse from Homer : 

Tov καὶ απο yAwoons μελιτος YAUKiwy peev avin. 

Words sweet as honey from his lips distill’d. Pore. 
Which verse, however applicable to that great philosopher, is not to be considered as an 
oracle delivered by the poet, with a view to the particular use or accommodation of it by 
this biographer. (Sharpe’s Second Argument in Defence of Christianity, p. 349. ) 
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Exod. xxxiii. 19, ἧς 

Lev. xi. 45. - 

Lev. xviii. 5. Ξ 
Deut. vi. 13. = 
Deut, vi. 16. seis 

Deut, viii. 3. 2 
Deut. xxv. 4, 2 
Deut. xxvii. 96. Β 
Deut, xxxii. 95. - 
Deut. xxxii. 36. = 
Deut. xxxii. 43. τ 

Josh, i. 5. = Ε 

1 Sam. xxi. 6. - 


1 Kings xix. 14. 18, - 


Psal. v. 9. and cxl. 3. 

Peal ix. 7s - - 
Psal. xiv. 1—3. and liii. 1—3. 
Psal. xix. 4. - 

Psal. xxiv. 1. - 

Psal, xxxii. 1, 2. - 
Psa]. χχχῖν. 12—16. = 
Psal. xxxvi. 1. - 

Psal. xliv. 22. 


Psal. li. 4. = = 


Psal. xix. 9. - 
Psal. lxix. 22, 23. - 


Psal. Ixxvili. 2. - 

Psal. Ixxxii. 6. - 
Ῥ 94]. cxii. 9. - 

Psal. exvi. 10. - 
Psal. exyii. 1. - 


Psal. exviii. 6. - 
Provaiielius Tsai ix: 1; Ss 
Prov, i. 1}, 12: = 
Proy. iii. 34. - 

Prov. x. 12. - 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22. - 
Prov. xxvi. 11. - 

Isa. i. Ὁ, - - 


Isa. vi. 9, 10, - 


Isa. viii. 12, 13. = = 
Isa. viii. 17, 18. - 
158. x, 299, 29. - 

Isa. xxvili. 16. = 

Isa. xxix. 10. = 

Tsa. xxix. 13. = 

Tsa. xxix. 14. - 
Isa. xxix. 16. and xlv. 9. 

Isa. xlv. 23. = = 
Isa. xlix. 8. - 


158. 11]. 5. with Ezek. xxxvi. 90. 


Isa. 111. 7. and Nahumi. 15. 
Isa. ln. 11, 12: - 

Isa. 111. 15. - - 
Isa. lvi. 7. (and Jer. vii. 11.) 
Isa. Ixi. 1, 2. - 
Isa, Ixv. 1, 2. - 

Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2: - 
Jer.:xxxi. 15. - 


Jer. xxxi. 33. and xxxil. 38. (with 2 Sam. 


vii. 14.) 
Hosea xi. 1. - 
Hab. ii. 4. - 
Joel ii, 32. - 
Mal, i. 2, 3. - 


cited in 
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Rom. ix. 15. 
I Peta: 2G. 
Rom. x. 5. 
Matt. iv. 10. 
Matt. iv. 7. 
Matt. iv. 4. 

1 Coraix9. 
Gal. iii. 10. 
Rom, xii. 19. 
Heb. x. 30. 
Rom. xv. 10. 
Heb. xiii. 5. 


Gal. iii. 12. 
Lukeiv. 8. 
Luke iv. 12. 
Luke iv. 4. 
1 Tim. v. 18. 


Heb. x. 30. 
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Matt. xii. 8, 4. Mark ii, 25,26. Luke vi. 3, 4. 


Rom, xi. 3, 4. 
Rom. iii. 13. 
Rom. iii. 14. 
Rom. 11]. 1O—12. 
Rom. x. i8. 
1iCor =. 26% 
Rom. iv. 7, 8. 

1 Pet. iii. 10 
Rom. iii. 18. 
Rom. viii. 36. 
Rom. iii. 4. 

Rom, xv. 8. 
Rom. xi. 9, 10. 
Matt. xiii. 35. 
John x. 34. 

Ds Cor ix. θὲ 

2 Corsiye 19: 
Rom. xv. 11. 
Heb. xiii. 6. 
Rom. iii. 15—17. 
Heb. xii. 5, 6. 
James iv. 6. 

1 Pet. iv. 8. 
Rom. xii. 20. 

2 Pet. ii. 22. 
Rom. ix. 29. 


12. 


John xii, 40, Matt. xiii. 14, 15. Luke viii. 10. 


Rom. xi. 8. 
1 Pet. iti. 14, 15. 
Heb, ii. 13. 
Rom. ix. 27, 28. 
Rom, x. 11. 
Rom. xi. 8. 
Matt. xv. 8, 9. 
1 ΟΣ 19 Σ 
Rom. ix. 20, 21. 
Rom. xiv, 11. 
2 Con vi, 2s 
Rom. ii. 24. 
Rom. x. 15. 
Ji Cora vie liv. 
Rom, xv. 21. 


Mark vii. 6. 


Phil. ii. 10. 


Matt. xxi. 19. Mark xi. 17, Luke xix. 46. 


Luke iv. 18, 19. 
Rom. x. 20, 21. 
Acts vii. 49, 50. 
Matt. ii. 17, 18. 


2 Cor. vi. 18. 


Matt. 11. 15. 
Rom. i. 17. 

Rom, x. 13. 
Rom. ix. 13. 
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It cannot escape observation, that by far the larger portion of the 
preceding passages is cited and adapted to the purpose of illustration 
by the Apostle Paul. Dr. John Taylor! has some useful remarks (of 
which the following are an abstract), on the various designs with 
which St. Paul cited them : — 


1. Sometimes his intention goes no further than using the same strong 
expressions, as being equally applicable to the point in hand. Thus, in 
Rom. x.6—8. he uses the words of Moses (Deut. xxx. 12—14.), not to 
prove any thing, nor as if he thought Moses spoke of the same subject ; 
but merely as intimating that the strong and lively expressions, used by 
Moses concerning the doctrine he taught, were equally applicable to the 
faith of the Gospel. So, in Rom. x. 18. he quotes Psal. xix. 4. though 
it is not unlikely that those expressions were used by the antient Jews in 
application to the Messiah, as the Apostle applies them. 

2. Sometimes the design of the quotation is only to show that the cases 
are parallel: or that what happened in his times corresponded with what 
happened in former days. See Rom. ii. 24. viii. 36. ix.27—29. xi. 2—5. 
8—10. and xv. 21. 

3. Sometimes the quotation is only intended to explain a doctrinal 
point. See Rom.i.17. ἵν. 7, 8. 18—21. ix. 20, 21. x. 15. and xv. 3. 

4. Sometimes the quotation is designed to prove a doctrinal point. 
See Rom. iii. 4. 1Q—18.. iv. 3—17. v. 12—14. 1x. 7. 9. 19; 15.105 1 Ξ ἢ 
ἘΠῚ Ὶ 9: τιν dL 

Lastly, when a passage of the Old Testament is quoted in the New, in 
order to prove a point of doctrine, the person or writer applies it, though 
not always in the precise words of the original, yet constantly according 
to its genuine sense as it stands there. Examples of such application 
will be found in Deut. vill. 9. compared with Matt.iv.4.; Deut. vi. 16. com- 
pared with Matt. iv. 7., Deut. xxxiil. 35. and Prov. xxv. 21, 22. compared 
with Rom. xii. 19, 20.-—The expression in Hos. vi. 6., mercy and not sacri- 
Jice, is applied to different purposes in Matt. ix. 13., but to both properly. 


In applying passages cited from the Old Testament by way of 
illustration, ‘Turretin has suggested the three following rules, which 
claim the attention of the biblical student. 


1. In applications of this kind, we must not neglect the literal sense, 
which is the first and only genuine sense of Scripture. 

2. Such applications ought not to be forced, or far-fetched ; for those 
which were made by the Apostles were simple, and easy to be appre- 
hended. 

3. Too much stress ought not to be laid on these applications ; which, 
it should be considered, are merely illustrations adduced by the sacred 
writers further to explain the subjects under their discussicn. 

Such being the nature of these illustrative quotations, it follows that 
no doctrines —at least such as are necessary to salvation —either can or 
ought to be deduced from them. ? 


1 In his Paraphrase and Notes on Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, p.339. 4th edit. 
1769. 

2 Turretin, De Sacr. Script. Interpretatione, pp. 118,119. see also pp. 107—117. 
The subject of Scripture quotations, which are made by way of illustration, is more fully 
discussed by Dr. Sharpe (Second Argument from Prophecy, pp. 347—365.) ; Dr. Hey 
(Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. pp. 260. 262.); Dr. Harwood (Introduction to the New 
Test. vol. i. pp. 279—290.); Rumpeus (Comment. Crit. ad Libros Nov. Test. pp.443. 
449, 450.); Bishop Kidder (in his Demonstration of the Messias, chap. iii. Boyle’s 
Lectures, vol.i, pp. 150—152.); Dr. Nicholls (Conference with a Theist, part iii. 
vol. ii, pp. 1O—13. ed. 1698.); and especially by Dr. Sykes (On the Truth of the 
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IV. Of Quotations, and other Passages from the Old Testament, which 
are alluded to in the New. 


Besides the passages mentioned in the preceding class, as citations by 
the writers of the New Testament in the way of illustration, there is a 
fourth class, nearly allied to them, and comprising a few quotations, to- 
gether with a larger number of other passages not distinctly cited from 
the Old Testament; but which, on comparing them with the New Testa- 
ment, appear most evidently to have been present to the minds of the 
sacred writers, who have alluded to them without expressly quoting 
them. A careful inspection of such passages, with reference to their 
scope and context, together with an application of the rules above sug- 
gested by Turretin, will readily enable the student to judge of the al- 
Jusions which he may meet with in the New Testament: and in addition 
to those rules, Dr. Gerard has remarked, that when the inspired writers 
quote a passage from the Old Testament, merely in the way of allusion, 
it is enough that the words which they borrow emphatically express their 
own meaning. It is not necessary that they be precisely the same with 
those of the passage alluded to, nor that they be there used, either of the 
same subject or of a similar subject.! The following table presents a 
list of the principal passages thus alluded to in the New Testament. 


Gen. i. 6. 9. - alluded to in 2 Pet. iii. 5. 
Gen. i. 27. - 3 - : ae ἘΠῚ τ- Mark x; δ. Ἵ, Cor, x1), ἡ: 
ames 111. 9, 


Gen. ii. 2, 3. = = - = Heh. iv. 4. 
Gen. ii. 7. - = = 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
Gen. ii. 21, 22. = = = IeCor πὶ. 8s im: τ 19. 
Gen. ii. 94, Ν Ἵ ol ᾿ χες τς 5. ἘΜΑΙ͂Σ. 7. 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
iph. v. 31. 
Gen. iii. 6. sf ἐξ < - 1 Tim. ii. 14, 
Gen. iii. 4. 13, = Ξ τὸ οὐ ον xiao: 
Gen. iii. 16. = - - = 1 Cor. xiv. 34. 
Gen. iv. 4. Ξ pS Ξ Heb. xi. 4. 
on ae, 8: 2 fe if ὃ } Matt. xxiii. 35. Luke xi. 51. 1 Johniii. 12. 
Jude, verse 11. 
Gen. v. 24. - - - Ξ Heb. xi. 5. 
eyten Matt. xxiv. 37, 38. Lukexvii. 26,27. Heb. 
See 5 F ; xi. 7. 1 Pet. iii, 19, 20. 2 Pet. ii. 5. iii. 6. 
Gen. xii. 1—4. - = = Acts vii. 3. Heb. xi. 8. 
Gen. xiii. 15. - - a Rom. iv. 13. 
Gen. xv. 13, 14. = = = Acts vil. 6, 7. 
Gen. xvii. 10. = = 2 Acts vii. 8. 
Gen. xviii. 8. xix. 2. = - Heb, xiii. 2. 
Gen. xviii. 10. - = Ξ Heb. xi. 11. 
Gen. xviii. 19, - = - 1 Pet. iii. 6. 
Gen. xix. 24. Ξ Ξ 5 2 Pet. ii. 6. Jude, verse 7. 
Gen. xxi. 12. - - - Heb. xi. 18. 
Gen. xlvi. 27. = = = Acts vii. 14. 
Gen. xlvii. 31. = = - Heb. xi. 2]. 
Gen. 1. 24. - - Ξ Heb. xi. 92, 
Exod. ii. 2. 11. - 2 ἐξ Heb. xi. 23—27. Acts vii. 20—29, 
Exod, iii. 6. - - - Mark xii. 26. Acts vii. 51, 32. 
Exod. xii. 12. 18. Ξ Ξ δ Heb. xi. 28. 
Exod, xiv. 22. - = Ξ 1 Cor. x. 2. Heb, xi. 29. 


Christian Religion, chapters xiii. xiv. xv. pp. 206—296. edit. 1725.). The reader will 
also find some excellent remarks on the different modes of quotation, in Dr, Cook’s In- 
quiry into the Books of the New Testament, pp. 284—304. 

1 Institutes of Biblical. Criticism, p. 422, § 135. 
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Exod, xix, 19, 16. 18,19. alluded to in Heb. xii. 18—90. 
Matt. xix.18,19. Mark x.19. Luke xviii. 
Exod. xx. 1216. Deut. v. 16—20. δ } 20. Rom. xiii. 9. James ii. 11. 


Exod. xiii. 2. Numb. viii. 16, 17. xviil. Taber os 
ΠΡ 17. - - 
Lev. xiv. 3, 4. 10. = Ἢ Ξ Matt. viii. 4. Mark i. 44. Luke vy. 14. 
Ley. xix. 12. = fs - Matt. v. 33. 
Levy. xix. ee - Ξ = Matt. v. 43. Gal. v. 14. 
Numb. xi. 4. - 1 Cor. x. 6. 
Numb. xiv. 23. 29. 37. ἘΠ XXVi. i. 64, 65. - Heb. iii. 16, 17. Jude, verse 5. 
Numb. xxi. 4—6. Ξ > = ΨΥ Ὁ 
Numb. xxii. 23. 59. = Ξ - 2 Pet. ii. 15, 16. Jude 5. 11. 
Deut. xviii. 1. - = - 1 Cor. ix. 13. 
Deut. xxiv. 1. - Ξ = Matt. v. 31. Mark x. 4. Luke xvi. 18. 
Josheite die vie ΡΣ 5. - - Heb. xi. 31. James ii. 95. 
Josh. vi. 20. - Heb. xi. 30. 
Judges, the whole book, aeiteralty τι Acts xiii. 20. Heb. xi. 32. 
1 Sam. viii. 5. and x. 1. = Ξ Acts xiii. 21. 
1 Sam. xiii, 14. xv. 23. xvi. 12, 13. = Acts xiii. 22. 
1 Kings xvii. 1. and xviii. 42—45. - James v. 17, 18. 
1 Chron. xxiii. 13. = - - Heb. ν. 4. 
Psal. xc. 4. - - = 2 Pet. iii. 8. 
Proy. xxvii. 1. - - - James iv. 18, 14. 
158. xii. 8. - - - John vii. 38. 
Isa. Ixvi. 24. = - Ξ Mark ix. 44. 
Jer. vi. 16. - - = Matt. xi, 29. 
Lam. iii. 45. - - - Lior αν. 15- 
Dan. iii. 25—25. = - - Heb. xi. 34. 
Dan. 1x. 27. xi. 11. = = Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xiii. 14. 
Hos. xiii. 14. - - - 1 Cor. xv. 55. 
Hos, xiv. 2. - - = Heb. xiii. 15. 
Amos, v. 25, 26, 27. - - - Acts vil. 42, 43. 


SECTION III. 


OF APOCRYPHAL PASSAGES, SUPPOSED TO BE QUOTED IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT — QUOTATIONS FROM PROFANE AUTHORS. 


ET was a practice of the antient Hebrew divines to cite, not only 
the Scriptures, as we have seen in the preceding sections, but also 
to quote histories, facts, and apophthegms or sayings of their early 
sages, which they had received by oral tradition trom the time of 
Moses, i in order to supply those passages which are wanting in the 
Pentateuch. Of this method of quotation we have three instances 
in the New Testament. ‘The first is 2 Tim. ili. 8. where we meet 
with the name of Jannes and Jambres as the two Kgyptian magicians 
who opposed Moses. Schickard and some other learned men are 
of opinion that Saint Paul, being deeply conversant in Jewish liter- 

ature, derived his irnowledae of these names from the ‘Targum or 
Chaldee Paraphrase of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, on Exod. vii. 11. But 
as there is reason to believe that this Targum is of too late a date to 
have been consulted by the Apostle, it is most probable that he al- 
luded to an antient and generally received tradition relative to those 
men. What corroborates the latter conjecture is, that their names 
are mentioned by some antient profane writers, as Numenius the 
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Pythagorean’, by Artapanus*, and by Pliny.” The Jews affirm 


that they were princes of Pharaoh’s magicians, and that they greatly 
resisted Moses.* Origen, who flourished in the second century, 
informs us, that there was extant, in his time, an apocryphal book 
concerning these magicians, feapieed Jannes et Mambres Liber. ὃ 
The other two instances alluded to are the 9th verse of the Epistle 
of Jude, which cites the story of Michael the archangel, contending 
with Satan about the body of Moses, and the 14th verse of the same 
epistle, in which he quotes an apocryphal prophecy of Enoch. The 
first of these is borrowed from traditional accounts then received by 
the Jews, with whom the Apostle argues from their own authors and 
concessions.° The prophecy of Enoch is now known to have been 
cited from an apocryphal book, bearing that patriarch’s name, which 
was extant at the time when Jude wrote, and of which we have 

iven a short notice in p.124. of the Appendix to this volume. The 
following is the passage, as translated by Archbishop Laurence from 
an Ethiopic version of this book: — 

‘¢ Behold, he comes with ten thousand of his saints, to execute judg- 
ment upon them, and to reprove all the carnal for every thing which the 
sinful ana ungodly have done and committed against him.” 7 

Thus this much litigated point is now finally determined: but 
Jude’s quotation of a single passage from the apocryphal book in 
question, will no more prove /zs approbation of the whole book, than 
Paul’s quotations from certain heathen poets prove that apostle’s ap- 
probation of every part of the compositions to which he referred. 

On a reference to the passages of the Old Testament, which are 
cited in the way of illustration by the evangelical writers ὅ, it will be 
observed that by far the greater number of such quotations has been 
made by Saint Paul. But the same great apostle of the Gentiles, 
becoming all things to all men, and being deeply versed in the works 
of heathen authors, as well as in the sacred writings, did not confine 
himself exclusively to the inspired books: and, accordingly, we have 
three instances in the New Testament of the fine taste and ability 
with which he cited and applied passages from Pagan authors, when 
contending with the Gentiles, or writing to Gentile converts. The 
first is in Acts xvii. 28., where he cites part of a verse from the 
Phenomena of Aratus. 


eases TOV YAP Kal YEVOS ἐσμεν. 
...... for we his offspring are. 


The passage was originally spoken of the heathen deity Jupiter, and 


1 Apud Origen, contra Celsum, pp, 198, 199. edit. Spencer, and in Eusebius de Prep, 
Evang. 1. 8. c. 8. 

2. Τὰ Eusebius, 1. 9. Ὁ. 27. 3 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 1. 30. c. 1. 

4 Surenhusius, Βιβλος Καταλλαγὴς, pp. 589, 590. 

5 ‘Tract 35. in Matt. cited by Dr. Whitby on 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

6 Surenhusius (pp. 699—702.) has given a long extract from the Jalkut Rubeni, 
fol. 76. col. 2. which details the history of Michael’s conflict with the devil. The same 
author (pp. 709—712.) has also referred to many Rabbinical writers who take notice of 
Enoch’s prophecy. 

? The Apocryphal Book of Enoch the Prophet, (London, 1821, Svo,) ch. ii. p. 2. 
On the subject of the apocryphal quotations by Jude, see further, Vol. [V. Part II. 
Chap. IV. Sect. VII. § II. 

8 See pp. 265—267. supra. 
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is dexterously applied to the true God by Paul, who draws a very 
strong and conclusive inference from it. 

The second instance alluded to is in 1 Cor. xv. 33. in which pas- 
sage the Apostle quotes a senary iambic, which is supposed to have 


been taken from Menander’s lost comedy of Thais, 
Φϑειρουσιν ἡ ἢ χρησο ὅμιλιαι KOKA & 


rendered, in our translation, vil communications corrupt good manners. 

The last instance to be noticed under this head is Titus 1. 12., where 
St. Paul quotes from Epimenides, a Cretan poet, the verse which has 
already been cited and illustrated in Vol. I. p. 185.; to which the 
reader is referred. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON HARMONIES OF SCRIPTURE. 


I. Occasion and Design of Harmonies of the Scriptures. — Il. Harmonies 
of the Four Gospels.—I III. Observations on the different Schemes of Har- 
monisers, and on the Duration of the Public Ministry of Jesus Christ. 


I. ‘THE several books of the Holy Scri iptures, having been written 
at different times and on different occasions, necessar ily treat on a 
great variety of subjects, historical, doctrinal, moral, and prophetic. 
The sacred authors also, writing’ with ΠῚ παι designs, have not 
always related the same events in the same order: some are intro- 
duced by anticipation ; and others again are related first which should 
have been placed last. Hence seeming contradictions have arisen, 
which have been eagerly seized by the adversaries of Christianity, in 
order to perplex the minds and shake the faith of those who are not 
able to cope with their sophistries. ‘These contradictions, however, 
are not real, for they disappear as soon as they are brought to the 
test of candid examination. 

The manifest importance and advantage of comparing the sacred 
writers with each other, and of reconciling apparent contradictions, 
have induced many learned men to undertake the compilation of 
works, which, being designed to show the perfect agreement of all 
parts of the sacred writings, are commonly termed Harmonies. A 
multitude of works of this description has, at different times, been 
issued from the press; the execution of which has varied according 
to the different designs of their respective authors. ‘They may, how- 
ever, be referred to three classes ; viz.— 

1. Works which have for Bnei object the RECONCILING OF APPA- 
RENT CONTRADICTIONS in the sacred writings. — These, in fact, are a 
sort of Commentaries; and a notice of the principal publications of 
this kind will be found in the Appendix to this volume among the 
commentators and expositors of Holy Writ. 


2. Harmonies oF THE ΟἿ Testament.— The design of these 
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‘is, to dispose the historical, poetical, and prophetical Books in Chro- 
nological Order, so that they may mutually explain and authenticate 
one another. Our learned countryman, Dr. Lightfoot, in the year 
1647, published a * Chronicle” or Harmony of the Old Testament ; 
on the basis of which the Rev. George Townsend constructed “The 
Old Testament arranged in Historical and Chronological Order ;” 
but he has deviated from, and improved upon the plan of Lightfoot 
very materially. His work is noticed in the Appendix to this volume.* 

3. Harmonies oF tHE NEw ΤΈΒΤΑΜΕΝΤ are of two sorts; viz. 

(1.) Harmonies of the ἘΝΤΙΒΕ New Testament, in which not only 
are the four Gospels chronologically disposed, but the Epistles are 
also placed in order of time, and interspersed in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Mr. 'Townsend’s “ New Testament arranged in Chrono- 
logical and Historical Order,” is the most complete work of this kind 
in the English language. ? 

(2.) Harmonies of the four Gosprxs, in which the narratives or 
memoirs of the four evangelists are digested in their proper chrono- 
logical order. 

{I. The Memoirs or Narratives of the life of Jesus Christ, having 
been written with different designs, and for the use of particular classes 
of Christians; the importance and advantage of collating these rela- 
tions with each other, and obtaining the clear amount of their various 
narratives, at a very early period suggested the plan of forming the 
Gospels into Harmonies, exhibiting completely their parallelisms and 
differences, cr into a connected history, termed respectively Mono- 
tessaron and Diatessaron ; in which the four accounts are blended 
into one, containing the substance of them all. . Works of this de- 
scription are extremely numerous. Mr. Pilkington has enumerated 
one hundred and four, which had come to his knowledge in 1747 *; 
and Walchius has given a select list of one hundred and thirty, which 
had been published prior to the year 1765.* The indefatigable bib- 
liographer Fabricius, and his editor, Professor Harles, have given a 
a list of those which were known to be extant, to the year 1795, 
which amounts to one hundred and seventy-two; but it is by no 
means complete.’ Our notice must necessarily be confined to a few 
of the principal composers of harmonies..® 

1, ‘Tar1an, who wrote about the middle of the second century, 
composed a digest of the evangelical history, which was called to 
δια tecougwy, that is, the Gospel of the four, or Μονοτεσσαρον, Mo- 
notessaron, that is, one narrative composed out of the four. 'Tatian is 
the most antient harmonist on record: for, if Theophilus bishop of 
Antioch had before written on that subject (as Jerome insinuates), 
his werk is long since lost. In the beginning of the third century, 
Ammonius, an Alexandrian, composed a harmony which was also 


1 See Appendix, p. 114. 2 Ibid. p. 115. 
3 Pilkington’s Evangelical History and Harmony, Preface, pp. xviii.—xx. 
4 Walchii Bibliotheca Selecta, vol. iv. pp. 863—900. 

5. Bibliotheca Greca, vol. iv. pp. 882—889. 

6 


Our notices of Harmonies are chiefly derived from the three works just cited, and 
from Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. iii. parti, pp. 31—36. and 
Part ii, pp. 29—49, 

VOL, 11. i 
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called to δια τεσσαρων; or the Gospel of the four, of the execution of 
which Eusebius speaks with approbation. The works of Tatian and 
Ammonius have long ago perished ; but attempts have been made to 
obtrude spurious compilations upon the world for them in both in- 
stances. Victor, who was bishop of Capua, in the sixth century, gave a 
Latin version of a harmony, which was published by Michael Memler 
at Mayence, in 1524, as a translation of Ammonius’s Harmony, in con- 
sequence of Victor being undetermined to which of those writers it 
was to be ascribed, though he was disposed to refer it to Tatian. And 
Ottomar Luscinius published one at Augsburg in 1524, which he 
called that of Ammonius, though others have ascribed it to ‘Tatian. 
It is not a harmony in the strict sense of the term, but a mere sum- 
mary of the life of Christ delivered in the author’s own words. 

2. The diligent ecclesiastical historian Kusrsrus, who wrote in 
the former part of the fourth century, composed a very celebrated 
harmony of the Gospels; in which he divided the evangelical his- 
tory into tem canons or tables, which are prefixed to many editions 
and versions of the New Testament, particularly to Dr. Mill’s eri- 
tical edition of it. In the frst canon he has arranged, according to 
the antient chapters, (which are commonly called the Ammonian 
Sections, from Ammonius, who made these divisions,) those parts 
of the history of Christ, which are related by all four evangelists. 
In the rest he has disposed the portions of history related by, 

2. Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

3. Matthew, Luke, and John. 

4. Matthew, Mark, and John. 

5. Matthew and Luke. 

6. Matthew and Mark. 

7. Matthew and John. 

8. Luke and Mark. 

9. Luke and John. 
10. Only one of the four evangelists. 

Though these Eusebian canons are usually considered as a har- 
mony, yet it is evident, from a bare inspection of them, that they are 
simply Indexes to the four Gospels, and by no means form ἃ har- 
mony of the same nature as those, which have been written in modern 
times, and which are designed to bring the several facts recorded by 
the evangelists into chronological order, and to reconcile contradic- 
tions. On this account Walchius does not allow them a place in 
his bibliographical catalogue of harmonies. 

8. About the year 330, Juvencus, a Spaniard, wrote the evan- 
gelical history in heroic verse. His method is said to be confused, 
and his verse is not of a description to ensure him that immortality 
which he promised himself. His work has fallen into oblivion. 

5. The four books of AucusTINE, bishop of Hippo, in Africa, De 
Consensu Quatuor Evangeliorum, are too valuable to be omitted. 
They were written about the year 400, and are honourable to his 
industry and learning. Augustine wrote this work, with the express 
design of vindicating the truth and authority of the Gospels from 
the cavils of objectors. 
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From the middle ages until the close of the fifteenth century, 
various harmonies were compiled by Peter Comestor, Guido de Per- 
piniano, Simon de Cassia, Ludolphus the Saxon, (a German Car- 
thusian monk, whose work was held in such high estimation that 
it passed through not fewer than thirty editions, besides being 
translated into French and Italian,) Jean Charlier de Gerson, chan- 
cellor of the university of Paris, Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, 
and many others, which are now of little value, and which have long 
since fallen into disuse. Of the various harmonies published since 
the Reformation, by foreign authors, the Latin Harmony of Chem- 
nitz (or Chemnitius) is the most esteemed: and among our British 
divines those of Drs. Doddridge and Macknight are most generally 
read on account of their valuable expositions and commentaries. But, 
for exhibiting the parallel passages of each evangelist, perhaps the 
columnar form of Archbishop Newcome is preferable ; while he, who 
is desirous of perusing one connected and continuous narrative, in- 
which all the shades of circumstances are judiciously interwoven, will 
find Mr. 'Townsend’s “ New Testament arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order,” &c. the most useful. ἢ 

111. Inthe construction of an Evangelical Harmony, two questions 
have presented themselves to the consideration of harmonisers; viz. 
first, what evangelist has preserved the true order of circumstances, 
to which all the others are to be reduced? And, secondly, what 
was the duration of the public ministry of Jesus Christ ? 

1. On the first of these topics, we may remark that all the modern 
harmonies of the Gospels may be divided into two classes; viz. 
1. Harmonies, of which the authors have taken for granted, that 
all the facts recorded in all the four Gospels are arranged in chro- 
nological order; and, 2. Harmonies, of which the authors have 
admitted, that in one or more of the four Gospels the chronologi- 
cal order has been more or less neglected. At the head of the first 
class is Andrew Osiander, one of Luther’s fellow-labourers, in pro- 
moting the reformation in Germany: his method is followed by 
Calovius, Sandhagen, and others, on the Continent, and in this 
country by Dr. Macknight. Chemnitz stands at the head of the 
other class, and also has many followers of his method of arrange- 
ment. ‘ The harmonies of the former kind are very similar to 
each other, because, though the authors of them had to inter- 
weave the facts recorded in one Gospel with the facts recorded in 
another, yet, as they invariably retained the order which was ob- 
served in each Gospel, and consequently repeated whatever facts 
occurred in different places in different Gospels, as often as those 
facts presented themselves to the harmonists in their progress 
through the Gospels, there was less room for material deviations in 
their plan and method. But in the harmonies of the latter kind we 
meet with considerable variations, because, though the authors of them 
are unanimous in their principle, they are at variance in the applica- 


ι See the Appendix, pp. 116—122. for an account of these and of the Harmonies of 
the Gospel, or of particular Books of the New Testament, 
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tion of it: and, though they agree in making transpositions, by 
which they distinguish themselves from the harmonists of the first 
class, yet they do not always make the same transpositions. Some, 
for instance, have supposed, as Chemnitz, Archbishop Newcome, 
and other harmonists of this class have done, that St. Matthew has 
mostly neglected chronological order, while others, as Bengel and 
Bertling, have supposed, that he has in general retained it. Hence, 
though they have all the same object in view, namely, to make a 
chronological harmony, or to arrange the events, which are recorded 
in the Gospels, as nearly as possible according to the order of the 
time in which the events happened, they have adopted different 
modes of producing this effect. For in some harmonies the order 
of St. Matthew is inverted, and made subservient to that of St. Mark, 
while in other harmonies St. Mark’s order is inverted, and made 
subservient to that of St. Matthew. Some harmonists again sup- 
pose, that all the evangelists have neglected chronological order, 
while others make an exception in favour of one or more of them, 
though the question, which of the evangelists should be excepted, 
likewise affords matter of debate. And even those harmonists, who 
agree as to the Gospel or Gospels, in which transpositions should 
be made, differ in respect to the particular parts where these trans- 
positions ought to take place.” ? 

A late excellent writer on the evidences and criticisms of the New 
Testament”, however, is of opinion that the evangelists did not de- 
sign to adhere to the order of time in writing their respective me- 
moirs of the life of Jesus Christ. The purpose with which the four 
Gospels were written, he remarks, appears to have been, not a regular 
chronologically disposed history of the life, ministry, and sufferings 
of Jesus Christ, but the collection of such a body of well-authenti-- 
cated facts, as might disclose the nature, and form sufficient proof 
of the truth of Christianity. This, he thinks, is obvious from the 
manner in which the evangelists generally place together the facts 
narrated. That manner is such as completely to effect the latter, 
but not the former purpose. There are no marks of an intention, 
on the part of any of the evangelists, to give to their narratives a 
regular chronological order. While, in general, there are no indi- 
cations of the succession, and proximity of the events narrated, but 
from their being prior, or posterior, and contiguous in the narrative, 
or from such indefinite expressions as tole, παλιν, ev ταις ἥμεραις εκει- 
VAS, EV ἐκείνω TH καίρω, Ev τω καθεξῆς, μεῖα ravla; on the other hand, 
it sometimes occurs, that the events which one evangelist relates as 
in immediate succession, are noticed by himself to be not contiguous 
in time, and are put down by another, with some of the intervening 
transactions interposed. ‘Than evidence of this kind, as to the pur- 
pose of a history, no declaration by the writer can be more satisfac- 
tory. Such declaration, unless perfectly explicit, may require to be 
modified by what his work bears within itself of its purpose. But 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. iii. partii. p. 45. 
9 The Rey. Dr. Cook, in his Inquiry into the Books of the New Testament. 
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there can be no ambiguity in the evidence, deduced from such facts 
as we have noticed, in the Gospel narratives. 

Against this evidence, too, there is no contrary declaration to be 
weighed. The Evangelist, John, (xx. 30, 31.) expressly asserts that 
the purpose of his writing was to make such a selection of facts as 
might be good ground of faith in the divine mission of Jesus Christ ; 
but he no where affirms the chronological order of the selection. 
Luke, also, thus declares the purpose of his writing to Theophilus, 
Ἵνα επιγνως περι ὧν καϊηχηθης Aoywy τὴν acgadrsiav, (Lukei. 4.) and 
the expression in the preceding verse, Εδοξε κάμοι, παρηκολουθήκοτι 
ἀνώθεν mari ἀκριβως, καθεξής σοι γραψαι, is to be interpreted accord- 
ing to that purpose. For this purpose, thus distinctly expressed by 
two of the evangelists, and evident from the manner of writing com- 
mon to them all, it was assuredly necessary that, either directly or 
indirectly, they should furnish us with such information, as might 
enable us to refer the facts in the Gospel history to a certain country, 
and a certain period in the history of the world. Without this, the 
‘Gospels would not have afforded the proper means for distinguish- 
ing them from fictitious histories; and hence, could not have an- 
swered the purpose of furnishing evidence to the truth of Christianity. 
-This it was possible to do, either formally by dates, such as are found 
in the beginning of the 2d and 3d chapters of Luke’s Gospel; or by 
allusions to known places, persons, and circumstances, to be learnt 
from other histories. Of these two modes, the evangelists, with a 
few exceptions, follow the latter; natural to men writing immedi- 
ately for contemporaries, upon or near the scene of the events; and 
conformable to the usual simplicity by which their whole style is 
pervaded. But for this purpose, it was not in the least necessary to 
frame regular chronological narratives; and accordingly what was 
not necessary, has not been effected; the connections carrying for- 
ward the arrangement of events in the Gospels, being not merely 
those of time, but of the various associations, such as similarity in 
the facts themselves, vicmity of place, &c. by which it is possible that 
the human mind may be guided, in recollecting and classifying things 
that are past. And such, perhaps, upon the whole, is the impres- 
sion made on most readers by the narratives of the evangelists. _ As 
‘we read them, we have a general feeling that they are carrying us 
ultimately forward, from preceding to subsequent events, yet, occa- 
sionally, over intervals of time concerning which nothing has been 
recorded, or with deviations from the chronological order; thus ren- 
dering it difficult, or impossible, to make one harmonious arrange- 
ment of the whole Gospel history, in which each event shall obtain, 
in perfect consistency with the account of each Evangelist, its proper 
‘chronological place.” ! 

Amid this diversity of opinions, supported as each is by the most 
ingenious arguments which its author could produce, it is extremely 
difficult to decide. By the adoption of the very probable hypothesis 
last stated, concerning the purpose for which the evangelists wrote, 


3 Dr, Cook’s Inquiry, pp: 211—214. 
T 3 
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we certainly get rid, and in the fairest way, of all the difficulties with 
which the two classes of authors ef Harmonies of the Gospels above 
noticed have to combat. As the evidence laid before the reader will 
enable him to determine for himself, which of these hypotheses to 
adopt, we shall only remark, that Bishop Marsh recommends Gries- 
bach’s Synopsis: of the three first Gospels as preferable to every other 
harmony extant.’ 

2. Very different opinions have been entertained by the compilers 
of Harmonies, with regard to the duration of Christ’s public ministry ; 
whenee @ corresponding diversity has necessarily arisen in the dispo- 
sition of their respective harmonies. During the three first centuries, 
the common opinion was, that Christ’s ministry lasted only one 
year, or at furthest one year and four months. arly in the fourth 
century, Eusebius the ecclesiastical historian, maintamed that it 
continued between three and four years: this opinion was generally 
received, though the antient opinion was retained by Augustine. 
During the middle ages, no further inquiries appear to have beem 
made on this subject : and, after the Reformation, all the harmonisers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries assumed it for certain 
that Christ’s ministry lasted between three and four years. Bengel, 
however, in his German Harmony of the Gospels, published at 
Tubingen in 1736, reduced it to two years; and, three years before, 
Mr. Mann in his essay “ Of the true Years of the Birth and Death 
of Christ,” (London, 1733, 8vo.) revived the antient opinion that it 
lasted only one year. ‘This was also followed by Dr. Priestley in his 
Greek and English Harmonies. ‘The hypothesis of Eusebius was 
adopted by Archbishop Newcome, who maintained that one year 
was by far too short a period for the several progresses of Jesus 
Christ in Galilee, and the transactions conneeted with them: and 
Bishop Marsh. observes, that the Gospel of John presents. almost 
insuperable obstacles to the opinion of those who confine Christ’s 
ministry to one year. For, in order to effect this purpose, it is 
necessary to make omissions and transpositions in St. John’s Gospel, 
which are not warranted by the laws of criticism, but are attempted 
merely to support a previously assumed hypothesis. On the other 
hand, he thinks that the opinion, which makes Christ’s ministry to 
have continued three years (and which receives no support whatever 
from the three first Gospels) cannot be satisfactorily proved even 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. iii. part ii. p.47. Michaelis has given a harmonised 
table of the four Gospels (Introd. vol. Hi. parti. pp. 37—83.)}; which Bishop Marsb 
(part ii. p. 67.) pronounces. to be a very useful one, considered as a general index to the 
four Gospels. Dr. A. Clarke has reprinted Michaelis’s harmenised table at the end of his- 
Commentary on the Gospels 5. observing that it is useful to the reader of them, in pointing. 
out where the same transaction is mentioned by the evangelists, what they have ix commons, 
and what is pecaliar to each. Michaelis has generally followed Matthew’s account, with 
which the narratives of the other evangelists are collated. In 1821, an English Harmony 
was compiled by,.and printed at the expence of, Thomas Bowxrs, Esq. (for private dis— 
tribution only), intitled ‘ Diatessaron, or the History of our Lord Jesus Christ, compiled 
from the four Gospels, according to the Translation of Dr. Campbell, and in the order 
adopted by John David Michaelis, London,’ 8vo. In this beautifully executed volume, 
the compiler has made some slight variations. from the order of time followed by Michaelis 
in the harmonised table just mentioned. 
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from. the Gospel of Saint John, who at the utmost has noticed, or at 
least named, only three distinct passovers. ! 

Another opinion has lately been announced, with equal modesty: 
and learning, in a dissertation on “ The Chronology of our Saviour’s 
Life,” by the Rev. C. Benson, M. A. (Cambridge, 1819, 8vo.) The 
results of his investigation (which depends on minute chronological 
and critical discussions that do not admit of abridgment) are, that 
Herod died in the year of the Julian period 4711; and, consequently, 
that the birth of Christ took place a.s.P. 4709, in the spring (pro- 
bably in the month of April or May); that his baptism was performed 
in or about the month of November, A. J. Ρ. 4739, during the procu- 
ratorship of Pontius Pilate; that, agreeably to the indications of time 
contained in Saint John’s Gospel, the ministry of Jesus Christ lasted 
through three passovers, or ¢wo years and a half; and that he 
was crucified on the fifteenth day of the month Nisan (April 15th), 
A. J.P. 4742. 

From the difficulty of producing a harmony, complete in all its 
parts, some eminent critics (and among them the elegant and ac- 
complished expositor, Gilpin) have maintained that we ought to 
peruse the four several memoirs of Jesus Christ written by the evan- 
gelists, separately and distinctly; and that, by explaining them sepa- 
rately, the whole becomes more uniform. Archbishop Newcome, 
however, has ably vindicated, and proved, the utility and advantage 
of harmonies ; and with his observations, the present chapter shall 
conclude. A harmony, he remarks, has the following uses : — 

By the juxta-position of parallel passages, it is often the best 
comment; and it cannot but greatly alleviate the reader’s trouble, 
in his attempts to illustrate the phraseology and manner of the 
evangelists. It also shows that Mark, who inserts much new mat- 
ter, did not epitomise the Gospel of Matthew: and it affords plain 
indications, from the additions and omissions in John’s Gospel, that 
his was designed to be a supplemental history. Further, a harmony 
in many instances illustrates the propriety οἵ our Lord’s conduct 
and works. Thus, previously to the call of the four Apostles (Mark 
i. 16—20.) Andrew had been the Baptist’s disciple, and had received 
his testimony to Jesus (John i. 35. 40.) : Peter had been brought to 
Jesus by Andrew his brother (John i. 42.); and Jesus had shown 
more than human knowledge and more than human power (John 
i. 48. ii. 11.23. iii. 2. iv. 29.49, 50.) than what had probably fallen 
within the experience of these disciples, or at least must have gained 
their belief on the firmest grounds. So, the words of Christ (John 
v.21. 25.) are prophetically spoken before he had raised any from the 
dead; and his reproofs (Matt. xii. 34. Mark vii. 6.) are uttered 
after he had wrought miracles, during two feasts at Jerusalem. Nor 
was the jealousy of the Jewish rulers early awakened by the call of 
the twelve apostles to a stated attendance. ‘This event took place 
after our Lord had celebrated his second passover at Jerusalem, and 
when he was about to absent himself from that city for so long a 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol, ii, partii. p. 66: 
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period as eighteen months. In like manner, the seventy were not 
sent forth to show, throughout a wide tract of country, with what 
wisdom and power their Master endued them, till within about six 
months of our Lord’s crucifixion: and the scene of raising the dead, 
a kind of miracle which would have exasperated his enemies in pro- 
portion as it tended to exalt his prophetic character, was remote from 
Jerusalem, till the last passover approached. Lastly, strong pre- 
sumptions of the inspiration of the evangelists arise from an accurate 
comparison of the Gospels, from their being so wonderfully supple- 
mental to each other, in passages reconcilable only by the sugges- 
tion of a seemingly indifferent circumstance, and from their read 
agreement in the midst of a seeming disagreement. * Truth, like 
honesty, often neglects appearances: hypocrisy and imposture are 
always guarded.” ? 


1 West on the Resurrection, p. 278. (London edit. 1807. yo.) 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


BOOK I. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE, 


SECTION I. 
ON THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


I. Nature of Words. —Il. The Sense of Scripture defined: 1. The Li- 
teral Sense ; — 2. The Allegorical, Typical, and Parabolical Sense ; — 
3. The Moral Sense of Professor Kant, shown to be destitute of Foundation. 


Man, being formed for society, has received from his Creator the 
faculty of communicating to his fellow-men, by means of certain signs, 
the ideas conceived in his mind. Hence, his organs of speech are 
so constructed, that he is capable of forming certain articulate sounds, 
expressive of his conceptions ; and these, being fitly disposed together, 
constitute discourse: which, whether it be pronounced or written, 
must necessarily possess the power of declaring to others what he 
wishes they should understand. 

I. The vehicles, or signs, by which men communicate their thoughts 
to each other, are termed worps; whether these are orally uttered, 
or described by written characters; the idea, or notion, attached 
to any word, is its SIGNIFICATION ; and the ideas which are expressed 
by several words connected together, — that is, in entire sentences 
and propositions, and which ideas are produced in the minds of 
others, — are called the sENsE or proper meaning of words. Thus, 
if a person utter certain words, to which another individual attaches 
the same idea as the speaker, he is said to understand the latter, or to 
comprehend the sense of his words. If we transfer this to sacred 
subjects, we may define the sense of Scripture to be that conception 
of its meaning, which the Holy Spirit presents to the understanding 
of man, by means of the words of Scripture, and by means of the 
ideas comprised in those words. ! 


1 Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 7, (Andover, 1822.) 
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Every WorpD MUST HAVE SOME MEANING. 

Although in every language there are very many .words which 
admit of several meanings, yet in common parlance there is only 
one true sense attached to any word; which sense is indicated by the 
connection and series of the discourse, by its subject-matter, by the 
design of the speaker or writer, or by some other adjuncts, unless 
any ambiguity be purposely intended. ‘That the same usage obtains 
in the Sacred Writings there is no doubt whatever. In fact, the per- 
spicuity of the Scriptures requires this unity and simplicity of sense, 
in order to render intelligible to man the design of their Great 
Author, which could never be comprehended if a multiplicity of 
senses were admitted. In all other writings, indeed, besides the 
Scriptures, before we sit down to study them, we expect to find one 
single determinate sense and meaning attached to the words; from 
which we may be satisfied that we have attained their true meaning, 
and understand what the authors intended to say. Further, in com- 
mon life, no prudent and conscientious person, who either commits 
his sentiments to writing or utters any thing, intends that a diversity 
of meanings should be attached to what he writes or says: and, con- 
sequently, neither his readers, nor those who hear him, affix to it 
any other than the true and obvious sense. Now, if such be the 
practice in all fair and upright intercourse between man and man, is 
it for a moment to be supposed that God who has graciously vouch- 
safed to employ the ministry of men in order to make known his will 
to mankind, should have departed from this way of simplicity and 
truth? Few persons, we apprehend, will be found, in this enlight- 
ened age, sufficiently hardy to maintain the affirmative. ' 

II. The SENsE oF SCRIPTURE DEFINED. 

1. The Lrrerat Sense of any place of Scripture is that which the 
words signify, or require, in their natural and proper acceptation, 
without any trope, metaphor, or figure, and abstracted from any mystic 
meaning: ‘Thus, in 

Gen. i.1. We read that God created the heaven and the earth. ‘These 
words mean what they literally import, and are to be interpreted accord- 
ing to the letter. So, in John x. 30. we read, I and the Father are one; 
in which passage the deity of Christ, and his equality with God the Fa- 
ther, are so distinctly and unequivocally asserted, that it is difficult to 
conceive how any other than its proper and literal meaning could ever 
be given to it. 

The literal sense has also been termed the grammatical sense; the 
term grammatical having the same reference to the Greek language 
as the term Jéteral to the Latin, both referring to the elements of a 
word. Words may also be taken properly and physically, as in 
John i. 6. There was a man ‘whose name was John: this is called the 
proper literal sense. When, however, words are taken metaphori- 
cally and figuratively, that is, are diverted to a meaning which they 


1 Keillii Elementa Hermeneut. Nov. Test. p. 12. On this subject the reader may 
consult M. Winterberg’s “ Prolusio de interpretatione unica, unica, et certz persuasionis 
de doctrinz religionis veritate et amica consensionis caus4,” in Velthusen’s and Kuinoel’s 
Commentationes Theologice, vol. iy. pp. 420—438. 
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do not naturally denote, but which they nevertheless intend under 
some figure or form of speech,— as when the properties of one per- 
son or thing are attributed to another, — this is termed the tropical 
or figurative sense. ' 


“ Thus, when hardness is applied to stone, the expression is used liter- 
ally, in its proper and natural signification: — when it is applied to the 
heart, it is used figuratively, or in an improper acceptation. Yet the 
sense, allowing for the change of subject, is virtually the same, its appli- 
cation being only transferred from a physical to a moral quality.”? An 
example of this kind occurs in Ezek. xxxvi. 26. and xi. 19., where the 
heart of stone denotes a hard obdurate heart, regardless of divine ad- 
monitions, and the heart of flesh signifies a tender heart, susceptible of 
the best and holiest impressions. In like manner, in Zech. vii. 12., the 
obdurate Jews are said to have made their hearts as an adamant stone. 
Numerous similar expressions occur in the New as well as in the Old 
Testament, as in Luke xui. 32. John 1. 29. and xv. 5.; where Herod, for 
his craftiness and cruelty, is termed a fox; the Saviour of the world is 
called the Lamb of God, because to his great atoning sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world, the lamb, which was offered every morning and 
evening, had a typical reference; he is also called a vine, as all true 
Christians are designated the branches, te intimate that Christ is the sup- 
port of the whole church, and of every particular believer, — that, in the 
language of the New Testament, they are all implanted and grafted into 
him, that is, united to him by true faith and sincere leve, and that they 
all derive spiritual life and vigour from him. It were unnecessary to 
multiply examples of this kind, as every diligent reader of the Word of 
God will doubtless be able to recollect them. 


Further, the literal sense has been called the Historica SENsE, 
as conveying the meaning of the words and phrases used by a writer 
at a certain time. 


Thus, in the more antient books of the Old Testament, the word isles 
or islands signifies every inhabited region, particularly all the western 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and the seats of Japhet’s posterity, viz. 
the northern part of Asia, Asia Minor, and Europe, together with some 
other regions. Of this sense of the word we have examples in Gen. x. 5. 
Isa. xi. 11. xx. 6. xxiii. 6. xxiv. 15. xlii. 15. Ixvi.19. Ezekiel xxvi.15. 
18. xxvil.3—7.15.35. But, in a later age, it denotes islands properly 
so called, as in Esther x. 1., and, perhaps, Jer. xlvii. 4. (marginal 
rendering.)? Again, the phrase, to possess or inherit the land, which 
is of very frequent occurrence in the Old Testament, if we consider it 
historically, that is, with reference to the history of the Jewish nation, 
means simply, to hold the secure and undisturbed possession of the pro- 
mised land ; and in the New Testament, the phrase to “ follow Christ” 
must in like manner be understood historically in some passages of the 


1 «¢ The tropical sense is no other than the figurative sense. As we say, in language 
derived from the Greek, that a trope is used when a word is turned from its literal or 
grammatical sense : so we say, in language derived from the Latin, that a figwre is then 
used, because in such cases the meaning of the word assumes a new form. The same 
opposition, therefore, which is expressed by the terms literal sense and figurative sense, is 
expressed also by the terms grammatical sense and tropical sense.’’ Bishop Marsh’s 
Lect. partiii. p. 67. 

2 Bishop Vanmildert’s Bamp. Lect. p. 222. 

3 Jahn, Enchiridion Hermeneutic Generalis, p.24., who cites Michaelis’s Spicilegium 
Geographie Hebree Extere, parti. pp. 131—143., and also his Supplementum ad 
Lexica Hebraica, pp. 68, 69. 
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Gospels; implying no more than that the persons there mentioned followed 
the Lord Jesus Christ in his progresses, and were auditors of his publie 
instructions, precisely as the apostles followed him from place to place, 
and heard his doctrine. ! 

Interpreters now speak of the true sense of a passage, by calling 
it the Grammatico-HistoricaL SENSE: and exegesis, founded on 
the nature of language, is called grammatico-historical. ‘The object 
in using this compound name is, to show that both grammatical and 
historical considerations are employed in making out the sense of a 
word or passage. 

2. Where, besides the direct or immediate signification of a pas- 
sage, whether literally or figuratively expresed, there is attached to 
it a more remote or recondite meaning, this is termed the ΜΈΡΙΑΤΕ, 
Sprritua, or Mystricat SENSE”: and this sense is founded, not on a 
transfer of words from one signification to another, but on the entire 
application of the matter itself to a different subject. 

Thus, what is said /iterally in Exod. xxx. 10. and Levit.xvi. concerning 
the High Priest’s entrance into the most holy place on the day of expi- 
ation, with the blood of the victim, we are taught by St. Paul to under- 
stand spiritually of the entrance of Jesus Christ into the presence of God 
with his own blood. (Heb. ix. 7—20.) 

The spiritual sense of Scripture has frequently been divided into 
allegorical, typical, and parabolical. ‘The reason of this mode of clas- 
sifications, as well as of some other minor distinctions, does not suf- 
ficiently appear. Since, however, it has obtained a place in almost 
every treatise on the interpretation of the Scriptures, it may not be 
irrelevant to define and illustrate these senses by a few examples. 

(1.) The ALLEGoRicaL SENSE is, when the Holy Scriptures, be- 
sides the literal sense, signify any thing belonging to faith or spzrztual 
doctrine. 

Such is the sense which is required rightly to understand Gal. iv. 24. 
ἃ τινὰ ἐστιν αλληγορουμενα; which things are allegorically spoken, or, which 
things are thus allegorised by me ; that is, under the veil of the literal 
sense they further contain a spiritual or mystical sense. 


(2.) The Typicat SENsE is, when, under external objects or pro- 
phetic visions, secret things, whether present or future, are repre- 
sented ; especially when certain transactions recorded in the Old 
Testament presignify or adumbrate those related in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Thus, in Psal. xcv. 11., the words “ they should not enter into my rest,” 


literally understood, signify the entrance of the Israelites into the pro- 
mised land; but, spiritually aud typically, the entering into the rest and 


1 Many additional instances might be offered, if the limits of this work would permit. 
The reader, who is desirous of fully investigating the historic sense of Scripture, will 
derive much solid benefit from Dr. Storr’s Disquisition de Sensu Historico, in vol. i. 
(pp: 1—88.) of his “ Opuscula Academica ad Interpretationem Librorum Sacrorum 
pertinentia,”’ Svo. Tubingen, 1796. 

2 “ Dicitur mysticus,” says a learned and sensible Roman Catholic writer, ‘a μύω, 
claudo ; quia licet non semper fidei mysteria comprehendat, magis tamen occultus, et clau- 
sus est, quam literalis, qui per verba rite intellecta facilius innotescit.”” Adami Viser, 
Hermeneutica Sacra Novi Testamenti, parsii. pp. 51, 52. \ See also Jahn’s Enchiridion 
Hermeneutice Generalis, pp.41, 42.; and Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, p.222- 
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enjoyment of heaven, through the merits and mediation of Christ, as is 
largely shown in the epistle to the Hebrews, chapters iii. and iv. 


(3.) The ParasoxicaL SENSE is, when, besides the plainand obvious 
meaning of the thing related, an occult or spiritual sense is intended. 
As this chiefly occurs in passages of a moral tendency, the parabolic 
has by some writers been termed the moral or tropological sense. 


Of this description is the parable of the talents: the design of which is 
to show that the duties which men are called to perform are suited to 
their situations and the talents which they severally receive ; that what- 
ever a good man possesses he has received from God, as well as the 
ability to improve that good; and that the grace and temporal mercies 
of God are suited to the power which a man has of improving them. 
Thus, also, the injunction in Deut. xxv. 4., relative to muzzling the ox 
while treading out the corn, is explained by St. Paul with reference to 
the right of maintenance of ministers of the Gospel. (1 Cor. ix. 9—11.) 


It were easy to multiply examples of each of the different senses 
here mentioned ; but as they have all one common foundation, and 
as we shall have occasion to adduce others in the course of the fol- 
lowing pages, when stating the rules for interpreting the sense of 
Scripture after it has been ascertained, the instances above quoted may 
suffice to illustrate the distinctions subsisting between them. ! 

3. The Mora Sense or interpretation, advocated by the late 
Professor Kant, of Berlin, (whose philosophical system has obtained 
many followers on the Continent) consists in setting aside the laws of 
grammatical and _ historical interpretation, and attributing a moral 
meaning to those passages of Scripture; which, agreeably to gram- 
matical interpretation, contain nothing coincident with the moral 
dictates of unassisted reason. According to this hypothesis, nothing 
more is necessary, than that it be posszble to attach a moral meaning 
to the passage; — it is of little moment, how forced or unnatural 
it may be. Against this mode of interpretation (which is here 
noticed in order to put the student on his guard) the following 
weighty objections have been urged : — 

(1.) Such a mode of explaining Scripture, does not deserve the 
name of an interpretation: for this moral interpreter does not in- 
quire, what the Scriptures actually do teach by their own declar- 
ations, but what they ought to teach, agreeably to his opinions. 

(2.) The principle is incorrect, which is assumed as the basis of 
this mode of interpretation: viz. that the grammatical sense of a 
passage of Scripture cannot be admitted, or at least is of no use in 


1 Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 13—44. Viser, Hermeneutica Sacra, Nov. Test. pars ii. 
pp- 1—150. J. E. Pfeiffer, Institutiones Hermeneutice Sacre, pp. 122—132. Aug. 
Pfeiffer, Herm. Sacr. cap. iii. (Op. tom. ii. pp. 633—638.) Ernesti Institutio Interpretis 
Novi Test. pp. 14—30. .4th edit.) Mori Acroases Academice super Hermeneutica Nov. 
Test. tom. i. pp. 27—73. J. B.-Carpzovii, Prime Linez Herm. Sac. p. 24. Alber, 
Institutiones Hermeneutice Nov. Test. tom. i. pp. 44—46. Bishop Middleton on the 
Greek Article, pp. 580—590. Bishop Marsh’s Lect. part iii. lect. xv. and xvi. pp. 42 
—78.; and Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, Serm. vii. pp. 217—232. and notes, 
pp. 385—396. ‘The two writers, last cited, have illustrated the sense of Scripture, by 
‘applying it to the discussion of some important controversial points between Protestants 
and Romanists, which the limits of a practical work will not admit of being noticed. 
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ethics, whenever it contains a sentiment, which reason alone could 
not discover and substantiate. 

(3.) Such a mode of interpretation is altogether unnecessary : for 
the Bible is abundantly sufficient for our instruction in religion and 
morality, if its precepts are construed as applying directly or by 
consequence to the moral necessities of every man. And, although 
there are passages of difficult explanation in the Bible, as might 
naturally be expected from the antiquity and peculiar languages of 
the Scriptures; yet, in most instances these passages do not relate to 
doctrines ; and, when they do, the doctrines in question are gene- 
rally taught in other and plainer passages. 

(4.) As, on this plan, the mere possibility of attaching a moral 
import to a text is regarded as sufficient for considering it as a true 
signification ; almost every passage must be susceptible of a mul- 
titude of interpretations, as was the case during the reign of the 
mystical and allegorical mode of interpretation, which has long since 
been exploded. This must produce confusion in religious instruc- 
tion, want of confidence in the Bible, and, indeed, a suspicion as to 
its divine authority: for this must be the natural effect of the moral 
of interpretation on the majority of minds. 

(5.) Lastly, if such a mode of interpreting the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity should prevail, it is not seen how insincerity and deceit, on 
the part of interpreters, are to be detected and exposed.’ 


SECTION II. 


GENERAL RULES FOR INVESTIGATING THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


SINCE words compose sentences, and from these, rightly under- 
stood, the meaning of an author is to be collected, it is necessary that 
we ascertain the individual meaning of words before we proceed 
further to investigate the sense of Scripture. In the prosecution of 
this important work, we may observe, generally, that as the same 
method and the same principles of interpretation are common both 
to the sacred volume and to the productions of uninspired man, 
consequently the signification of words in the Holy Scriptures must 
be sought precisely in the same way in which the meaning of words in 
other works usually is or ought to be sought. Hence also it follows, 
that the method of investigating the signification of words in the 
Bible is no more arbitrary than it is in other books, but is in like 
manner regulated by certain laws, drawn from the nature of lan- 
guages. And since no text of Scripture has more than one meaning, 
we must endeavour to find out that one true sense precisely in the 
same manner as we would investigate the sense of Homer or any 
other antient writer; and in that sense, when so ascertained, we 


1 Schmucker’s Elementary Course of Biblical Theology, vol. i. pp. 272,273. (An- 
dover, North America, 1827.) Alber, Institutiones Hermeneut. Noy. ‘est. vol. i. 
pp. 90—93, 
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ought to acquiesce, unless, by applying the just rules of interpret- 
ation, it can be shown that the meaning of the passage had been mis- 
taken, and that another is the only just, true, and critical sense of 
the place. This principle, duly considered, would alone be sufficient 
for investigating the sense of Scripture ; but as there are not wanting 


persons who reject it altogether, and as it may, perhaps, appear too 


generally expressed, we shall proceed to consider it more minutely 
in the following observations. * 


1. Ascertain the usus loquendi, or notion affixed to a word by the persons 
in general, by whom the language either is now or formerly was spoken, and 
especially in the particular connection in which such notion is affixed. 


The meaning of a word used by any writer, is the meaning affixed to it by those for 
whom he immediately wrote. For there is a kind of natural compact between those who 
write and those who speak a language; by which they are mutually bound to use words 
in a certain sense: he, therefore, who uses such words in a different signification, in a 
manner violates that compact, and is in danger of leading men into error, contrary to the 
design of God, “who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth.” (1 Tim. ii. 4.) The aids for investigating the usus loquendi being considered in 
the ensuing chapter, it will be sufficient to observe in illustration of the present canon, that 

(1.) The books of the Old and New Testament, are, each, to be frequently and care- 
fully read, and the subjects therein treated are to be compared together, in order that we 
may ascertain the meaning of what the authors thought and wrote. 

They, who wish to attain an accurate knowledge of the philosophical notions of Plato, 
Aristotle, or any other of the antient Grecian sages, will not consult the later Platonic 
writers, or the scholastic authors who depended wholly on the authority of Aristotle, and 
whose knowledge of his works was frequently very imperfect, but will rather peruse the 
writings of the philosophers themselves: — in like manner, the books of the Old and New 
Testament are to be constantly and carefully perused and weighed by him, who is sincerely 
desirous to obtain a correct knowledge of their important contents. For, while we collate 
the expressions of each writer, we shall be enabled to harmonise those passages which treat 
on the same topics; and may reasonably hope to discover their true sense. Some foreign 
biblical critics, however, (who, in their zeal to accommodate the immutable truths of 
Scripture to the standard of the present age, would divest the Christian dispensation of its 
most important doctrines,) have asserted that, in the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
all reference to the New Testament is to be excluded. But, unless we consult the latter, 
there are passages in the Old Testament, whose meaning cannot be fully apprehended. 
To mention only one instance, out of many that might be adduced : —in Gen. i. 26, 27. 
God is said to have created man after his own image: this passage (which, it should be re- 
collected, describes man in his primeval state of spotless innocence, before he became 
corrupted by the fall,) the divines in question affirm, must be interpreted according to the 
crude and imperfect notions entertained by the antient heathen nations concerning the 
Deity !? But, if we avail ourselves of the information communicated in the New Testa- 
ment (as we are fully warranted to do by the example of Christ and his inspired apostles), 
we shall be enabled to form a correct notion of the divine image intended by the sacred 
historian: viz. that it consisted in righteousness, true holiness, and knowledge, See 
Eph. iv. 24. and Col. iii. 10. 

(2.) It is also indispensable that we lay aside, in many instances, that more accurate 
knowledge which we possess of natural things, in order that we may fully enter into the 
meaning of different parts of the sacred writings. 


1 The following rules are chiefly drawn from Chladenius’s Institutiones Exegetice, 
pp- 238—242.; Jahn’s Enchiridion Hermeneutic Sacre, pp. 384-598, Langii Her- 
meneutica Sacra, pp. 16. et seq. Rambachii Institutiones Hermeneutice Sacre, p. 53. 
et seq. ; and Semler’s Apparatus ad Liberalem Novi Testamenti Interpretationem, p,179, 
et seq. Scealso J. E. Pfeiffer’s Inst. Herm. Sacr. p. 349. et seq. 

2 How crude, imperfect, and erroneous these views of the Heathens were respecting 
the Almighty, has been shown at great length by various eminent advocates for the truth 
of the divine origin of Revelation; but no one has discussed it more elaborately than Dr. 
Leland, in his ““ Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, as shown from the 
state of Religion in the Heathen World.” 1768. 8vo. Reprinted at Glasgow in 1819, 
in 2vols. A compendious notice of the heathen notions respecting the Deity is given in 
Vol. I. pp. 4—8. 
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The antient Hebrews being altogether ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with many 
things, the nature of which is now fullyexplored and well known, it were absurd to apply 
our more perfect knowledge to the explanation of things which are related according to the 
limited degrees of knowledge they possessed. Hence it is not necessary that we should at- 
tempt to illustrate the Mosaic account of the creation according to the Copernican system 
of the universe, which the experiments of philosophers have shown to be the true one. As 
the Scriptures were composed with the express design of making the divine will known to 
man, the sacred authors might, and did, make use of popular expressions and forms of 
speech, then in use among the persons or people whom they addressed ; the philosophical 
truth of which they neither affirmed nor denied. 


2. The received signification of a word is to be retained, unless weighty 
and necessary reasons require that it should be abandoned or neglected. 


We shall be justified in rejecting the received meaning of a word in the following 
cases ; viz. 

(1.) If such meaning clash with any doctrine revealed in the Scriptures. 

Thus, according to our authorised English version, Eli’s feeble reproaches of his pro- 
fligate sons served only to lull them into security, because the Lorp would slay them (1 Sam. 
ii. 25.), the meaning of which rendering is, to make their continuance in sin the effect of 
Jehovah’s determination to destroy them; and thus apparently support the horrid tenet, 
that God wills his creatures to commit crimes, because he is determined to display his 
justice in their destruction. It is true that the ordinarily received meaning of the He- 
brew particle »> (Κ1) is, because ; but in this instance it ought to be rendered therefore, or 
though', which makes their wilful and impenitent disobedience the cause of their de- 
struction, and is in unison with the whole tenor of the Sacred Writings. The proper ren- 
dering, therefore, of this passage is, Notwithstanding, they hearkened not unto the voice of 
their father. Tarrrrore the Lorp would slay them. 

(2.) If a certain passage require a different explanation from that which it appears to pre- 
sent: as Mal. iv. 5,6. compared with Luke i. 17. and Matt. xi. 14. 

(3.) If the thing itself will not admit of a tropical or figurative meaning being affixed 
to the word. 


5. Where a word has several significalions in common use, that must be selected which 
best suits the passage in question, and which is consistent with an author's known cha- 
racter, sentiments, and situation, and the known circumstances under which he wrote. 


For instance, the word Bxioop, which in various accounts is very significant in the 
Sacred Writings, denotes —our natural descent from one common family, in Acts xvii. 26. ; 
— death in Heb. xii. 4.; the Sufferings and Death of Christ, considered as an atonement for 
the souls of sinners, in Rom. v. 9. and Eph. i. 7.; and also as the procuring cause of our 
justification in Rom. v. 9., and of our sanctification in Heb, ix. 14. 2 


4. Although the force of particular words can only be derived from etymology, yet 
too much confidence must not be placed in that frequently uncertain science. 

5. The distinctions between words, which are apparently synonymous, should be care- 
fully examined and considered. 


In the Latin language many words are accounted perfectly synonymous, which, how- 
ever, only partially accord together. Thus, a person whose discourse is cut short, is said 
to be silent (silere) ; and one, who has not begun to speak, is said to hold his tongue (tacere). 
Cicero, speaking of beauty, observes, that there are two kinds of it ; the one dignified and 
majestic (dignitas) ; the other soft and graceful (venustas) ; the latter to be considered pro- 
per to women, the former to men.3 The same remark will apply to the language of 
Scripture. For instance, in the 119th Psalm there are not fewer than ten different words, 
pointing out the word of God; viz. Law, Way, Word, Statutes, Judgments, Command- 
ments, Precepts, Testimonies, Righteousness, and Truth or Faithfulness. | Now all these 
words, though usually considered as synonymous, are not literally synonymous, but refer 
to some latent and distinguishing properties of the Divine Word, whose manifold excel- 


1 Noldius, in his work on Hebrew particles, has shown that >) (kr) has the meaning of 
therefore, in a great number of instances, among which he quotes this very passage. He 
has also adduced others, where it evidently means ¢thowgh. Purver adopts the latter, and 
thus translates the clause in question: — Notwithstanding they would not hearken to the 
voice of their father, ruoucn the Lord should slay them. 

.2 For the various meanings of the word blood, see the Index of the Symbolical Lan- 
guage of Scripture, voce Broop, in the fourth volume of this work. 

3 Cum autem pulchritudinis duo genera sint, quorum in altero venustas sit, in altero 
dignitas ; venustatem muliebrem ducere debemus; dignitatem virilem, Cicero de Offi- 
ciis, lib, i, c. xxxvi. (op. tom, xii. p. 57. ed. Bipont.) 
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lencies and perfections are thus illustrated with much elegant variety of diction. In the 
New Testament we meet with similar instances, as in Col. ii. 22. evtaAmara και διδασκαλίας 
ανϑρωπων, the commandments and doctrines of men. Doctrines in this passage include 
truths propounded to be believed or known; Commands imply laws, which direct what 
is to be done or avoided: the latter depend upon and are derived from the former. The 
apostle is speaking of the traditions taught by the elders, and the load of cumbrous cere- 
monies commanded by them, in addition to the significant rites prescribed in the law of 
Moses. In Rom. xiv. 13. mpookoupa, a stumbling block, means a slighter cause of οἵ- 
fence, viz. that which wounds and disturbs the conscience of another; σκανδαλον, an oc- 
casion to fall, means a more weighty cause of offence, that is, such as may cause any one 
to apostatise from the Christian faith, Similar examples occur in 1 Tim. ii. 1, and 
1 Pet. iv. 3.! 


6. The epithets introduced by the sacred writers, are also to be carefully 
weighed and considered, as all of them have either a declarative or explan- 
atory force, or serve to distinguish one thing from another, or unite these 
two characters together. . 

The epithets of Scripture then are : 

(1.) Exegetical or Explanatory, that is, such as declare the nature and 
properties of a thing, 


Thus, in Tit. ii. 11, the grace of God is termed saving, not indeed as if there were any 
other divine grace bestowed on man, that was not saving ; but because the grace of God 
revealed in the Gospel is the primary and true source of eternal life. Similar epithets 
occur in 2 Tim. i. 9. in which our calling is styled holy: in 1 Pet. iv. 3. where idolatry 
is termed abominable, and in 1 Pet. ii. 9. where the Gospel is called the mavellous light 
of God, because it displays so many amazing scenes of divine wonders. 


(2.) Diacritical or Distinctive, that is, such as distinguish one thing 
from another. 


For instance, in 1 Pet. v. 4. the crown of future glory is termed a never-fading crown, 
apapaytivos, to distinguish it from that corruptible crown which, in the Grecian games, was 
awarded to the successful candidate. In like manner, genuine faith, in 1 Tim. i. 5, is 
called wndissembled, avuroxpitos; God, in the same chapter, (v. 17.) is designated the 
King incorruptible, Βασιλεὺς apSaptos; and in Rom. xii. 1. Christians dedicating them- 
selves to God, is termed a reasonable service, λατρεια λογικὴ, in contradistinction to the 
Jewish worship, which chiefly consisted in the sacrifice of irrational creatures. 


(3.) Both Explanatory and Distinctive, as in Rom. ix. 5. 


Where Christ is called God blessed for ever. By which epithet both his diyine nature 
is declared, and he is eminently distinguished from the Gentile deities. Similar examples 
occur in John xvii. 11. (compared with Luke xi. 11—18.) where God is termed Holy 
Father; in 1 John y. 20. where Christ is styled the trwe God, as also the Great God in 
Tit. ii. 13. and Heb, ix. 14. where the Holy Spirit is denominated the Eternal Spirit. 


7. General terms are used sometimes in their whole extent, and some- 
times in a restricted sense, and whether they are to be understood in the one 
way or in the other, must depend upon the scope, subject-matter, context, and 
parallel passages. 


Thus, in 1 Thess. iii. 8. St. Paul, speaking to the Thessalonians, says, Now we live, if 
(more correctly, when) ye stand fast in the Lord. The word live, in this passage, is not 
to be understood in its whole extent, as implying that the apostle’s physical life or exist- 
ence depended on their standing fast in the Lord, but must be understood in a limited 
sense. It is as if he had said, ‘* Your steadfastness in the faith gives me new life and 
comfort. I now feel that I live to some purpose — I relish and enjoy life — since my 
labour in the Gospel is not in vain.’’ ‘That this is the true meaning of the apostle, is 
evident both from the subject-matter and from the context: for Saint Paul, filled with 
deep anxiety lest the Thessalonians should have been induced to depart from the faith by the 
afflictions which they had to endure, had sent Timothy to raise and comfort them. Haying 
heard of their constancy in the faith, he exclaims, Now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord, 


8. The most simple sense is always that which is the genuine meaning’. 


This remark is so obvious as to require no illustrative example. Where indeed twa 
meanings or senses present themselves, without doing any violence to the words or to their 


1 Qn the subject of words commonly thought synonymous, see Dr. Campbell’s Diksert. 
ation prefixed to his translation of the Gospels, vol. i. pp. 164—240. edit. 1807. 
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scope and connection, and to the subject-matter, &c. in such case the different arguments 
for and against each meaning must be carefully discussed, and that meaning which is 
supported by the most numerous and weighty arguments, and is found to be the most 
probable, must be preferred, as being the genuine sense. Yet, simple and obvious as 
this canon confessedly is, it is perpetually violated by the modern school of inter- 
preters in Germany, at the head of which stand the names of Professors Semler, Bauer, 
Paulus, Wegscheider, Eichhorn, and others; against whose tenets the unwary student 
cannot be sufficiently put upon his guard, on account of the great celebrity which some 
of these writers have justly acquired for their profound philological attainments. The 
teachers of this school assert that there is no such thing as a divine revelation in the sense 
attached to this word by Christians ; and that the miracles recorded in the Scriptures are 
merely natural occurrences, exaggerated and embellished by those who have related them. 
According to these anti-supernaturalists, the whole of the doctrines of Scripture consist 
either of the precepts of nature clothed in obscure expressions, or of absolutely false doc- 
trines invented by the sacred writers, who were men subject to error like ourselves, and 
(what they say is still worse) who were deprived of that mass of knowledge which con- 
stitutes the glory of our age. To confirm the preceding observations by a few examples : 

(1.) According to Eichhorn, the account of the creation and fall of man is merely a poe- 
tical, philosophical speculation of some ingenious person, on the origin of the world and of 
evil. 1 So, in regard to the offering up of Isaac by Abraham ; he says, ‘¢ The Godhead 
could not have required of Abraham so horrible a crime ; and there can be no justification, 
palliation, or excuse for this pretended command of the Divinity.” He then explains it. 
«* Abraham dreamed that he must offer up Isaac, and according to the superstition of the 
times, regarded it as a divine admonition. He prepared to execute the mandate, which 
his dream had conveyed to him. Α lucky accident (probably the rustling of a ram who 
was entangled in the bushes) hindered it; and this, according to antient idiom, was also 
the voice of the divinity.” 5 

(2.) The same writer represents the history of the Mosaic legislation, at mount Sinai, 
in a curious manner. Moses ascended to the top of Sinai, and kindled a fire there, (how he 
found wood on this barren rock, or raised it to the top, Eichhorn does not tell us,) a fire 
consecrated to the worship of God, before which he prayed. Here an unexpected and 
tremendous thunder-storm occurred. He seized the occasion, to proclaim the laws which 
he had composed in his retirement, as the statutes of Jehovah; leading the people to 
believe that Jehovah had conversed with him. Not that he was a deceiver ; but he really 
believed, that the occurrence of such a thunder-storm was a sufficient proof of the fact, 
that Jehovah had spoken to him, or sanctioned the work in which he had been engaged.|$ 
The prophecies of the Old Testament are, according to him, patriotic wishes, expressed 
with all the fire and elegance of poetry, for the future prosperity, and a future deliverer of 
the Jewish nation. 4 

(3.) In like manner, C, F, Ammon, who was formerly professor of theology at Erlangen, 
tells us, in respect to the miracle of Christ’s walking on the water, that “ to walk on the sea, 
is not to stand on the waves, as on the solid ground, as Jerom dreams, but to walk through 
the waves so far as the shoals reached, and then toswim.’’ 5 So, in regard to the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes ®, he says, that Jesus probably distributed some loaves and fishes 
which he had, to those who were around him; and thus excited, by his example, others 
among the multitude, who had provisions, to distribute them in like manner. 7 

(4.) Thiess, in his commentary on the Acts, explains the miraculous effusion of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost 8, in the following manner: ‘ It is not uncommon,” says 
he, “‘in those countries, for a violent: gust of wind to strike on a particular spot or 
house. Such a gust is commonly accompanied by the electric fluid ; and the sparks of 
this are scattered all around. These float about the chamber, become apparent, and light 
upon the disciples. They kindle into enthusiasm at this ; and believe the promise of their 
Master is now to be performed. This enthusiasm spectators assemble to witness; and 
instead of preaching as before in Hebrew, each one uses his own native tongue to pro- 
claim his feelings.” 

(5.) The same Thiess9, represents the miraculous cure by Peter, of the man who was 
lame from his birth, in a very singular way. ‘ This man,” says he, “ was lame only 
according to report. He never walked at all ; so, the people believed that he could not walk 
«οὐ οἴου and John, being more sagacious, however, threatened him. < In the name of the 
Messiah,’ said they, ‘ Stand up.” The word Messiah had a magical power. He stood up. 
Now they saw that he could walk. To prevent the compassion of men from being turned 


1 Urgeschichte passim. 2 Bibliothek. Band. i. 5. 45, ἄς, 
3 Bibliothek. Band.i. Theil. 1. 5, 76, &c. 


4 Prophetem, Bibliothek. Einleit. passim. 
* Pref. to edit, of Ernesti Inst. Interpret. p, 12. 6 Matt. xiv. 15. 
7 P. 16. 8 Actsii. 9 Comm. on chap. iii. - 
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into rage (at his deceit), he chose the most sagacious party, and connected himself with 
the apostles.” 

(6.) The case of Ananias falling down dead, is thus represented by the same writer : 
“*¢ Ananias fell down terrified ; but probably he was carried out and buried while still alive.” 
Heinrichs, however, who produces this Comment of Thiess, relates another mode of ex- 
plaining the occurrence in question ; viz. that Peter stabbed Ananias ; ““ which does not at 
all disagree with the vehement and easily-exasperated temper of Peter.” It is, however, 
but just to Heinrichs to state that he has expressed his decided disapprobation of this 
pretended interpretation. ! 

(7.) Professor De Wette, in his treatise De Morte Christi Expiatoria, (on the atonement 
of Christ,) represents Christ as disappointed, that the Jews would not hearken to him as 
a moral teacher simply ; which was the first character he assumed, Christ then assumed the 
character of a prophet, and asserted his divine mission, in order that the Jews might be in- 
duced to listen tohim. Finding that they would not do this, and that they were determined 
to destroy him, in order not to lose the whole object of his mission, and to convert neces- 
sity into an occasion of giving himself credit, he gave out, that his death itself would be 
expiatory 4 2 

9. Since it is the design of interpretation to render in our own language 
the same discourse which the sacred authors originally wrote in Hebrew or 
Greek, it is evident that our interpretation or version, to be correct, ought 
not to affirm or deny more than the inspired penmen affirmed or denied at 
the time they wrote ; consequently we should be more willing to take a sense 

Srom Scripture than to bring one to it. 


This is one of the most antient laws of interpretation extant, and cannot be sufficiently 
kept in mind, lest we should teach for doctrines the commandments of men, and impose 
our narrow and limited ¢ mceptions instead of the broad and general declarations of Scrip- 
ture. For want of attending to this simple rule, how many forced and unnatural inter- 
pretations have been put upon the Sacred Writings! — interpretations alike contradictory 
to the express meaning of other passages of Scripture, as well as derogatory from every 
idea we are taught to conceive of the justice and mercy of the Most High. [Ὁ will suffice 
to illustrate this remark by one single instance: In John iii. 16,17. we read that ‘* God so 
loved the worxp, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him shall not 
perish but have everlasting life: for God sent not his Son to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved.’ ‘The plain, obvious, and literal sense of this passage, 
as well as of its whole context, is, that the whole of mankind, including both Jews and 
Gentiles, without any exception in favour of individuals, were in a ruined state, about to 
perish everlastingly and utterly without the power of rescuing themselves from destruction ; 
that God provided for their rescue and salvation by giving his Son to die for them; and 
that all who believe in him, that is, who believe what God has spoken concerning Christ, 
his sacrifice, the end for which it was offered, and the way in which it is to be applied in 
order to become effectual ; that all who thus believe shall not only be exempted from eternal 
perdition, but shall also ultimately have everlasting life, in other words, be brought to eternal 
glory. Yet how are these “ good tidings of great joy to all people,” narrowed and re- 
stricted by certain expositors, who adopt the hypothesis that Jesus Christ was given for the 
elect alone / How, indeed, could God be said to love those, to whom he denies the means 
of salvation, and whom he destines by an irrevocable decree to eternal misery? And what 
violence are such expositors compelled to do to the passage in question in order to recon- 
cile it to their preconceived notions! They are obliged to interpret that comprehensive 
word, the world, by a synecdoche of a part for the whole; and thus say, that it means the 
nobler portion of the world, namely the elect, without calling to their aid those other pa- 


1 Nov. Test, Koppianum, vol. iii. Partic. ii. pp. 355—357, &c. 

2 For the preceding examples, the absurdity and extravagance of which are too obvious 
to require any comment, the author is indebted to the researches of Professor Stuart in 
his letters to the Rev. W. E. Channing (pp. 144, 145. 147,) Andover (North Ame- 
rica), 1819. 12mo. On the topic above discussed, the reader will find some painfully- 
interesting details in Mr. Jacob’s Agricultural and Political Tour in Germany (London, 
1820, 4to.), pp. 208—212. ; in the Magasin Evangélique, (Généve, 1820, 8vo.) tome ii. 
pp- 26—32.; in Dr. J. P. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. ii. part ii. 
pp. 634, 635.; and Mr. Rose’s Discourses on the State of the Protestant Religion in Ger- 
many. It is proper to add, that the system of obscurity and impiety above noticed has 
met with able refutations: and Kuinoél, whose commentary on the historical books of the 
New Testament (noticed in another part of this work) was composed principally for 
Germans, has given abstracts of these refutations. — On the subject of the Mythical Inter- 
pretation of Scripture, as it is termed, see the nore at the end of this volume, 
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rallel passages of Scripture, in which the above consolatory truth is explicitly affirmed in 
other words. A similar instance occurs in Matt. xviii. 11., where Jesus Christ is said to 
have ‘‘ come to save that which was lost,’? to awoAwAos; which word, as its meaning is 
not restricted by the Holy Spirit, is not to be interpreted in a restricted sense, and con- 
sequently must be taken in its most obvious and universal sense. In this way we are to 
understand Deut. xxvii. 26. and Isa. Ixiv. 6. 

10. Before we conclude upon the sense of a text, so as to prove any thing 
by it, we must be sure that such sense is not repugnant to natural reason. 

If such sense be repugnant to natural reason, it cannot be the true meaning of the 
Scriptures: for God is the original of natural truth, as well as of that which comes by 
particular revelation. ‘No proposition, therefore, which is repugnant to the fundamental 
principles of reason, can be the sense of any part of the word of God ; and that which is 
false and contrary to reason, can no more be true and agreeable to the revelations contained 
in the Sacred Writings, than God (who is the author of one as well as the other) can con- 
tradict himself. Whence it is evident that the words of Jesus Christ, — This is my body, 
and This is my blood, — (Matt. xxvi. 26. 28.) are not to be understood in that sense, which 
makes for the doctrine of transubstantiation: because it is impossible that contradictions 
should be true ; and we cannot be more certain that any thing is true, than we are that 
that doctrine is false. 


SECTION III. 
OF EMPHASES. 


I. Nature of Emphasis. — Its different Kinds.— 11. VerpaL EMPHASES. 
1. Emphases of the Greek Article. —2. Emphases of other Words.— 
3. Emphatic Adverbs.—Il]. μαι, Empnases.— IV. General Rules 
Sor the Investigation of Emphases. 


1. Narure or Empuasis: —its different kinds. 

In the use of language, cases arise where the ordinary signification 
of a word receives a certain accession (auctarium) or idea, which such 
word has not of itself. This accession may be effected in two ways; 
the first consists in an honorary or in a degrading sense, according to 
the usage and opinion of men; of this kind of accession it would 
be irrelevant to treat in this place. The second class of words com- 
prises those which receive an accession or augmentation in the extent 
or force of meaning. ‘These constitute what may with propriety be 
called EMpHATIC WorDS. Emphasis, therefore, may be thus defined: 
—An accession to the ordinary signification of a word, either as to the” 
extent or force of its meaning. 
᾿ς Thus, when the Jews speak of Moses, they simply term him the Pro- 
phet. In like manner, the antient Greeks call Demosthenes, the Orator ; 
Plato, the Philosopher; Homer, the Poet, by way of eminence. These 
respective appellations are emphatic. The title of —the Prophet—given 
by the Jews to Moses, signifies that he was the first of the Jewish pro- 
phets, and of such distinguished dignity, that there arose no subsequent 
prophet in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face, and 
conversed mouth to mouth. (Deut. xxxiv. 10. Numb. xi. 8.) ! 

Emphases are either verbal, that is, such as occur in words both 
separately and together, or real, that is, such as appear in the 
magnitude and sublimity of the thing described by words. ‘The 


1 Ernesti, Inst. Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 40, 41. Mori Hermeneut. Noy. Test. Acro- 
ases, tom. i, pp. 323, 324, Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 27. 
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propriety of this division has been contested by Huet, Ernesti’, and 
some others, who affirm that emphases subsist in words only, and 
not in things, and that in things grandeur and sublimity alone are 
to be found. On this clasification, however, there is a difference of 
opinion: and Longinus himself; who has placed emphases among 
the sources of the sublime, seems to have admitted that they exist 
also in things. In the first instance, unquestionably, they are to be 
sought in words, sometimes in particles, and also in the Greek 
article; and when their force is fully apprehended, they enable us to 
enter into the peculiar elegances and beauties of the sacred style. 
A few examples illustrative of this remark must suffice. 
II. Verpat EmpHAsEs. 


1. Emphases of the Greek Article. 


In Matt. xxvi. 28. our Saviour having instituted the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
after giving the cup to his disciples, adds: ‘ For this is my blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” Aimost every syllable of the original 
Greek, especially the articles, is singularly emphatic. It runs thus — Touvto yap est TO 
αἰμα μου, TO της καινῆς διαϑηκη5, TO περι πολλων EKXUVOMEVOY εἰς αφεσιν apapliwy. The 
following literal translation and paraphrase do not exceed its meaning: —‘* For this is 
THAT blood of mine, which was pointed out by all the sacrifices under the Jewish law, and 
particularly by the shedding and sprinkling of the blood of the paschal lamb; ΤΗΛῚ sLoop 
of the sacrifice slain for the ratification of the new covenant; THE blood ready to be poured 
out for the multitudes, the whole Gentile world as well as the Jews, for the taking away of sins ; 
sin, whether original or actual, in all its power and guilt, in all its energy and pollution.2 
In Matt. xvi. 16. the following sentence occurs : —3v ets Ὃ Xpisos‘O υἷος TOY Θεου TOY 
ζωντος, ““ Thou art tHE Christ, tHE Son OF THE living God.” In this passage, also, every 
word is highly emphatic, agreeably to a rule of the Greek language, which is observed 
both by the sacred writers, as well as by the most elegant profane authors, viz. that when 
the article is placed before a noun, it denotes a certain and definite object ; but when it is 
omitted, it in general indicates any person or thing indefinitely. The apostle did not say, 
‘¢ Thou art Christ, Son of God,” without the article: but, “4 Fhow art THE Christ, the 
Messiah, tur Son,”’ that very son, thus positively asserting his belief of that fundamental 
article of the Christian religion, the divinity and office of the Redeemer of the world — 
<¢ Of the living God, or of God Tux living one.”’ Similar instances occur in Johni. 21. 
ὋὉ mpopytys εἰ ov; “ art thou ΤΑῚ Prophet” whom the Jewish nation have so long and so 
anxiously expected, and who had been promised by Moses (Deut. xviii. 15. 18.) ? and also 
in John x. 11. Eyo εἰμι Ὁ ποιμὴν Ὁ καλος, Tam THAT good Shepherd, or the shepherd, tHat 
good one, of whom Isaiah (xl, 11.) and Ezekiel (xxxiv. 23.) respectively prophesied. 


Another very important rule in the construction of the Greek article is 
the following, which was first completely illustrated by the late eminently 
learned Granville Sharp; though it appears not to have been unknown to 
former critics and commentators.? 

“ When two or more personal nouns of the same gender, number, and case, 
are connected by the copulative καὶ (and), if the first has the definive article, 
and the second, third, &c. have not, they both relate to the same person.” 


' Ernesti (Inst. Interp. Noy. Test. p.41.) and after him Bauer (Herm. Sacra, p.232. ) 
and Morus (Hermeneut. Nov. Test. Acroases, tom. i. pp. 323—326.) have distinguished 
emphases into temporary and permanent. _The former are found in words at a certain time 
and place, and arise from the feelings of the party speaking, or from the importance of the 
thing. The Jaéter or permanent emphases are those, in which a word receives from custom 
a greater signification than it has of itself, and which it retains under certain forms of 
speech. The knowledge of both these is to be derived from a consideration of the context 
and subject-matter. But the examples adduced in defence of this definition concur to 
make it a distinction without a difference, when compared with the ordinary classification 
of emphases into verbal and real, which we have accordingly retained. 

2 Dr. A Clarke’s Discourse on the Eucharist, pp. 61, 62. 

_3 Venema, in an admirable dissertation on the true reading of Acts xx. 28. has ad- 
verted to it. |(See the passage in the British Critic (N.S.), vol. xi. p. 612.) ; and also 
Mr. De Gols, in his valuable, though now neglected, Vindication of the Worship of Jesus 
Christ. (London, 1726; 8yo.) p. 57. 
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This rule Mr. S. has illustrated by the eight following examples : — 


1. Ὁ Θεὸς καὶ πατηρ Kupsov ἥμων. 2 Cor. is 8. 
2. Tw Θεὼ καὶ πᾶτρι. 1 Cor. xv. 24. 
These examples are properly rendered, in the authorised translation, and according to 
the preceding rule; 


1. The God and Father of our Lord. 
2. To God even the Father. 


3, Ev rn βασιλεια του Xpisov kat Ocov. Eph. v. 5. 


Common Versione Corrected Version. 
In the Kingdom of Christ and of God. In the Kingdom of Christ, even of God. 
4, Kala xapw του Θεου ἥμων και Kupiov Inoov Xpisov. 2 Thess. i. 12. 
Corrected Version. 
According to the grace of our God and the According to the grace of Jesus Christ, 
Lord Jesus Christ. our God and Lord. 
5. Ἑνωπιον του Θεου kat Kupiov σου Xpisov. 1 Tim. vy. 21. 


Common Version. 
Before God and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Common Version. 


Corrected Version. . 
Before Jesus Christ, the God and Lord; 
or, our God and Lord. 
(For the definitive Article has sometimes the 
power of a possessive Pronoun.) 
6. Emipaveray της δοξης Tov μεγαλου Θεου και σωτηρος ἥμωυ Inoov Xpisov, ‘Titus ii. 18. 
Common Version. Corrected Version. 
The glorious appearing of the great God The glorious appearing of our great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ. and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
7. Ev δικαιοσυνη Tov Θεοῦ ἥμων Kat σωτηρος Ἰησοὺ Xpisov. 2 Pet.i. 1. 
Common Version. Corrected Version. " 
Through the righteousness of God, and of Through the righteousness of Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. our God and Saviour. 


8. Kat tov μονον δεσποτην Θεὸν καὶ Κυριον ἥμων Inoovy Xpisov ἀρνουμενοι. Jude 4. 


Common Version. Corrected Version. 


And denying the only Lord God, and our And denying our only Master, God, and 
Lord Jesus Christ. Lord Jesus Christ.' 

The above rule and examples are further confirmed by the researches 
of Bishop Middleton; and altogether furnish a most striking body of evi- 
dence in behalf of the divinity of our Saviour. That fundamental and 
most important doctrine of the Christian faith does not indeed depend 
upon the niceties of grammatical construction: but when these are eagerly 
seized by those who deny the divinity of the Son of God, in order to sup- 
port their interpretation, we are amply justified in combating them with 
the same weapons. On this account the reader will be gratified by the 
addition of a tew examples, both from classic authors, as well as from two 
or three of the fathers of the Christian church, in which Mr. Sharp’s rule 
is completely exemplified. They are selected from Mr. Boyd's supple- 
mentary researches on the Greek article, annexed to Dr. A. Clarke’s Com- 
mentary on Eph. vi. and on the Epistle to Titus. 


Ora τας Τηρειας 
Μητιδος οἰκτρας ἀλόχου 


Κιρκηλατου τ᾽ andovos. ZEschyli Supplices, v. 62—64. 
The voice of the wretched wife of Tereus, the nightingale, pursued by the falcon. 
Ὃ dusuxns δαιμον, ὃ cos κἂμος. Sophoclis Electra. 


Mine and thine evil genius. 

ὋὉ euos yeveTas Και cos. 

My son and thine. 

Oia Te πασχομεν εκ TNS μυσαρας, 

Και παιδοφονου της δε λεαινη. Euripidis Ion, v. 1389. 1408, 
What things we suffer from this execrable lioness, and slayer of children! 


! Sharp on the Greek article, pp. xxxix. xl. 156. 
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Tov μακαρίου καὶ evdotov Παύλου. ~ Of the blessed and illustrious Paul. (Polycarp, 
Epist. ad Philipp.) 

Avyamny του Xpisov, του Θεου jjuwy. — The love of Christ our God. (Ignatius, Epist. 
ad Romanos.) 

Tov Krisny, kat Δημιουργον. ---- The Creator and Maker, (Irenaeus adv. Heres. lib. iv. 
p- 48. edit. Oxon. 1702.) 

Tov kopupaorarou παρ᾽ ὑμων καὶ πρωτου των ποιήτων, ‘Ounpov. — Homer the most distin- 
guished among you, and first of the poets. (Justin Martyr, Cohortatio ad Grecos.) 

ὋὉ Apxisparnyos καὶ Ποιμὴν των κατ᾽ ovpavoy, ὦ παντα πειϑονταῖι. — The great Ruler 
and Shepherd of them in heayen, whom all things obey. (Methodius. ) 

Augt τὸν avapxov Kat ανωλεϑρον Βασιλεα. ---- Around the King, without beginning and 
immortal. ( bid.) 

Iva tov Βασιλεα yepaipn παντων Kat Ποιητῆὴν. ---- That he may venerate the King and 
Maker of all. (bid. ) 

‘O sparnyos ἥμων καὶ ποιμὴν Ἰήσους, καὶ apxwy, καὶ νυμφιοξ. — Jesus, our leader, and 
shepherd, and governor, and bridegroom. (Ibid. ) 

Toy Θεὸν μονον ἀρνεισϑε, Tov δεσποτην καὶ δημιουργον του TavTos. — Ye deny the only 
God, the Lord and Creator of all. (Chrysostom. Orat. de non anathem. vivis aut defunctis, ) 

Ἐν ἥμερα emipaveras Kat ἀαποκαλυψεως Tov μεγαλου Θεου καὶ Αρχιποιμενος ἥμων, Ἰησου 
Xpisov. — In the day of the appearing and revelation of Jesus Christ, the Great God and 
Chief Shepherd of us. (Gregor. Nazianzen. Orat. 4. adv. Julian. in fine.) 


2. Emphases of other Words. 


John 1, 14. The word was made flesh and dwelt among us, ἐσκηνῶσεν ev ἦμιν, literally 
tabernacled among us. The verb oxnvow (from oxy) signifies to erect a booth, tabernacle, 
or temporary residence, and not a permanent habitation or dwelling-place : it was therefore 
fitly applied to the human nature of Christ ; which, like the antient Jewish tabernacle, was 
to be only for a temporary residence of the Eternal Divinity. 

Matt. ix. 36. When Jesus saw the multitudes, he had compassion on them, — ἙἘσπλαγ- 
χνισϑη (from SrAayxvov, a bowel); the antients generally, and the Jews in particular, 
accounting the bowels to be the seat of sympathy and the tender passions, applied the organ 
to the sense.!_ The proper meaning, therefore, of this phrase is, that our Lord was moved 
with the deepest sympathy and commiseration for the neglected Jews. 

Heb. iv. 13. All things are naked and opened, τετραχηλίσμενα, to the eyes of him with 
whom we have to account. The emphasis is here derived from the manner in which sacri- 
fices were antiently performed. 


3. Emphatic Adverbs. 

[i.] Sometimes ADVERBS OF TIME are emphatic ; and a careful notation 
of the time indicated by them will materially illustrate the force and mean- 
eng of the Sacred Writings. 


Thus, in Mal. iii. 16. we read, TueEn they that feared the Lord, spake often one to another, 
&c. The word ruen is here peculiarly emphatic, and refers to the time when the last of 
the prophets wrote, and when many bold infidels and impious persons were found among 
the Jews, who spake “ stout words” against God, and vindicated them. They considered 
all the time spent by them in his service as lost; they attended his ‘‘ ordinances”’ with 
many expressions of self-denial and humiliation, but they derived no benefit from them ; 
and they concluded that those haughty rebels who cast off all religion, and tempted God 
by their presumptuous wickedness, were the most prosperous and happy persons (v. 13—15.) 
Tun, viz. at this season of open wickedness, there was a remnant of pious Jews, who 
‘¢ spake often one to another,’ met together from time to time that they might confer on 
religious subjects, animate each other to their duty, and-consult how to check the progress 
of impiety. Of these persons, and their pious designs and discourses, we are told that 
Jehovah took especial notice; and that “ a book of remembrance was written before him 
for them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name.” 


[ii.] A knowledge of historical circumstances, however, 15 requisite, lest 
we ascribe the emphasis to a wrong source; as in Acts ix. 9] 

TuEn had the churches rest (ειρηνην, literally, peace or prosperity). The cause of this 
peace has by some commentators been ascribed to the conversion of Saul, who had pre- 
viously ‘* made havoc of the church:’’ but this is not likely, as he could not be a cause of 
wniversal persecution and distress, whatever activity and virulence he might have shown 
during the time of his enmity to the Christian church. Besides, his own persecution (as 


1 KuinGel in loc, who bas given illustrations from classical writers, and also from the 
Apocrypha. 
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the context shows) proves that the opposition to the Gospel continued with considerable 
virulence three years after is conversion. If we advert to the political circumstances of 
the Jewish nation at that time, we shall find the true cause of this rest. The emperor 
Caligula had ordered his statue to be erected in the temple at Jerusalem ; and, in pursu- 
ance of his mandate, Petronius, the president of Syria, was on his march with an army 
for that purpose. Filled with consternation, the Jews met him in vast multitudes in the 
vicinity of Ptolemais or Acre, and ultimately prevailed on him to abandon his design. 
It was this persecution of the Jews by the Romans, that the sacred writer had in view, 
which diverted the Jews from persecuting the Christians: and ‘“‘ Tuen had the churches 
rest throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria ;’’ the terror occasioned by the imperial 
decree having spread itself throughout those regions. ! 


III. Reat Empuases. 


The knowledge of these can only be derived from an acquaintance 
with the manners, customs, &c. of antient nations, which are noticed by 
writers on biblical antiquities and by commentators, so far as they are 
necessary to illustrate the sacred writings. Two or three instances of 
these also will suffice to explain their nature. 


1. Rom. xi. 17. In this verse we have a very beautiful illustration taken from the in-« 
grafting of trees ; an art with which we find St. Paul was well acquainted. The point 
to be explained was, the union of the Gentiles with the Jews under the Gospel dispens- 
ation. The Jews were the olive tree; the grafts were both Gentiles and Jews; and the 
act of ingrafting was, the initiation of both into the Christian religion. The Jews are 
informed that olive branches may with greater ease be ingrafted into their own original 
stock, which is more natural and congenial to them. The Gentiles are again reminded, 
that, if the natural branches were not spared because of their unfruitfulness, much less 
would they be spared who were aliens to the Jewish stock, if they should prove unfruitful. 

2. The prize, βραβειον, mentioned in 1 Cor. ix. 24., is the crown awarded to the victor in 
the olympic games; whence καταβραβεύυειν, rendered beguile you of your reward (Col. ii. 
18.), means to deprive any one of .a reward or prize, either by partial judgment or in any 
way impeding him in his Christian course. In 1 Cor, ix. 24. the apostle illustrates the 
necessity of being in earnest in the Christian race, by a beautiful allusion to the games of 
the heathen. As the racers and wrestlers in those games fitted themselves for their dif- 
ferent exercises, and each strove zealously for the victory, so should the Christian prepare 
himself for his religious course, and strive for the victory in his great contest with the world. 

3. 1 Cor. iv. 13. Weare made the filth of the earth, περικαρματα, literally, a pwrgation or 
lustrative sacrifice ; the allusion is to a custom common among heathen nations in times 
of public calamity, who selected some unhappy men of the most abject and despicable 
character. These, after being maintained a whole year at the public expense, were then 
Jed out crowned with flowers, as was usual in sacrifices, and were devoted to appease or 
avert the anger of their deities, being either precipitated into the sea, or burnt alive, after 
which their ashes were thrown into the sea. 

4, Eph. ν. 27. That it (the church of Christ) should be holy and witHOUT BLEMISH, αμώμος, 
i.e. so pure and spotless, so free from all censure, that even Momus himself (the ficti- 
tious deity of mirth and ridicule) could find nothing to carp at or ridicule. 


IV. Generat RuLeEs For THE INVESTIGATION OF EMPHASES. 

A consideration of the affections by which the sacred authors were 
animated, when they committed their inspired communications to 
writing, as well as the scope and context of the passage under con- 
sideration, together with the nature of its subject, will always enable 
us to ascertain the ¢rue emphasis of words: but, as ingenious and 
fanciful minds are apt to discover them where they do not actually 
exist, it may not be irrelevant to offer a few leading hints respecting 
the particular investigation of emphases, selected from the great mass 
of observations, which have been collected by eminent biblical critics. 


1. No emphases are to be sought in refined explanations of passages, or 
from etymology, both of them uncertain guides at the best 3 and which are 


1 Dr. Lardner has collected and given at length various passages from Josephus (De 
Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c.10, and Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c.9.) and Philo (De Legat. ad Caium, 
p. 1024.), which confirm the above statement. See his Credibility, book i. ch, 11, § 12. 
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too often carried to extremes by men of lively imaginations. Neither will 
prepositions always enlarge or give additional force to the meaning of a 
word, particularly in the Greek language. 


We may instance in 1 Cor. xiii. 6., where we read that true charity rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth (cvyxaiper) in the truth. Some commentators have conceived that 
this word is emphatic, and have rendered the passage rejoiceth jointly (with true believers) 
in the truth. But in this instance, as Schleusner has remarked from Hesychius, the 
Greek compound verb means no more than the simple verb xaipw implies, viz. to be de- 
lighted or to rejoice in a thing. Our authorised version therefore fully expresses the 
apostle’s meaning. But in Heb. xii. 2. the preposition is highly emphatic, and demands 
particular attention, in order to apprehend the full force and beauty of the passage, which 
is wholly agonistical, i. 6. allusive to the antient foot-races, Having in the first verse ex- 
-horted Christians to divest themselves of every incumbrance, and to run with patience 
their Christian course, St. Paul adds, (v. 2.) Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher 
-of our faith. The original word here rendered looking (apopwyres) 1, literally means to 
look off rrom every other object to some particular object placed full in view; as the re- 
ward destined to the victor in the olympic foot-race was placed immediately in view of the 
candidates. It is impossible to express the full import of this passage without the aid of 
a paraphrase. ‘The whole clause may be thus rendered — Wherefore, seeing we ure also 
compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, who (like the spectators at the antient 
‘olympic race) surround us on every side in a vast innumerable assembly, the spectators 
-of our trial, /et ws lay aside every incumbering weight, and especially the sin, which in pre- 
“sent circumstances has the greatest advantage [against us], or the well circwmstanced sin, 
that which has every thing in its favour, time, place, and opportunity, more particularly, 
a disposition to relinquish or dissemble our profession of the Gospel for fear of sufferings ; 
and let us run with patience and perseverance the race which is set before us, resolutely per- 
‘sisting in it, however long and painful it may be : Looking off from every object that would 
interrupt us in our career, and fixing our eyes wpon (or to) Jesus, the author (or leader) 
and finisher af our faith ; who called us out to this strenuous yet glorious enterprise ; who 
animates us by his example, and supports us by his grace, until the season arrive, when 
he will bestow upon us the promised crown. 2 


2. Further: Emphases are not to be sought in versions ; which, however 
excellent they may in general be, are yet liable to error; consequently the 
derivation of emphases from them may lead us not merely to extravagant, 
but even to false expositions of Scripture. 


One instance will suffice to illustrate this remark, In Col. ii. 6. according to the 
authorised English version, we read thus, ds ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk ye in him. From this rendering of the Greek text many persons have laid 
much stress on the words as and so (which last is not to be found in the original), and have 
deduced a variety of inferences from them, viz. as ye received Jesus Christ in a spirit of 
faith, so walk ye in him; as ye received him ina spirit of humility, so walk ye in him, &c. 
Now all these inferences, though proper enough in themselves, are derived from fulse em- 
phases, and are contrary to the apostle’s meaning, who intended to say no such thing. 
His meaning, as Dr. Macknight has well translated the passage, is simply this— “ Since 
ye have received Christ Jesus the Lord, walk ye in him:” in other words, as the context 
plainly shows, ‘‘ Since ye have embraced the doctrine of Christ, continue to hold it fast, 
and permit not yourselves to be turned aside by sophistical or Judaising teachers.” 3 


3. No emphases are to be sought merely in the plural number of words. 
We must be cautious, also, that we do not deduce emphasis merely from the use of the 


1 This word occurs in Josephus precisely in the very same meaning as it is used by the 
apostle. The Jewish historian, relating the aggressions of the Jews which led to the war 
with the Romans, says, among other things, that those who officiated in the temple-service, 
rejected the sacrifice for Caesar and the Roman people. ‘* And when many of the high 
priests and principal men besought them not to omit the sacrifice, which it was customary 
for them to offer for their princes, they would not be prevailed upon. These relied much 
upon their number, for the most flourishing part of the innovators assisted them,’ 
AGOPONTES eis Tov EXeagapov, ‘‘having the chief regard to Eleazar, the governor of the 
temple ;”’ looking To HIM ExcLUSIveLy, by whom they had been instigated to those 
offensive measures. De Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. xvii. § 2. 

2 See Braunius, Krebsius, Kypke, Ernesti, and also Drs. Doddridge, Macknight, and 
A. Clarke on Heb, xii. 1, 2, by whom every emphatic word in these two verses is parti- 
cularly illustrated, 

3 See Drs. Macknight and A. Clarke on Col. ii. 6, 
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plural number ; supposing that, where the plural is put instead of the singular, it neces- 
sarily denotes emphases. Thus ovpayos and ουρανοι simply mean heaven; yet Origen, 
following the trifling distinctions of some Jewish writers, has attempted to distinguish be- 
tween them, and has announced the existence of several heavens each above the other. 


4. No emphases are to be sought in words where the abstract is put for 


the concrete. 

In the Old Testament the abstract is very frequently put for the concrete ; that is, sub- 
stantives are necessarily put in the place of adjectives, on account of the simplicity of the 
Hebrew language which has few or no adjectives. A similar mode of expression obtains 
in the New Testament. Thus, in Eph. v.8. we read, Ye were sometimes DARKNESS, 
σκοτος: in the parallel place, in iv. 18. the metonymy is thus expressed: being DARKENED, 
εἐσκοτισμενοι, in the understanding; or, as it is rendered in an authorised version, having 
the understanding darkened. Numerous examples, in which the abstract is put for the 
concrete, will be found, infra, Book II. Chap. 11. Sect. II. § 4. 3 

5. As every language abounds with idioms', or expressions peculiar to 
itself, which cannot be rendered verbatim into another language without 
violating its native purity, we should be careful not to look for emphases i 
such expressions. * 

« In the sacred books, and specially in the Hebraisms of the New Testament, we must 
take care not to seek for and recognise emphasis, merely in the idiom which is so very dis- 
similar to ours. Many persons, though acquainted with Hebrew, have often made this 
mistake: but nothing is more fallacious. In the oriental languages many things appear 
hyperbolical, (if you translate them literally, that is, merely by the aid of common lexicons 
and etymology,) which are not in reality hyperbolical.”’ 8 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE SUBSIDIARY MEANS FOR ASCERTAINING THE SENSE OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


WORDS being the arbitrary signs of things, the usus loguendi de- 
notes the sense which usage attaches to the words of any language. 
It is surprising that any attempts should have been made to find the 
sense of words in a dead language, by means different in their nature 
from those which we employ in order to find the sense of words in a 
living language. ‘The meaning of a word must always be a simple 
matter of fact; and, of course, it is always to be established by appro- 
priate and adequate testimony. ‘The original languages of Scripture 
being to us dead languages, the wsus loquendi in them is to be ascer- 
tained by the testimony of those who lived at the time when these 


1 On the Hebraisms, or Hebrew idioms peculiar to the Sacred Writings, see pp. 23-27. 
of the present volume. 

2 Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 231—-240. Enrnesti Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. pp.40—45. 
Mori Acroases in Ernesti, tom.i. pp. 321—336. Aug. Pfeiffer, Herm. Sacr. c. vi. 
§ 16—23. (Op. tom. pp. 649—651.) Wetstein, Libelliad Crisin et Interp. Nov. Test. 
pp. 120—139. Viser, Herm. Sacr. Nov. Test. pars iii. pp. 263—277. Bishop Marsh’s 
Lectures, lect.xv. pp.43—49. Prof. Gerard has collected numerous valuable observ- 
ations on the topics discussed in this and the two preceding sections, in his Institutes of 
Biblical Criticism, pp. 293—369. particularly in sect. iii. (pp. 300—314.) on the signi- 
fication of words. J. B. Carpzovii Prima Line Herm. Sacre, pp. 23. 40—45. The 
subject of emphases is copiously treated by Langius in his Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 64— 
96.; by Rambach, in his Institutiones Hermeneutic Sacre, lib. ii. ¢.8. pp. 317—362.; 
by Jahn, in his Enchiridion Herm. Generalis, pp. 127—135.; by Chladenius, in his 
Institutiones Exegetice, pp. 310—322.; and by J. E. Pfeiffer, in his Institutiones 
Herm. Sacr. pp. 534—569. Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, pp. 83—87, 

8 Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 87, 
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languages were flourishing and in common use, and who well under- 
stood them. ‘This testimony is either direct or indirect. 

Direct Testimony is to be obtained, in the first place, from those 
writers to whom the language, which is to be investigated by us, was 
vernacular, either from the same authors whom we interpret, or from 
their contemporaries; next from antient versions made while the 
language was spoken, and by individuals who were acquainted with 
it; thirdly, from Scholiasts and Glossographers; fourthly, from 
those who, though foreigners, had learned the language in question. 

Where direct testimony fails, recourse must be had to 1nprREcT 
TESTIMONY ; under which head we may include the Context, Subject- 
Matter, Scope, Analogy of Languages, Analogy of Doctrine, Jewish 
Authors, the Greek Fathers, Historical Circumstances, and Commen- 
tators.’ Some of these various aids are peculiar to the Old Testa- 
ment, and others to the New Testament: to avoid unnecessary repe- 
tition, it is proposed to discuss them in the order pursued in the 
following Sections. 


SECTION I. 


DIRECT TESTIMONIES FOR ASCERTAINING THE USUS LOQUENDI. 


§ 1. THE TESTIMONY OF CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 


THE most important testimony-is afforded by those writers to whom 
the language to be investigated was vernacular: and where it is in- 
dubitable its evidence is abundantly sufficient. ‘This testimony may 
be drawn from three sources, viz. 1. From the definitions of words ; 
2. From examples, and the nature of the subject; and, 3. From 
parallel passages. 

I. With regard to DEFINITIONS, nothing more is necessary, than to 
take good care that the definition be well understood; and to con- 
sider how much weight the character of the writer who defines, may 
properly give to it. * 

Professor Morus has collected various examples of definitions 
from profane writers, both Greek and Latin, which it is not neces- 
sary to adduce in this place: but the following definitions of certain 
words occurring in the New Testament are of importance for the 
right understanding of the sacred writers. 


1. In Heb. v. 14, St. Paul says that he writes τοῖς τελείοις, to the perfect ; 
and he there, with almost logical precision, defines the perfect to be those 
who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern both good and 
evil ; that is, those, who by long custom and conversation in the sacred 
writings, have so exercised and improved their faculties, that they can 
discern between good and bad, true and false doctrines. In the whole 
of that passage, therefore, we are to understand the perfect, agreeably to 
St. Paul’s definition. 


1 Bauer, Hermeneut. Sacra, pp. 77—79. Mori Acroases Hermeneutice, tom. i. 
pp- 75—77. Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, pp. 34, 35. 
® Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 35. Morus, tom.i. p. 79: 
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2. If we were at a loss to understand, in the style of the same apostle, 
what he means by the body of Christ ; we may learn it from Eph. i. 23., 
where it is defined by the church: thus, ...the church, which is his body, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all. 

3. Heb. xi. 1. contains a definition of fazth ; whicli is there said to be the 
substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen. 


Il. Examp.ies and the NaTURE OF THE SUBJECT also show us the 
usus loqguendi and force of words ; but in order to judge correctly, and 
to make proper distinctions, a good understanding and considerable 
practice are highly necessary. 

1. By examples is meant, that the writer who uses a particular word, 
though he does not directly define it, yet gives, in some one or more 
passages, an example of what it means, by exhibiting its qualities or 
showing the operation of it. Thus, 


(1.) In order to explain the word δικαιοσυνη, righteousness, which is of very frequent 
occurrence in the New Testament, we must examine what examples of righteousness are 
added in each passage. 

(2.) In Gal. iv. 3. St. Paul uses the term ororxera Tov κόσμου, elements of the world, at 
first without an explanation: but afterwards we have an example of the meaning of it in 
Gal. iv. 9., where the expression is used of the religion and philosophy of the Jews and 
Gentiles which preceded the Christian dispensation, and includes the idea of incomplete- 
ness and imperfection. 


2. The Nature of the Subject, in innumerable instances, helps to define 
which meaning of a word the writer attaches to it, in any particular passage. 

For instance, xapts, in our version usually rendered grace, denotes pardon of sin, divine 
benevolence, divine aid, temporal blessings, ἅς. Which of these senses it bears in any 
particular passage is to be determined from the nature of the subject. ! 

III. In order to ascertain the usus loquendi, and to investigate the 
meaning of a passage, recourse is in the next place to be had to the 
COMPARISON OF SIMILAR ΟΥ̓ PARALLEL PASSAGES: and as much 
caution is requisite in the application of this hermeneutic aid, it 
becomes necessary to institute a particular inquiry into its nature, 
and the most beneficial mode of employing it in the interpretation of 
the Bible. 

1. ** When, in any ordinary composition, a passage occurs of 
doubtful meaning with respect to the sentiment or doctrine it con- 
veys, the obvious course of proceeding is, to examine what the au- 
thor himself has in other parts of his work delivered upon the same 
subject ; to weigh well the force of any particular expressions he is 
accustomed to use; and to inquire what there might be in the occa- 
sion or circumstances under which he wrote, tending to throw further 
light upon the immediate object. he had in view. ‘This is only to 
render common justice to the writer; it is necessary both for the 
discovery of his real meaning, and to secure him against any wanton 
charge of error or inconsistency. Now, if this may justly be required 
in any ordinary work of uninspired composition, how much more in- 
dispensable must it be when we sit in judgment upon the sacred 
volume; in which (if we acknowledge its divine original) it is im- 
possible even to imagine a failure either in judgment or in integrity.” * 


1 Mori Acroases, tom.i. pp. 81—84. Stuart’s Elements, p, 35. 
2 Bp. Vanmildert’s Lectures, p. 190. 
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‘‘ God has been pleased, in sundry portions and in divers manners, 
to speak unto us in his word; but in all the books of Scripture we 
may trace an admirable unity of design, an intimate connection of 
parts, and a complete harmony of doctrines. In some instances the 
same truths are conveyed nearly in the same modes of expression ; 
in other instances the same sentiments are clothed with beautiful 
varieties of language. While we are interested in discovering some 
of the indications of mental diversity among the sacred writers, we 
clearly perceive that the whole volume of revelation is distinguished 
by a certain characteristic style and phraseology altogether its own, 
and which, for simplicity, dignity, energy, and fulness, must be al- 
lowed to have no parallel. Now, if there be in the various parts of 
Scripture such important coincidences of sentiment, of language, and 
of idiom, it is evident that we proceed on just and rational principles, 
in comparing together passages that have some degree of resem- 
blance, and in applying those, the meaning of which is clear, to the 
illustration of such as are involved in some degree of obscurity.” 

The passages, which thus have some degree of resemblance, are 
termed ParaLitet PassacEs; and the comparison of them is a most 
important help for interpreting such parts of Scripture as may ap- 
pear to us obscure or uncertain; for, on almost every subject, there 
will be found a multitude of phrases, that, when diligently collated, 
will afford mutual illustration and support to each other; the truth 
which is more obscurely intimated in one place being expressed with 
greater precision in others. Thus, a part of the attributes or cir- 
cumstances, relating to both persons and things, is stated in one text 
or passage, and part in another; so that it is only by searching out 
several passages, and connecting them together, that we can obtain 
a just apprehension of them. More particularly, the types of the 
Old Testament must be compared with their antitypes in the New 
(as Numb. xxi. 9. with John iii. 14.); predictions must be compared 
with the history of their accomplishment (as Isa. liii. the latter part 
of v. 12. with Mark xv. 27, 28. and Luke xxii. 37. and the former 
part of Isa. lili. 12. with Matt. xxvii. 57. Mark xv. 43. Luke xxiii. 
50.), and the portion of Scripture, in which any point is specifically 
treated, ought to be chiefly attended to in the comparison, as Genesis, 
ch. i. on the creation, Romans, ch. ili.—yvy. on the doctrine of justifi- 
cation, &c. &c.” 


1 Rev. H. F. Burder’s Sermon on the Duty and Means of ascertaining the Sense of 
Scripture, pp. 17, 18. 

2 On the importance and benefit of consulting parallel passages, Bishop Horsley has 
several fine observations in his comment on Psal. xevii. The whole passage is too long 
to extract, but the following sentences are so appropriate to the subject of this section, 
that the author deems any apology for their insertion unnecessary. “ It should,” says his 
Lordship, ‘‘ be a rule with every one, who would read the Holy Scriptures with advantage 
and improvement, to compare every text which may seem either important for the doctrine it 
may contain, or remarkable for the turn of the expression, with the parallel passages in other 
parts of Holy Writ ; that is, with the passages in which the subjeét-matter is the same, the 
sense equivalent, or the turn of the expression similar. These parallel passages are easily 
found by the marginal references in Bibles of the larger form.”’............‘¢ It is incredible 
to any one, who has not in some degree made the experiment, what a proficiency may be 
made in that knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, by studying the Scriptures in 
this manner, without any other commentary or exposition than what the different parts of 
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The foundation of the parallelisms occurring in the Sacred Writings 
is the perpetual harmony of Scripture itself; which, though com- 
posed by various writers, yet proceeding from one and the same in- 
fallible source, cannot but agree in words as well as in things. 
Parallelisins are either near or remote: in the former case the parallel 
passages are sought from the same writer; in the latter from different 
writers. They are further termed adequate, when they affect the 
whole subject proposed in the text; and znadequate, when they affect 
it only in part: but the most usual division of the analogy of Serip- 
ture, or parallelisms, is into verbal, or parallelisms of words, and 
veal, or parallelisms of things. 

2. A Verbal Parallelism or Analogy is that in which, on comparing 
two or more places together, the same words and phrases, the same 
mode of argument, the same method of construction, and the same 
rhetorical figures, are respectively to be found. Of this description 
are the following instances. 

(1.) Parallel words and phrases. — 'Thus, when the prophet Jere- 
miah, speaking of the human heart, says, that it is * deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked” (Jer. xvii. 9.), in order to under- 
stand the full import of the original word there rendered desperately, 
we must compare Jer. xv. 18. and Micah i. 9. where the same word 
occurs, and is rendered desperate or incurable. From which two 
passages it is obvious that the prophet’s meaning was, that the de- 
ceitfulness and wickedness of the heart of man are so great that 
they cannot be healed or removed by any human art. Compare 
also Isa. xl. 11. and Ezek. xxxiv. 23. with John x. 11. 14, 15. Heb. 
xiii. 20. and 1 Pet. 11. 25. and v. 4. 

(2.) Parallel modes of arguing. —'Thus the apostles, Paul, James, 
and Peter, respectively support their exhortations to patience by the 
example of Jesus Christ. Compare Heb. xii. 2, 3. James ν. 10, 11. 
and 1 Pet.ii. 21. On the contrary, dissuasives from sin are more 
strongly set forth in the Old and New Testaments, by urging that 
sinful courses were the way of the heathen nations. Compare Levit. 
xviii. 24. Jer. x. 2. and Matt. vi. 32. 

(3.) Qf parallel constructions and figures we have examples in 
Rom, viii. 3. 2 Cor. v. 21. and Heb. x. 6. in which passages respect- 


the sacred volume mutually furnish for each other. J wilt not scruple to assert that the 
most ILLITERATE CHRIsTIAN, if he can but read his English Bible, and will take the pains to 
read it in this manner, will not only attain all that practical knowledge which is necessary to his 
salvation ; but, by God’s blessing, he will become learned in every thing relating to his religion 
in such degree, that he will not be liable to be misled either by the refined arguments or by the 
false assertions of those who endeavour to ingraft their own opinions upon the oracles of God. 
He may safely be ignorant of all philosophy, except what is to be learned from the sacred 
books; which indeed contain the highest philosophy adapted to the lowest apprehensions. 
He may safely remain ignorant of all history, except so much of the history of the first 
ages of the Jewish and of the Christian church, as is to be gathered from the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament. Let him study these in the manner T recommend, 
and let him never cease to pray for the ILLUMINATION oF THAT Sprriv by which these books 
were dictated ; and the whole compass of abstruse philosophy, and recondite history, shall 
furnish no argument with which the perverse will of man shall be able to shake this LEARNED 
Curistran’s faith. The Bible, thus studied, will indeed prove to be what we Protestants 
esteem it — a certain and sufficient rule of faith and practice, a helmet of salvation, which 
alone may quench the fiery darts of the wicked.”’ —- Sermons on the Resurrection, &c. 
pp. 221—228, 
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ively, the Greek word ἁμαρτία, there translated sin, means sacrifices 
or offerings for sin, agreeably to the idiom of the Hebrew language, 
in which the same word elliptically signifies both sin, and sin-offering, 
which the Septuagint version invariably renders by «wepts in up- 
wards of one hundred places. Dr. Whitby, on 2 Cor. ν. 21., has 
pointed out a few instances; but Dr. A. Clarke (on the same text) 
has enumerated ail the passages, which are, in fact, so many addi- 
tional examples of verbal parallelisms. To this class some biblical 
critics refer those passages in which the same sentence is expressed 
not precisely in the same words, but in szmilar words, more full as 
well as more perspicuous, and concerning the force and meaning of 
which there can be no doubt. Such are the parallelisms of the 
sacred poets ; which, from the light they throw on the poetical books 
of the Scriptures, demand a distinct consideration. 

Verbal Parallelisms are of great importance for ascertaining the 
meaning of words that rarely occur in the Bible, as well as of those 
which express peculiar doctrines or terms of religion, as faith, re- 
pentance, new creature, &c., likewise in explaining doubtful passages, 
and also the Hebraisms appearing in the New Testament. 

3. A Real Parallelism or Analogy is, where the same thing or 
subject is treated of, either designedly or incidentally, in the same 
words, or in others which are more clear, copious, and full, and con- 
cerning whose force and meaning there can be no doubt. In com- 
paring two passages, however, we must ascertain whether the same 
thing 7s really expressed more fully as well as more clearly, and also 
without any ambiguity whatever, otherwise little or no assistance can 
be obtained for ilustrating obscure places. Real parallelisms are 
twofold — historical, and didactic or doctrinal. 

(1.) An Historical Parallelism of things is, where the same thing or 
event is related: it is of great and constant use in order to understand 
aright the Four Gospels, in which the same things are for the most part 
related more fully by one Evangelist than by the others, according to the 
design with which the Gospels were respectively written. 


Thus, the account of our Saviour’s stilling the tempest in the sea of Genesareth is more 
copiously related by Saint Mark (iv. 36—41.) and Saint Luke (viii. 22—25.) than it is 
by Saint Matthew (viii. 24. 26.). By comparing the several narratives of the Evangelists 
together, harmonies are constructed from their separate histories. In like manner, the 
historical books of the Old Testament are mutually illustrated by comparing together the 
books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, For instance, many passages in the book of 
Genesis are parallel to 1 Chron, i.—ix. ; many parts of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers are parallel to the book of Deuteronomy ; the books of Samuel and Kings, 
to the two books of Chronicles; and, lastly, 2 Kings xviii. 18---97. and 2 Chron. xxxii. 
are parallel with Isa.xxxvi. Dr. Lightfoot and Mr. Townsend have compiled very va- 
luable harmonies of the Old Testament, in which the historical and prophetical passages 
are interwoyen in the order of time, of which an account is given in the Appendix to this 
volume. ! 


(2.) A Didactic or Doctrinal Parallelism of things is, where the same 
thing is taught: this species of parallel is of the greatest importance for 
comprehending the doctrines inculcated in the Bible, which we should 
otherwise be liable to mistake or grossly pervert. 


We have examples of it in all those Psalms which occur twice in the book of Psalms, 
as in Psal. xiv. compared with liii.; xl. 13—17. with lxx.; lvii. 7—11. with cviii. 1—5. ; 
Ix. 5—12. with cviii. 6—13.; and cxv. 4—-8. with cxxxv.15—18. Sometimes also a 


1 See the Appendix, p. 113. 
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hymn of David's, which occurs inthe Book of Psalms, is to be found in some one of the 
historical books, as Psalm xevi. compared with 1 Chron. xvi. 23—33.; Psalm cy. 1—15.. 
with 1 Chron. xvi. 8—22. and Psal. evi. 47, 48. with 1 Chron. xvi. 35, 36. 

In like manner, in the New Testament, the same thing is taught nearly in the same: 
words, asin the Epistle of Jude compared with 2 Pet. ch. ii. Frequently also the same: 
dectrine is explained more fully in one place, which had been more concisely stated in. 
another : such, for instance, are the superseding of the Mosaic dispensation by that of the 
Gospel, and all those passages which are parallel as to the thing or subject discussed though: 
differing in words; so that, by comparing them, the scope of the doctrine inculcated will 
readily be collected. On the other hand, where the same subject or doctrine is delivered. 
with more brevity, all the various passages must be diligently collated, and the doctrine 
elicited from them. Of this description are the numerous predictions, &c. relative to the: 
future happines of mankind, connected with the removal of the Jewish economy, and the- 
conversion of the Gentiles to the Christian religion. 

But the use of this parallelism will more fully appear from one or two instances. Let 
us then compare Gal. vi. 15. with Gal. v.6. 1 Cor. vil. 19. 2 Cor. v. 17. and Rom. ii. 
28, 29.. In the former passage we read, In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any’ 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature, or rather [there is] a new creation. In 
Gal. v. 6. the apostle had briefly delivered the same doctrine in the following terms: In, 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith that 
worketh by love. —1 Cor. vii. 19. Circumcision is nothing, nor uncircumcision, but the- 
keeping of the commandments of God. —2Cor.v.17. Therefore, if any man be in Christ,. 
he is a new creature, or, more correctly, [there is] a new creation : old things are passed’ 
away ; behold / all things are become new. — Rom. ii. 28, 29. He is not a Jew that is one 
outwardly, i. e. he is not a genuine member of the church of God who has only an outward. 
prafession: neither is. that circumcision which is outward in the flesh. But heis a Jew, a 
true member of the church of God, which is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the: 
heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, but of God. From these: 
passages it is evident that what Saint Paul, in Gal. vi. 15, terms a new creature, or creations, 
he in Gal. v. 6. denominates faith that worketh by love; and in 1 Cor. vii. 19. keeping the 
commandments of God. From this collation of passages, then, we perceive, that what the: 
apostle intends by a new creature or new creation, is the entire conversion of the heart from. 
sin to God; and as creation is the proper work of an All-wise and Almighty Being, so: 
this. total change of heart, soul, and life, which takes place under the ministration of the: 
Gospel, is effected by the power and grace of God, and is evidenced by tliat faith and 
obedience which are indispensably necessary to all Christians in order to salvation. ! 

Again: in 2 Cor. 1. 21. God is said to have anointed us : the parallel passage, where this: 
expression. is so explained as to give an idea of the thing intended, is | John ji. 20., where 
true Christians are said to have an unction from the Holy One, and to know all things ;- 
and in ν. 27. the same anointing is said to teach all things. Now, if the effect of this: 
unction be that we should know all things, the anointing will be whatever ‘brings. know- 
ledge to us, and therefore teaching. From this comparison of passages, therefore, we 
learn that by unction and anointing is intended the Holy Spirit, whose office is to teach 
all things, and to guide us into all truth (John xiv. 26. and xvi. 13.) ; and whose gifts. 
and graces are diffused throughout the church of Christ, and imparted to every living- 
member of it.. For his assistances are equally necessary to all, to the learned as well as: 
the unlearned, to teachers as well as to hearers; he it is that enlightens our minds, purifies: 
our hearts, and inclines our wills, not only beginning but carrying on and perfecting a: 
new. and spiritual life in our souls. ‘The expression in v. 20. and ye know all things, is 
not to be understood in the largest sense, but must be limited to those things which are: 
necessary to salvation. These every true Christian not only knows speculatively — that 
is, he not only has a notion of them in his mind — but he has also a practical and experi— 
mental knowledge and taste of them, which is productive of holy obedience. This 
inestimable gift was purchased by the sufferings and death of Christ, who is here styled 
the Holy One. The words in y. 27. and ye need not that any man should teach you, 
cannot be intended to set aside all outward teaching ; but their meaning is, either that ye: 
need not the teaching of any of those antichrists and false teachers mentioned in various 
parts of* this epistle, or that ye need not that any one should teach you how to judge of 
those deceivers and their doctrines. 


4. Besides verbal and real parallelisms, there is a third species. 


partaking of the nature of both, and which is of equal importance 
for understanding the Scriptures: This has been termed a parallelism 


1 Mori Acroases Hermeneutice, tom. i, p. 95. See also Macknight and Scott on the: 
texts above cited. 
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of members : it consists chiefly in a certain equality, resemblance, or 
parallelism, between the members of each period ; so that in two lines, 
or members of the same period, things shall answer to things, and 
words to words, as if fitted to each other by a kind of rule or measure. 

The nature of this kind of parallelism, which is the grand cha- 
racteristic of the poetical style of the Hebrews, being fully const- 
dered in a subsequent chapter’, a few examples of its utility as an 
hermeneutical aid will only be necessary in this place. 

In the poetical parts of the Old Testament, it sometimes happens. 
that, in the alternate quatrain, the third line forms a continuous. sense 
with the first, and the fourth with the second. Bishop Lowth has 
given a-striking example of this variety of parallelism in his nine- 
teenth przelection, from Deut. xxxil, 42. — But as its distinguishing 
feature is not there sufficiently noted, Bishop Jebb adopts the. fol-. 
lowing translation of Mr. Parkhurst : | 


I will make mine arrows drunk with blood ; 
And my sword shall devour flesh: Ὁ 
With the blood of the slain and the captive ; 

From the hairy head of the enemy. 


That is, reducing the stanza to a simple quatrain : 
Τ will make mine arrows drunk with blood : 
With the blood of the slain and the captive : 
And my sword shall devour flec’, . ; 
From the hairy head of the enemy. 
Again, 
From without the sword shall destroy ; 
And in the inmost apartments terror ; 
Both the young man and the virgin ; 
The suckling, with the man of grey hairs, 
Deut, xxxii. 25: 


“ The youths and virgins,” says Bishop Jebb, “let out of doors’ By 
the vigour and buoyancy natural at their time of life, fall victims to the- 
sword in the streets of the city: while infancy and old age, confined by- 
helplessness and decreptitude to the inner chambers of the house, perish 
there by fear, before the sword can reach them.” 

Mr. Green, in his ““ Poetical Parts of the New Testament,” observes 
that there is a similar hyperbaton in Isa. xxxiv.6. And Dr. Hales re- 
duces to a similar form that remarkable prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10.: 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah ; 
Nor a scribe of his offspring ; 
Until Shiloh shali come ; 
And [until] to him a congregation of peoples. 

‘* That is, according to Dr. Hales, the sceptre, or civil government,. 
shall not depart, till the coming or birth of Shiloh; and the scribe, or 
expounder of the law, intimating ecclesiastical regimen, shall not depart, 
or cease, until there shall be formed a congregation of peoples, a church 
of Christian worshippers from various nations ; the former branch of this 
prophecy was fulfilled, when Augustus made his enrolment preparatory 
to the census throughout Judea and Galilee; thereby degrading Judea 
to a Roman province: the latter branch was fulfilled, at the sacking of 
Jerusalem by Titus; when the temple was destroyed, and the Jewish 
ritual abolished.” 2 


1 See Book II. Chap. II. infra. 
2 Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 29, 30. 
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By the application of this parallelism of members, Bishop Jebb 
has thrown considerable light upon a difficult passage in the eighty- 
fourth psalm, which he considers as an zntroverted parallelism. 

Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee: 
The passengers, in whose heart are the ways, 
In the valley of Baca make it a spring, 
The rain also filleth the pools ; 
They go from strength to strength; 
He shall appear before God in Zion. : 
Psal. Ixxxiv. 5—7. 


«- The first and sixth lines are here considered, at once, as construc- 
tively parallel, and as affording a contznuous sense: the intermediate four 
lines may be accounted parenthetical ; the second, constructively parallel 
with the fifth ; and the third with the fourth. The first line seems to 
contain the character of a confirmed proficient in religion, — his strength 
is in God; the sixth line, to describe his final beatification, — he shall 
appear before God in Zion. The intermediate quatrain may be regarded 
as descriptive of the intermediate course pursued by those who desire to 
be good and happy : they are passengers, but they know their destination, 
and they long for it; at a distance from the temple, (the mystical “ sa- 
pientum templa serena,”) they are anxious to arrive there; the very high- 
ways to Jerusalem are in their heart. And what is the consequence ? 
Affection smooths all difficulties: the parched and sandy desert becomes 
a rich weil-watered valley ; and they cheerfully advance from strength 
to strength; from one degree of virtuous proficiency to another.” ! 


One or two examples more will show the great importance of ap- 
plying the poetical parallelism to the study of the New Testament. 


εσκοτισμενοι TN Otavola ovTes’ 
απηλλωτριώμενοι THS Ewns του Θεου: 

δια THY αγνοιαν τὴν ουσαν εν avTOIS* 
δια THY πωρωσιν THS καρδιας aUTwY. 


Being darkened in the understanding ; 
Being alienated from the life of God ; 
‘Through the ignorance which is in them ; 
Through the blindness of their hearts. 
Ephes. iv. 18. 


That is, adjusting the parallelism : 


Being darkened in the understanding, 
Through the ignorance which is in them ; 
Being alienated from the life of God, 
Through the blindness of their hearts, 
Again, 
΄ καὶ εζητουν αυὐτον κρατησαι" 
και εφοθηϑησαν τον ΟΧΛΟΡ ; 
εγνωσαν yap, ὅτι προς αυτου5 THY παραβολὴν εἰπε" 
καὶ αφεντες AUTOV, aTNAVOY. 


1 Sacred Literature, p. 55. In p.56. Bishop Jebb has given a passage from Euthy- 
mius’s Commentary on Psal. Ixxxiv. 7. which is so truly beautiful, that we cannot help 
inserting it. Ex δυναμεως εἰς δυναμιν" εξ apeTns ets ἀρετΉν" οἷον, εἰς ταπεινοφροσυνης εἰς 
τσενϑος εἰς δε wevSous εἰς κατανυξιν" Kat οὕτως εἰς TaUTNS Els εκεινὴν τσροκοπτοντες, ανᾶ- 
βησυνται wpos τὴν ακρωρεισιν" δυναμιν δὲ τὴν ἀρετὴν εκαλεσεν, ὡς ἰσχυροτσοιουσαν τὸν 
petiovta αὐτὴν: “« From strength to strength; from virtue to virtue: for example, from 
lowliness of mind to mourning ; from mourning to contrition ; and thus advancing from 
one attainment to another, they shall ascend the summit of the mountain. ‘The psalmist 
calls virtue strength, because it makes him strong who attains it.’? — ‘¢ Perhaps,” the 
learned prelate remarks, “each gradation of goodness may be accounted, as it were a 
fortress or strong-hold upon the way: a secure stage in the pilgrimage of virtue.” 
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And they sought to seize him ; 
And they feared the people ; 
For they knew, that against them he spake the parable ; 
And having left him, they departed. 
Mark xii. 12. 


That is, adjusting the parallelism, and giving the particle xa, the 
three different senses, which Dr. Henry Owen has observed that it 
bears in this passage : 


And they sought to seize him ; 

For they knew, that against them he spake the parable ; 
But they feared the people ; 

Therefore, having left him, they departed. ! 


5. As it requires particular attention and much practice in order 
to distinguish the different species of parallelisms, — especially the 
sententious or poetical parallelism, — the following hints are offered 
to the biblical student in the hope of enabling him to avail himself 
of them, and advantageously to apply them to the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. 

(I.) Ascertain the primary meaning of the passage under consideration. 


In 1 Cor. iv. 5. we read, Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who both 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts. Now here is a parallelism of members, but the fundamental meaning is, that God 
judges the counsels of men ; he therefore judges without respect of persons, and with unerr- 
ing impartiality. The apostle’s design was to show that it is impossible for men to 
perceive and judge the counsels of one another. Thus, again, words are also construed 
with words, and things with things, in order that an enumeration may be made of the 
species, kinds, or parts of the whole ; as in the divine ode of the Virgin Mary contained 
in Luke i. 46—55, in which the specific displays of divine power are enumerated. God 
hath put down the proud, but exalteth them of low degree, &c. The diligent reader will 
observe, that this place describes the power of God, in whose hands is the distribution 
of prosperity and adversity ; and that all these parts or species are, in an exposition, to 
be joined together with the proposition exhibiting the genus or kind, via. that prosperity 
and adversity are in the hands of the Almighty. 


(2.) Although the Sacred Scriptures, PRIMARILY coming from God, are 
perfectly consistent, and harmonise throughout ; yet, as they were sECOND- 
ARILY written by different authors, on various topics, and in different styles, 
those books and parts of books are, in the first instance, to be compared, 
which were composed by the same author, in the same language, and on ὦ 


parallel subject. 


[1.1 Thus, by comparing Psal. xxxviii. 10. with 1 Sam. xiv. 26, 27. (in which Jona- 
than having taken some honey for his refreshment, is said to have had his eyes enlightened), 
we shall readily apprehend the force of the psalmist’s complaint, that the light of his eyes 
was gone from him ; for the eyes of a person in good health are so strong, as to sparkle 
with the rays of light that fall upon them; whereas, when the constitution is worn by 
long sickness, or broken by grief, the eyes lose their vigour and brilliancy, and in cases 
of incipient blindness, the light gradually fails the eyes. In like manner, if we compare 
1 Thess. ν. 23. with Jude, verse 19. we shall find that the spirit, mentioned in the former 
passage, does not denote any éhird constituent part of man, distinct from the soul and 
body, but that it means the spiritual strength bestowed, through the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, in our renovation and sanctification ; for the apostle Jude, speaking of false teachers, 


1 Jebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 198. This elegant critic has thrown more light than all 
the commentators extant, on that very obscure passage, Matt. xv. 3—6. by exhibiting it 
in the form of an introverted parallelism (see pp. 244—248.); and also on that very 
difficult portion of the New Testament — the song of Zacharias (Lukei. 67—79.) by 
dividing it according to the poetical parallelism. See Sacred Literature, pp, 403—417. 
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describes them as sensual, NOT HAVING THE sPIRIt, that is as persons abandoned to follow 
their own evil ways, unrenewed and unsanctified by the Holy Spirit. 

[ii.] But the propriety of this canon will particularly appear, if we compare the parallel 
passages of the same author, in preference to every other sacred writer. For instance, 
in Rom. iii. 24., Saint Paul, when treating of our justification in the sight of God, says, 
that we are justified freely by his grace: now that this is to be understood of the free 
favour of God towards us, and not of any quality wrought in us, is evident from Eph. ii, 
4, 5. 2 Tim. i. 9. and Tit. ili. 5. 7. in which passages our salvation by Jesus Christ is ex- 


pressly ascribed to the great love wherewith God loved us — to his own purpose and grace, — 
and to his mercy and grace. 


(3.) Besides the kindred dialects, much assistance will be derived, in 
studying the parallelisms of Scripture, Srom a diligent comparison of the 
Greek Septuagint version with the New Testament ; as the latter was very 
Srequently cited by Jesus Christ and his apostles, and was constantly used 


in the synagogues during the apostolic age, as well as by the Gentile con- 
verts to Judaism. 


Thus, the force of our Saviour’s expression in Luke xii. 42. (giving a portion of meat 
σιτομετριον in due season) will best appear if we compare it with the Septuagint version of 
Gen, xlvii. 1, Z., where we are told that Joseph (when Pharaoh had constituted him in- 
tendant-general of Egypt) supplied his father and his brothers, and all his father’s house- 
hold, with acertain portion of corn for each person ; εσίτομετρει σίτον, the very expression 
used by St. Luke. It was usual for the stewards of great families, in antient times, to 
measure out to each slave his allotted portion of corn every month. Again, in Luke xv. 
13. the younger son is said to have taken his journey into a far country, amedeunoev εἰς xwpav 
μακραν ; an expression, Grotius remarks, which is singularly appropriate: for in the Sep- 
tuagint version of Psal. Ixxiii. 27. those who have wilfully cast off the fear of God are said 
Pakpuvew amo Tov Θεοὺ ἑαυτους, to withdraw themselves afar from God. 


(4.) Whenever the mind is struck with any resemblance, in the first place 
consider whether it is a true resemblance, and whether the passages are suf= 
Siciently similar ; that is, not only whether the same word, but also the 


same thing, answers together, in order to form a safe judgment concern- 
ing it. 

It often happens that one word has several distinct meanings, one of which obtains in one 
place, and one in another place. When, therefore, words of such various meanings pre- 
sent themselves, all those passages where they occur are not to be immediately considered 
as parallel, unless they have a similar power. Thus, if any one were to compare Jonah iv. 
10. (where mention is made of the gourd which came up in a night, and perished in a night, 
and which in the original Hebrew is termed the son of a night,) with 1 Thess. y. 5., where 
Christians are called, not children of the night, but children of the day, it would be a 
spurious parallel. 


(5.) Where two parallel passages present themselves, the clearer and more 
copious place must be selected to illustrate one that is more briefly and 
obscurely expressed. 


The force and meaning of a word can never be ascertained from a single passage; but 
if there be a second passage on the same subject, we have a criterion by which to ascertain 
the writer’s meaning. Or, if we consider the subject discussed by him, we shall find that 
he has in one part touched very slightly on topics which are elsewhere more fully ex- 
plained, and in which he has omitted nothing that could more copiously illustrate the for- 
mer place. In availing ourselves, therefore, of a parallel passage to elucidate any part of 
the inspired writings, it is evident that the clearer places, and those which treat more fully 
on a subject, are to be considered as fundamental passages, by which others are to be 
illustrated. Thus, in Hosea xii. 4. there is an allusion to the patriarch Jacob’s wrestling 
with an angel of God; now this place would be extremely obscure, if the whole history 
of that transaction were not more amply related in Gen. xxxii. 24—31. 


(6.) Other things being equal, a nearer parallel is preferable to one that 
as more remote. 


If a writer elsewhere repeat the same forms of speech, and also discuss in another part 
a subject which he has but slightly touched in one place, it is better to explain that place 
from the same writer, than from parallel passages collected from others. But where a 
writer supplies nothing by which to illustrate himself, recourse must in that case be had 
to such as were contemporary with him, or nearly so, and from their compositions similar 
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passages are to be collected. Thus Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Amos, having been nearly 
contemporary with each other, and having uttered predictions relative to nearly the same 
events, mutually elucidate each other, as the prophecy of Ezekiel illustrates that of Jere- 
miah, and vice versd. This rule will apply generally, unless the more remote writer define 
obscure places better, or continue and adorn the subject discussed. 


(7.) No assistance is to be derived from similar passages, the sense of 
which is uncertain. 


For if such passages be cited to explain another that is obscure, they will be of no use 
whatever, however similar they may be, but equally obscure. It is to little purpose, 
therefore, to accumulate similar passages where the same name of a tree, plant, herb, &c. 
is mentioned, and especially where there is no note or mark attached to it; for several of 
the birds, beasts, fishes, trees, plants, precious stones, and musical instruments, men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, are either unknown to us, or cannot now be precisely distin- 
guished. ! 


(8.) The exercise of comparison should be often repeated. 


“Τὸ the observance of the principles above stated, frequent practice must be added, so 
that the interpreter may easily discern what passages are similar, and how he may rightly 
compare them, and judge of them. It will be very useful, here, to consult good inter- 
preters, not only of the Scriptures, but of profane authors; that where they carry these 
principles into practice, and plainly make a right and skilful application of them, we may 
learn to imitate them, by attentively considering the manner in which they attain to the 
understanding of things which are obscure or ambiguous. By frequently renewing this 
exercise, we may learn to go in the same path, in which they have travelled. 

The books of the New Testament present more inducement to repeat this exercise 
very frequently, than any other books. For (1.) They are of all books the most import- 
ant. (2.) They are not only all of the same idiom in general, but they have reference to the 
same subject, viz. the developement of Christianity. They originated, too, from contem- 
porary writers, possessed of views, feelings, and language that were alike. Hence, com- 
parison has more force in illustrating the New Testament, than in the illustration of either 
Greek or Latin authors ; many of whom, that agreed with each other in all the cireum- 
stances just stated, cannot be found. But (3.) To all who admit that the same Holy 
Spirit guided the authors of the New Testament, and that their views of religion, in con- 
sequence of this, must have been harmonious, the inducement to comparison of various 
parts and passages with each other, in order to obtain a correct view of the whole, must be 
very great ; and the additional force of the evidence arising from comparison, on account 
of the really harmonious views of the writers, must make this exercise an imperious duty 
of every theologian.’’? 


(9.) Many parallel passages should be compared. 


« ΤῸ compare one passage only, is often insufficient, whether you are endeavouring to 
find the uwsws- loguendi by the aid of parallel passages, or by testimony derived from the 
nature of the subject and from examples. Specially is this the case, when we are investi- 
gating the sense of words, that have a complex or generic meaning, made up of various 
parts. In this case, comparisons should be made from numerous passages, until we per- 
ceive that what we are seeking is fully and entirely discovered. 

Suppose the word πίστις occurs in a particular passage, where you are doubtful what 
sense should be applied to it. First, you call to mind, that πίστις is a generic word, hay- 
ing seyeral meanings related to each other, but still diverse, as species under the genus. 
You wish to determine how many species of meaning mots has; and in order to accom- 
plish this, many passages where it is used must be compared, in order that you may know 
whether all the species are found. This being done, you proceed to compare them with 
the passage under investigation, and see which will fit it. And in this way all generic 
words must be investigated, before the generic idea can be determined.”’S 


(10.) Lé will be of great use to collect and reduce into alphabetical order all 
those similar passages in which the same forms of speech occur, and the 
same things are proposed in a different order of narration: but care must 
be taken to avoid the accumulation of numerous passages that are parailel 
to each other in forms of speech, or in things which are of themselves clear 


! See some instances of this observation in Mr. Pilkington’s “ Remarks on several 
Passages of Scripture,’ pp. 83—90. 

2 Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 40. 

3 Ibid. p. 41. 
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and certain: for such accumulations of parallel places savour more of a 
specious display of learning than real utility. ἢ 

The best and most certain help by which to find out parallel passages is, unquestion- 
ably, the diligent and attentive perusal of the Scriptures, repeated after short intervals 
of time, and accompanied by the committal of the most difficult passages to writing, toge- 
ther with such other passages as are either similar in words or in things, and which tend 
to throw any light on obscure places. But, in instituting such parallelisms, care must 
be taken not to multiply references unnecessarily for mere show rather than for their 
practical utility, and also that they do not violate the analogy of faith. For instance, 
Rom. iii. 28. and James ii. 24. are not in every respect parallel to each other ; because 
in the former passage Saint Paul is treating of justification in the sight of God —a doc- 
trine which numerous passages of Scripture most clearly testify to be by faith alone ; 
whereas Saint James is speaking of justification in the sight of men, who form their judg- 
ment of a man by his works. 

The method here indicated is the only effectual way by which to 
ascertain parallel words and phrases, as well as parallelisms of things: 
it will indeed require a considerable portion of time and study, 
which every one may not perhaps be able to give; but individuals 
thus circumstanced may advantageously facilitate their researches 
by having recourse to editions of the Bible with parallel references, 


and to Concordances. ἢ 


§ 2. ANTIENT VERSIONS. 


Observations on the respective Merits of the several Antient Versions. — 
Rules for consulting them to the best Advantage. 


OF the Antient Versions of the Holy Scriptures, and their uses 
in sacred criticism, an account has already been given in pages 33— 
78, 186—190; and it may here be remarked, that, to those who are 
able to consult them, these versions afford a very valuable aid in the 
interpretation of the Bible: for they were the works of men, who 
enjoyed several advantages above the moderns, for understanding the 
original languages and the phraseology of Scripture. One or two 
instances will illustrate the propriety of this remark. 

1. In the first promulgation of the Gospel to mankind (Gen. ili. 15.), 
God said to the serpent that beguiled our first parents, And I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed, 
and 11 (that is, the seed of the woman, as our authorised translation 
rightly expounds it,) shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. 
But in the Anglo-Romish version, after the Latin Vulgate, (which has 
IPsa conteret caput tuum,) it is rendered, SHE shall bruise his head, 
as if a woman should do it; which the Romanists interpreting of the 
Virgin Mary, ascribe to her this great victory and triumph over sin . 


1 Morus in Ernesti Inst. Interpret. Nov. Test. tom. i. pp. 97—110. Bauer, Herm. 
Sacr. pp. 163—174. J. B. Carpzoy, Prime Linez Herm. Sacr. pp. 45—47. Pfeiffer, 
Hermeneut. Sacr. c.xi. Franckii Prelect. Hermeneutt. pp. 95. et seg. 153. et seg. 
Rambach, Inst. Herm. Sacre, pp. 362—384. 651, 652.; also his Exercit. Herm. 
pp. 209—219. J. E. Pfeiffer, Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. 278—305. Jahnii Enchiridion 
Herm. Generalis, pp. 81—94.; and Chladenius’s Institutiones Exegetice, pp. 399— 
406. Schefer, Institutiones Scripturistice, parsii. pp. 77—84. Dr. Gerard’s Insti- 
tutes of Biblical Criticism, pp. 148—157. Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblica, pp. 181— 
194. Alber, Inst. Herm. Nov. Test. pp. 132—136. 

2 For an account of the principal editions of the Bible with Parallel References, see the 
Appendix to this volume, pp.74.77.; and for Concordances, see pp. 288-—291. 
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and Satan, and are taught to say in their addresses to her, ““" Adoro 
et benedico sanctissimos pedes tuos, quibus antiqui serpentis caput 
calcasti;” that is, “1 adore and bless thy most holy feet, whereby 
thou hast bruised the head of the old serpent.” That this rendering 
of the Romanists is erroneous, is proved by the Septuagint Greek 
version, by the Chaldee paraphrase, and by the Syriac version, all of 
which refer the pronoun IT to the seed of the woman, and not to the 
woman herself. ? 

2. As the expression breaking bread, mentioned in Acts ii. 46., 
ordinarily means taking food in the Jewish idiom, some expositors 
have understood that expression in this sense; but the old Syriac 
version, executed towards the close of the first or early in the second 
century, renders it breaking of the Eucharist. We are justified, 
therefore, in referring the term to the celebration of the Lord’s sup- 
per among the first Christians (κατ᾽ o1ov) in a house appropriated to 
that purpose. 

In applying antient versions, as an auxiliary, to the interpretation 
of Scripture, it is material to observe, that, since no version can be 
absolutely free from error, we ought not to rely implicitly on any 
one translation: but, if it be practicable, the aid of the cognate 
dialects should be united with reference to a version, in order that, 
by a comparison of both these helps, we may arrive at the know- 
ledge of the genuine readings and meanings. From inattention to 
this obvious caution, many eminent men have at different times 
ascribed to particular versions a degree of authority to which they 
were by no means entitled. ‘Thus, by many of the fathers, the Alex- 
andrian interpreters were accounted to be divinely inspired, and con- 
sequently free from the possibility of mistake: a similar opinion was 
held by various eminent modern critics, particularly by Isaac Vos- 
sius, who asserted the Septuagint to be preferable to the Hebrew 
text, and to be absolutely free from error! The Church of Rome 
has fallen into the like mistake with respect to the Vulgate or Latin 
Version, which the Council of Trent declared to be the only authen- 
tic translation. 

Further, versions of versions, that is, those translations which were 
not made zmmediately from the Hebrew Old ‘Testament, or from the 
Greek New Testament, are of no authority in determining either 
the genuine text or meaning of the original, but only of that version 
from which they were taken. This remark applies particularly to 
the Anglo-Saxon, Old English, Spanish, French, and German 
translations, whether of the Old or New Testament; which, being 
made before the sixteenth century, were executed immediately from 
the Latin: and subsequently, even in those examples where they 
are unanimous in a reading, their united voices are of no more au- 
thority than that of the Latin Version alone. In all cases, there- 
fore, which require the aid of a version, either for the purpose of 
criticism or interpretation, recourse must be had to those translations, 


1 Bp. Beveridge’s Works, vol. ii. p. 193. vol. ix. pp. 233, 234. Agier, Prophéties 
concernant Jésus Christ et l’Eglise, pp. 243, 244. 
2 Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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which being more antient or better executed, are preferable to 
every other. And in this view the following will be found most 
deserving of attention, not only as uniting the two qualifications of 
antiquity and excellence, but also as being more generally accessi- 
ble to students, being for the most part comprised in the Polyglott 
Bibles, which are to be found in almost every public library. 

I. The Alexandrian Version is confessedly the most antient, and, 
with all its errors and imperfections, contains very much that is 
highly valuable, and on this account it has been used by nearly all 
the more antient interpreters. With the Septuagint should be con- 
sulted the fragments of the translations executed by Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and ‘Theodotion. ‘The version of Aquila, in particular, ex- 
hibits a similar diction, as he was not very remote from the:age of 
the apostles, and he has scme things which may be of especial use in 
the interpretation of the New ‘Testament. The version of Symma- 
chus is also a valuable hermeneutic aid; as, by translating into pure 
Greek, he has facilitated the understanding of Hebrew. 

II. The Syrzac Peschito, whose fidelity as a version, independently 
of the excellence of its style, has received the highest commendations 
from Michaelis, is particularly serviceable for the interpretation ‘of 
the New Testament.’ Nor is its value inferior in the interpretation 
of the Old Testament. ‘ Of all the antient Versions,” says a living 
critic, “the Syriac is the most uniformly faithful and accurate ; 
and as the language so nearly resembles the Hebrew, its value can 
scarcely be estimated too high. ? 

111. The Latin Vulgate, with the exception of the Psalms, de- 
servedly claims the third place. 

IV. The Zargums, or Chaldee Paraphrases, though unequally 
executed, contain many things that are exceedingly useful, and 
necessary to be known, especially the paraphrases of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel: they not only contribute essentially to the understanding 
of many difficult passages in the Old Testament, but also throw 
much light on the interpretation of the New ‘Testament, as well as 
afford much advantage in arguing with the Jews, because they al- 
most invariably view the prophecies in the same light as Christians 
do, as referring to the Messiah.? Extracts from them are to be 
found in all the larger commentaries, and also in the works of Dr. 
Lightfoot. 

V. The other versions made immediately from the Hebrew and 
Greek originals follow next in order, particularly the Arabic trans- 
lations of the Old ‘Testament: but no certain dependence can be 
placed, as an authority, on the Latin translations of the Oriental ver- 
sions, which are printed in the Polyglott Bibles. 

It will not however be necessary to consult ‘antient versions, ex- 
cept in passages that are really difficult, or unless a particular ex- 
amination of them be instituted for some special object of inquiry. 


! On the critical use of the Syriac version, the reader may consult G. B. Winer’s 
Commentatio de Versionis N. Τὶ, Syriacze Usu Critico cauté instituendo. Erlange, 1824. 

2 Mr. Holden’s Translation of the Book of Proverbs, p. cviii. 

3 Hamilton’s Introd. to Heb. Script. p. 192. 
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In this case not one or two versions merely should be consulted, 
but every version that is accessible should be referred to: and all 
such places should be compared together as are parallel, that is, 
those passages in which the same word or the same form of speaking 
respectively occurs; and, where any thing worthy of preservation 
offers itself, it will materially facilitate future studies to note it either 
in an interleaved Bible, or which perhaps is preferable, in an in- 
terleaved Lexicon. ‘This practice will not only enable the biblical 
student to discover and correctly to appreciate the genius of a ver- 
sion, and the ability, or the reverse, with which it may be executed; 
but it will also supply many important helps for the interpretation 
of Scripture. As, however, some of the antient versions have been 
altered or interpolated in many places, great care must be taken to 
distinguish the modern amendments from the genuine text of the 
original antient translator. ‘The various excellent concordances that 
are extant will afford great assistance in finding out such parallel 
words or phrases. 

In order to ascertain how far the antient versions represent cor- 
rectly the meaning of Hebrew or Greek words, the following rules 
will be found useful : — 


1. That meaning is to be taken and received as the true one, which all 
the versions give to a word, and which is also confirmed by the kindred 
dialects. 

Because, the number of testimonies worthy of credit being as great as possible, there 
can be no room left for doubt. 


2. All those significations, formerly given to Hebrew words, are to be 
considered as correctly given, which the Septuagint or other Greek trans- 
lators express by the same or similar Greek words, although no trace of 
such meaning appear in any Oriental language : 


For, as no doubt can be entertained of the diligence and scrupulous learning of those 
translators, who can presume to measure the vast copiousness of the Arabic, Syriac, and 
other Oriental languages by the few books which in our time are extant in those lan- 
guages? since no one is’so ignorant as to suppose that all the riches of the Greek and 
Latin languages are comprised in the very numerous remains of classical literature with 
which our age happily abounds. With regard to the New Testament, “ in cases where 
the sense is not affected by different readings, or the translator might have taken them for 
synonymous, the evidence of Greek manuscripts is to be preferred to that of an antient 
version. The same preference is due to the manuscripts wherein the translator has omitted 
words that appeared of little importance, or a passage in the Greek original is attended 
with a difficulty which the translator was unable to solve, and therefore either omitted or 
altered according to the arbitrary dictates of his own judgment.” ! : 


8. Where the versions differ in fixing the sense of a word, the more 
antient ones, being executed with the greater care and skill, are in the Jirst 
place to be consulted, and preferred to all others : 


For, the nearer a translator approaches to the time when the original language was ver- 
nacular, we may readily infer that he has expressed with so much the greater fidelity the 
true signification of words, both primary and proper, as well as those which are derivative 
and translated. There are, however, some cases in which antient versions are of more 
authority than the original itself. Most of the translations of the New Testament, noticed 
in the preceding pages, surpass in antiquity the oldest Greek manuscripts now extant: 
*¢ and they lead to a discovery of the readings in the very antient manuscript that was used 
by the translator. By their means, rather than from the aid of our Greek manuscripts, 
none of which is prior to the fourth or fifth century, we arrive at the certain knowledge, 
that the antient writings have been transmitted from the earliest to the present age without 


1 Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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material alteration ; and that our present text, if we except the passages that are rendered 
doubtful by an opposition in the readings, is the same which proceeded from the hands of the 
apostles. Whenever the reading can be precisely determined, which the translator found 
in his Greek manuscript, the version is of equal authority with a manuscript of that period : 
but as it is sometimes difficult to acquire this absolute certainty, great caution is necessary 
in collecting readings from the antient versions.”’ 1 


4. A meaning given to a word by only one version, provided this be a 
good one, is by no means to be rejected ; especially if it agree with the 
author's design and the order of his discourse : 


For, it is possible that the force and meaning of a word should be unknown to all other 
translators, and no trace of it be discoverable in the kindred dialects, and yet that it should 
be preserved and transmitted to posterity by one version. This remark applies chiefly to 
things which a translator has the best opportunity of understanding from local and other 
circumstances. Thus the Alexandrian interpreters are the most ample testimony for 
every thing related in the Old Testament concerning Egypt, while others; who were 
natives of Palestine, and perhaps deeply skilled in Jewish literature, are the best guides 
we can follow in whatever belongs to that country. 2 


5. Lastly, “ Those versions” of the New Testament, ‘‘ in which the 
Greek is rendered word for word, and the idioms of the original, though 
harsh and often unmeaning in another language, are still retained in a 
translation, are of more value in point of criticism than those which express 
the sense of the original in a manner more suitable to the language of the 
translator.” 


The value of the latter, as far as regards their critical application, decreases in propor- 
tion as the translator attends to purity and elegance, and of course deviates from his ori- 
ginal: but their worth is greater in all other respects, as they are rot only read with more 
pleasure, but understood in general with greater ease. By means of the former we dis- 
cover the words of the original, and even their arrangement: — but the latter are of no 
use in deciding on the authenticity of a reading, if the various readings of the passages in 
question make no alteration in the sense. No translation is more literal than the New 
Syriac, and none, therefore, leads to a more accurate discovery of the text in the antient 
manuscript whence the version was taken ; but, setting this advantage aside, the Old Syriac 
is of much greater value than the New.3 


§ 3. SCHOLIASTS AND GLOSSOGRAPHERS. 


I. Nature of Scholia. —II. And of Glossaries. — III. Rules for consulting 
them to advantage in the Interpretation of the Scriptures. 


WE have already stated that scholiasts and glossographers afford 
direct testimonies for finding out or fixing the meaning of words: it 
now remains that we briefly notice the nature of the assistance to be 
derived from these helps. 

I. ScHouia are short notes on antient authors, and are of two 
kinds — exegetical or explanatory, and grammatical. ‘The former 
briefly explain the sense of passages, and are, in fact, a species of 
commentary ; the latter, which are here to be considered, illustrate 
the force and meaning of words by other words which are better 


1 Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 2. 

2 Jahn, Introduct. ad Vet. Foed. pp. 116—122. Pictet, Theologie Chretienne, tom. i. 
pp. 151,152. Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 147—162. 301—309. J. P. Carpzov, Prim. 
Lin. Herm. pp.62—65. Ernesti, Inst. Interp. N. Test. p.57. Morus in Ernesti, tom. i. 
pp. 130, 131.  Stuart’s Elements, pp. 43. 64. Gerard’s Institutes, pp. 107—111. 
Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. i. pp. lxxxvii.—xc. Svo. ed. Pfeiffer,” Herm. Sac. c, 14. 
(Op. tom. ii. pp. 663—664.) Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblica, pp. 102—107. 

3 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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known. Such scholia are extant on most of the antient classics, 
as Homer, Thucydides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Horace, Juvenal, 
Persius, &c. &c. 

On the Old Testament, we believe, there are no antient scholia 
extant: but on the New Testament there are several collections, 
which present themselves under three classes. 

1. Scholia taken from the writings of the Greek fathers, who in their 


homilies and commentaries have often briefly explained the force of par- 
ticular words. 


The homilies of Chrysostom, in particular, abound with these scholia; and from his 
works, as well as those of Origen and other fathers, the more modern Greeks have ex- 
tracted what those illustrious men had concisely stated relative to the meaning of words. 
Similar grammatical expositions, omitting whatever was rhetorical and doctrinal, have 
been collected from Chrysostom by Theodoret in a commentary on the fourteen Epistles 
of Saint Paul; by Theophylact, in an indifferent commentary on the four Evangelists ; 
and, to mention no more, by Euthymius in a similar commentary executed with better 
judgment. ‘There are extant numerous collections of this kind of explanations, made 
from the writings of the fathers, and known by the appellation of Catene'!, which follow 
the order of the books comprised in the New Testament. Many such scholia have been 
published by Matthzi in his edition of the New Testament. 


2. Scholia, written either in the margin, within the text, or at the end of 
manuscripts. 


Many of this description have been published separately by Wetstein in the notes to his 
elaborate edition of the Greek Testament, and particularly by Matthzi in his edition of 
the New Testament already noticed. 


3. Antient Scholia, which are also exegetical or explanatory ; these, in 
fact, are short commentaries, and, therefore, are discussed infra, in the 
Appendix to this volume. 

II. A Guossary differs from a Lexicon in this respect, that the 
former treats only of words that really require explanation, while 
the latter gives the general meaning of words. The authors of the 
most antient Glossaries are Hesychius, Suidas, Phavorinus, Photius, 
and Cyril of Alexandria. The celebrated Ernesti selected from the 
three first of these writers, and also from the Etymologicon Magnum, 
whatever related to the New Testament, and published the result of 
his researches at Leipsic, in 1786, in two octavo volumes; from which 
Schleusner has extracted the most valuable matter, and inserted it 
in his well known and excellent Greek Lexicon to the New Tes- 
tament. 

111. In estimating the value of scholiasts and glossographers, and 
also the weight of their testimony, for ascertaining the force and mean- 
ing of words, it is of importance to consider, first, whether they 
wrote from their own knowledge of the language, and have given us 
the result of their own learning, or whether they compiled from 
others. Almost all the scholia now extant are compiled from Chry- 
sostom, Origen, or some other fathers of the third and fourth centu- 
ries; if the scholiast have compiled from good authorities, his labours 
have a claim to our attention. 

In proportion, therefore, to the learning of a scholiast (and the 
same remark will equally apply to the glossographer), he becomes 
the more deserving of our confidence: but this point can only be 


1 See an account of the principal Catenz, infra, in the Appendix, pp. 193, 194. 
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determined by daily and constant use. The Greek fathers, for 
instance, are admirable interpreters of the New Testament, being 
intimately acquainted with its language; notwithstanding they are 
sometimes mistaken in the exposition of its Hebraisms. But the 
Latin fathers, many of whom were but indifferently skilled in He- 
brew and Greek, are less to be depended on, and are, in fact, only 
wretched interpreters of comparatively ill-executed versions. 

Again, our confidence in a scholiast, or in the author of a glossary, 
increases in proportion to his antiquity, at least in the explanation of 
every thing concerning antient history, rites, or civil life. But, in 
investigating the force and meaning of words, the antiquity of scholia 
and glossaries proves nothing; as their authors are liable to error, 
notwithstanding they lived near the time when the author flourished, 
whose writings they profess to elucidate. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that a more recent interpreter, availing himself of all former 
helps, perceives the force of words much better than one that is 
more antient, and is consequently enabled to elicit the sense more 
correctly. The result, therefore, of our inquiry into the relative 
value of scholiasts and compilers of glossaries is, that in perusing 
their labours, we must examine them for ourselves, and form our 
judgment accordingly, whether they have succeeded, or failed, in 
their attempts to explain an author.! 


ὃ 4. ON THE TESTIMONY OF FOREIGNERS WHO HAVE ACQUIRED A 
LANGUAGE. 


THE testimony of those who, though foreigners, have acquired a 
language, are an important help for ascertaining the Usus Loquendi. 
Thus, the writings of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, and of Philo 
and Josephus, who were Jews, may be used to illustrate the meaning 
of Greek words ; because, although foreigners, they well understood 
the Greek language. The productions of those writers, indeed, 
whom by way of distinction we commonly term Pagan Writers, are in 
various ways highly deserving the attention of the biblical student, 
for the confirmation they afford of the leading facts recorded in the 
sacred volume, and especially of the doctrines, institutions, and facts, 
upon which Christianity is founded, or to which its records indirectl 

relate. ‘ Indeed it may not be unreasonably presumed, that the 
writings of Pagan antiquity have been providentially preserved with 
peculiar regard to this great object, since, notwithstanding numerous 
productions of past ages have perished, sufficient remains are still 
possessed, to unite the cause of heathen literature with that of religion, 


e ΜΞ ve fon} 
and to render the one subservient to the interests of the other.” ? 


1 Mori Acroases, tom.i. pp. 110—130.  Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblica, pp. 65. 


115—119. 
2 Dr. Gray’s Connection of Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. p. 3. 
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Of the value of the heathen writings in thus confirming the credi- 
bility of the Scriptures, very numerous instances have been given in 
the preceding volume. We have there seen that the heathen writ- 
ings substantiate, by an independent and collateral report, many of 
the events, and the accomplishment of many of the prophecies re- 
corded by the inspired writers; and that they establish the accuracy 
of many incidental circumstances which are interspersed throughout 
the Scriptures. ‘* Above all, by the gradually perverted represent- 
ations which they give of revealed doctrines, and institutions, they 
attest the actual communication of such truth from time to time; and 
pay the tribute of experience to the wisdom and necessity ofa written 
revelation.” Valuable as these testimonies, from the works of heathen 
authors, confessedly are, their uses are not confined to the confirm- 
ation of Scripture-facts; they also frequently contribute to elucidate 
the phraseology of the sacred writers. Two or three instances will 
illustrate this remark. 


1. Pagan writers use words and phrases coincident with, or analogous to 
those of the sacred writers, whose meaning they enable us to ascertain, or 
show us the force and propriety of their expressions. 

Thus, the sentiment and image of the prophet Isaiah, 

On what part will ye smite again, will ye add correction ? 
The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint : 
ι Isa. i. 5. Bp. Lowth’s Translation. 
Are exactly the same with those of Ovid, who, deploring his exile to Atticus, says that he 
is wounded by the continual strokes of fortune, so that there is no space left in him for 
another wound : 
Ego continuo fortune vulneror ictu : 
Vixque habet in nobis jam nova plaga locum. 
Ovin. Epist. ex Ponto. lib. ii. ep. vii, 41, 42. 

But the prophet’s sentiment and image are still more strikingly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing expressive line of Euripides, the great force and effect of which Longinus ascribes 
to its close and compressed structure, analagous to the sense which it expresses. 


Teuw κακων On: K οὐκετ᾽ eo ὅπη TEN. 
I am full of miseries: there is no room for more. 
Eurip. Here. Furens, v. 1245.1 


2. Pagan writers often employ the same images with the sacred, so as to 


throw light on their import, and generally to set off their superior excellence. 


Thus, the same evangelical prophet, when predicting the blessed effects that should flow 
from the establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom, says, 
They shall beat their swords into plough-shares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks ; 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more. 
Isa. 11. 4. 


The same prediction occurs in the same words, in Micah iv. 2. The description of 
well-established peace (Bp. Lowth remarks) by the image of beating their swords into 
plough-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks, is very poetical. ‘The Roman poets 
have employed the same image. Thus Martial has an epigram (lib. xiv. ep. xiv.) intitled 
Falr ex ense — the sword converted into a pruning-hook. 


The prophet Joel has reversed this image, and applied it to war prevailing over peace. 


Beat your plough-shares into swords, 
And your pruning-hooks into spears. 
Joel iii. 10. 


1 Longinus, de Sublim, c. 40, Bp. Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. ii, p. 9. 
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And so has the prince of the Roman poets : 
Non ullus aratro 
Dignus honos: squalent abductis arva colonis, 


Et curve rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 
Virert, Georg. lib. i. 506—508. 


Dishonour’d lies the plough: the banish’d swains 
Are hurried from the uncultivated plains ; 
The sickles into barbarous swords are beat. ! 


Additional examples, finely illustrative of the above remark, may be seen in Bishop 
Lowth’s notes on Isa, viii. 6—8. xi. 6—8. xx. xxix.4,5. xxxii. 2. xlv.2. and xlix.2. 


The great benefit which is to be derived from Jewish and Heathen 
profane authors, in elucidating the Scriptures, is exceilently illus- 
trated by the Rev. Dr. Gray (now Bishop of Bristol], in his 

«ς« Connexion between the Sacred Writings and the Literature of Jewish 
and Heathen Authors, particularly that of the Classical Ages, illustrated.” 
London, 1819, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Grotius and other commentators have incidentally applied the pro- 
ductions of the classical writers to the elucidation of the Bible: but 
no one has done so much in this department of sacred literature, as 
Elsner, Raphelius, and Kypke, of whose publications an account is 
given in the Appendix to this volume. 


SECTION II. 


INDIRECT TESTIMONIES FOR ASCERTAINING THE USUS LOQUENDI. 


THE usus loquendi cannot always be found with sufficient certainty by 
those direct means which have been discussed in the preceding section. 
Proper evidence is sometimes wanting ; sometimes usage is variable or 
inconstant, even in the same age or in the same writer ; or there is an 
ambiguity of language, or of grammatical forms; or an obscurity co- 
vers the thing or subject treated of; or novelty of language occurs ; or 
a neglect of the usus loquendi, which sometimes happens even in the 
most careful writers. Other means must, therefore, be used, by which 
the true sense can be elicited. These zndzrect means it is the object 
of the present section to state and to illustrate. 


§ 1. OF THE CONTEXT. 


I. The Context defined and illustrated. — Il. Rules for investigating the 
Context. 


1. ANOTHER most important assistance, for investigating the 
meaning of words and phrases, is the consideration of the ConTEXT, or 
the comparison of the preceding and subsequent parts of a discourse. 

1. If we analyse the words of an author, and take them out of their 
proper series, they may be so distorted as to mean any thing but what he 
intended to express. Since, therefore, words have several meanings, and 


1 Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. 11, p. 29. 
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consequently, are to be taken in various acceptations, a careful consider- 
ation of the preceding and subsequent parts will enable us to determine that 
signification, whether literal or figurative, which is best adapted to the pas- 
sage in question. 


A few instances will illustrate this subject, and show not only the 
advantage, but also the necessity of attending to the context. 


(1.) It has been questioned whether those words of the prophet Micaiah (1 Kings xxii, 
15.) Go and prosper, for the Lord shall deliver it (Ramoth) into the hand of the king, are to 
be understood affirmatively according to their apparent meaning, or are to be taken in an 
ironical and contrary sense? That they are to be understood in the latter sense, the con- 
sideration of the context will plainly show, both from the prophet’s intention, and from the 
prophetic denunciation afterwards made by him. Hence it may be inferred that some 
sort of ironical gesture accompanied Micaiah’s prediction, which circumstance ought to be 
borne in mind by the interpreter of Scripture.! 

(2.) Further, there is a difference of opinion whether the address of Job’s wife (Job ii. 
9.) is to be understood in a good sense, as Bless (or ascribe glory to) God, and die, or in a 
different signification, Curse God, and die, as it is rendered in our authorised yersion. Cir- 
cumstances show that the last is the proper meaning ; because as yet Job had not sinned 
with his lips, and, consequently, his wife had no ground for charging him with indulging a 
vain opinion of his integrity. 

(3.) Job xli, Whether the leviathan is a whale ora crocodile has also divided the judg- 
ment of commentators. That the latter animal is intended is evident from the circum- 
stances described in the context, which admirably agree with the crocodile, but can in no 
respect be applied to the whale: for instance, ch. xli. 17, &c. relative to the hardness of 
his skin, and v. 13—16. concerning his teeth and impenetrable scales. 

(4.) Once more, it has been doubted whether our Lord’s command to his disciples, to 
provide neither gold nor silver in their purses (Matt. x. 9.) bea rule of perpetual observation. 
That it was only a temporary command is evident from the preceding and subsequent parts 
of the chapter, which prove that particular mission to have been only a temporary one; 
and that, as they were to go for a short time through Judea, and then to return to Jesus, 
ke therefore forbade them to take any thing that would retard their progress, 


2. The context of a discourse or book, in the Scriptures, may comprise 
either one verse, a few verses, entire periods or sections, entire chapters, or 
whole books. 


Thus, if | Cor.x. 16. be the passage under examination, the preceding and subsequent 
parts of the epistle, which belong to it, are the eighth, ninth, and tenth chapters. If Isa, li. 
be the chapter in question, the reader must not stop at the end of it, but continue his 
perusal to the twelfth verse of ch. lii. ; for these together form one subject or argument of 
prediction, in which the prophet is announcing to his countrymen the certainty of their de- 
liverance and return from the Babylonish captivity. This entire portion ought, therefore, to 
be read at once, in order to apprehend fully the prophet’s meaning. In like manner, the 
verses from v. 13. of ch. lii. to the end of ch. 1111. form a new and entire section relative to 
the sufferings of the Messiah. Here, then, is a wrong division of chapters, to which no 
regard should be paid in examining the context of abook. Ch. li. ought to include v. 12. 
of ch. lii. and ch. lii. ought to commence at ν. 13. and be continued to the end of ch. liii. 
In like manner, the first verse of the fourth chapter of Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Colos- 
sians ought to be joined to the third chapter: the slightest attention to this point will 
enable a diligent student to add numerous other examples. 


3. Sometimes a book of Scripture comprises only one subject or argument, 
in which case the whole of it must be referred to precedents and subsequents, 
and ought to be considered together. 


Of this description is Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, which consists of two parts, 
doctrinal and practical. The design of the doctrinal portion is to show, that although 
there was a difference between Jewish and Gentile believers, inasmuch as the former en- 
joyed a priority of time in point of expecting and acknowledging Christ, and through the 
free grace of God they were a church or congregation of believers before the Gentiles ; 
yet that, now, the latter are become partakers of the same grace with them, and being thus 
admitted to this communion of grace, every real distinction between them is abolished ; 
and, therefore, that both Jews and Gentiles together, form one body of the church under 
one head, even Jesus Christ. Other special doctrines indeed are incidentally mentioned ; 


---- -- --.-«.--.---ττν.--ὦ.--.----------------------------------- ὁ ὃὁὃὦἝὦἝἪἃἢἝςἝ͵͵.- .- --- ΄΄ὦὃ[ὃΠὺώω.͵0....... 


1 See a further illustration of this passage in Vol. I. p. 808, 
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but these are either adduced to explain and enforce the principal doctrine, or they are 
derived from it. The practical part or exhortation, which naturally flows from the doc- 
trine inculcated, is concord and peace between Jew and Gentile, which the apostle enforces 
with great beauty and energy. ! 

To this head may also be referred the Psalms, each of which being separated from the 
other, and having no connection with the preceding or following psalm, for the most part 
comprises a distinct and entire subject. That some of the Psalms have been divided, and 
forcibly disjoined, which ought to have remained united, and to have formed one ode, is 
evident as well from the application of sacred criticism as from the subject-matter, The 
number of the Psalms by no means corresponds, either in manuscripts or in the antient 
versions. Thus, in some manuscripts, the first and second Psalms are not reckoned at 
all, while in others the former is considered as part of the second Psalm: that they are 
two distinct compositions, is evident from a comparison of the subject-matter of each Psalm. 
In the first Psalm the characters of the pious man and the sinner, as well as their respec- 
tive ends, are contrasted : the second Psalm is prophetic of the Messiah’s exaltation. The 
ninth and tenth Psalms are united together in the Septuagint version ; while the hundred 
and sixteenth and hundred and forty-seventh are, each, divided into two. The argument 
which pervades the forty-second and forty third Psalms plainly shows that they are properly 
but one divine ode, and are, therefore, rightly joined together in many manuscripts, although 
they occur as separate compositions in all our printed editions. 2 


11. In examining the context of a passage, it will be desirable, 


1. To investigate each word of every passage: and as the connection is 
formed by particies, these should always receive that signification which 
the subject-matter and contest require. 


The Hebrew Concordances of Noldius and Taylor, and also Glassius’s Philologia. 
Sacra, will materially assist in ascertaining the force of the Hebrew particles; as will 
the elaborate work of Hoogeveen on the subject of the Greek particles. + Further, where- 
particles are wanting, as they sometimes are, it is only by examining the argument and 
context that we can rightly supply them. For instance, the conditional conjunction is. 
sometimes wanting, as in Gen. xlii. 38., and [if] mischief befall him by the way, in 
Exod. iv. 23. and [if] thou refuse to let him go. Particles of comparison also are fre- 
quently wanting, as in Gen. xvi. 12., he will be a wild man; literally, he will be a wild’ 
ass man, that is, [like] a wild ass. How appropriately this description was given to the 
descendants of Ishmael, will readily appear by comparing the character of the wild ass in 
Job xxxix. 5—8. with the wandering, lawless, and freebooting lives of the Arabs of the 
Desert, as pourtrayed by all travellers. Psal. xi. 1. Flee [as] sparrows to your moun- 
tain. Psa. xii. 6. The words of the Lord are pure words [as] silver tried in a furnace 
of earth. Isaiah ix. 18. They shall mount up [as or likej the ascending of smoke. Similar 
examples occur in the New Testament; as in John v, 17. My Father worketh hitherto, and’ 
Fwork; that is, as my Father worketh hitherto, so also do I work together with him. 
Sometimes particles are wanting both at the beginning and end of a sentence: thus. 
Job xxiv. 19. [As] drought and heat consume the snow: so doth the grave those which 
have sinned. Jer. xvii. 11. [As] the partridge silleth on eggs, and hatcheth not ; [50] he 
that getteth riches, and not by right, ἅς. Numerous similar instances occur in the book of 
Job, and especially in the Proverbs ; where, it is but justice to our admirable authorised 
version to add, that the particles omitted are properly supplied in Italic characters, and 
thus complete the sense. 


1 Moldenhaweri Introductio ad Libros Vet. et Nov. Foederis, p. 307. Professor 
Franck’s Guide to the Reading of the Scriptures, translated by Mr, Jacques, p. 178. 
(Ist edit. ) 

2 They are considered, and translated, as one Psalm, by Bishop Horsley. See his. 
Version of the Psalms, vol. i. pp. 110—114. and the notes. 

3 See particularly, tract v.—viii. on adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, tom. i. 
pp- 361—556. ed. Dathii. 

4 Hoogeveen, Doctrina Particularum Grecarum, ὦ vols. 4to. 1769. Though treating 
of Greek particles generally, this elaborate work incidentally illustrates a great number of 
passages in the New Testament. A valuable abridgment of it, with the notes of various 
literati, was published by Professor Schutz at Leipsic in 1806, which has been hand. 
somely reprinted at Glasgow, 1813. See also Dr. Macknight on the Epistles, vol. i. 
essay 4. § 74., to the end of that essay. 

5° Purver rightly supplies it, and renders the passage thus, and should death befall him 
in the way: in the authorised English version the conjunction and is omitted, and the con~ 
ditional if is properly supplied. 
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2. Examine the entire passage with minute attention. 


Sometimes a single passage will require a whole chapter, or several of the preceding 
and following chapters, or even the entire book, to be perused, and that not once or twice, 
but several times. The advantage of this practice will be very great: because, as the 
same thing is frequently stated more briefly in the former part of a book, which is 
more clearly and fully explained in the subsequent portion, such a perusal will render 
every thing plain to the meanest capacity. For instance, that otherwise difficult passage, 
Rom. ix. 18. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth, will become perfectly clear by a close examination of the context, beginning 
at verse 18. of chapter viii. and reading to the end of the eleventh chapter ; this portion 
of the epistle being most intimately connected. Disregarding this simple, and all but 
self-evident canon, some expositors have explained 1 Pet. ii. 8. as meaning that certain 
persons were absolutely appointed to destruction; a notion, not only contradicting the 
whole tenor of Scripture, but also repugnant to every idea which we are there taught to 
entertain of the mercy and justice of God. An attentive consideration of the context 
and of the proper punctuation of the passage alluded to (for the most antient manuscripts 
have scarcely any points), would have prevented them from giving so repulsive an inter- 
pretation. The first epistle of Peter (it should be recollected) was addressed to believing 
Jews. ' After congratulating them on their happiness in being called to the glorious 
privileges and hopes of the Gospel, he takes occasion to expatiate upon the sublime αὔξει, 
ner in which it was introduced, both by the prophets and apostles; and, having enforced 
his general exhortations to watchfulness, &c. by an affecting representation of our rela- 
tion to God, our redemption by the precious blood of Christ, the vanity of all worldly 
enjoyments, and the excellence and perpetuity of the Gospel dispensation (ch. i. through- 
out) ;—he proceeds (ii. 1—12.) to urge them by a representation of their Christian pri- 
vileges, to receive the word of God with meekness, to continue in the exercise of faith in 
Christ as the great foundation of their eternal hopes, and to maintain such an exemplar; 
conduct, as might adorn his Gospel among the unconverted Gentiles. Wherefore, say: 
he, in consideration of the everlasting permanency and invariable certainty of the word 
of God, laying aside all malice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evi 
speakings, which are so contrary to its benevolent design, with all simplicity, as new born 
babes 2 (or infants), who are regenerated by divine grace, desire the sincere milk of the 
word, that ye may grow thereby [unto salvation] 3, since (or seeing that) you have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious. To whom coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, 
but chosen of God, and precious, Ye also (who believe,) as living stones are built up a spt- 
ritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices by Jesus Christ. (Wherefore 
also it is contained in the Scripture, Behold I lay in Sion a chief corner-stone, elect, pre- 
cious ; and he that believeth on it (confideth in it) shall not be confounded, or ashamed). 
Unto rou, therefore, WHO BELIEVE he is precious ; but unto them that DISBELIEVE απειδουσι 4, 


1 See this proved, infra, Vol. 1V, Part 11, Chap. 1V. Sect. 111. § III. 

2 This expression very emphatically denotes those who are newly converted or regene- 
rated, as the apostle had said (1 Pet. i. 23.) the believing Jews were, through the zncor- 
ruptible word of God. It is well known that the antient Jewish rabbies styled new 
proselytes to their religion, little children and new-born babes ; and Peter, who was a Jew, 
very naturally adopts the same phraseology, when writing to Jewish converts to the Gospel. 

5. These words [unto salvation, εἰς owrnpiay], though omitted in the common printed 
editions, are, by Griesbach, inserted in the text, of which they form an integral part. ‘They 
are found in the Codices Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, and Ephremi (the three o/dest manu- 
scripts extant) ; in thirty-nine others of good authority, though of less antiquity ; and also 
in the Old Syriac, the Philoxenian (or later) Syriac, the Arabic edited by Erpenius, the 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Sclavonic, and Vulgate versions, and are quoted by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, Cyril, Joannes Damascenus, and Theophylact, among the Greek 
Fathers; and by the Latin Fathers, Jerome, Rufinus, Augustine, Gildas, Cassiodorus, 
and the venerable Bede. This reading is, therefore, undoubtedly genuine, and is of great 
importance. It shows the reason why the believing Jews were regenerated, and also why 
they were to desire the unadulterated doctrines of the Gospel, viz. that they might thereby 
increase, ΟΥ̓ grow up, unto salvation. This was the end they should always have in view ; 
and nothing could so effectually promote this end, as continually receiving the pure truth 
of God, praying for the fulfilment of its promises, and acting under its dictates, 

4 The verb απειϑεω (whence the participle ameQouytes) and its derivative substantive 
απειῶεια, signify such a disbelief, as constitutes the party guilty of obstinacy, or wilful re- 
fusal to credit a doctrine or narrative. In the New Testament, it is specially used con- 
cerning those who obstinately persist in rejecting the doctrine of the Gospel, regardless of 
all the evidences that accompanied it. Thus, in John iii. 36. απειδὼν Tw viw, he that dis- 
believeth the Son is opposed to him that believeth on the Son, tw misevoytt εἰς Tov vioy, So 
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the tone which the builders disaliowed, the same is become the head of the corner, and a stone 
of stumbling, and a rock of offence. They DISBELIEVING THE WORD (TW Aoyw απειϑουντε5)}» 
that is, the word of the Gospel, which contains this testimony, stwmble at this corner stone, 
whereunto they were appointed. But xr (believers, who rest your salvation on it) are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people, ἅς. &c. Hence, it is evident, that 
the meaning of 1 Pet. ii. 8. is not, that God had ordained them to disobedience (for in 
that case their obedience would have been impossible, and their disobedience would have 
been no sin) ; but that God, the righteous judge of all the earth, had appointed or decreed, 
that destruction and eternal perdition should be the punishment of such disbelieving per- 
sons, who wilfully rejected all the evidences that Jesus Christ was the Messiah, the Saviour 
of the world. The mode of pointing above adopted, is that proposed by Drs. John Taylor, 
Doddridge, and Macknight, and recognised by Griesbach in his critical edition of the 
Greek Testament, and is manifestly required by the context. 


3. A verse or passage must not be connected with a remote context, un- 
less the latter agree better with it than a nearer contest. 

Thus Rom. ii. 16. although it makes a good sense if connected with the preceding 
verse, makes a much better when joined with verse 12. (the intermediate verses being 
read parenthetically as in the authorised version); and this shows it to be the true and 
proper context. 


4. Examine whether the writer continues his discourse, lest we suppose 
him to make a transition to another argument, when, in fact, he is prosecuting 
the same topic. 

Rom. ν. 12. will furnish an illustration of this remark. From that verse to the end of 
the chapter Saint Paul produces a strong argument to prove, that as all men stood in need 
of the grace of God in Christ to redeem them from their sins, so this grace has been af- 
forded equally to all, whether Jews or Gentiles. To perceive the full force, therefore, of 
the apostle’s conclusion, we must. read the continuation of his argument from verse 12. to 
the close of the chapter. 

5. The parentheses which occur in the sacred writings should be particu- 
larly regarded: but no parenthesis should be interposed without sufficient 
VEASON. 


Sometimes the grammatical construction, with which a sentence begins, 
is interrupted; and is again resumed by the writer after a larger or 
shorter digression. ‘This is termed a parenthesis. 

Parentheses being contrary to the genius and structure of the Hebrew 
language, are, comparatively, of rare occurrence in the Oid Testament. 
In fact, as there is no sign whatever for it in Hebrew, the sense only 
can determine when it is to be used. 

The prophetic writings, indeed, contain interruptions and interlocutions, particularly 
those of Jeremiah: but we have an example of a real parenthesis in Zech. vii. 7. The 
Jewish captives had sent to inquire of the prophet, whether their fasting should be con.- 
tinued on account ef the burning of the temple, and the assassination of Gedaliah: after 
a considerable digression, but closely connected with the question proposed, the prophet at 
length replies, in ch. viii.19. that the season formerly devoted to fasting should soon be spent 
in joy and gladness. The intermediate verses, therefore, from ch. vii. 4. to ch. viii. 17. are 
obviously parenthetical, though not marked as such in any of the modern versions, which 
we have had. an opportunity to examine. 


in Acts xiv. 2. those Jews who stirred up the Gentiles, and made them evil affected to- 
wards the brethren, are termed of ameiSouves Ιουδαιοι, the disbelieving (or, as it is not ill 
rendered in our authorised version), the wnbelieving or wilfully incredulous Jews, who are 
opposed to the great multitude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks, who believed, msevoat 
(verse 1.). The same verb is found in Acts xvii. 5. and χῖχ 9, Rom. xi. 30,31. and 
1 Pet. iii. 1, (Gr.) in which last place Saint Peter exhorts wives, who believed the Gos- 
pel, to be in subjection to their husbands, that, if any, απειϑουσιὶ Tw Aoryw, disbelieve the 
word, they may also without the word be won over to the Gospel, by the exemplary conversa- 
tion of the wives. The lexicographer, Suidas, (as cited by Schleusner, in voce, to whom 
we are chiefly indebted for this note,) considers απειϑειν as synonymous with amsew. 
Amewwew δοτικη" amisety. 

For examples, in which the derivative substantive απειϑεία means disbelief, or contempt 
of the Christian doctrine, see Schleusner’s Lexicon, sub voce. 
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A remarkable instance of complicated parenthetic expression occurs in Dan. viii. 2. 
And I sawin vision, (and when I saw I was in Shushan,) and I saw (I was then by the wa~ 
ters of Ulai), and I lifted up my eyes, and saw and beheld / &c. See other instances in 
Gen. xxiv. 10. 2 Chron. xxxii. 9. Exod. xii. 15, Psal. xlv. 6. Isa. 111, 14. 1 


In the New Testament, however, parentheses are frequent, especially 
in the writings of Saint Paul; who, after making numerous digressions 
(all of them appropriate to, and illustrative of, his main subject), returns 
to the topic which he had begun to discuss. They are generally in- 
troduced in the following manner : 


(1..) Where the parenthesis is sort, it is inserted without hesitation between two clauses 
which are grammatically connected, and then after the conclusion of the parenthesis, the latter 
clause proceeds, as if no interruption had taken place. Thus: 

i. In Actsi. 15. Peter ......said (the number of names together was about an hundred 
and twenty, ἣν τε oxAos, &c.), Men and brethren, &c. 

ii. Rom. viii. 19—21. The application of the parenthesis will render this very difficult 
passage perfectly easy. The earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God: (for the creation, yap. ... ἣ KTIOIS....... was made subject to vanity, not 
willingly, but by reason of him who subjected it) in hope that the creation itself also ἐ 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 2 

iii, 1 Cor. xv. 52. dé the last trump: (for the trumpet shall sound...... and we shall be 
changed ; σαλπιγγι yap, ἅτ.) for this corruptible must put on incorruption, &e. 

Similar parentheses occur in 2 Cor. vi. 2. x. 3,4. Gal. ii. 8. A parenthesis of con- 
siderable length is in this way inserted in Rom. ii. 13—16. In cases of this kind the 
parenthesis is commonly indicated by the particles te, yap, &c. at its commencement. 
See the examples above adduced, and Rom. i. 20. xv. 3., and Heb. vii. 20, &c. 

(2.) When the parenthesis is LONGER, the principal word or words of the preceding clause 
are repeated with or without variation, after the parenthesis. 

i. 1 Cor. viii. 1—4. Now as towching things offered unto idols (we know that we all have 
knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth, &¢. ...... as concerning those things 
that are offered in sacrifice wnto idols) we know that an idol is nothing, &c. Similar instances 
occur in John vi. 22-24, Eph. ii. 1—5. 12—19. and Rey. iii. S—10. : and the observant 
student of the New Testament will easily be enabled to supply other examples. 3 

Another instance of the parenthesis we have in Phil. i. 27. tochap. ii. 16. inclusive: in 
which the apostle discusses a subject, the proposition of which is contained in ch. i. 27. ; 
and afterwards in ch. ii. 17. he returns to the topic which he had been treating in the pre- 
ceding chapter. ‘“¢ In conformity with this statement we find (ch. i. 23.), that Saint Paul 
says, he is influenced by two things —a desire both of life and death ; but he knows not 
which of these to choose. Death is the most desirable to himself; but the welfare of the 
Philippians requires rather that he may be spared a little longer ; and, having this confi- 
dence, he is'assured that his life will be lengthened, and that he shall see them again in person. 
Then, after the interruption which his discourse had received, he proceeds (ch. ii. 17.) as 
follows: ‘ Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and 
rejoice with you all.” The intervening charge is happily and judiciously introduced by 
the apostle in order that the Philippians might not remit their exertions until his arrival, 
but contend for the faith of the Gospel with unity and humility ; as will be evident to those 
who examine the point with attention and candour.”’ 5 

ii. To this class we may refer the following beautiful example of the parenthesis, in 
2 Tim.i. 16--18. The apostle acknowledging the intrepid affection of Onesiphorus — 
who, when timorous professors deserted him, stood by him and ministered to him— begins 
with a prayer for the good man’s family; The Lord grant mercy to the house of Onesiphorus, 

Sor he often refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chains, but, being in Rome, very care= 
fully sought me, and found me out. Saint Paul then stops his period, and suspends his 


1 Stuart’s Heb. Gram. ὃ 244. p. 335. 

2 Those who are acquainted with the original language will, on consideration, easily 
perceive the justice of the above translation. For the reasons on which it is founded, and 
for an able elucidation of the whole passage, see ‘‘ Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel, 
by the Rev. Thomas White,” sermon xx. pp. 363—380, Griesbach, and after him 
Vater, has printed in a parenthesis only the middle clause of vesre 20. (“not willingly, 
but by reason of him who subjected it’’); which certainly does not materially contribute 
to clear up the difficulty of this passage. 

3 Winer’s Grammar to the Gr. Test. p. 164. Some observations on Parentheses will 
be found in Franck’s Guide to the Scriptures, pp. 188, 189, (Mr, Jacques’s Translation. ) 
Ist edit. 

4 Franck’s Guide, p. 189, 
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sentence, to repeat his acknowledgments and prayer with renewed fervour and gratitude — 
(The Lord grant that he may find mercy from the Lord in that day,) and in how many in- 
stances he ministered to me at Ephesus, you very well know. If we peruse the choicest 
authors of Greece and Rome, we-shall scareely find, among their many parentheses and 
transpositions of style, one expressed in so pathetic and lively a manner, nor for a reason 
so substantial and unexceptionable.! 


Additional instances might be offered, to show the importance of at- 
tending to parentheses in the examination of the context ; but the preced- 
ing will abundantly suffice for this purpose. The author has been led to 
discuss them at greater length than may seem to have been requisite, from 
the circumstances, that less attention appears to be given to the parenthe- 
sis, than to any other species of punctuation, in the different works on the 
study of the Scriptures in our language, that have fallen under his netice.? 


6. No explanation must be admitted, but that which suits the contet. 


In direct violation of this self-evident canon of interpretation, the church of Rome ex- 
pounds Matt, xviii. 17. #f a man neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and as a publican, of the infallibility and final decisions of all doctrines by the (Roman) 
Catholic church. But what says the evangelist ? Let us read the context. ‘ If,” says our 
Lord, “ thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone: ifhe shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear, take with 
thee one or Lwo more, that in the mouth of one or two witnesses every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it wnto the church: but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. (verses 15—17.) That is, 
if a man have done you an injury, first admonish him privately of it; if that avail not, tell 
the church ; — not the universal church dispersed throughout the world, but that particular 
church to which you both belong. And if he will not reform upon such reproof, regard 
him no longer as a true Christian, but as a wicked man with whom you are to hold no redi- 
gious communion, though, as a fellow-man, you owe him earnest and persevering good will 
and acts of kindness. Through the whole of this context there is not one word said about 
disobeying the determination of the Catholic church concerning a disputed doctrine, but 
about slighting the admonition of a particular church concerning known sin; and parti- 
cular churches are owned to be fallible.$ 


7. Where no connection is to be found with the preceding and subsequent 
parts of a book, none should be sought. 


This observation applies solely to the Proverbs of Solomon, and chiefly to the tenth and 
following chapters, which form the second part of that book: and are composed of separate 
proverbs or distinct sentences, having no real or verbal connection whatever, though each 
jndividual maxim is pregnant with the most weighty instruction.+ 


From the preceding remarks it will be evident, that, although the 
comparison of the context will require both labour and unremitting 
diligence, yet these will be abundantly compensated by the increased 
degree of light which will thus be thrown upon otherwise obscure pas- 


1 Blackwall’s Sacred Classics illustrated, vol. i. pp. 68, 69. 3d edit. 

2 On the subject of parenthesis, the reader is referred to the very valuable treatise of Chris- 
topher Wollius, De Parenthesi Sacra, at Leipsic, in 1726. 4to. The same subject has also 
been discussed in the following works; viz. Joh. Fr. Hirt, Dissertatio de Parenthesi, et 
generatim, et speciatim Sacra, 4to. Jena, 1745. Joh. Gottl. Lindneri, Commentationes 
Duz de Parenthesibus Johanneis, 4to. 1765. Ad. Bened. Spitzneri Commentatio 
Philologica de Parenthesi, Libris Sacris V. et N. T. accommodata, 8vo. Lipsiz, 1773. 

3 Whitby on Matt. xviii. 15—17. Bishop Porteus’s Confutation of the Errors of the 
Church of Rome, pp. 13, 14. 

4 J. B. Carpzov. Prim. Lin. Herm. pp. 36,37. Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp.192—200. 
Pfeiffer, Herm. Sacr. c. x. (op. tom. 11. pp. 656—658.) Franzius, Pref. pp. 8—11. 
Tract. pp. 48—51. Morus, in Ernesti, tom.i. pp.161—163. Viser, Herm. Nov. Test. 
Sacr. parsili. pp. 189—194. Wetstein et Semler de Interpret. Nov. Test. pp. 116—190. 
Franckii Preelectiones Hermeneutice, pp. 61—94. Rambach, Inst. Herm. pp. 197— 
216. Jahnii Enchirid. Herm. Generalis, pp. 51—71. Chladenii Institutiones Exege- 
tice, pp- 366—374. J. E. Pfeifferi Institutiones Herm. Sacr. pp. 464—468. 507— 
534, Schefer, Institutiones Scripturistice, parsii. pp. 56—62. Arigler, Hermeneu- 
tica Biblica, pp. 148—165. 
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sages. The very elaborate treatise of Franzius, already referred to, 
will supply numerous examples of the Holy Scriptures which are ren- 
dered pertectly clear by the judicious consideration of the context. 


§ 2. OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER. 


ALTHOUGH, in interpreting words that have various meanings, 
some degree of uncertainty may exist as to which of their different 
senses is to be preferred; yet the ambiguity in such cases is not so 
great but that it may in general be removed, and the proper signi- 
fication of the passage in question may be determined: for the 
SUBJECT-MATTER —that is, the topic of which the author is treating — 
plainly shows the sense that is to be attached to any particular word. 
For there is a great variety of agents introduced in the Scriptures, 
whose words and actions are recorded. 


Some parts of the Bible are written in a responsive or dialogue form ; 
as the twenty-fourth Psalm, Isa. vi. 3. and Rom. iii. 1—9. And the sense 
of a text is frequently mistaken, by not observing who is the speaker, and 
what is the specific topic of which he treats; and also by not attending to 
the frequent and very elegant changes and successions of persons occur- 
ring in the Scriptures, and especially in the prophetic writings. One or two 
examples will illustrate the necessity of considering the subject-matter. 


1. The Hebrew word 31 (ze-suer) literally signifies the skin ; by a metonymy, the flesh 
beneath the skin; and by a synecdoche it denotes every animal, especially man considered 
as infirm or weak, as in Jer. xvii. 5. Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh 
FLESH his arm; there are also several other meanings derived from these, which it is not 
material now to notice. But that the word flesh is to be understood of man only in 
Gen. vi. 12. Psal. Ixy. 2. and Job x. 4. will be evident on the slightest inspection of the 
subject-matter. All flesh had corrupted his way — that is, all men had wholly departed 
from the rule of righteousness, or had made their way of life abominable throughout the 
‘world. And, in the Psalm above cited, who can doubt but that by the word flesh men are 
intended: O thow that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh, that is, all mankind, come. 
In like manner also, in Job x. 4. it is evident that flesh has the same meaning ; if indeed 
the passage were at all obscure, the parallelism would explain it — Hast thou the eyes of a 
man (Heb. of flesh) ? or, seest thow as man seest ? 

2. The first chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah affords an apposite elucidation of attend- 
ing to the changes and successions of persons occurring in the Scriptures. Jehovah is there 
represented as impleading his disobedient people, Israel. The prophet, with a boldness 
and majesty becoming the herald of the Most High, begins with summoning the whole 
creation to attend when Jehovah speaks. (ver. 2.) A charge of gross insensibility is in the 
next verse brought against the Jews, whose guilt is amplified (ver. 4.); and their ob- 
stinate wickedness highly aggravated the chastisements and judgments of God, though 
repeated till they had almost been left like Sodom and Gomorrah, -(y. 5—9.) The inci- 
dental mention of these places leads the prophet to address the rulers and people of the 
Jews, under the character of the princes of Sodom and Gomorrah, in a style not less spi- 
rited and severe, than it is elegant and unexpected. (10.) The vanity of trusting to the 
performance of the external rites and ceremonies of religion is then exposed (11—15.), 
and the necessity of repentance and reformation is strongly enjoined (16, 17.), and urged 
by the most encouraging promises, as well as by the most awful threatenings. (18—20.) 
But, as neither of these produced the proper effect upon that people, who were the pro- 
phet’s charge, he bitterly laments their degeneracy (21—23.), and concludes with intro- 
ducing the Almighty himself, declaring his purpose of inflicting such heavy judgments as 
would entirely cut off the wicked, and excite in the righteous, who should ‘pass through 
the furnace, an everlasting shame and abhorrence of every thing connected with idolatry, 
the source of all their misery. (24—31.) The whole chapter, in loftiness of sentiment, 
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and style, affords a beautiful example of this great prophet’s manner, whose writings, like 
his lips, are touched with hallowed fire. ! 


But it is not merely with reference to the meaning of particular 
passages that a consideration of the swlyect-matter becomes necessary 
to the right understanding of Scripture. It is further of the greatest 
importance in order tocomprehend the various dispensations of God 
to man, which are contained in the sacred writings. For although 
the Bible comprises a great number of books, written at different 
times, yet they have a mutual connection with each other, and refer, 
in the Old Testament, with various but progressively increasing de- 
grees of light and clearness, to a future Saviour, and in the New 
‘Testament to a present Saviour. With reference, therefore, to the 
several divine dispensations to man, the subject-matter of the whole 
Bible ought to be attentively considered : but, as each individual book 
embraces a particular subject, it will also be requisite carefully to 
weigh its subject-matter, in order to comprehend the design of the 
author. An analysis of each book will materially assist a reader of 
the Scriptures in forming a comprehensive view not only of its chief 
subject-matter, but will also show the methodical and orderly coherence 
of all the parts of the book with one another. Such an analysis the 
author has attempted in the fourth volume of this work. ‘* Books,” 
says an old writer, “ looked upon confusedly, are but darkly and 
confusedly apprehended: but considered distinctly, as in these distinct 
analyses or resolutions into their principal parts, must needs be dis- 
tinctly and much more clearly discerned.” ? 


§ 3. OF THE SCOPE. 


I. The Scope defined. — Importance of investing the Scope of a Book or 
Passage of Scripture. — 11. Rules for investigating it. 


1. A CONSIDERATION of the scorr, or prsren, which the 
inspired author of any of the books of Scripture had in view, es- 
sentially facilitates the study of the Bible: because, as every writer 
had some design which he proposed to unfold, and as it is not to be 
supposed that he would express himself in terms foreign to that 
design, it therefore is but reasonable to admit that he made use of 
such words and phrases as were every way suited to his purpose. 
To be acquainted, therefore, with the scope of an author is to un- 
derstand the chief part of his book. The scope, it has been well 


1 Bp. Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. ii. pp. 4—27. 8vo. edit. Vitringa, in his comment on the 
same prophet, eminently excels in pointing out the rapid transitions of persons, places, and 
things. Van Til, in his celebrated Opus Analyticwm, has ably noticed various similar 
transitions in the Scriptures generally, and in the Psalms in particular, though in the last- 
mentioned book he has sometimes unnecessarily multiplied the speakers introduced. The 
value of Dr. Macknight’s version and paraphrase of the epistle to the Romans is enhanced 
by his distinguishing between the objections brought by the Jew whom Saint Paul intro- 
duces as arguing with him, and the replies and conclusive reasonings of the Apostle. 

2 Roberts’s Key to the Bible, pp. (11.) (12.) folio edit. 1665. See also Rambachii 
Institutiones Hermeneutice Sacre, pp. 108—110, and Chladenius’s Institutiones Exe- 
getice, pp. $32, et seq. 
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observed, is the soul or spirit of a book; and, that being once as- 
certained, every argument and every word appears in its right place, 
and is perfectly intelligible : but, if the scope be not duly considered, 


every thing becomes obscure, however clear and obvious its mean- 


ing may really be.? 

The scope of an author is either general or special ; by the for- 
mer we understand the design which he proposed to himself in 
writing his book; by the latter, we mean that design which he had 
in view, when writing particular sections, or even smaller portions, 
of his book or treatise. 

The means, by which to ascertain the scope of a particular sec- 
tion or passage, being nearly the same with those which must be 
applied to the investigation of the general scope of a book, we shall 


briefly consider them together in the following observations. 


11. The Scope of a book of Scripture, as well as of any particular 
section or passage, is to be collected from the writer’s express men- 
tion of it; from its known occasion, from some conclusion expressly 


added at the end of an argument; from history, from attention to 


its general tenor, to the main subject and tendency of the several 
topics, and to the force of the leading expressions; and especially 
from repeated, studious, and connected perusals of the book itself. 


1. When the scope of a whole book, or of any particular portion of it, 
is expressly mentioned by the sacred writer, it should be carefully observed. 


Of all criteria this is the most certain, by which to ascertain the scope of a book. Some- 
times it is mentioned at its commencement, or towards its close, and sometimes it is inti- 
mated in other parts of the same book, rather obscurely, perhaps, yet in such a manner that 
a diligent and attentive reader may readily ascertain it. Thus the scope and end of the 
whole Bible, collectively is contained in its manifold utility, which St. Paul expressly 
states in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. and also in Rom. xv. 4. In like manner, the royal author of 
Ecclesiastes announces pretty clearly, at the beginning of his book, the subject he intends 
to discuss, viz. to show that all human affairs are vain, uncertain, frail, and imperfect ; and, 
such being the case, he proceeds to inquire, What profit hath a man of all his labour which 
he taketh under the sun? (Eccl. i. 2,3.) And towards the close of the same book 
(ch. xii. 8.) he repeats the same subject, the truth of which he had proved by experience. 
So, in the commencement of the book of Proverbs, Solomon distinctly announces their 
scope, (ch. i. 1—4. 6.) — “ The Proverbs of Solomon, the Son of David king of Israel ; — 
to know wisdom and instruction, to perceive the words of understanding : to receive the in- 
struction of wisdom, justice, judgment, and equity ; to give sublilty to the simple, to the young 
man knowledge and discretion; to understand a proverb, and the interpretation ; the words 
of the wise, and their dark sayings.” — Saint John, also, towards the close of his gospel, an- 
nounces his object in writing it to be, “* That ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and that, believing, ye might have life through his name.’ Therefore, all those 
discourses of our Lord, which are recorded almost exclusively by this evangelist and apostle, 
are to be read and considered with reference to this particular design: and, if this cireum- 
stance be kept in view, they will derive much additional force and beauty. 


} « How unfair, how irrational, how arbitrary, is the mode of interpretation which 
many apply to the word of God? ‘They insulate a passage; they fix on a sentence; they 
detach it from the paragraph to which it belongs, and explain it in a sense dictated only 
by the combination of the syllables or the words, in themselves considered. If the word 
of God be thus dissected or tortured, what language may it not seem to speak, what sen- 
timents may it not appear to countenance, what fancy may it not be made to gratify? But 
would such a mode of interpretation be tolerated by any living author? Would such a 
method be endured in commenting on any of the admired productions of classical an- 
tiquity ? Yet in this case it would be comparatively harmless, although utterly indefen- 
sible: but who can calculate the amount of injury which may be sustained by the cause of 
revealed truth, if its pure streams be thus defiled, and if it be contaminated even at the 
very fountain head?” Rev. H. F. Burder’s Sermon on the Duty and Means of ascer- 
taining the Genuine Sense of the Scriptures, p. 21. 
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Of the application of this rule to the illustration of a particular section, or the ascer- 
taining of a special scope, the seventh chapter of Saint Paul’s first epistle to the Corin- 
thians will supply an example. — In that chapter, the object of which is to show that i was 
not good to marry, the apostle is replying to the queries which had been proposed to him 
by the Corinthian converts ; and it is evident that his reply is continued through the whole 
chapter. But did he mean to insinuate absolutely that matrimony in itself was not good ? 
By no means: on the contrary, it is clear from the scope of this section, given by Saint 
Paul in express words, that his design was not, in general, to prefer a state of celibacy 
to that of marriage: much less was it to teach that the living unmarried was either more 
holy or more acceptable to God ; or that those who vow to lead a single life shall certainly 
obtain eternal salvation, as the church of Rome erroneously teaches from this place. But 
we perceive that he answered the question proposed to him with reference to the then ex- 
isting circumstances of the Christian church. The apostle thought that a single life was 
preferable on account.of the present distress —that is, the sufferings to which they were 
then liable. The persecutions to which they were exposed, when they came upon them, 
would be more grievous and afflictive to such as had a wife and children who were dear to 
them, than to those who were single: and, therefore, under such circumstances, the apostle 
recommends celibacy to those who had the gift of living chastely without marriage. 


2. The scope of the sacred writer may be ascertained from the known oc- 
casion on which his book was written. 


Thus, in the time of the apostles, there were many who disseminated errors, and de- 
fended Judaism: hence it became necessary that the apostles should frequently write 
against these errors, and oppose the defenders of Judaism. Such was the occasion of 
Saint Peter’s second epistle: and this circumstance will also afford a key by which to 
ascertain the scope of many of the other epistolary writings. Of the same description also 
were many of the parables delivered by Jesus Christ. When any question was proposed 
to him, or he was reproached for holding intercourse with publicans and sinners, he availed 
himself of the occasion to reply, or to defend himself by a parable. Sometimes, also, 
when his disciples laboured under any mistakes, he kindly corrected their erroneous 
notions by parables. 

The inscriptions prefixed to many of the Psalms, though some of them.are evidently 
spurious, and consequently to be rejected, frequently indicate the occasion on which they 
were composed, and thus reflect considerable light upon their scope. Thus the scope of 
the 18th, 34th, and 3d Psalms is illustrated from their respective inscriptions, which dis- 
tinctly assert upon what occasions they were composed by David. In like manner, many 
of the prophecies, which would otherwise be obscure, become perfectly clear when we un- 
derstand the circumstances on account of which the predictions were uttered. 


3. The express conclusion, added by the writer at the end of an argument, 
demonstrates his general scope. 


Thus, in Rom. iii. 28. after a long discussion, Saint Paul adds this conclusion ; — 
Therefore we conclude, that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law: Hence 
we perceive with what design the whole passage was written, and to which all the rest is 
to be referred. ‘The conclusions interspersed through the epistles may easily be ascer- 
tained by means of the particles, ‘‘ wherefore,”’ “‘seeing that,” “therefore,” ‘ then,” &c. 
as well as by the circumstances directly mentioned or referred to. The principal con- 
clusions, however, must be separated from those which are of comparatively less import- 
ance, and subordinate to the former. Thus, in the epistle to Philemon, our attention 
must chiefly be directed to verses 8. and 17., whence we collect that Saint Paul’s design 
or scope was to reconcile Onesimus (who had been a runaway slave) to his master, and 
to restore him to the latter, a better person than he had before been. In the epistle to 
the Ephesians, the principal conclusions are, ch. ii. 11, 12. and ch, iv. 1.3. The sub- 
ordinate or less principal conclusions are ch. i. 15. iii. 13. iv. 17. 25. v. 1. 7. 15. 17. and 
vi. 13, 14.1 


4. A knowledge of the time when a book was written, and also of the 
state of the church at that time, will indicate the scope or intention of the 
author in writing such book. 


For instance, we learn from history, that during the time of the apostles there were 
numerous errors disseminated ; and therefore they wrote many passages in their. epistles 
with the express design of refuting such errors. An acquaintance with these historical 
particulars will enable us to determine with accuracy the scope of entire books as well as 
of detached passages. 


' Franckii Manuductio, cap. iii. pp. 87, 88. 292. or English edition, pp. 61, et 564. 
177. et seq. Franckii Prelect, Herm. pp. 38. et seq. 
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Thus, the epistle of Saint James was written about the year of Christ 61, at which 
time the Christians were suffering persecution, and probably (as appears ftom ch, ii. 6. 
and ch. vy. 6.) not long before the apostle’s martyrdom ; which, Bishop Pearson thinks 1, 
happened a. v. 62, in the eighth year of Nero’s reign, when the destruction of the Jewish 
temple and polity was impending. (James v. 1.8.) At the period referred to. there 
were in the church certain professing Christians, who in consequence of the sanguinary 
persecution then carried on against them both by Jews and Gentiles, were not only de- 
clining in faith and love, and indulging various sinful practices — for instance, undue 
respect of persons, (chapter ii. verse 1. δὲ seg.) contempt of their poor brethren, (chapter ii. 
verse 9. et seq.) and unbridled freedom of speech, (chapter iii. verse 3. et seg.) ; but who 
also most shamefully abused to licentiousness the grace of God, which in the Gospel is 
promised to the penitent; and, disregarding holiness, boasted of a faith destitute of its 
appropriate fruits, viz. of a bare assent to the doctrines of the Gospel, and boldly affirmed 
that this inoperative and dead faith was alone sufficient to obtain salvation (chapter ii. 
verse 17. et seqg.). Hence we may easily perceive, that the apostle’s scope was not to treat 
of the doctrine of justification ; but, the state of the church requiring it, to correct those 
errors wn doctrine, and those sinful practices, which had crept into the church, and particularly 
to expose that fundamental error of a dead faith unproductive of good works. This observ- 
ation further shows the true way of reconciling the supposed contradiction between the 
apostles Paul and James, concerning the doctrine of salvation by faith, 2 


5. If, however, none of these subsidiary aids present themselves, it only 
remains that we REPEATEDLY AND DILIGENTLY STUDY THE ENTIRE BOOK, 
AS WELL AS THE WHOLE SUBJECT, AND CAREFULLY ASCERTAIN THE SCOPE 
FROM THEM, before we attempt an examination of any particular teat. 


Thus we shall be anabled to understand the mind of its author, and to ascertain the 
main subject and tendency of the book or epistle which may be under consideration : or 
if it have several views and purposes in it, not mutually dependent upon each other, nor 
in subordination to one chief end, we shall be enabled to discover what those different 
matters were, as also in what part the author concluded one and began another ; and, if 
it be necessary to divide such book or epistle into parts, to ascertain their exact boundaries, 

But in this investigation of the scope, there is not always that 
clearness which leads to a certain interpretation : for sometimes there’ 
are several interpretations which sufticiently agree with the writer’s 


design. In those places, for instance, where the coming of Christ 


is mentioned, it is not always determined whether it is his last advent 
to judge the world, or his coming to inflict punishment on the unbe- 
lieving Jews. In such cases the interpreter must be content with 
some degree of probability. There are, however, two or three cau- 
tions, in the consideration of the scope, to which it will be desirable 
to attend. 


1. Where, of two explanations, one is evidently contrary to the series of 
the discourse, the other must necessarily be preferred. 


In Psal. xlii. 2. the royal psalmist pathetically exclaims — When shall I come and ap- 
pear before God ? — This verse has, by some writers, been expounded thus; that a man 
may wish for death, in order that he may the sooner enjoy that state of future blessedness 
which is sometimes intended by the phrase seeing God. Now this exposition is manifestly 
contrary to the design of the Psalm ; in which David, exiled from Jerusalem, and con- 
sequently from the house of God, through Absalom’s unnatural rebellion, expresses his 
fervent desire of returning to Jerusalem, and beholding that happy day when he should 
again present himself before God in his holy tabernacle. In the fourth verse he mentions 
the sacred pleasure with which he had gone (or would repair, for some of the versions 
render the verb in the future tense) with the multitude to the house of God. There is, 
therefore, in this second sense a necessary and evident connection with the scope and series 
of the discourse. 

In 1 Cor. iii. 17. we read, If any man defile (more correctly destroy) the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy. ‘The phrase temple of God, in this passage, is usually in- 


1 Annales Pauline, p. 31. 
2 Jo. Henr. Michaelis Introductio Historico-Theologica in Jacobi Minoris Epistolam 
Catholicam, §§ viii, xi. 
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terpreted of the human body, and by its defilement is understood libidinous unchastity, 
which God will destroy by inflicting corresponding punishment on the libidinous man. 
This sense is certainly a good one, and is confirmed by a similar expression at the close 
of the sixth chapter. But, in the former part of the third chapter, the apostle had been 
giving the teachers of the Corinthian Christians an important caution to teach pure and 
salutary doctrines, together with that momentous doctrine — Other fowndation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ, (v. 11.) —and that they should not add 
false doctrines to it. After largely discussing this topic, he subsequently returns to it, 
and the passage above cited occurs intermediately. From this view of the scope it will 
be evident that by the temple of God is to be understood the Christian church; which, 
if any man defile, corrupt, or destroy, by disseminating false doctrines, God will destroy 
him also. 


2. Where a parallel passage plainly shows that another passage is to be 
understood in one particular sense, this must be adopted to the exclusion of 
every other sense, although it should be supported by the grammatical inter- 
pretation as well as by the scope. 


Thus, in Matt. v. 25. we read — “ Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst thow art 
in the way with him ; lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison.”’ ‘This passage has been interpreted 
to refer either to a future state of existence, or to the present life. In the former sense, 
the adversary is God; the judge, Christ; the officer, death ; and the prison, hell and eter- 
nal punishments. In the latter sense, the meaning of this passage simply is, “ If thou 
hast a lawsuit, compromise it with the plaintiff, and thus prevent the necessity of prose- 
cuting it before a judge: but if thou art headstrong, and wilt not compromise the affair, 
when it comes to be argued before the judge, he will be severe, and will decree that thou 
shalt pay the uttermost farthing.’ Now, both these expositions yield good senses, agreeing 
with the scupe, and both contain a cogent argument that we should be easily appeased : 
but if we compare the parallel passage in Luke xii. 58, 59. we shall find the case thus 
stated — When thow goest with thine adversary to the magistrate, as thou art in the way, give 
diligence that thou mayest be delivered from him, lest he hale thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer (rw mpakropt, whose duty it was to levy fines imposed for violation 
of the law) ; and the officer on non-payment cast thee into prison. [1 tell thee thow shalt not 
depart thence till thow hast paid the very last mite. — In this passage there is no reference 
whatever to a future state, nor to any punishments which will hereafter be inflicted on the 
implacable ; and thus a single parallel text shows which of the two senses best agrees with 
the scope of the discourse, and consequently which of them is preferably to be adopted. ! 


ὃ 4. ANALOGY OF LANGUAGES. 


I. Analogy of Languages defined. — Its different Kinds. — 11. Use of 
Grammatical Analogy. — III. Analogy of Kindred Languages. — 
IV: Hints for consulting this Analogy in the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. — V. Foundation of Analogy in all Languages. 


I. ANALOGY of languages is an important aid in enabling us to 
judge of the signification of words. 

Analogy means similitude. or instance, from the meaning at- 
tached to the forms of words, their position, connection, &c. in one, 
or rather in many cases, we agree to establish a similarity of mean- 
ing, where the phenomena are the same, in another. This analog 
is the foundation of all the rules of grammar, and of all that is es- 


tablished and intelligible in language. ‘The analogy of languages is 


1 Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 201—204. J. B. Carpzov. Herm. Sacr. pp. 33—35. Er- 
nesti, Institutio Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 61, 62. Mori Acroases in Ernesti, tom. i. pp. 150 
—160. Franckii Prelect. Herm. pp. 29—61. Franckii Commentatio de Scopo Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti, Hale, 1724, 8vo. Jahnii Enchiridion, pp. 69—71. Rambach, Inst. 
Herm. pp. 145—197. 234. 238—240. Chladenii Instit. Exeget. pp. 375—387. J. E. 
Pfeifferi, Inst. Herm. Sacr, pp. 147—151, 267—276, Schefer, Institutiones Scripturis- 
tice, parsil, pp. 62—68. 
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of different kinds, viz. 1. the analogy of any particular language (that 
is, of the same language with that which is to be interpreted), the 
principles of which are developed by grammarians.. This kind of 
analogy has been termed Grammatical Analogy. 2.The Analogy of 
Kindred Languages.’ 

11. Use or GrammarticaL ANALOGY. 

Grammatical analogy is not only useful in finding the usus lo- 
quendi, but is also applicable to some doubtful cases ; for instance, 
when the kind of meaning, generally considered, is evident, (by com- 
paring other similar words, and methods of speaking concerning 
such things, appropriate to the language,) we may judge of the es- 
pecial force or power of the word, by the aid of grammatical analogy. 

1. InCol.ii.23. occurs the word eeroSpqzxerz, IN Our version rendered 
will-worship. As there is no example of this word, its meaning must be 
sought from analogy by ascertaining the import of words compounded 
with eYeaw. Of this description of words there are many examples. Thus, 
evehompofevoc, is one who takes upon him voluntarily to afford hospitality 
to strangers, in the name of a city : εϑελοδουλος is one who offers himself 
to voluntary servitude: eeAcupyos is one who labours of his own free 
will. From this analogy, we may collect that eteacSeqoxera, in Col. ii. 23. 
means an affected or superstitious zeal for religion; which signification 
is confirmed by the argument of the apostle’s discourse. 

2. In 1 Pet. v. 5. where many critics have attached an emphatic sense 
to εγχομβωσασῶαι, we must compare the other Greek phrases which relate 
to clothing or investing ; and thus we shall see that the prepositions περι; 
apgr, and ey, are used in composition without any accessionof meaning to 
the verb thereby ; for instance, ἐματιον περιβαλλειν, αμφιβαλλειν, OY ἐμβαλλειν, 
simply means to put on a garment. Consequently, eyxouBwcacSas means 
no more than evducacSa:, with which it is commuted by Clemens Ro- 
manus.” The meaning, therefore, ofthe apostle Peter’s expression — be 
clothed with humility — is to exhibit a modest behaviour. 

III. Anatocy or Kinprep LanevuaceEs. 

Another analogy is that of Kinprep Lanevaces, either as 
descended from one common stock, as the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, 
and Arabic; or derived the one from the other, as Latin and Greek. 

Besides the critical use to which the Cognate or Kindred Lan- 
guages ἢ may be applied, they afford very considerable assistance 
in interpreting the Sacred Writings. They confirm by their own 
authority a Hebrew form of speech, already known to us from some 
other source: they supply the deficiencies of the Hebrew language, 
and make us fully acquainted with the force and meaning of obscure 
words and phrases, of which we must otherwise remain ignorant, by 
restoring the lost roots of words, as well as the primary and se- 
condary meaning of such roots ; by illustrating words, the meaning 
of which has hitherto been uncertain, and by unfolding the meanings 
of other words that are of less frequent occurrence, or are only once 
found in the Scriptures. Further, the cognate languages are the 
most successful, if not the only means of leading us to understand 
the meaning of phrases, or idiomatical combinations of words found 


1 Stuart’s Elements, p. 50. Ernesti Institutio Interpretis Nov. Test. p. 65. 
2 Epist. I. p.39. Mori Acroases, tom. i. pp. 171,172. Stuart’s Elements, p. 51. 
5 See a notice of the Cognate Languages in pp. 30, 91, of the present volume. 
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in the Bible, and the meaning of which cannot be determined by it, 
but which, being agreeable to the genius of the original languages, 
are preserved in books written in them. Schultens, in his Origines 
Hebreeee!, has illustrated a great number of passages from the Ara- 
bic, from whose work Bauer? and Dr. Gerard *®, have given many 
examples which do not admit of abridgment. Schleusner has also 
availed himself of the cognate dialects to illustrate many important 
passages of the New Testament. Of the various modern commenta- 
tors on the Bible, no one perhaps has more successfully applied the 
kindred languages to its interpretation than Dr. Adam Clarke. 

IV. In consulting the cognate languages, however, much care and 
attention are requisite, lest we should be led away by any verbal or 
literal resemblance that may strike the mind, and above all by mere 
etymologies, which, though in some instances they may be advan- 
tageously referred to, are often uncertain guides. (The resemblance 
or analogy must be a veal one. We must, therefore, compare not 
only similar words and phrases, but also similar modes of speech, which, 
though perhaps differing as to the etymology of the words, are yet 
evidently employed to designate the same dea. ‘The following ex- 
amples will illustrate this remark : — 


1. In 1 Cor. iii. 15. St. Paul, speaking of certain Christian teachers at 
Corinth, observes, that ‘* ἡ, any man’s work shall be burnt, he shall suffer 
loss, but he himself shall be saved ; yet so as by fire.” On this passage, 
by a forced and erroneous construction, has the church of Rome erected 
the doctrine of purgatory, a place in which she pretends that the just, 
who depart out of this life, expiate certain offences that do not merit 
eternal damnation. Let us, however, consider the subject-matter of the 
apostle’s discourse in his Epistle to the Corinthians. Reflecting on the 
divisions which were among them, and on that diversity of teachers who 
formed them into different parties, he compares these to various builders4; 
some of whom raised an edifice upon the only foundation, Jesus Christ, 
composed of gold, silver, and precious stones; in other words, who 
preached the pure, vital, and uncorrupted doctrines of the Gospel ; while 
others, upon the same foundation, built wood, hay, stubble, that is, disse- 
minated false, vain, and corrupt doctrines. Of both these structures, he 
says, (v. 13.) Every man’s work shail be made manifest ; for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire shall try (rather 
prove) every man’s work of what sort it 1s :— either the day of the heavy 
trial of persecution, or rather the final judgment of God, shall try every 
man’s work, search it as thoroughly as fire does things that are put into 
it. Then, adds the apostle, 7f any man’s work abide which he hath built 
thereupon, if the doctrines he hath taught bear the test, as silver, gold, 
and precious stones abide in the fire, he shall receive a reward. But if 
any man’s work shall be burnt, if, on that trial, it be found that he has in- 


1 Alberti Schultens Origines Hebrew, sive Hebrxx Linguz antiquissima Natura et 
Indoles, ex Arabiz penetralibus revocata. Lugduni Batayorum, 1761, 4to. 

2 Bauer’s Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 90—144. 

3 Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, pp. 58—70. 

4 Some writers have imagined that the apostle is speaking of the materials, that is, the 
persons, of which the church of God is composed, rather than of the ministers of the Gospel, 
whom he represents as architects in the heavenly building. Ο ἃ repeated consideration of 
the verses in question, the author is satisfied that the latter are intended : and in this view 
ef the subject he is supported by Mr. Locke, Dr. Doddridge, and other eminent critics. 
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troduced false or unsound doctrines, he shall be like a man, whose build- 
ing being of wood, hay, and stubble, is consumed by the fire ; all his 
pains in building are lost, and his works destroyed and gone. But 
(rather yet) if he be upon the whole a good man who hath built upon 
Christ as the foundation, and on the terms of the Gospel committed him- 
self to him, he himself shall be saved ; yet so as by fire, ὡς δια πυρος, that is, 
not without extreme hazard and difficulty, as a man is preserved from the 
flames of his house when he escapes naked through them, and thus nar- 
rowly saves his life, though with the loss of all his property. This ex- 
pression is proverbial concerning persons who escape with great hazard 
out of imminent danger ; and similar expressions are to be found in the 
Old Testament, as in Amos iv. 11.! and Zech. iii. 2., and also in the 
Epistle of Jude, ver.23. Now, let this phrase be compared with the 
Latin words ambustus and semiustus. Livy, speaking of Lucius /Emilius 
Paulus, says, that he had very narrowly escaped being sentenced to pu- 
nishment, prope ambustus evaserat (lib. xxii. c.35.); and again (c. 40.) 
the consul is represented as saying that he had, in his former consulate, 
escaped the flames of the popular rage not without being scorched, se 
populare incendium semiustum evasisse.* Here, also, though there is no 
verbal resemblance between the expression of Saint Paul and those of the 
Roman historian, yet the real analogy is very striking, and shows that the 
apostle employed a well known proverbial expressicn, referring solely to 
a narrow escape from difficulty, and not, as the Romanists erroneously 
assert, to the fire of purgatory, a doctrine which is justly characterised 
as “a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of 
Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of God.” 

2. The sentence in Gen. xlix. 10. nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
has greatly exercised the ingenuity of commentators. It is at present 
considered as equivalent to a teacher from his offspring. But, without 
altogether rejecting this interpretation, we may derive some light on the 
venerable patriarch’s meaning from the Greek writers, among whom the 
expression of Moses occurs in the very same terms. Thus, in the Theage 
of Plato, we have ex τῶν rotev ὡποχωρήσομεν. In other writers the expres- 
sion is ex Today, OF ex ποδων yiverdas, which is equivalent to e medio disce- 


1 Grotius, in his note on this passage, has remarked that a similar mode of speaking 
obtained among the Greeks, ZwfeoSat ex mupos, or ek ΦλοΎγος, but he hasnot cited any 
examples, Palairet cites the following passage from one of the orations of Aristides ; who, 
speaking of Apelles, says that the gods saved him out of the midst of the fire, EK MEZOY 
TIYPOS tov ανδρα SQZEIN. Observationes Philologico-Critice in Nov. Test. p. 386. 
Some additional instances are given in Elsner’s Observationes Sacre in Novi Feederis 
Libros, vol. ii. p. 78. See Bishop Porteus’s Brief Confutation of the Errors of the 
Church of Rome, pp. 48, 49. 12mo. London, 1796; and Bishop Tomline’s Elements of 
Christian Theology, vol. ii. pp. 347—351; Drs. Whitby, Macknight, and A. Clarke, 
on | Cor. 111. 15. 

2 Cicero (Orat. pro Milone, c. 5.) has the following passage: — Declarant hujus 
ambusti tribuni plebis illa intermortuz conciones, quibus quotidie meam potentiam invi- 
diose criminabatur” (tom. vi. p. 91. edit. Bipont.) ; and in his second pleading against 
Verres, the following seatence, which is still more fully in point : ‘¢ Sic iste (Verres) multo 
sceleratior et nequior, quam ille Hadrianus, aliquanto etiam felicior fuit. 1116 qudd ejus 
avaritiam cives Romani ferre non potuerant, Utice domi suz vivus exustus est ; idque 
ita illi merito accidisse existimatum est, ut lataruntur omnes neque ulla animadversio 
constitueretur : hic sociorum ambustus incendio, tamen ex illa flamma periculoqgue evolavit,”” 
ἅς. (Cont. Verr. Actionii. lib. 1. c. 27. tom. iii. p. 265.) 

3 Article xxii. of the Anglican Church, The antiscriptural doctrine of purgatory is 
copiously and ably exposed by Mr. Fletcher in his “* Lectures on the Principles and Insti- 
tutions of the Roman Catholic Religion ;” (pp. 236—250.) and more concisely, but with 
great force of argument, in the Rev. Geo. Hamilton’s “ Tracts upon some leading Errors 
of the Church of Rome,” (London, 1825,) pp. 73—81. 
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dere, e medio evadere, e conspectu abire, that is, to disappear.! The 
general meaning of Moses, therefore, may be, that a native lawgzver, or 
expounder of the law, teacher, or scribe (intimating the ecclesiastical 
polity of the Jews), should not be wanting to that people, until Shiloh, or 
the Messiah come. How accurately this prediction has been accomplished 
it is not necessary to show in this place. . 

3. In Matt. viil. 20. we read that Christ had not where to lay his head: 
which expression has been interpreted as meaning that he had literally 
no home of his own. But considerable light is thrown upon it by two 
passages from the Arabic History of Abulpharagius; in the first of which, 
having stated that Saladin had animated his soldiers to the storming of 
Tyre, he says, that no place now remained to the Franks, WHERE THEY 
COULD LAY THEIR HEAD, except Tyre; and again, after relating that the 
Arabs had stormed Acca, or Ptolemais, he says that No PLACE WAS LEFT 
TO THE FRANKS, on the coast of this (the Mediterranean) Sea, WHERE 
THEY COULD LAY THEIR HEAD.” From these two passages it is evident 
that the evangelist’s meaning is, that Jesus Christ had no secure and fixed 
place of residence. 

V. FounpaTion oF ANALOGY IN ALL LANGUAGES. 

ἐς ΝΟ one can doubt that men are affected in nearly the same way, 
by objects of sense. Hence, those who speak of the same objects, 
perceived and contemplated in the same manner, although they may 
use language that differs in respect to etymology, yet must be sup- 
posed to have meant the same thing; and on this account, the one 
may be explained by the other. 

Men are physically and mentally affected in the same manner, 
by very many objects ; and of course, it may be presumed that they 
entertain and mean to express the same ideas concerning these ob- 
jects, however various their language may be. Besides, modes of 
expression are often communicated from one people to another. 

In general, this principle is of great extent, and of much use to 
the interpreter, in judging of the meaning of tropical language, and 
in avoiding fictitious emphasis. Accordingly, we find it resorted to, 
now and then, by good interpreters, with great profit. But it needs 
much and accurate knowledge of many tongues to use it discreetly ; 
whence it is not to be wondered at, that its use is not very common 
among interpreters.” ® 


The following general cautions, on the subject of comparing words 
and languages with each other, may be of some utility: they are 
abridged from Dr. H. C. A. Eichstadt’s notes to Morus’s Acroases 


Academice. 
1. The meaning in each or any language is not to be resolved 
into the authority of Lexicons, but that of good writers. 


2. Words, phrases, tropes, &c. of any antient language are to be 


1 Mori Acroases in Ernesti Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. vol.i. p. 181. 

2 Abulpharagii Historia, pp. 406. 591. cited by Ammon, in his notes on Emesti’s 
Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 67,68. The subject of the preceding section is briefly 
discussed by Ernesti, pp. 65—70. and more at length in his Opera Philologica, pp. 173. 
et seq. and 277., as well as by Morus, in his Acroases, vol. i. pp. 168—184, and particu- 
larly by G. G. Zemisch, in his Disputatio Philologica De Analogia Linguarum, Inter- 
pretationis subsidio, (Lipsiz, 1758,) reprinted in Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge Com- 
mentationum Theologicarum, vol. vii, pp. 185-221. 

8 Stuart’s Elements, p. 53. 
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judged of by the rules of judging among those who spoke that lan- 
guage, and not by those which prevail in modern times, and which 
have originated from different habits and tastes. 

3. Guard against drawing conclusions as to the meaning of words, 
in the same or different languages, from fanciful etymology, simila- 
rity or metathesis of letters, &c. 

4. When the sense of words can be ascertained in any particular 
language, by the ordinary means, other languages, even kindred 
ones, should not be resorted to, except for the purpose of increased 
illustration or confirmation. 

5. Take good care that real similitude exists, whenever compari- 
son is made.’ 
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1, The Analogy of Faith defined, and illustrated. — ΤΠ. Its importance intvwee 
studying the Sacred Writings. —Ill. Rules for investigating the Ana-/¢e. © 
logy of Faith. pw “gi la Wace! κ 3, τς whey 

1. OF all the various aids that can be employed for investigating 

and ascertaining the sense of Scripture, the ANaLocy or Farru is 

one of the most important. We may define it to be the constant and 

perpetual harmony of Scripture in the fundamental points of faith and Sete 

practice,{deduced from those passages, in which they are discussed 2252) 

by the inspired penmen, either directly or expressly, and in clear, LA 4 

plain, and intelligible language.) Qr, more briefly, the analogy of Ε RD 

faith may be defined to be that pr tats which the doctrines of the . 47 

Gospel bear to each other, or the close connection between the truths ££ 

of Revealed Religion. ' 

The Analogy of Faith is an expression borrowed from Saint Paul’s 

Epistle to the Romans, (xii. 6.) where he exhorts those who prophesy 

in the church (that is, those who exercise the office of authoritatively 

expounding the Scriptures) to prophesy according to the proportion, or, 

as the word is in the original, the analogy of faith. To the same 

effect many commentators interpret Saint Peter’s maxim, (2 Pet.i.20.) 

that no prophecy of Scripture is of any private, or self-interpretation ; 

implying that the sense of any prophecy is not to be determined by 

an abstract consideration of the passage itself, but by taking it in 

conjunction with other portions of Scripture relating to the subject, 

*‘ comparing things spiritual with spiritual” (1 Cor. il. 13.) ;—a rule 

which, though it be especially applicable to the prophetic writings, is 

also of general importance in the exposition of the sacred volume. 2 


1 Mori Acroases, tom. i. pp. 182—184. Ernesti Institutio Interpretis Nov. Test. 
pp. 65—70., and his Opera Philologica, pp. 171. et seq. and 277. ϑϑπιαγι 5 Elements, 
p- 53. The subject of the Analogy of Languages is also discussed at considerable length 
by G. G. Zemisch in his Disputatio Philologica de Analogia Linguarum Interpretationis 
Subsidio, (Lipsiz, 1758, 4to.) reprinted in Pott’s-and Ruperti’s Sylloge Commentationum 
Theologicarum, vol. vii. pp. 185—221. 

2 Bishop Van Mildert’s Bampton Lect. p.181. Pfeiffer, Herm. Sacr. c.xii. (Op. t.ii. 
Ρ. 659.) Carpzov. Prim. Lin. Herm. Sacr. p. 28. It may bere be remarked, that the 

| New Testament presents three terms, which appear to be synonymous with the analogy of 
| faith, viz. Rom. ii, 20. Μορῴωσις της γνώσεως, καὶ της αἀληϑειας ev TW vouw, the form of 
\ knowledge, the grand scheme and draught of all true science, and the system of eternal truth 
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II. It is evident that God does not act without a design in the 
system of religion taught in the Gospel, any more than he does in 
the works of nature. Now this design must be uniform: for as in 
the system of the universe every part is proportioned to the whole, 
and is made subservient to it, so, in the system of the Gospel, all 
the various truths, doctrines, declarations, precepts, and promises, 
must correspond with and tend to the end designed. For instance, 
if any one interpret those texts of Scripture, which maintain our 
justification by faith only, or our salvation by free grace, in such a 
sense as to exclude the necessity of good works, this interpretation is 
to be rejected, because it contradicts the main design of Christianity, 
which is to save us from our sins (Matt. i. 21.), to make us holy as 
God is holy (1 Pet. 1. 15.), and to cleanse us from all filthiness both 
of flesh and spirit. (2 Cor. vii. 1.) In the application, however, of 

jéexz the analogy of faith to the interpretation of the Scriptures, it is in- 
rit, dispensably necessary that the inquirer previously understand the 
στ whole scheme οἵ divine revelation; and that he do not entertain a 
fu+*” predilection for a part only ; without attention to this, he will be 
liable to error. If we come to the Scriptures with any pre-conceived 
opinions, and are more desirous to put that sense upon the text 

x which coincides with our own sentiments rather than the truth, it 
then becomes the analogy of our faith rather than that of the whole 
system. ‘This, Dr. Campbell remarks, was the very source of the 
blindness of the Jews in our Saviour’s time: they searched the Scrip- 

tures very assiduously; but, in the disposition they entertained, they 
would never believe what that sacred volume testifies of Christ. The 
reason is obvious; their great rule of interpretation was the analogy 

of faith, or, in other words, the system of the Pharisean Scribes, the 
doctrine then in vogue, and in the profound veneration of which they 

had been educated. ‘This is that veil by which the understandings 

of the Jews were darkened, even in reading the law, and of which 

Saint Paul observed that it remained unremoved in his day; and we 
cannot but remark that it remains unremoved in our own time. ! 
There is, perhaps, scarcely a sect or denomination of Christians, 
whether of the Greek, Romish, or Protestant churches, but has some 
particular system or digest of tenets, by them termed the analogy of 
Jaith, which they individually hold in the greatest reverence; and 

all whose doctrines terminate in some assumed position, so that its 
partisans may not contradict themselves. When persons of this 
description, it has been well remarked, meet with passages in Scrip- 

ture which they cannot readily explain, consistently with their hypo- 
thesis, they strive to solve the difficulty by the analogy of faith which 

they have themselves invented. But allowing all their assumptions 

to be founded in truth, it is by no means consonant with the prin- 

ciples of sound divinity, to interpret Scripture by the hypotheses of 


in the law; — Rom. vi. 17. Tuzos di6axns, the form or mould of doctrine into which the 
Christians were cast; —and 2 Tim. ii, 17. Ὑποτυπωσις υγιαινοντων λοΎων, the form of 
sound words. 

‘ Dr. Campbell’s translation of the Four Gospels, vol. i. dissert.iv. ὃ 14, p. 116. 
84 edit, ‘ 
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a church ; because the sacred records are the only proper media of 
ascertaining theological truth.! #74 fpracons, 

III. Such, then, being the importance of attending to the analogy 
of faith, it remains to state a few observations which may enable the 
student to apply it to the clearing up of obscure or difficult passages 
of Scripture. 

1. Wherever any doctrine is manifest, either from the whole tenor of 2 
divine revelation or from its scope, it must not be weakened or set aside by * 
a few obscure passages. 


As the observance of this canon is necessary to every student of the inspired volume, 
50 it ought especially to Be regarded by those who are apt to interpret passages, which 
are not “of themselves plain, by those opinions, of the belief of which they are already 
possessed ; but for which they have little ground besides the mere sound of some texts, 
that appear, when first heard, to be favourable to their preconceived. notions. Whereas, 
if such texts were compared with the scope of the sacred writers, they would be found to 
bear quite a different meaning. For instance, no truth is asserted more frequently in the 
Bible, and consequently is more certain in religion, than that God is good, not only to ~ 
some individuals, but also toward all men. ‘Thus, David says, (Psal. cxlv. 9.) The Lord 
is good to ALL, and his tender mercies are over ALL his works ; and Ezekiel, (xviii. 23.) 
Have I any pleasure at alt in the wicked that he should die; saith the Lord: and not that 
he should turn from his ways and live? Frequently also does the Almighty declare, both 
in the books of the law as well as in the prophets, and also in the New Testament, how 
earnestly he desires the sinner’s return to him. See, among other passages, Deut. v. 29., 
Ezek. xviii. $32. and xxxiii. 11. Matt. xxiii. 37. John 111..16. 1 Tim. ii. 4... Titus ii. 11. 
and 2 Pet. iii. 9. If, therefore, any passages occur which at first sight appear to contradict 
the goodness of God, as, for instance, that He has created some persons that he might 
damn them (as some have insinuated) ; in such ease the very clear aud certain doctrine re- 
lative to the goodness of God is not to be impugned, much less set aside, by these obscure 
places, which, on the contrary, ought to be illustrated by such passages as are more clear. 
Thus, in Proy. xvi. 4. according to most modern versions, we read, that The Lord hath 
made all things for himself, yea even the wicked for the day of evil. This passage has, by 
several eminent writers, been supposed to refer to the predestination of the elect and the 
reprobation of the wicked, but without any foundation. Junius, Cocceius, Michaelis, 
Glassius, Pfeiffer, Turretin, Ostervald, Dr. Whitby, Dr. S. Clarke, and other critics, 
have shown that this verse may be more correctly rendered, The Lord hath made all things 
to answer to themselves, or aptly to refer to one another, yea even the wicked, for the evil day, 
that is, to be the executioner of evil to others: on which account they are in Scripture 
termed the rod of Jehovah (Isa. x. 5.), and his sword. (Psal. xvii. 13.) But there is no 
necessity for rejecting the received version, the plain and obvious sense of which is that 
there is nothing in the world which does not contribute to the glory of God, and promote 
the accomplishment of his adorable designs. The pious and the wicked alike conduce to 
this end; the wicked, whom God has destined to punishment on account of their impiety, 
serve to display his justice (see Job xxi. 30.), and consequently to manifest his glory. 
“ God,” says Dr. Gill (who was a strenuous advocate for the doctrines of election and 
reprobation), ‘‘ made man neither todamn him nor to save him, but for his own glory, and 
that is secured whether in his salvation or damnation; nor did nor does God make men 
wicked. He made man upright, and man has made himself wicked; and being so, God 
may justly appoint him to damnation for his wickedness, in doing which he glorifies his 
eae ἘΣ 

2. No doctrine can belong to the analogy of faith, which rs founded on 
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—( Every essential principle of religion is delivered in more than one placed 
Besides, single sentences are not to be detached from the places where nets , 
they stand, but must be taken in connection with the whole discourse. 

From disregard of this rule, the temporary direction of the apostle James (v. 14, 15.) 
has been peryerted by the church of Rome, and rendered a permanent institution, from a 


mean of recovery, to a charm, when recovery is desperate, for the salvation of the soul. 
The mistake of the church of Rome, in founding what she calls the sacrament of extreme 


1 Franck’s Guide to the Scriptures, p. 79. Franckii Prelect. Herm. p. 185. 
2 Gillin loc. See also J. E. Pfeiffer’s Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. 134—136., and Two- 
penny’s ‘* Dissertations on some Parts of the Old and New Testaments,” pp. 74—76. 
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unction upon this place, is very obvious; for the anointing here mentioned was applied to 
those whose recovery was expected, as appears from verse 16., where it is said that the Lord 
in answer to the prayer of faith shall raise up and restore the sick : whereas in the Roman 
Catholic church, extreme unction is used where there is little, or no hope of recovery, and 
is called the sacrament of the dying. '! The same remark is applicable to the popish system 
of auricular confession to a priest; which is attempted to be supported by James v. 16. 
and 1 Johni. 9. neither of which passages has any reference whatever to the ministerial 
office. In the former, confession of our faults is represented as the duty of the faithful to 
each other; and in the latter, as the duty of the penitent to God alone. 


3. The wHoLe system of revelation must be explained, so as to be con- 
sistent with itself. — When two passages ΔΡΡΕΛΔΕ to be contradictory, if the 
sense of the one can be clearly ascertained, in such case that must regulate 
our interpretation of the other. 


Thus, in one passage, the apostle John says ; If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not inus. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins: if we say we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his word is not in US. 
(1 John i. 8—10.) Inanother passage, the same apostle affirms: Whosoever abideth in him, 
sinneth not. Whosoever is born of God, doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in him : 
and he cannot sin, because he is born of God. (1 Johniii. 6. 9.) This is is an apparent 
contradiction ; but the texts must be explained, so as to agree with one another. Now, 
from Scripture and experience, we are certain that the first passage must be literally un- 
derstood. At the dedication of the temple, Solomon said; If they sin against thee, and 
thou be angry, (for there is no man that sinneth not,) 1 Kings viii. 46. And in Eccl. vii. 90, 
For there is not a just man upon the earth, that doeth good and sinneth not. The explanation 
of the second passage, therefore, must be regulated by the established signification of the 
first; that both may agree. When it is affirmed that even gocd men cannot say, they have 
no sin; the apostle speaks of occasional acts, from which none are free. When Saint 
John says, that he who is born of God doth not commit sin, he evidently means, habitually, 
as the slave of sin; and this is incompatible with a state of grace. Both passages, there- 
fore, agree, as the one refers to particular deeds, and the other to general practice; and in 
this manner, must every seeming contradiction be removed. ~The passage, of which the 
literal sense can be established, must always regulate the interpretation of a different ex- 
pression, so as to make it agree with fixed principles. 


4, An obscure, doubtful, ambiguous, or figurative text must never be in- 


terpreted in such a sense as to make it contradict a plain one. 

In explaining the Scriptures, consistency of sense and principles ought 
to be supported in all their several paris; and if any one part be so in- 
terpreted as to clash with another, such interpretation cannot be justified. 
Nor can it be otherwise corrected than by considering every doubtful or 
difficult text, first by itself, then with its context, and then by comparing 
it with other passages of Scripture; and thus bringing what may seem 
obscure into a consistency with what is plain and evident. 


(1.) The doctrine of transubstantiation, inculcated by the church of Rome, is founded 
on a strictly literal interpretation of figurative expressions, this is my body, ἅς. (Matt, 
xxvi. 26, &c.) and (which has no relation to the supper,) eat my flesh, drink my blood. 
(John vi. 51—58.) But independently of this, we may farther conclude that the sense 
put upon the words, “ this 1s my body,” by the church of Rome, cannot be the true one, 
being contrary to the express declaration of the New Testament history, from which it is 
evident that our Lord is ascended into Heaven, where he is to continue “ ¢ill the time of 
the restitution of all things ;? (Acts iii. 21.) that is, till his second coming to judgment. 
How then can his body be in ten thousand several places on earth at one and the same 
tine ? We may further add that, if the doctrine of transubstantiation be true, it will follow 
that our Saviour, when he instituted the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, did actually eat 
his own flesh and drink his own blood ; a conclusion this, so obviously contradictory both 
to reason and to Scripture, that it is astonishing how any sensible and religious man can 
credit such a tenet. 

(2.) Upon a similar literal interpretation of Matt. xvi. 18. Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my church, the church of Rome has erected the claim of supremacy 
for Peter and his successors. Hence, building on Peter is explained away by some com- 


1 See Bishop Burnet on the 25th Article; Whitby, Benson, Macknight, and other 
commentators on this text; and Mr, Fletcher’s Lectures on the Principles and Institu- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Religion, p. 198. et seq. The Christian Guardian for 1823 
(p. 305.) contains a good illustration of James νυ. 14, 15. 
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" 
mentators, as being contrary to the faith that Christ is the only foundation:-{1 Cor. 111,11.) 
The most eminent of the antient fathers, as well as some of the early bishops or popes of 
Rome, particularly Gregory the Great, and likewise several of the most judicious modern 
commentators, respectively take this reck to be the profession of faith, which Peter had 
just made that Christ was the Son of God. The connection, however, shows that Peter is 
here plainly meant. Thou art Peter, says Christ; and upon this rock, that is, Peter, 
pointing to him ; for thus it connects with the reason which follows for the name, in the 
same manner as the reason is given for that of Abraham in Gen. xvii. 5. and of Israel in 
Gen. xxxii. 28. The Apostles are also called, in other parts of the New Testament, the 
foundation on which the church is built, as in Eph. ii. 20, and Rev. xxi. 14. as being the 
persons employed in erecting the church, by preaching. It is here promised that Peter 
should commence the building of it by his preaching, which was fulfilled by his first con- 
verting the Jews (Acts ii. 14—42.), and also the Gentiles. (Acts x. xv. 7.) This passage, 
therefore, gives no countenance to the pape supremacy, but the contery> for this preroga- 


tive was personal and incommunicable. ! 46" 80 ἡ σῖν Ἰέγισν thot? V0 -L44 cle 


5. Such passages as are expressed with brevity are to be expounded by 
those where the same doctrines or duties are expressed MORE LARGELY and 


Sully. 

(1.) The doctrine of justification, for instance, is briefly stated in Phil. iii. ; but that 
momentous doctrine is professedly discussed in the Epistle to the Galatians, and especially 
in that to the Romans: and according to the tenor of these, particularly Rom. iii., all the 
other passages of Scripture that treat of justificaticn, should be explained. 

(2.) Even slight variations will oftentimes serve for the purpose of reciprocal illustration. 
Thus the keatitudes related in the sixth chapter of Saint Luke’s Gospel, though delivered 
at another time and in a different place, are the same with those delivered by our Lord in 
his sermon on the mount, and recorded in the fifth chapter of Saint Matthew’s Gospel. 
Being, however, epitomised by the former Evangelist, they may be explained by the latter. 

(3.) Further, the quotation from Isaiah vi. 9, !0. Hear ye indeed, but understand not, 
&c. is contracted in Mark iv. 12. Luke viii. 10. and John xii. 40., but it is given at large 
in Matt. xiii. 14, 15. ; and accordingly from this last cited Gospel, the sense of the prophet 
is most evident. Again, nothing is more certain than that God hath no pleasure in wicked- 
ness, or sin (Psal. ν. 4.), and, consequently, cannot be the cause of sin. When, therefore, 
any passages occur which appear to intimate the contrary, they must be so understood as 
not to impugn this important truth. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, therefore, is not 
to be taken as the act of God, but that he permitted him to go on, following his own cruel 


schemes, regardless of the divine judgments. 2 


6. “* Where several doctrines of equal importance are proposed, and re- 
vealed with great clearness, we must be careful to give to each its full and 


equal weight.” 

“ Thus, that we are saved by the free grace of God, and through faith in Christ, is a 
doctrine too plainly affirmed by the sacred writers to be set aside by any contravening 
position: for it is said, By grace ye are saved through faith, and that not of yourselves ; it is 
the gift of God. (Eph. ii. 8.) But so, on the other hand, are the doctrines of repentance 
unto life, and of obedience unto salvation; for, again it is said, Repent and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, (Acts iii. 19.) and, Jf thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments. (Matt.xix. 17.) To set either of these truths at variance with the others, 
would be to frustrate the declared purpose of the Gospel, and to make it of none effect. 
Points thus clearly established, and from their very nature indispensable, must be made to 
correspond with each other; and the exposition, which best preserves them unimpaired and 
undiminished, will in any case be a safe interpretation, and most probably the true one. 
The analogy of faith will thus be kept entire, and will approve itself, in every respect, as 
becoming its divine author, and worthy of all acceptation.” 3 ; 


Some farther remarks might be offered in addition to the above 
rules; but as they fall more properly under consideration in the 


1 Barrow’s Works, vol. i. p.581. Grotius in loc.  Elsley’s Annotations, vol. i. 
pp: 273—275.  Gerard’s Institutes, p. 165. See also the commencement of Bishop 
Burgess’s Letter to his Clergy, entitled, Christ, and not St. Peter, the Rock of the Christian 
Church, and especially Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary on Matt. xvi. 18. 

2 Franck’s Guide, p. 41. Pfeiffer, Herm. Sac. c. xii. p. 659. and Critica Sacra, c. 5. 
§ 15. (Op. t.ii. pp. 719,720.) Gerard’s Institutes, p. 161. J. E. Pfeiffer has given 
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some additional examples, illustrating the preceding rule in his Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp.142_ 


---1 44. 
3 Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, p. 204. 
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subsequent part of this work, the preceding observations on the in- 
terpretations of Scripture by the analogy of faith will, perhaps, be 
found abundantly sufficient. It only remains to state, that valuable 
as this aid is for ascertaining the sense of Scripture, it must be used 
in concurrence with those which have been illustrated in the fore- 
going sections, and to subjoin a few cautions respecting the appli- 
cation of the analogy of faith, attention to which will enable us suc- 
cessfully to “ compare things spiritual with spiritual.” 

1. ““ Care,” then, “ must be taken, not to confound seeming with real 
analogies ;—not to rely upon merely verbal resemblances when the sense 
may require a different application; not to interpret what is parallel only 
in one respect, as if it were so in all; not to give to any parallel passages 
so absolute a sway in our decisions as to over-rule the clear and evident. 
meaning of the text under consideration ; and, above all, not to suffer an 
eagerness in multiplying proofs of this kind, to betray us into a neglect 
of the immediate context of the passage in question, upon which its sig- 
nification must principally depend.” ! The occasion, coherence, and con- 
nection of the writing, the argument carrying on, as well as the scope and 
intent of the paragraph, and the correspondence of the type with its 
antitype, are all to be carefully remarked. 

2. Further, ‘In forming the analogy of faith, all the plain texts re- 
lating to one subject or article ought to be taken together, impartially 
compared, the expressions of one of them restricted by those of another, 
and explained in mutual consistency ; and that article deduced from 
them all in conjunction: not, as has been most commonly the practice, 
one set of texts selected, which have the same aspect, explained in their 
greatest possible rigour; and all others, which look another way, ne- 
glected or explained away, and tortured into a compatibility with the 
opinion in that manner partially deduced.” 

3. Lastly, the analogy of faith, as applicable to the examination of par- 
ticular passages, ought to be very short, simple, and purely scriptural ; 
but most sects conceive it, as taking in all the complex peculiarities, and + 


scholastic refinements, of their own favourite systems.” ? 


Thus, as it has been remarked with equal truth and elegance %, 
“ς by due attention to these principles, accompanied with the great 
moral requisites already shown to be indispensable, and with humble 
supplication to the throne of grace for a blessing on his labours, the 
diligent inquirer after Scripture truth may confidently hope for suc- 
cess. The design of every portion of Holy Writ, its harmony with 
the rest, and the divine perfection of the whole, will more and more 
fuily be displayed. And thus will he be led, with increasing vener- 
ation and gratitude, to adore Him, to whom every sacred book bears 
witness, and every divine dispensation led the way; even Him who 
is Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, Jesus Christ, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever.” + 


\ Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lect. p. 215. 

2 Gerard's Institutes, p. 161. The analogy of faith is copiously illustrated, in addition 
to the authorities already cited, by Franck, in his Prelect. Herm. positiov. pp. 166 
—192.; by Rambach, in his Instit. Herm. Sacre, lib. ii. c.i. pp. 87—106.; by Jaln 
in his Enchiridion Herm. Generalis, § 32. pp.96—100.; by J. E. Pfeiffer, in his 
Instit. Herm, Sacre, pp. 706—740.; and by Chladenius, in his Institutiones Exegeties, 
pp. 406—430. 

3 By Bishop Vanmildert, Bampt, Lect. p. 216. 

4 Rey.i. 11, Heb, xiii, 8. 
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§ 6. ON THE ASSISTANCE TO BE DERIVED FROM JEWISH WRITINGS IN 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


I. The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament. —Il. The Talmud. — 
1. The Misna.—2. The Gemara — Jerusalem and Babylonish Tal- 
muds. — III. The Writings of Philo Judeus and Josephus. — Account 
of them. 


BESIDES the various aids mentioned in the preceding sections, 
much important assistance is to be obtained, in the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures, from consulting the Apocryphal writings, and 
also the works of other Jewish authors, especially those of Josephus 
and Philo; which serve not only to explain the grammatical force 
and meaning of words, but also to confirm the facts, and to elucidate 
the customs, manners, and opinions of the Jews, which are either men- 
tioned or incidentally referred to in the Old and New Testaments. 

Of the writings of the Jews, the Targums or Chaldee Paraphrases, 
which have been noticed in a former page’, are, perhaps, the most 
important ; and next to them are the Apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament, and the Talmud. 

I, The ApocrypHat Books, as we have already had occasion to 
remark *, are the productions of the Alexandrian Jews and their 
descendants. They are all curious, and some of them extremely 
valuable. It is to be regretted that the just rejection of these books 
from the scriptural canon by the reformed churches has occasioned 
the opposite extreme of an entire disregard to them in the minds of 
many serious and studious Christians. As a collection of very 
antient Jewish works, anterior to Christianity, as documents of his- 


. tory, and as lessons of prudence and often of piety, the Greek Apo- 


cryphal writings are highly deserving of notice; but, as elucidating 
the phraseology of the New ‘Testament, they claim the frequent pe- 
rusal of scholars, and especially of theological students. Kuinoel 
has applied these books to the illustration of the New Testament, 
with great success; and Dr. Bretschneider has also drawn many 
elucidations from the Apocryphal books in his Lexicon to the New 
Testament. The Apocryphal books of the New Testament exhibit 
a style in many respects partaking of the Hebraic-Greek idiom of 
the genuine books of the New Testament. 

I]. The Tatmup (a term which literally signifies doctrine) is a 
body of Jewish Laws, containing a digest of doctrines and precepts 
relative to religion and morality. The Talmud consists of two ge- 
neral parts, viz. The Misna or text, and the Gemara or commentary. 

1. The Misna (or repetition, as it literally signifies) is a collec- 
tion of various traditions of the Jews, and of expositions of Scrip- 
ture texts ; which, they pretend, were delivered to Moses during his 
abode on the Mount, and transmitted from him, through Aaron, 
Eleazar, and Joshua, to the prophets, and by those to the-men of 


} See an account of the Targums in pp. 33—88, of the present volume. 
2 See Vol. I. p. 496. 
Zz 3 
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the Great Sanhedrin, from whom they passed in succession to Si- 
meon (who took our Saviour in his arms), Gamaliel, and ultimately 
to Rabbi Jehuda, surnamed Hakhadosh or the Holy. By him this 
digest of oral law and traditions was completed, towards the close 
of the second century, after the labour of forty years. From this 
time it has been carefully handed down among the Jews, from gener- 
ation to generation ; and in many cases has been esteemed beyond 
the written law itself. The Misna consists of six books, each of 
which is entitled order, and is further divided into many treatises, 
amounting in all to sixty-three: these again are divided into chapters, 
and the chapters are further subdivided into sections er aphorisms. 

2, The Gemaras or Commentaries on the Misna are two-fold: — 

(1.) The Gemara of Jerusalem, which in the opinion of Prideaux, 
Buxtorf, Carpzov, and other eminent critics, was compiled in the 
third century of the Christian era; though, from its containing 
several barbarous words of Gothic or Vandalic extraction, father 
Morin refers it to the fifth century. This commentary is but little 
esteemed by the Jews. 

(2.) The Gemara of Babylon was compiled in the sixth century, 
and is filled with the most absurd fables. It is held in the highest 
estimation by the Jews, by whom it is usually read and constantly 
consulted, as a sure guide in all questions of difficulty. 

The Jews designate these commentaries by the term Gemara, or 
perfection, because they consider them as an explanation of the 
whole law, to which no further additions can be made, and after 
which nothing more can be desired. When the Misna or text, and 
the commentary compiled at Jerusalem, accompany each other, the 
whole is called the Jerusalem Talmud; and when the commentary 
which was made at Babylon is subjoined, it is denominated the Ba- 
bylonish Talmud. The Talmud was collated for Dr. Kennicott’s 
edition of the Hebrew Bible; and as the passages of Scripture 
therein contained were taken from manuscripts in existence from 
the second to the sixth century, they are so far authorities, as they 
show what were the readings of their day. ‘These various readings, 
however, are neither very numerous nor of very great moment. 
Bauer states that Fromman did not discover more than fourteen in 
the Misna: and although Dr. Gill, who collated the Talmud for Dr. 
Kennicott, collected about a thousand instances, yet all these were 
not, in strictness, various lections. ‘The Talmud, therefore, is chiefly 
useful for illustrating manners and customs noticed in the Scrip- 
tures. Sometimes the passages cited from the Old ‘Testament are 


1 Bauer, Crit. Sacr. pp. 340—343. Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. Feed. p.174. Kennicott, 
Dissertatio Generalis, §§ 32—35. Leusden, Philologus Hebrzo-mixtus, pp. 90. et seq. 
In pp. 95—98. he has enumerated the principal contents of the Misna, but the best ac- 
count of the Misna and its contents is given by Dr. Wotton, Discourses, vol.i. Disc. i. 
and ii. pp. 1]O—120. — See also Waehner’s Antiquitates Ebrzorum, vol. i. pp.256—340, 
— Pfeifler, op. tom. ii. pp. 852—855. De Rossi, Varie Lectiones, tom. i. Proleg, 
eanons 78—81.: and Allen’s Modern Judaism, pp. 21—64. Buddzus, in his Introductio 
ad Historiam Philosophiz Ebraorum, pp. 116. et seq. has entered most fully into the 
merits of the Jewish Talmudical and Rabbinical writings, 
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exactly quoted; and sometimes many things are left out, or added 
in an arbitrary manner, in the same manner as some of the fathers 
have quoted from the New Testament. ἢ 

The Rabbinical Writings of the Jews are to be found chiefly in 
their Commentaries on the Old Testament. 

As all these Jewish writings are both voluminous and scarce, 
many learned men have diligently collected from them the most ma- 
terial passages that tend to illustrate the Scriptures. An account 
of their labours, as well as of the editions of the Misna, Talmud, and 
Jewish Commentators, will be found in the Appendix to this volume, 
pp. 187—192. 

The Misna, being compiled towards the close of the second cen- 
tury, may, for the most part, be regarded as a digest of the traditions 
received and practised by the Pharisees in the time of our Lord. 
Accordingly, different commentators have made considerable use of 
it in illustrating the narratives and allusions of the New Testament, 
as well as in explaining various passages of the Old Testament; 
particularly Ainsworth on the Pentateuch, Drs. Gill and Clarke in 
their entire comments on the Scriptures, Wetstein in his critical 
edition of the New Testament, and Koppe in his edition of the 
Greek ‘Testament, who in his notes has abridged the works of all 
former writers on this topic. 

In availing ourselves of the assistance to be derived from the 
Jewish writings, we must take care not to compare the expressions 
occurring in the New Testament éoo strictly with the Talmudical 
and Cabbalistical modes of speaking; as such comparisons, when 
carried too far, tend to obscure rather than to illustrate the sacred 
writings. Even our illustrious Lightfoot is said not to be free from 
error in this respect: and Dr. Gill has frequently incumbered his 
commentary with Rabbinical quotations. ‘The best and safest rule, 
perhaps, by which to regulate our references to the Jewish writers 
themselves, as well as those who have made collections from their 
works, is the following precept delivered by Ernesti: — We are to 
seck for help, says he, only in those cases where it is absolutely neces- 
sary ; that is, where our knowledge of the.Greek and Hebrew tongues 
affords no means of ascertaining an easy sense, and one that corresponds 
with the context. ‘The same distinguished scholar has further laid 
it down as a rule of universal application, that our principal! inform- 
ation is to be sought from the Jewish writings, in every thing that 
relates to their sacred rites, forms of teaching and speaking; espe- 
cially in the epistie to the Romans, which evidently shows its author 
to have been educated under Gamaliel.? 

Some very important hints, on the utility of Jewish and Rabbi- 
nical literature in the interpretation of the New Testament, occur in 


1 On the alleged castigations and alterations of the Talmud by the Jews, the reader will 
find some curious information in Mr. Allen’s Modern Judaism, pp. 61—64. 

2 Ernesti, Instit. Interp. Novi Testamenti, p. 274. In the 5th vol. of Velthusen’s, 
Kuinoel’s, and Ruperti’s Commentationes Theologice (pp. 117—197.), there is a useful 
dissertation by M. Weise, De more Domini acceptos a magistris Judaicis loquendi ac 
diserendi modos sapienter emendandi. 
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the Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) Blomfield’s discourse, intitled 4 Refer- 
ence to Jewish Tradition necessary to an Interpretation of the New 
Testament. London, 1817, 8vo. 

III. More valuable in every respect than the Talmudical and 
Rabbinical Writings, are the works of the two learned Jews, Philo 
and Josephus, which reflect so much light on the manners, customs, 
and opinions of their countrymen, as to demand a distinct notice. 

1. Puro, surnamed Judzeus, in onder to distinguish him from 
several other persons of the same name’, was a Jew of Alexandria, 
descended from a noble and sacerdotal family, and pre-eminent 
among his contemporaries for his talents, eloquence, and wisdom. 
He was certainly born before the time of Jesus Christ, though the 
precise date has not been determined; some writers placing his birth 
twenty, and others thirty years before thatevent. The datter opinion 
appears to be the best supported; consequently Philo was about 
sixty years old at the time of the death of our Redeemer, and he 
lived for some years afterwards. He was of the sect of the Pharisees, 
and was deeply versed in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
which he read probably in the Septuagint version, being a Hellen- 
istic Jew, unacquainted (it is supposed) with the Hebrew, and 
writing in the Greek language. Some eminent critics have ima- 
gined that he was a Christian, but this opinion is destitute of 
foundation: for we have no reason to think that Philo ever visited 
Judea, or that he was acquainted with the important events which 
were there taking place. Indeed, as the Gospel was not extensively 
and openly promulgated out of Judea, until ten years after the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and as there is not the most distant 
allusion to him—much less mention of him, — made in the New 
Testament, it cannot be supposed that this distinguished person was 
a convert to Christianity. ‘The striking coincidences of sentiment, 
and more frequently of phraseology, which occur in the writings of 
Philo, with the language of Saint Paul and Saint John in the New 
Testament, are satisfactorily accounted for, by his being deeply 
versed in the Septuagint (or Alexandrian Greek) version of the 
Old Testament, with which those apostles were also intimately 
acquainted. The writings of Philo exhibit many quotations from 
the Old Testament, which serve to show how the text then stood in 
the Original Hebrew, or, at least, in the Septuagint Version: and 
although they contain many fanciful and mystical comments on the 
Old Testament, yet they abound with just sentiments eloquently 
expressed, and were highly esteemed by the primitive Christian 
Church: and his sentiments concerning the Locos, or Worp, bear 
so close a resemblance to those of the apostie John, as to have given 
rise to the opinion of some eminent men that he was a Christian.” 


1 Fabricius and his editor, Professor Harles, have given notices of forty-seven persons of 
the name of Philo. Bibliotheca Greca, vol. iv. pp. 750—754. 

2 The late Mr. Bryant has collected the passages of Philo concerning the Logos in his 
work intitled “ ‘The Sentiments of Philo Judeus concerning the Λογος or Word of God ; 
together with large extracts from his Writings, compared with the Scriptures on many 
other particular and essential Doctrines of the Christian Religion.”’ (Svo. London, 1776.) 
As this volume is now rarely to be met with, the reader will find the most material pas- 
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In the writings of Philo, we meet with accounts of many customs of 
the Jews; of their opinions, especially such as were derived from 
the oriental philosophy ; and of facts particularly relating to their 
state under the Roman emperors, which are calculated to throw 
great light on many passages of the sacred writings. ' 

2. Fuavius Josepuus was of sacerdotal extraction and of royal 
descent, and was born a.p. 37: he was alive in a.p. 96, but it is not 
known when he died. He received a liberal education among the 
Pharisees, after which he went to Rome, where he cultivated his 
talents to great advantage.” On his return to Judeea, he commanded 
the garrison appointed to defend Jotapata against the forces of Ves- 
pasian, which he bravely maintained during ; forty- seven days. Jose- 
phus being subsequently taken prisoner by “Vespasian, was received 
into his favour; and was also greatly esteemed by Titus, whom he 
accompanied to the siege of Jerusalem, on the capture of which he 
obtained the sacred books and many favours for his countrymen. 
When Vespasian ascended the imperial throne, he gave Josephus a 
palace, together with the freedom of the city of Rome, and a grant 
of lands in Judzea. ‘Titus conferred additional favours upon “him, 
and Josephus out of gratitude assumed the name of Flavius. The 
writings of Josephus consist of, 1. Seven books, relating the War 
of the Jews against the Romans, which terminated in their total de- 
feat, and the destruction of Jerusalem. This history was undertaken 
at the command of Vespasian, and was written first in Hebrew and 
afterwards in Greek : and so highly was the emperor pleased with it, 
that he authenticated it by putting his signature to it, and ordering it 
to be preserved in one of the public libraries; 2. Of the Jewish An- 
tiquities, in twenty books, comprising the period from the origin of 
the world to the twelfth year of the reign of Nero (a. "Ὁ. 66), when 
the Jews began to rebel against the Romans; 3. An account of his 
own Life; and 4. ‘Two books vindicating the Antiquity of the Jewish 
Nation against Apion and others. The writings of Josephus contain 
accounts of many Jewish customs and opinions, and of the different 
sects that obtained among his countrymen; which very materially 
contribute to the illustration of the Scriptures. Particularly, they 
contain many facts relative to the civil and religious state of the Jews 


5 


about the time of Christ: which being supposed, alluded to, or men- 


tioned in various passages of the New Testament, enable us fully to 
enter into the meaning of those pssaages.” His accurate and minute 


sages of Philo’s writings, ΠῚ and faithfully Panalated in the Rey. Dr. J. Ῥ. Smith’s 
Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. i. pp. 420—445. Dr. A Clarke has given 
thirty-five instances of the particular terms and doctrines found in Philo’s works, with 
parallel passages from the New Testament, in his commentary, at the end of the first 
chapter of Saint John’s Gospel. 

ι Fabricii Bibliotheca Greca, ἃ Harles, vol. iv. pp. 720—750. Bp. Gray’s Con- 
nexion between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. pp. 288—302. Dr. Smith’s Scrip- 
ture Testimony to the Messiah, vol.i. pp. 417,418. For the principal editions of 
Philo’s Works, and the principal illustrations of Scripture derived from them, see the 
Appendix to this volume, pp. 187, 188, 191. 

2 It is highly probable that Josephus was the companion of St. Paul in his voyage to 
Rome, related in Actsxxvii. See Ottii Spicilegium ex Josepho, pp. 336—338., and 
especially Bp. Gray’s Connexion between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol.i. pp. 357—368. 

3 In all matters relating to the temple at Jerusalem, and to the religion of the Jews, 
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detail of many of the events of his own time, and, above all, of the 
Jewish war, and the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, affords us the 
means of perceiving the accomplishment of many of our Saviour’s 
predictions, especially of his circumstantial prophecy respecting the 
utter subversion of the Jewish polity, nation, and religion. The testi- 
mony of Josephus is the more valuable, as it is an undesigned testimony, 
which cannot be suspected of fraud or partiality. The modern Jews 
have discovered this, and therefore a writer who is a principal orna- 
ment of their nation since the cessation of prophecy, is now not only 
neglected, but despised; and is superseded among the Jews by a 
forged history, composed by an author who lived more than eight 
centuries after the time of Josephus, and who has assumed the name 
of Josippon, or Joseph Ben Gorion. The plagiarisms and falsehoods 
of this pseudo-Josephus have been detected and exposed by Gagnier, 
Basnage, and especially by Dr. Lardner.’ 

Michaelis particularly recommends a diligent study of the works 
of Josephus, from the beginning of Herod’s reign to the end of the 


Jewish antiquities, as affording, the very best commentary on the 
Gospels and Acts”: and Morus? observes, that the Jewish historian 
is more valuable in illustrating the histories related in the New 
Testament than for elucidating its style. Our numerous references 
to his works in the third, as well as in the preceding volume of this 
work, sufficiently attest the advantages resulting from a diligent 
examination of them.* Josephus is jointly admired for his lively and 
animated style, the bold propriety of his expressions, the exactness 
of his descriptions, and the persuasive eloquence of his relations, on 
which accounts he has been termed the Livy of the Greek authors. 
Though a strict Pharisee, he has borne such a noble testimony to the 
spotless character of Jesus Christ, that Jerome considered and called 
him a Christian writer. 


there is a remarkable agreement between the authors of the New Testament and Josephus ; 
who had in person beheld that sacred edifice, and was himself an eye-witness of the solemn 
rites performed there. Hence it is obvious, that his statements are unquestionably more 
worthy of credit than the unsupported assertions of the Talmudists, who did not flourish 
until long after the subversion of the city and temple, and of the whole Jewish polity, 
both sacred and civil. A single instance, out of many that might be adduced, will suffice 
to illustrate the importance of this remark. The Talmudical writers affirm that the 
priests only killed the paschal lambs; but Josephus (whose testimony is confirmed by 
Philo) relates that it was lawful for the master of every family to do it, without the inter- 
vention of any priest ; and they further relate, that at the time of the passover, there were 
so many families at Jerusalem, that it was utterly impossible for the priests to kill the 
paschal lamb for every family. In the New Testament we read that Jesus Christ sent 
his disciples to a private house, that the passover might be prepared by its possessor and 
by them, without the presence of any priest, or previously taking the lamb to the temple. 
As the statements of Philo and Josephus are corroborated by the relation in the New Tes- 
tament, they are undoubtedly correct. 

1 Jewish Testimonies, chap. vi. Lardner’s Works, 8vo, vol. vii. pp. 162—187.; 4to. 
vol. iii, pp. 560—574. 

2 [Introduction to the New Test. vol. iii. parti. pp. 339—341. 

3 Mori super Hermeneutica Novi Testamenti Acroases Academice, tom. ii. p, 195. 

4 Bp. Gray has illustrated, at length, the benefit to be derived from the writings of 
Josephus, in the illustration of the Scriptures. See his Connection between Sacred and 
Profane Literature, vol. i. pp. 303—330. 

5 See the genuineness of Josephus’s Testimony concerning Jesus Christ established, in 
Vol. I. pp. 558—562. And for an account of the best editions of his works, and of eluci- 

-dations of Scripture drawn from them, see the Appendix to this volume, pp. 188, 191. 
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ὃ 7. ON THE ASSISTANCE TO BE DERIVED FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE 
GREEK FATHERS, IN THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


LEARNED men are by no means agreed as to the persons, to 
whom the venerable appellation of Farners or THE CuHrisTiAN 
Cuurcn ought to be given. While some would confine it exclu- 
‘sively to the Apostles, or to those writers who lived in the centur 

immediately succeeding them, others would extend it to those who 
flourished in the fifth and sixth centuries; and some even give the 


appellation of fathers to all those theologians who lived and wrote so 
lately as the twelfth century, or to the origin of Scholastic Theology. 
The most probable classification is that which would enrol among 
the fathers, those Christian doctors only, who flourished before the 
close of the sixth century: because, in the seventh and following 
centuries, the purity of Christian Doctrine was debased by the most 
absurd notions and degrading superstitions ; and also because but few 
ofthose, who held the office of teachers of religion during the dark ages, 
conducted themselves in sucha manner as to deserve the appellation 
of Farners or THE CuurcH. Still less are the learned agreed as 
to the degree of authority to be conceded to the works of the Fathers 
of the Christian Church: by some they are depreciated beyond mea- 
sure, while on the other hand they are estimated as repositories of 
every thing that is valuable in sacred literature. 

It is, however, a singular circumstance, that, in almost all theo- 
logical controversies, both parties are desirous of having the fathers on 
their side. Considering the question, then, without prejudice or predi- 
lection, we may safely assume, that the primitive fathers were men emi- 
nent for their piety and zeal, though occasionally deficient in learning 
and judgment; that they may be relied upon in general for their 
statements of facts, but not invariably for the constructions which 
they put upon them, unless in their expositions of the New Testament, 
with the language of which they were intimately acquainted ; and 
that they are faithful reporters of the opinions of the Christian Church, 
but not always the most judicious interpreters of Scripture. As re- 
positories, therefore, of Christian antiquity, as preachers of Christian 
virtue, and as defenders of the true Christian doctrine, they may still 
be very advantageously consulted ; especially if we do not expect that 
from them which they could not have. The fathers applied them- 
selves to the reading of the Scriptures with undivided attention, with 
intense thought, and with holy admiration, as to that which was alone 
worthy to be studied. No part of Scripture was neglected by them : 
they were so earnestly intent upon it, that not a jot or tittle escaped 
them. ‘This, with the advantages which they had (especially the 
Ante-Nicene fathers) in point of languages and antiquities, could not 
fail to produce remarks which it must be very imprudent in any age 
to neglect. ‘The mistakes, charged upon the fathers in their expo- 
sitions of the Old Testament, originated in their being misled by the 
Septuagint version, which their ignorance of Hebrew, together with 
their contempt of the Jews, and their unwillingness to be taught that 
language by them, induced them to trust implicitly. And that ex- 
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cess of allegorical interpretation into which some of the antients ran, 
was probably occasioned by their studying, with a warm imagination, 
prophecies and types, parables and allusions, and by our Saviour’s 
not developing the whole of his plan during his lifetime. 


“Tt is obvious that the contemporary friends of any body of men, must 
know the sentiments of those men more accurately and perfectly than even 
the most sagacious inquirers who flourish many ages posterior to them. 
Such of the primitive Fathers, therefore, as conversed with the Apostles, 
or with their immediate followers, are the most likely to know the true 
sense of their writings; and it is highly probable that the works of these 
Fathers must contain traits and sentiments strongly illustrative of the doc- 
trines of the Bible. The use, then, which is to be made of their writings, 
is precisely that which a discreet lawyer would make of all the best con- 
temporary authors, who lived when Magna Charta was obtained. If in that 
celebrated code of civil rights any thing appeared obscure and difficult to 
be understood, he would consult the best authors of the age who had written 
upon the same, or upon any collateral subject ; and he would especially 
consult contemporary authors, or those who immediately followed, if any of 
them had undertaken to illustrate and explain the whole or any part of that 
‘invaluable instrument. Magna Charta is to us, as Englishmen, what the 
Word of God is to us as Christians: the one contains a copy of our civil 
rights and privileges; the other, of our religious privileges and duties. Nor 
is it any diminution of the just and absolute authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in ourreligious concerns, to consult the contemporary and subsequent 
writings of the Fathers, in order to see how the Bible was understood in the 
several ages in which they lived; any more than it would be a diminution 
of the just and absolute authority of Magna Charta, in our civil concerns, 
to consult the contemporary and subsequent writings of lawyers and his- 
torians, in order to see how it was understood in the several ages in which 
they lived. Similar to this is the conduct of every prudent person in all 
the common occupations and concerns of life. Accordingly, Christians 
in all ages, and of every denomination, have eagerly claimed the verdict 
of the Fathers in their own behalf: and no one ever lightly esteemed their 
testimony, but those whose principles and doctrines the writings of the 
Fathers condemned.! 3) 

The important testimony in behalf of the genuineness of the Sacred 
Writings of the New Testament, borne by the Fatbers of the Christian 
church, and especially by the Greek Fathers, has been exhibited in de- 
tail in Vol. I. pp. 76—86.; and in pp.192—195. of the present volume, 
the value of their writings as aids for determining various readings 
has been stated. It now remains to show, by one or two examples, 
the value of such of the fathers as are not professed commentators 2, 
in determining the meaning of words and phrases, and in whose writ- 
ings passages of the Old and New Testaments incidentally occur, in 
such a connection or with such adjuncts, that we may clearly perceive 
what meaning was attached to them in the age when those fathers 
respectively flourished. Such interpretations we find in the writings 


1 Simpson’s Plea for the Deity of Christ, p. 438. Dr. Hey’s Norrisian Lectures, 
vol.i. pp. 105—118. Quarterly Review, vol. xiii. pp. 183—188. See also some ad- 
mirable observations of the learned Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his Argument in Defence of 
Christianity, taken from the Concessions of the most antient Adversaries, pp. 90—99. 

2 The principal Commentaries of the Fathers are enumerated in the Appendix to this 
volume, pp. 192-195. 
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of Barnabas, Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and others; 
where testimonies to the divinity of Christ have been collected by 
Mr. Burton. The evidence of the early Fathers on this fundamental 
topic of Christian doctrine (to omit others which might be adduced 
relative to the discipline and practice of the Christian church) is pe- 
culiarly important: for “if the doctrine of the real nature of Christ 
was corrupted in the three first centuries, the writings of that period 
must show the progress of that corruption.” And, on the other hand, 
“if no variation appears in the opinions of Christians, during that 
period, but the Fathers of the three first centuries all deliver the same 
doctrine,” and ‘ with one consent speak of Christ as having existed 
from all eternity as very Ged, and that he took our human nature 
into the divine, we have surely good grounds for saying, that there 
never was a time when this was not the doctrine of the church, and 
that it was the true and genuine doctrine which the Apostles them- 
selves preached.” 1 


1. In John i. 3. the work of creation is expressly ascribed to Jesus Christ. 
To evade the force of this testimony to his deity, Faustus Socinus affirms 
that ta παντα, all things, inthis verse, means the ποῦ] world —the Chris- 
tian church: but to this exposition there are two objections. First, a part 
of these τὰ avr is in verse 10. represented as ὁ κόσμος, the world; aterm 
no where applied inthe New Testament to the Christian church, nor tomen 
as morally amended by the Gospel. Secondly, this very world (ὁ κοσμος) which 
he created did not know or acknowledge him, αὐτὸν οὐκ eyyw: whereas the 
distinguishing trait of Christians is, that they know Christ ; that they 
know the only true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. Ta rayra, 
then, which the Logos created, means (as common usage and the exigency 
of the passage require) the universe, the worlds, material and immaterial.? 
In this passage, therefore, Jesus Christ is unquestionably called God ; and 
this interpretation of it is corroborated by the following passage of Irenzeus, 
who wrote Α. Ὁ. 185: — 

** Nor can any of those things, which have been made, and are in sub- 
jection, be compared to the Word of God, by whom all things were made. 
For that angels or archangels, or thrones or dominations, were appointed 
by him, who is God over all, and made by his Word, John has thus told us: 
for, after he had said of the Word of God, that he was in the Father, he 
added, all things were made by him, and without him was not anything made.’ 

2. In Heb. i. 2. God is said to have created the worlds by his Son— 
Ai οὗ καὶ τοὺς αἰῶνας ἐποιησεν. ‘To evade the force of this testimony, some 
opposers of our Lord’s divinity expound αἰῶνας, as meaning new times, or 
that God by Christ created anew the world of mankind. But the con- 
struction will not justify either of these renderings: for, it is evident, in 
the first place, from Heb. xi. 3. that αἰῶνες does signify the worlds or 
world. Secondly, it is an undeniable fact that the tenth verse of this 
chapter does ascribe the creation of the world to Christ. Thirdly, that 
dz does not denote merely an instrumental cause, is evident from those 
passages in which it is also said of the Father, that all things were created 
δὲ αὐτου, by him, (Heb. 11.10. Rom. xi. 36.), as also from the fact that δια and 


1 Burton’s Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ, Pref. 
p. Vili. 

2 Stuart’s Letters to Channing, p. 67. 

3 Irenezus, ady. Heres, lib. iii. c. 8. §2. p.183. Burton’s Testimonies, Ρ. ΤΙ. 
Mr. B.’s reasonings upon the above-cited passage of Irenzus are very powerful. 
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ex are used interchangeably for each other. But as Heb. i. 1, 2. relates to 
the person through whom God instructed us, namely, the incarnate Logos 
or Word, the words “ by whom also he made the worlds” must be under- 
stood thus : — God created the world by the same person through whom 
he hath spoken unto us, in as much as this person is God himself and 
one with the Father, z. 6. He created the world by himself.! That this 
is the correct interpretation is confirmed by the testimony of Justin 
Martyr (who flourished about Α.Ὁ. 150), or the author of the epistle to 
Diognetus, which is commonly ascribed to him. Speaking of the special 
revelation of his will which God had made to Christians, he says, ‘* This 
is no earthly invention which has been handed down to them, neither is 
it a mortal notion which they are bent upon observing so carefully, nor 
have they a system of human mysteries committed to them: but the om- 
nipotent and all-creative and invisible God hath Himself from heaven 
established amongst men the truth and the holy and incomprehensible 
word, and rooted it in their hearts : not, as you might suppose, by send- 
ing to men any of His servants, either an angel or a prince, or one of 
those who administer the affairs of earth, or one of those who have the 
management of heavenly things intrusted to them, but the Framer and 
Creator of the universe himself, by whom He created the heavens, by whom 
He shut up the sea in its own bounds.” 2 

On this passage, Mr. Burton remarks: — “ We have here an express 
declaration that Jesus Christ was the Framer and Creator of the World. 
God created them by Jesus Christ, as is said in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, i. 2.; and if the words quoted above are not sufliciently strong to 
exclude the idea of God having employed any subordinate agent, we find 
in the very next chapter the expression of ‘ God the Lord and Creator 
of the universe, who made all things and arranged them in order.’ Thus, 
according to Justin’s own words, God created the world by His Son, and 
His Son, by whom He created them, was God.” 8 

3. We have a striking confirmation of all those passages of the New 
Testament, in whieh the appellation and attributes of Deity are given to 
Jesus Christ, in the practice of the Christian church, mentioned by the 
father and ecclesiastical historian Eusebius ; who, opposing the followers 
of Artemon (who asserted the mere humanity of Christ), first appeals to 
the evidence of Scripture and to the works of Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, 
Clement, and many other fathers, in all of which divinity is ascribed to 
Christ, and then states the following fact: ““ Moreover, all the psalms 
and hymns of the brethren, written from the beginning by the faithful, 
celebrate the praises of Christ the Word of God, and attribute DIVINITY 
to him.” 4 

It were not difficult to add other examples: but the preceding 
may suffice to show the value of the Fathers, as aids for ascertaining 
the meaning of particular passages. ‘The reader who is desirous 
of examining their important evidence on the cardinal Doctrine 


1 Schmucker’s Biblical Theology, vol.i. pp. 425, 426. 

2 Epist. ad Diognet. c. 7. Burton’s Testimonies, p. 47. 

5 Ibid. p. 48. Some other testimonies may be seen in the * Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity, briefly stated and defended,” by the author of this Introduction, pp. 164—183. 
second edition. 

4 Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. v. c. 27,28. Schmucker’s Bib. Theol. vol. i. p. 413. 
The testimony of the heathen philosopher, Pliny, to the practice of the Christian Churches 
in a province of Asia Minor in his day must not be overlooked. Carmen Curisto quasi 
Deo dicere secum invicem, — they were wont to ......sing among themselves alternately a 
hymn to Curisr as Gop. Epist. lib. x. Ep. 97. ὁ . 
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of Christ’s Divinity, is referred to Mr. Burton’s “ Testimonies,” 
already cited: of whose elaborate and judicious work it has been 
truly said, that he “has brought before us a cloud of witnesses to 
prove that the faith delivered by our Lord to his Apostles, and by 
the Apostles to their successors, was essentially that which our 
Church professes and cherishes.” } 


§ 8. ON HISTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Historical Circumstances defined. — 1. Order. —II. Title.—1l]. Author.— 
IV. Date of the several Books of Scripture.—~V. The Place where written. 
— VI. Occasion on which they were written. — VIL. Antient Sacred and 
Profane History. — VUI. Chronology. —1X. Biblical Antiquities, in- 
cluding, 1. The Political, Ecclesiastical, and Civil State ; — 2. Coins, 
Medals, and other antient Remains ; — 8. Geography ; — 4. Genealogy ; 
5. Natural History; and 6. Philosophical Sects and Learning of the 
Jews and other nations mentioned in the Scriptures. 


HISTORICAL Circumsrances are an important help to the cor- 
rect understanding of the sacred writers. Under this term are com- 
prised —1. The Order; 2. The Title; 3. The Author; 4. The 
Date of each of the several books of Scripture; 5. The Place where 
it was written; 6. The Occasion upon which the several books were 
written; 7. Antient Sacred and Profane History ; 8. The Chronology 
or period of time embraced in the Scriptures generally, and of each 
book in particular; 9. Biblical Antiquities, including the Geogra- 
phy, Genealogy, Natural History and Philosophy, Learning, and 
Philosophical Sects, Manners, Customs, and Private Life of the 
Jews and other nations mentioned in the Bible. How important a 
knowledge of these particulars is, and how indispensably necessary 
to a correct interpretation of the inspired volume, we are now to 
consider. 

I. A knowledge of the Orprer or THE Dirrerent Books, espe- 
cially such as are historical, will more readily assist the student to 
discover the order of the different histories and other matters dis- 
cussed in them, as well as to trace the divine economy towards man- 
kind under the Mosaic and Christian dispensations. 

This aid, if judiciously exercised, opens the way to a deep acquaint- 
ance with the meaning of an author; but, when it is neglected, many 
things necessarily remain obscure and ambiguous. 

II. The Tirtrs are further worthy of notice, because some of 
them announce the chief subject of the book ; — 

As Genesis, the generation of heaven and earth — Exodus, the de- 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt, &c.; while other titles denote the 
churches or particular persons for whose more immediate use some 


1 British Critic and Quarterly Theol. Review, Oct. 1827, p. 508. 
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parts of the Scriptures were composed, and thus afford light to particu- 
lar passages. ! 
III. A knowledge of the Auruor of each book, together with the 


age in which he lived, his peculiar character, his sect or religion, 


and also his peculiar mode of thinking and style of writing, as well 
as the testimonies which his writings may contain concerning him- 
self, is equally necessary to the historical interpretation of Scripture. 


Thus, 


1. Lhe consideration of the testimonies concerning himself, which appear 
in the second epistle of St. Peter, will show that he was the author of that 
book: 


For he expressly says, 1. That he was present at the transfiguration of Jesus Christ 
(2 Pet. i. 18.) ; 2. That this was his second epistle to the believing Jews (iii. 1.); and 
that. Paul was his beloved brother (iii. 15.) ; all which circumstances quadrate with Peter. 
In like manner, the coincidence of style and of peculiar forms of expression, which exist 
between the second and third epistles of Saint John, and his other writings, prove that 
those epistles were written by him. Thus we shall be able to account for one writer’s 
omitting some topics, and expatiating upon others — as Saint Mark’s silence concerning 
actions honourable to Saint Peter, and enlarging on his faults, he being the companion of 
the latter, and writing from his information. A comparison of the style of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, with that of Saint Paul’s other epistles, will show that he was the author 
of that admirable composition, 2 

2. In order to enter fully into the meaning of the sacred writers, espe- 
cially of the New Testament, it is necessary that the reader in a manner 
identify himself with them, and invest himself with their affections or feel- 
ings ; and also familiarise himself with the sentiments, Sc. of those to whom 
the different books or epistles were addressed.® 

This canon is of considerable importance, as well in the investigation of words and 
phrases, as in the interpretation of the sacred volume, and particularly of the prayers and 
imprecations related or contained therein. If the assistance, which may be derived from 
a careful study of the affections and feelings of the inspired writers, be disregarded or 
neglected, it will be scarcely possible to avoid erroneous expositions of the Scriptures. 
Daily observation and experience prove how much of its energy and perspicuity familiar 
discourse derives from the affections of the speakers: and also that the same words, when 
pronounced under the influence of different emotions, convey very different meanings. 
Franzius has paid particular attention to this subject in the examples adduced in his 
treatise De Interpretatione Sacre Scripture: and Franck has written a distinct essay on 
the same topic, which, beirg already extant in our language, it is not necessary to abridge 
in this place. * 


IV. Knowledge of the Time when each book was written some- 
times shows the reason and propriety of things said in it. ° 
Upon this principle, the solemn adjuration in 1 Thess. v. 27., which at 


first sight may seem unnecessary, may be explained. [0 is probable that, 
from the beginning of the Christian dispensation, the Scriptures of the 


1 Roberts’s Clavis Bibliorum, pp. :11.) (12.) 

2 This topic has been ably proved by Braunius, in his Commentarius in Epistolam ad 
Hebrzos, pp. 10—21.; by Pritius, in his Introductio in Novum Testamentum, cap. iv. 
§ iii. pp. 47, 48., and by Langius in his Commentatio de Vita et Epistolis Pauli, p. 157. 
Le Clere has some pertinent remarks on the same subject, in his Ars Critica, pars ili. 
sect. li. C. vi. p. 372: 

3 Pritii Introductio ad N. Test. p. 612. Wetstein de Interpret. Nov. Test, pp. 149— 
156. 8vo. edit. Franckii Prelectiones Hermeneutice, p. 192. 

4 See Mr. Jaques’s translation of Franck’s Guide to the Reading and Study of the 
Scriptures, pp. 141—175. 8vo. edit. An enlarged edition of this essay is given by 
Franck himself in his Preelectiones Hermeneutic, pp. 198—250.; to which Rambach 
is partly indebted for his chapter De Investigatione Adfectuum. Inst. Herm. Sacr, 
pp- 122-144. See also Chladenius’s Instit. Exeget. pp. 25. et sey.; and J. E, Pfeiffer’s 
Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. 251—260. 

5 Rambach, Inst. Herm. Sacr. p. 116. 
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Old Testament were read in every assembly for divine worship. Saint 
Paul, knowing the plenitude of the apostolic commission, now demands 
the same respect to be paid to his writings which had been given to 
those of the antient prophets: this, therefore, is a proper direction to 
be inserted in the first epistle written by him; and the manner, in which 
it is given, suggests an argument that the first Epistle to the Thessalonians 
was the earliest of his epistles. An accurate knowledge of the date of a 
book is further of peculiar importance in order to understand the pro- 
phecies and epistles: for not only will it illustrate several apparently 
obscure particulars in a prediction, but it will also enable us to ascertain 
and to confute a false application of such prediction. Grotius, in his 
preface to the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, has endeavoured to 
prove that the Emperor Caligula was the man of sin, and Simon Magus 
the wicked one, foretold in the second chapter of that epistle; and has 
fruitlessly laboured to show that it was written a. Ὁ. 38; but its true 
date, A. ἢ. 52, explodes that application, as also Dr. Hammond’s hypo- 
thesis that Simon Magus was the man of sin, and the wicked one. 


V. Not unfrequently, the consideration of the PLacr, 1. Where 
any book was written; or, 2. Where any thing was said or done, 
will materially facilitate its historical interpretation, especially if re- 
gard be had, 3. To the Nature or THE Pace, aid the customs 
which obtained there. 


1. For instance, it is evident that St. Paul’s second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians was written, shortly after the first, at Corinth, and not at 
Athens, as its subscription would import, from this circumstance, viz. 
that Timothy and Silvanus or Silas, who joined him in his first letter, 
were still with him, and joined him in the second. (Compare 2 Thess. i. 1. 
with 1 Thess. iii. 6. and Acts xviii. 1—5.) And as in this epistle he de- 
sired the brethren to pray that he might be delivered from unreasonable 
and wicked men (2 Thess. ili. 2.), it is probable that he wrote it soon after 
the insurrection of the Jews at Corinth, in which they dragged him be- 
fore Gallio the proconsul of Achaia, and accused him of persuading men 
to worship contrary to the law. (Acts xvili. 13.) But this consideration of 
the place where a book was written, will supply us with one or two ob- 
servations that will more clearly illustrate some passages in the same 
epistle. Thus it is manifest from 2 Thess. ii. 8. that Saint Paul could 
appeal to his own personal labours for his subsistence with the greater 
confidence, as he had diligently prosecuted them at Corinth (compare 
Acts xviil. 3. with 1 Cor. ix. 11,12,13.): and, to mention no more ex- 
amples, it is clear from 2 Thess. ill. 1,2., that the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles experienced more difficulty in planting a Christian church at 
Corinth, and in some other places, than he did at Thessalonica. Ina 
similar manner, numerous beautiful passages in his epistles to the Ephe- 
sians will be more fully understood, by knowing that they were written 
at Rome during his first captivity. 

2. Our Lord’s admirable discourse, recorded in the sixth chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, which so many disregarded, is said (v. 59.) to have 
been delivered in the synagogue at Capernaum, consequently in a public 
place, and in that very city which had witnessed the performance of so 
many of his miracles. And it is this circumstance of place which so 
highly aggravated the malice and unbelief of his hearers. (Compare 
Matt. xi. 23.) 

3. The first Psalm being written in Palestine, the comparison (in v. 4.) 
of the ungodly to chaff driven away by the wind will become more evident, 
when it is recollected that the threshing-floors in that country were not 
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under cover as those in our modern barns are, but that they were formed 
in the open air, without the walls of cities, and in lofty situations, in order 
that the wheat might be the more effectually separated from the chaff 
by the action of the wind, (See Hosea xii. 3.) In like manner, the 
knowledge of the nature of the Arabian desert, through which the chil- 
dren of Israel journeyed, is necessary to the correct understanding of many 
passages in the Books of Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, which 
were written in that desert. 

VI. We find it to be no small help to the understanding of antient 
profane writings, if we can discover the Occasion on which, as welk 
as the time when, they were penned: and for want of such know- 
ledge many passages in such writings are become obscure and un- 
intelligible. The same may be observed in the books of the Old 
and New Testament (especially in the Book of Psalms and the 
Apostolical Epistles), the right understanding of the design of which, 
as well as of their phraseology, is most essentially promoted by a care~ 
ful observance of the Occasion upon which they were written. 

To some of the Psalms, indeed, there is prefixed a notice of the occa- 
sion on which they were composed: and, by comparing these with one 


_another, and with the sacred history, great light may be, and has been 


thrown upon the more difficult passages; and the meaning, beauty, and 
energy of many expressions have been set in a clearer point of view. But 
where no such titles are prefixed, the occasion must be sought from in- 
ternal circumstances. ; 

Psalm xlii. was evidently written by David, when he was in circum- 
stances of the deepest affliction: but if we compare it with the history 
ef the conspiracy of Absalom, aided by Ahithophel, who had deserted 
the councils of his sovereign, as related in 2 Sam. xv., and also with the 
character of the country whither David fled, we shall have a key to the 
meaning of that psalm, which will elucidate it with equal beauty and 
propriety. ! 

VII. AntienT Sacrep anD Prorane History.— An acquaint-: 
ance with the history of the Israelites, as well as that of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Philistines, Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, Babylonians, 
Persians, Arabians, Greeks, Romans, and other antient nations, 15 
of the greatest importance to the historical interpretation of the 
Bible: for, as the Jewish people were connecied with those nations, 
either in a hostile or in a pacific manner, the knowledge of their 
history, customs, arts, and literature, becomes the more interesting ; 
as it is well known that the Israelites, notwithstanding they were 
forbidden to have intercourse with the heathen, did nevertheless 
borrow and adopt some of their institutions. More particularly, 
regardless of the severe prohibitions delivered by Moses and the 
prophets against idolatry, how many idols did they borrow from the 
Gentiles at different times, previously to the great Babylonish cap- 
tivity, and associate them in the worship of Jehovah! Their com- 
mercial intercourse with the Egyptians and Arabs, and especially 
with the Phoenicians, was very considerable: and, at the same time, 


' Dr. Randolph has very happily elucidated the whole cf the forty-second Psalm, from 
an investigation of the occasion from internal circumstances, in a Dissertation, at the end 
of vol, i, of his View of Christianity, &c. Oxford, 1784, 8νο, 
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they were almost incessantly at war with the Philistines, Moabites, 
and other neighbouring nations, and afterwards with the Assyrians 
and Eeyptians, until they were finally conquered, and carried into 
captivity by the Assyrians and Babylonians. Further, the prophets, 
in their denunciations or predictions, not only address their admoni- 
tions and threatenings to the Israelites and Jews, but also frequently 
accost foreign nations, whom they menace with destruction. The 
writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, contain very numerous 
predictions relative to the heathen nations, which would be utterly 
unintelligible without the aid of profane history. The same remark 
will apply to the divisions of time and forms of government that 
obtained at different periods, which cannot be ascertained from the 
perusal of the Sacred Writings merely. 

In proportion, however, as the history of the antient nations of 
Asia becomes necessary to the interpretation of the Bible, it is to be 
regretted that it is for the most part involved in so much obscurity 
and confusion as to require no small labour before we can extricate 
it from the trammels of fable, and arrive at any thing like certainty. 
As the histories of antient Egypt have perished, with the exception 
of a few fragments preserved in the writings of Josephus, Eusebius, 
and other authors, our knowledge of the earliest state of that coun- 
try (which is sufficiently confused and intricate) can only be derived 
from Herodotus, Diodorus, and some other Greek writers, who 
cannot always be depended on. ‘The writings of Sanchoniatho, 
with the exception of a few fragments, as well as the works of 
Histiaeus, and other Pheenician historians, have long since perished : 
and, for our accounts of the Assyrians, recourse must chiefly be had 
to the Scriptures themselves, as no confidence whatever can be 
placed in the narrations of Ctesias, whose fidelity and veracity have 
justly been questioned by Aristotle, Strabo, and Plutarch. The 
history of the Ammonites, Moabites, Idumezeans, Philistines, and 
other petty neighbouring nations, who had no historians of their own, 
is involved in equal obscurity: for the little that is known of them, 
with certainty, we are exclusively indebted to the Holy Scriptures. 

The sources, therefore, of that historical knowledge, which is so 
essential to an interpreter of the Sacred Writings, are, in the first 
place, the Old and New Testaments, and next the works of Josephus 
and profane authors. It is however to be observed, that where the 
latter speak of the Jews, they wzlfully misrepresent them as is done 
by Justin and Tacitus. With a view to reconcile these various con- 
tradictions, and to overcome the difficulties thus interposed by the 
uncertainty of antieif profane history, various learned men have at 
different times employed themselves in digesting the remains of an- 
tient history, and comparing it with the Scriptures, in order to 
illustrate them as much as possible: and the Connections of Sacred 
and Profane History, by Drs. Shuckford, Prideaux, and Russell, 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, and Dr. Lardner’s Credibility of 
the Gospel History, are particularly worthy of notice. ὦ 


1 An account of their valuable works is given in the Appendix to this volume. 
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VIII. Curonotoey, or the science of computing and adjusting 
periods of time, is of the greatest importance towards understanding 
the historical parts of the Bible, not only as it shows the order and 
connection of the various events therein recorded, but likewise as it 
enables us to ascertain the accomplishment of many of the prophe- 
cies. Chronology is further of service to the biblical critic, as it 
sometimes leads to the discovery and correction of mistakes in num- 
bers and dates, which have crept into particular texts. As consi- 
derable differences exist in the chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint version, and Josephus, 
different learned men have applied themselves to the investigation 
of these difficulties, and have communicated the result of their re- 
searches in elaborate systems. Some one of these, after examining 
their various claims, it will be desirable to have constantly at hand. 
The principal systems of Chronology are those of Cappel, Vossius, 
Archbishop Usher, Bedford, Jackson, and Dr. Hales; of which an 
account will be found in the Appendix to this volume. 

IX. A knowledge of Brsricat Antiquities (including the Sacred 
and Profane History, Geography, Genealogy, Natural History, 
Coins, Medals, and other antient remains, and Philosophy, Learn- 
ing and Philosophical Sects, Manners, Customs, and private Life, 
of the Jews and other nations mentioned in the Bible,) is indis- 
pensably necessary to the right understanding of the sacred volume. 

1. What the peculiar rites, manners, and customs of the Hebrews 
and other nations actually were, that are either alluded to or men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, can only be ascertained by the study of 
their Poniticat, EcciesiasticaL, and Civit 5ΤΑΤΕ ; without an ac- 
curate knowledge of which, all interpretation must be both defective 
and imperfect. 


If, in order to enter fully into the meaning, or correctly apprehend the 
various beauties of the Greek and Roman classics, it be necessary to be 
acquainted with the peculiar forms of government that prevailed —the 
powers of magistrates — modes of executing the laws—the punishments of 
criminals —tributes or other duties imposed on subjects—their military 
affairs — sacred rites and festivals —private life, manners, and amusements 
—commerce, measures, and weights, &c. &c. —how much greater diffi- 
culties will be interposed in his way, who attempts to interpret the Scrip- 
tures without a knowledge of these topics! For, as the customs and manners 
of the oriental people are widely different from those of the western na- 
tions; as further, their sacred rites differ most essentially from every 
thing with which we are acquainted, and as the Jews in particular, from 
the simplicity of their language, have drawn very numerous metaphors 
from the works of nature, from the ordinary occupations and arts of life, 
from religion and things connected with it, as well as from their national 
history ;—there are many things recorded, both in the Old and New 
Testament, whick must appear to Europeans either obscure, unintel- 
ligible, repulsive, or absurd, unless, forgetting our own peculiar habits 
and modes of thinking, we transport ourselves in a manner to the East, 
and diligently study the customs, whether political, sacred, or civil, which 
obtained there. In the third volume of this work, the author has attempted 
to compress the most important facts relative to biblical antiquities. 
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2. With regard to Corns, Mepats, aND OTHER ANTIENT Re- 
MAINS, considered as a source of interpretation, a few remarks and 


illustrations may be here introduced. ‘The examples given in Vol. I. 


pp- 205—216., as collateral testimonies to the credibility of the 
sacred writers, may indeed be considered as so many elucidations of 
the passages there referred to. ‘wo or three additional instances 
shall now be subjoined, which will serve to show the important her- 
meneutical aid, which may be derived from these remains of antientart. 


1. Acts xi. 26. It came to pass that ...,,. the disciples were called 
(Χρηματισαι) Christians, first in Antioch, 

Commentators and critics are much divided in opinion concerning the origin of the 
appellation Christian. Some are of opinion, that it was first invented by the enemies 
of religion, and was fixed upon the disciples of Christ as a stigma of reproach. In con- 
firmation of this opinion, they refer to Acts xxvi. 28. and 1 Pet. iv. 16. Others imagine, 
that the Christians themselves assumed this appellation. Others, with more propriety, 
conceive, ‘that it was given to them by divine appointment, or by an oracle from God. 
In all other passages of the New Testament, where the word Xpnuatifw occurs, as well 
as in the Septuagint version ', it uniformly means being warned by a divine oracle: 
and when we consider, that it had been predicted by Isaiah (lxii. 2.) that the future church 
should be called by a NEw NaME, which the mouth of the Lord shall name; we shall be 
justified in adopting the third interpretation, and render the passage thus : dnd the disciples 
were called Christians by divine appointment first at Antioch. The correctness of this in- 
terpretation is confirmed, not only by the fact, that the verb Xpnuarifw is used in this sense 
among Greek writers, and is especially understood concerning the manifestations of the 
heathen gods, in which responses were given to those who consulted them ; but also by 
the fact of its occurring on an antient votive tablet found at Rome, which was formerly 
seen in the temple of Aisculapius, on an island in the Tiber: from which the following 
passages are selected : — 

AYTAIS ΤΑΙ͂Σ HMEPAIS TAINO! 
; ΤΙΝῚ TYPAQI EXPHMATIZEN (6 Geos). 

In those days (the god) piviINELy ANSWERED (or gave an oracular response to), one 
Gaius, a blind man, 

AOTKIO!I MAEYPITIKQI.... 
EXPHMATISEN O ΘΕΟΣ. 


The God pivinety answerep....... Lucius, who laboured under a pleurisy. 2 
2. John xi. 19. Ἐληλευϑεισαν ΠΡῸΣ TAS ΠΕΡῚ MapSay not Μαριαν. 


The expressions, οἱ περὶ τινα, and οἱ appt τινα, are used by the best Greek writers 
for the persons themselves: the same mode of construction obtains in this passage 
of St. John’s Gospel, which is correctly rendered in our authorised version, They came 
to Martha and Mary. The same expression occurs in an inscription found at Olbiopolis : 
ἘΠῚ APXONTOS MAPKOY OYATIIOY MNYPPOY APSHXOY, OI ΠΕΡῚ NIOSEIAHN 
ΖΗΘΟΥ͂ TO T ATOPONOMOI, KOYNOS A@HNAIOY, &c. That is, during the archon- 
ship of Marcus Ulpius Pyrrhus [the son of ] Arsechus, the Agoronomoi (or inspectors of 
markets) Poseides the son of Zethus for the third time, Kunus [the son of ] Athenzus, 
ἄς. &e.3 

3. Acts xix.35. Commentators have been much perplexed concerning 
the functions of the Γραμματευς, or Town-clerk of Ephesus. 


As the Ephesians were at this time solemnising games in honour of Diana (whose 
celebrated temple was erected at the common expense of all the cities of Asia) under the 
presidency of the Asiarchs, that is, principal officers or high priests chosen by the com- 


1 See Biel’s Lexicon in LXX, voce Χρηματιζω. ἢ 

2 Gruteri Thesaurus Inscriptionum, p. Ixxi. Munteri Symbolz ad Interpretationem 
Nov. Test. ex Marmoribus, in Misc. Hafniensia, vol. i. parti. pp. 8,9. The oracular 
responses above mentioned were given in the temple of A‘sculapius, in the night-time, and 
for the most part to persons while asleep. 

3 Minter, Symbole, p. 23. It is, however, proper to remark, that the reading τὰς περι 
MapSav kat Mapiay is not fully established. The Codex Bezz omits the words tas περι, 
and the Codices Vaticanus, Ephremi, Regius 62 ἡ (Stephani 8.), and Colbertinus, simply 
read προς τὴν MapSav kat Mapiay, to Martha and Mary: and the Syriac version has only 
the names of the two sisters. Miinter, ibid. Winer’s Grammar to the New Test, p, 54. 
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munity of Asia for that purpose, it is highly probable that this Γραμματεὺς was a person 
of greater authority than the clerk or recorder of Ephesus. Domninus, an antient 
author, cited by tne chronologer Malela', (who, being a native of Ephesus, could 
not but be acquainted with the public transactions of his own city,) relates that, besides 
the Syriarch, there were the Alytarch, who represented Jupiter, the Tpaypyarevs, who 
represented Apollo, and the Amphitales, who represented Mercury; and that suitable 
honours were paid to them by all the people. Apuleius 2 also states, that a γραμματεὺς 
presided over certain sacred rites in Egypt. The presumption, therefore, is, that the 
Τραμματεὺυς of Ephesus was not a civil officer, as is commonly supposed, but a sacred 
officer: and this presumption is converted into certainty by the fact that, among the 
various coins of that city, which are still extant, there are several containing the names 
of persons who bore the title of APXIEPEY> TPAMMATET3, or, High Priest-Scribe, par- 
ticularly one which was struck during the triumyirate of Augustus, Anthony, and 
Lepidus (no very long time before the transaction related in Acts xix.), which has the 
following inscription : 
APXIEPETS TPAM TAATKON ΕΥ̓ΘΥΚΡΑΤΗΣ E@ESION. 

Glaucon Euthycrates, the High Priest-Scribe of the Ephesians.3 

Now, as this officer was the representative of Apollo, who could be more proper to 
address the infuriated populace, or more likely to have weight and influence with them, 
and the force of an oracle in what he said to them, than that officer to whom they paid the 
honours due to Apollo? The good sense of his address and the happy effect it pro- 
duced upon the Ephesian populace, confirm this conclusion. 

It were not difficult to adduce many additional instances, in which the comparatively 
untried application of coins and inscriptions is calculated to elucidate particular words and 
forms of expression in the New Testament: but the preceding instances may suffice, and 
the student who is desirous of prosecuting this subject further will find ample materials 
in the publications of Bishop Miinter, already cited. 


In the application of Biblical Antiquities to the interpretation of the 
Sacred Writings, it is, however, of the utmost importance, that we should 
be guided by the exercise of a sober and cautious judgment, and by the 
influence of a correct taste; lest we ascribe to the inspired authors 
sentiments which perhaps never entered their minds, or imagine customs 
which never had any existence. From this mistake, that acute biblical 
critic, and most diligent investigator of oriental manners and customs, 
Michaelis, is not exempt. 

In Prov. x. 14. we read, Wise men lay up knowledge, that is, treasure it up, and reserve it 
for a proper opportunity to make use of it: but the mouth of the foolish is near destruction ; 
such an one is always talking, and seldom opens his mouth but it proves a present mis- 
chief to himself and others. By changing the points in the latter clause of this verse, 
Michaelis reads: the mouth of the foolish is as a censer near at hand (thuribulum propin- 
quum) ; and he illustrates this expression by the oriental custom of offering perfumes to a 
guest, which (it is well known) is an intimation to him that it is time for him to depart. 
The sense, which this profound scholar puts upon the passage, is as follows: the foolish 
man alienates every one from him by his silly and insipid discourses. Is not this tor- 
turing words, and ascribing to the sacred penman an allusion which he never designed 
to make ? > 

But, more particularly, 

(1.) We should investigate the laws, opinions, and principles of those 
nations among whom the Hebrews resided for a long time, or with whom 
they held a close intercourse, and from whom it 15 probable they received 
some of them. 

From the long residence of the Hebrews in Egypt, it has been con- 
jectured by some learned men that they derived by far the greater part 
of their institutions from the Egyptians: but this hypothesis appears 
untenable, to its full extent, the Israelites being separated from the 


Joan. Malela, p. 374, &c. Cited in Biscoe on the Acts, vol. i. p. S05. 

In Milesia undecima cited by Basnage, Annal. vol. i. p. 673. Biscoe, p. 306. 
Rasche, Lexicon Rei Nummariz, tom, ii. part i. col. 648. 

Biscoe on the Acts, vol. i. p. 306. 

Bauer, Hermeneutica Sacra, p. 275. 
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Egyptians by their pastoral habits, which rendered them abominable in 
the eyes of the latter. At the same time, from their having passed four 
hundred years in that country, it is net unlikely that they derived some ! 
things from their oppressors. A few instances will elucidate this remark. 


1. Under the Jewish theocracy, the judges are represented as holy persons, and as 
sitting in the place of Jehovah.? The Egyptians regarded their sovereigns in this light.3 
Hence Michaelis, to whom we are indehted for this fact, conjectures that the Israelites 
just on their exit from Egypt, called their rulers gods, not only in poetry, but also in the 
common language of their laws, (see Exod. xxi. 6.) where the word judges is, in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, gods. * Again, agriculture was the basis of the whole Mosaic polity: 
and it was probably from the Egyptians that the Jewish legislator borrowed the principle 
on which his polity was thus founded: though indeed we find, that the state of the antient 
Romans was accidentally established on a similar plan. 5 The priests, and especially the 
Levites, united the profession of ministers of religion with that of literati among the 
Jews, in the same manner as the Egyptian priests had partitioned literature among them- 
selves, so that their institution was wholly Egyptian in its origin.6 And, to mention no 
further instances of this kind, the molten calf which the Israelites required of Aaron, seems to 
have been an exact resemblance of the celebrated Egyptian god Apis, who was worshipped 
under the form of an ox. 7 

2, Ata subsequent period, during their captivity, some of the Jews appear to have im- 
bibed the absurd notion of the Persians, that there were two supreme beings, an evil and 
a good one, representing light and darkness; and that according to the acsendancy ef 
one or other of these, good and happiness prevailed among men, or evil and misery 
abounded. Such, at least, was the absurd opinion held by the person to whom Isaiah 
addressed his prophecy (ch, xlv.) and which he refutes in the most significant and pointed 
manner. ὃ > 

3. In our Saviour’s time the learning of the Greeks was cultivated by the Jews, who 
adopted the peculiar tenets of some of their most eminent philosophers. The Pharisces, 
it was well known, believed the immortality of the soul: but it appears from Josephus, that 
their notion of such immortality was the Pythagorean metempsychosis.9 From the Pha- 
risees this tenet was generally received by the Jewish people, and, notwithstanding the 
benefit derived from hearing the discourses and conversations of our Lord, it appears to 
have been held by some of his disciples. 


(2.) We must take care not to ascribe comparatively modern rites and 
customs to the antient Hebrews. 


From not attending to this rule, the Jewish teachers, and those Christian doctors who 
have implicitly followed them, have caused much perplexity in the antiquities of the Jews, 
haying attributed to the antient Hebrews rites and ceremonies that did not exist till later 


1 That all the Hebrew institutions were of Egyptian origin is an hypothesis now gene- 
rally abandoned, since the able refutation of it by the learned Herman Witsius, in his 
Aigyptiaca (Amstelodami, 1696, 4to,) and in his Miscellanea Sacra, tom.i. pp.429. et seq. 

2 Deut. i. 17. and xix. 17. 

3 Diodorus Sicuius, lib. i. c. 90. From this cause’’ (viz. gratitude to benefactors, 
among whom they reckoned such animals as were peculiarly useful to the country, and held 
them sacred,) ‘‘the Egyptians seem so to reverence their kings, and humbly to address 
thenr as if they were gods. They even believe that it is not without the peculiar care of 
Providence that they arrive at supreme power; and that those, who have the will and 
the power to perform deeds of the greatest benticence, are partakers of the divine nature.”’ 

4 Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol.i. p. 192. 

5 Ibid. vol. i. p. 22. 6 Ibid. vol. i. p. 255. 

7 Schumacher, De Cultu Animalium inter Zgyptios et Judzos Commentatio, pp. 40 
—47. Our learned countryman, Spencer, in his work De Legibus Hebreorum, and 
Michaelis, in his commentaries above cited, have shown, in many additional examples, the 
striking resemblance between many of the institutions of the Israelites and those of the 
Egyptians. 

8 Vitringa, and Lowth, on Isaiah xiv. 7. 

9 Josephus, De Bello Judaico, lib.ii. c.8. § 14. and Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 1. §3. The 

harisees held that every soul was immortal, but that only the souls of the righteous 
transmigrate into other bodies, while the souls of bad men are subject to eternal punish- 
ment. At first sight, this account appears to contradict the statement -of Saint Paul 
(Acts xxiv. 15.): but the repugnancy is easily obviated, when it is considered that 
Josephus is speaking of the Pharisees only, but the Apostle of the Jews in general, and of 
himself in particular. 
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times; and, from not distinguishing the different ages, they have consequently confounded 
antient manners and customs with those which are of modern date. The Talmudists, 
and other Jewish writers, should not be consulted without the greatest caution ; for, living 
as they did long after the destruction of the Jewish polity, they not only were imperfectly 
acquainted with it, but they likewise contradict each other, as well as Josephus and Philo, 
authors every way more worthy of confidence, as being contemporary with that event ; not 
unfrequently indeed do they contradict the Scriptures themselves, and, indulging their own 
speculations, they produce commentaries which are truly ridiculous. The necessary con- 
sequence is, that those learned men, who have implicitly followed the Talmudists, have 
been precipitated into various errors. From these mistakes, not even Reland and Ikenius 


are exempt — two of the best writers, perhaps, who haye applied themselves to the inves- 
tigation of Jewish antiquities. ! 


(3.) Lastly, our knowledge of Biblical Antiquities must be derived from 
pure sources. 


The first and most important source is unquestionably the Old and New Testaments ; 
the careful collation of which will enable us to collect accounts of the modes of living 
which obtained among the antient Jews. Much light will further be obtained into the 
state of Jewish affairs, from consulting the Apocryphal books, among whieh the first book 
of Maccabees is particularly valuable. To these may be added the writings of Philo, 
Josephus, and the Talmudists. Further, a judicious comparison of the notions that ob- 
tained among antient, and comparatively uncultivated nations, with those entertained 
by the Hebrews or Jews, will, from their similitude, enable us to enter more fully into 
the meaning of the sacred writers. Thus many pleasing ilustrations of patriarchal life 
and manners may be obtained by comparing the writings of Homer and Hesiod with the 
accounts given by Moses. ‘The Iliad, for instance, illustrates Abraham’s manner of di- 
viding the sacrifice.2 The patriarchal hospitality is similar to that described in the 
Odyssey.3 How early a belief in the ministry of angels obtained among the heathen na- 
tions, is evident from comparing the account of Hesiod+ with that of Moses 5; and it 
furnishes an additional proof to the many others, which have been collected by learned 
men, to show that all the knowledge of the antients was traditionally derived, though 

' with innumerable corruptions, from the Hebrews. 

Finally, if to these sources we add an acquaintance with the modern customs and man- 
ners which prevail in the East, as they are related by travellers of approved character, we 
shall have a sure and easy access to the knowledge of sacred antiquities: for, as the Ori- 
entals, from their tenacious adherence to old usages, are not likely to differ materiatly 
from their ancestors δ, we have no very great reason to be apprehensive, from comparing the 
manners, &c. of the modern Syrians, Arabs, and other inhabitants of the East, with those 
of the antient Hebrews, that we should attribute customs to them which never obtained 
among them, Where, indeed, any new usage does exist among the orientals, it may be 
discovered without much difficulty by men of learning and penetration. The interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, therefore, is not a little facilitated by the perusal of the voyages and 
travels of those who have explored the East. Among these valuable contributors to the 
promotion of biblical science, the names of D’ Arveiux, Maundrell, Thompson, Chardin, 
Shaw, Hasselquist, Pocock, Niebuhr, Seetzen, Dr. E. D. Clarke, Lord Valentia, Walpole, 
Ouseley, Morier, Light, Russell, Chateaubriand, Burckhardt, Buckingham, Belzoni, Dr. 
Richardson, the Rev. Mr. Jowett, Sir R. K. Porter, and others, are justly celebrated : 
but as many of their works are voluminous and costly, various writers have judiciously 
applied themselves to selecting and arranging the most material passages of their travels, 
which are calculated to elucidate the Holy Scriptures. In this department of sacred li- 


1 §chulzii Compendium Archxologiz Hebraice, Prolegomena, p. xvii. Bauer, Herm. 
Sacr. p. 276. 

2 Homeri Ilias, lib. i. ν. 460,461. compared with Gen. xv. 9,10. Mr. Trollope has 
happily applied the Homeric expressions to the elucidation of the Scriptures, in about 
four hundred instances, in his valuable edition of Homer with English Notes. London, 
1827. 2 vols. 8vo. 

3 Gen. xviii. 6—8. compared with the Odyssey, lib. xiv. v. 71—76. 419—430. 

4 Opera et Dies, lib. i. v. 130—136. 5 Gen, xxxii. 1, 2. 

6 «¢' The manners of the East,’? —it is remarked by one of the most intelligent of 
modern oriental travellers, — amidst all the changes of government and religion, are still 
the same. They are living impressions from an original mould; and, at every step, some 
object, some idiom, some dress, or some custom of common life, reminds the traveller of 
antient times ; and confirms, above all, the beauty, the accuracy, and the propriety of the 


language and history of the Bible.”” Morier’s Second Journey through Persia, Pref. 
Ῥ. Vili. 
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terature, the compilations of Harmer, Burder, and the editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, are particularly distinguished. Of these works, as well as of the principal wri- 
ters on Jewish Antiquities, the reader will find a notice in the Appendix to this volume. 


3. Intimately connected with history and chronology is antient 
GrocraApPRy, especially that of Palestine and the neighbouring coun- 
tries ; the knowledge of which, it is universally confessed, tends to 
illustrate almost innumerable passages of Scripture. The principal 
sources of sacred geography are the Scriptures themselves, and the 
antient Greek and other writers, who have treated on the different 

‘countries mentioned in the Bible; and to these may be added the 
voyages and travels of Chardin, Seetzen’, and others, mentioned in 
the preceding page, who have explored the East, and whose nar- 
ratives contain many very happy elucidations of the physical and 
political geography of the Bible. These sources have been diligently 
consulted by most of the learned men who have applied them- 
selves to the illustration of this important topic. The principal works 
on sacred geography are those of Bochart, Michaelis, Spanheim, 
Reland, and Wells. ” 

4. Next to History and Geography, GenEaLocy holds an import- 
ant place in the study of the Sacred Writings. The evidences of 
Christianity cannot be correctly, if at all understood, unless the ge- 
nealogy of the Messiah, and his descent from Abraham and David, 
be distinctly traced. This is obvious from the prophecies, which, 
ages before his advent, determined the line of his descent; and left 
nothing to chance or importure on the important subject of the pro- 
mised seed, that, in the fulness of time, was to “ bruise the serpent’s 
head,” and by his one oblation of himself, once offered, was to make 
a full and perfect atonement for the sins of the whole world. Many 
neat genealogical tables are to be found in some of the earlier and 
larger editions of the Bible. Some of the most useful treatises on 
this subject are noticed in the Appendix. 

5. Of equal importance with either of the preceding branches of 
knowledge is NaruraL History; by which alone many, otherwise 
obscure, passages of Scripture can be explained. Thus, frequent 
direct mention is made of animals, trees, plants, and precious stones ; 
sometimes the Scripture expresses sentiments either in allusion to, 
or by metaphors taken from, some fact in natural history; and 
sometimes characters are described in allusion to natural objects ; 
and without the knowledge of these, we cannot pereeive the nature 
of the characters intended. Much information concerning this im-= 
portant topic may be derived from the labours of the oriental tra 
vellers already mentioned, and especially those of Shaw, Russell, 
Hasselquist, Forskal, and Niebuhr. ‘The most successful investiga~ 


1 The result of M. Seetzen’s researches, which were undertaken under the patronage 
of the Palestine Association for investigating the present state of the Holy Land, was 
published in a thin quarto tract, intitled «« A brief Account of the Countries adjoining, 
the lake of Tiberias; the Jordan, and the Dead Sea.”” Bath and London, 1810. Many 
places in Palestine, particularly beyond the Jordan, which are in great degree unknown, 
are satisfactorily described in this little tract. 

2 The writings of the above-noticed geographers and travellers have been consulted for 


the Summary of Biblical Geography and Antiquities, forming the third yotume of this 
work, 
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tions of this interesting topic are to be found in the writings of Bo- 
chart, Celsius, Scheuchzer, Professor Paxton, and especially of the 
Rey. Dr. Harris, of Dorchester, Massachussetts. 

6. Lastly, in perusing the sacred volume, the attentive reader can- 
not fail to be struck with allusions to Pa1LosopHicat Norions and 
Srcrs, as well as to certain branches of learning, which were cul- 
tivated by the nations or people therein mentioned: it is impossible 
fully to apprehend the force, propriety, and beauty of these allusions 
without a knowledge of the notions, &c. referred to. A short sketch 
of the principal Jewish sects occurs in the third volume of this work ; 
but the only writer, to the best of the author’s recollection, who has 
discussed this subject in a separate treatise, is the learned and inde- 
fatigable Professor Buddeus, in his Introductio ad Historiam Philo- 
sophie Hebreorum, Hale, 1720, 8vo.; of whose labours he has 
availed himself. ‘Phe philosophical notions which obtained among 
the Jews are also incidentally treated in most of the larger comment- 
aries, as well as in most of those works, which profess to be Intro- 
ductions to the Bible. 


§ 9. ON COMMENTARIES. 


I. Different Classes of Commentaries. — Il. Nature of Scholia. — 111. Of 
Commentaries strictly so called. —1V. Paraphrases. — V. Collections of 
Observations on Holy Writ.— V1. The Utility and Advantage of Com- 
mentaries. — VII. Design to be kept in view, when consulting them. — 
VIL. Rules for consulting Commentaries to the best advantage. 


I. Tue labours of expositors and commentators have been divided 
into various classes, according to the nature of their different works; 
for, although few confine themselves to one method of interpretation, 
exclusively, yet each generally has some predominant character, by 
which he is peculiarly distinguished. Thus, some are, 

1. Wholly Spiritual or Figurative ; as Cocceius, and those foreign com- 
mentators who have followed his untenable system, viz. that the Scripture 
is every where to be taken in the fullest sense it will admit; and in 
our own country, Dr. Gill, Dr. Hawker, and some minor writers, 

2. Literal and Critical; such are Ainsworth, Wetstein, Dr. Blayney, 
Bishop Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby, Calmet, Chais, Bishop Lowth, 
Archbishop Newcome, Wall, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Priestley, and others. 

3. Wholly Practical; as Musculus, Zuingle, Baxter, Henry, Ostervald, 
Dr. Fawcett, the ‘‘ Reformer’s Bible,” &c. &c. 

4. Those who unite critical, philological, and practical observations : 
such are the commentaries of Dr. Dodd, Bishop Mant and Dr. D’Oyly, 
Poole, Scott, M. Martin, Dr. A. Clarke, Mr. Benson, &c. on the entire 
Bible, and the paraphrases of Pyle, and of Mr. Orton, on the Old Testa- 
ment; on the New Testament, Dr. S, Clarke and Pyle, Dr. Doddridge, 
Mr. Locke, Dr. Benson, Dr. Macknight; Mr. Gilpin on the New Testa- 
ment, &c. &c. 

A more correct classification of expository writings may be into 
Scholiasts, Commentators, and Paraphrasts : whose united design is, to 
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lead their readers to the right understanding of the author whom they 
undertake to explain. Hence their province is, to illustrate obscure 
passages, to reconcile apparent contradictions, to obviate difficulties, 
whether verbal or real, and, in short, to remove every thing that may 
tend to excite doubts in the minds of the readers of the Bible. 

II. Scuoxra, are short explanatory notes on the sacred writers; 
whose authors, termed scholiasts, particularly aim at brevity. In this 
kind of expository writings, obscure words and phrases are explained 
by such as are more clear; figurative by such as are proper ; and the 
genuine force of each word and phrase is pointed out. Further, the 
allusions to antient manners and customs are illustrated, and whatever 
light may be thrown upon the sacred writer from history or geo- 
graphy, is carefully concentrated, and concisely expressed: nor does 
the scholiast fail to select and introduce the principal and most va- 
luable various readings, whose excellence, antiquity, and eenuineness, 
to the best of his judgment, give them a claim to be noticed. The 
discordant interpretations of difficult passages are stated and examined, 
and the most probable one is pointed out. ‘These various topics, how- 
ever, are rather touched upon, than treated at leneth: though no 
material passages are (or at least ought to be) left unnoticed, yet some 
very obscure and difficult passages are left to be discussed and ex- 
pounded by more learned men. Such was the method, according to 
which the antient scholiasts composed their scholia, for illustrating 
Homer, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Horace, Virgil, and other Greek 
and Latin classics: and the same mode has been adopted by these 
Christian writers who have written scholia on the Bible.’ 

III. The various topics, which engage the attention of the scholiast, 
are also discussed, but more at length, by ComMENTaTORS; whose 
observations form a series of perpetual annotations on the sacred 
writers, and who peint out more clearly the train of their thoughts, 
as well as the coherence of their expressions, and all the various read- 
ings which are of any importance. ‘The commentator, therefore, 
not only furnishes summaries of the argument, but also resolves the 
expressions of his author into their sev eral parts, and shows in what 
respects they agree, as well as where they are apparently at variance. 
He further weighs and examines different passages, that admit of 
different interpretat ions ; and while he offers his own views, he con- 
firms them by proper arguments or proofs, and solves any doubts 
which may attend his own interpretation. Further, a judicious com- 
mentator will avoid all prolix, extraneous, and unnecessary discus- 
sions, as well as far-fetched explanations, and will bring every philo- 
logical aid to bear upon passages that are in any degree difficult or 
obscure. Commentators ought not to omit a single passage that 


oO 
possesses more than ordinary difficulty, Paes the contrary is the 


1 Somewhat similar to Scholia are the Questions or inquiries concerning particular books 
of Scripture, which were composed by antient ecclesiastical writers: they differ from 
Scholia in this respect, that questions are exclusively confined to the consideration of some 
difficult passages only, whose meaning was at that fime an object of discussion, while it is 
the design of Scholia to notice every ‘difficult or obscure passage with brevity and perspi- 
cuity. “Augustine, among other biblical treatises, wrote two books of Questiones Evange- 
lice, on the “Gospels of Matthew and Saint Luke. 
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case with many, who expatiate very copiously on the more easy 
passages of Scripture, while they scarcely touch on those which are 
really difficult, if they do not altogether omit to treat of them. Ina 
word, it is the commentator’s province to remove every difficulty that 
can impede the biblical reader, and to produce whatever can facilitate 
his studies, by rendering the sense of the sacred writings more clear 
and easy to be apprehended. 

IV. A Parapurase is an exposition of the same thing in other 
words: the paraphrast, therefore, differs from the commentator in 
this respect, viz. that whatever is fully explained by the latter in his 
perpetual annotations, the former expounds by rendering the whole 
discourse, as well as every expression, of the sacred writer in equi- 
valent terms; so that what is obscure is thus rendered more perspi- 
cuous, in one continued and unbroken narrative. Provided the 
integrity of his author’s sense be observed, the paraphrast is at liberty 
to abridge what is narrated at length, to enlarge on what is written 
with brevity, to supply supposed omissions, to fill up chasms, to illus- 
trate obscure and apparently involved passages, by plain, clear, and 
neatly turned expressions, to connect passages which seem too far 
asunder, or not disposed in order either of time or subject, and to 
arrange the whole in a regular series. These, indeed, it must be 
admitted, are important liberties, not to be taken with the Scriptures 
by any paraphrast without the utmost caution, and even then only in 
the most sparing manner. Paraphrases have been divided by Pro- 
fessor Rambach |, and other writers on the interpretation of the Bible, 
into two classes —/zstorical and textual. In the former class of 
paraphrases, the argument of a book or chapter is pursued histori- 
cally ; and the paraphrast endeavours to give his author’s meaning 
in perspicuous language. In the latter instance, the paraphrast 
assumes, as it were, the person of the sacred writer, closely pursues 
the thread of his discourse, and aims at expressing every word and 
phrase, though in circumscribed limits, yet in terms that are both 
clear and obvious to the capacities of his readers. Hence it would 
appear, that a paraphrase is the most difficult species of expository 
writing; and, as the number of paraphrasts on the Scriptures is, com- 
paratively, small (probably from this circumstance), the ingenious 
classification of them proposed by Rambach is not sufficiently im- 
portant to render it necessary that we should form them into a 
separate class of interpreters. It is of infinitely greater moment to 
Bible readers, when purchasing works of this description, that they 
select those which are neither too prolix nor too expensive, and whose 
authors avoid every thing like party-spirit; neither extolling beyond 
measure any thing antient, merely because it is of remote antiquity, 
nor evincing a spirit of dogmatical innovation ; but who, * rightly 
dividing the word of truth,” while they express themselves in clear 
and perspicuous terms, show themselves to be well skilled both in the 
theory and application of sound principles of scriptural interpretation, 


1 Rambachii Institutiones Hermeneutice, pp. 706, 707. 
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and who have diligently availed themselves of every internal and ex- 
ternal aid for ascertaining the sense of the sacred writers. 

V. Closely allied to commentaries are the collections of OBsERv- 
ATIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SAcRED Writines, which have been 
formed of late years, and require to be consulted with similar cautions, 
and in the same manner. ‘These books of observations are either 
grammatical and philological, or miscellaneous ; sometimes they dis- 
cuss only a few passages which are peculiarly difficult and obscure, 
and sometimes they appear in the form of a grammatical and philo- 
logical commentary, following the order of the sacred books. On this 
account, as well as to facilitate reference, we have classed them with 
expositions of the Bible; of the best editions of all these, the reader 
will find some account in the Appendix to this volume, occasionally 
interspersed with concise bibliographical and critical observations.’ 

VI. Opinions widely different have been entertained respecting 
the utility and advantage resulting from commentaries, annotations, 
and other expositions of the Sacred Writings. By some, who admire 
nothing but their own meditations, and who hold all human helps in 
contempt, commentaries are despised altogether, as tending to found 
our faith on the opinions of men rather than on the divine oracles : 
while others, on the contrary, trusting exclusively to the expositions 
of some favourite commentators, receive as infallible whatever views 
or opinions they may choose to deliver, as their expositions of the 
Bible. The safest way in this case, as in all others, is to take the 
middle path, and occasionally to avail ourselves of the labours of com- 
mentators and expositors, while we diligently investigate the Scrip- 
tures for ourselves, without relying exclusively on our own wisdom, 
or being fascinated by the authority of a distinguished name. 

The late eminent divine and theological tutor, Dr. Campbell, was 
of opinion that the Bible should be first read and studied without a 
commentary; but his advice was addressed to students who were 
previously acquainted with the originals: and though the design of the 
present work is to facilitate to studious inquirers the understanding 
of the Scriptures, yet the author presumes not to suppose that his 
labours will supersede the necessity of commentaries ; or that he can 
furnish them with all that information which renders such works de- 
sirable to the generality of Bible readers. A sensible writer has 
observed, that the Bible is a learned book, not only because it is 
writted in the learned languages, but also as containing allusions to 
various facts, circumstances, or customs of antiquity, which, to a 
common and unlettered reader, require explanation. So far, indeed, 
as relates to the way of salvation, “ he that runs may read :” but 
there are many important points, if not of the first importance, in which 
we may properly avail ourselves of the labours of inquirers who have 
preceded us; especially in clearing difficulties, answering objections, 
and reconciling passages which at first sight appear contradictory. 

Further, “ the Bible is a large book, and we are under no small 


1 Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblica, pp. 256—263. Morus (Acroases, tom. ii. pp. 204 


—340.) has given a detailed account of the various kinds of commentaries and com~ 
mentators. 
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obligations to those who have collated its different parts — the New. | 
Testament with the Old, — the prophetic with the historical books, 
&c.; and to reject their assistance, in making the Scriptures their own 
interpreter, is to throw away the labours of many ages. As well might 
we reject all our historians, and insist on believing nothing but what 
we derive immediately from state papers, original records, or other 
documents, on which all history is founded.’ Once more, “ the Bible 
is intended as a directory for our faith and practice. Now to have an 


experienced friend who has long been in the habit of perusing it 


with patient study and humble prayer, —to have swch a friend at hand, 
to point out in every chapter what may be useful or important, and 
especially to disclose its latent beauties, may be no less desirable and 
useful, than it is, when travelling in a foreign country, to have with us 
a companion who has passed the same route, and is acquainted both 
with the road, and with the objects most worthy of notice. It is 
granted, however, that there are extremes; and that it is no less 
wrong to place zmplicit confidence in commentators, than it is to 
treat them with contempt: to derive advantage from them, we should 
treat them as commentators only, and not as inspired writers.” ἢ 

VII. The Use to be made of interpreters and commentators 15 
twofold: 


First, that we may acquire from them a method of interpreting the 
Scriptures correctly. 

It is not sufficient that we be enabled rightly to understand the Bible ourselves, but it is 
essentially necessary that those who are destined for the sacred office should be able to ex- 
plain it with facility, and also to communicate its sense and meaning with perspicuity to 
others. As, however, this faculty is not to be attained merely by studying rules for the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, habitual and constant practice must be superadded ; and it 
will further prove of singular advantage to place before us some good expositors, as models 
for our imitation. In order to accomplish this desirable object, we must not accumulate 
and read every interpreter or commentator indiscriminately but should select one or two, 
or a few at most, of acknowledged character for learning and piety; and, by frequent 
perusal of them, as well as by studying their manner of expounding, should endeavour to 
form ourselves after them, until we are completely masters of their method. But the read- 
ing of commentaries will further assist us, 


SECONDLY, to understand whatever passages appear to us to be difficult 
and obscure. 

It is not to be denied that there ave many passages in the Sacred Writings both difficult 
and obscure, in consequence of the various times when the different books were written, the 
different topics of which they treat, and their allusions to antient customs, &c. ‘The helps, 
by which most of these difficulties may be removed, have already been stated in the course 
of the present work. But we cannct suppose that the solitary and unassisted researches 
even of the most learned expositor are adequate to the removal of every difficulty, or to the 
elucidation of every obscurity, or that he is not liable to mistake the sense of the sacred 
penman. By the united labours, however, of many learned and pious men, of different 
ages and countries, we are put in possession of accumulated information relative to the 
Bible ; so that we may derive large accessions of important knowledge from the judicious 
use of the writings of commentators and expositors. 


VIII. In order, then, that we may avail ourselves of their valu- 
able labours to the utmost advantage, the following hints are sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the reader. 


1. We should take care that the reading of commentators does not draw 


1 The Christian Reader’s Guide, by Thomas Williams. Parti. p. 82. 
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us away from studying the Scriptures for ourselves, from investigating 
their real meaning, and meditating on their important contents. 


This would be to frustrate the very design for which commentaries are written, namely, 
to facilitate our labours, to direct us aright where we are in danger of falling into error, 
to remove doubts and difficulties which we are ourselves unable to solve, to reconcile ap- 
parently contradictory passages, and, in short, to elucidate whatever is obscure or unin- 
telligible to us. In the first instance, therefore, no commentators should be consulted 
until we have previously investigated the Sacred Writings, for ourselves, making use of 
every grammatical and historical help, comparing the scope, context, parallel passages, 
the analogy of faith, &c.; and even then commentaries should be resorted to only for the 
purpose of explaining what was not sufficiently clear, or of removing our doubts. This 
method of studying the sacred volume will, unquestionably, prove a slow one; but the 
student will proceed with certainty; and, if he have patience and resolution enough to 
persevere in it, he will ultimately attain greater proficiency in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, than those who, disregarding this method, shall have recourse wholly to assist- 
ances of other kinds. From the mode of study here recommended, many advantages 
will result. In the first place, the mind will be gradually accustomed to habits of medi- 
tation: without which we cannot reasonably hope to attain even a moderate, much less a 
profound knowledge of the Bible ; — secondly, those truths will be more readily as well 
as indelibly impressed on the memory, which have thus been “ marked, learned, and in- 
wardly digested ”’ in the mind by silent thought and reflection ; — and, thirdly, by pursuing 
this method, we shall perceive our own progress in sacred literature more readily, than if 
(like idle drones in a bee-hive) we devour and exhaust the stores provided by the care 
and ‘labour cf others. ! 


2. We should not inconsideralely assent to the interpretation of any 
expositor, or commentator, or yield a blind and servile obedience to his 
authority. 

The canon given by Saint Paul (1 Thess. v, 21.) — Prove all things, hold fast that which 
is good, — is therefore particularly worthy of our notice: for since no man is an infallible 
judge of the sense of Scripture, not only the expositions given by commentators ought 
to be carefully examined, but we should also particularly investigate the proofs by which 
they support their interpretations, uninfluenced by the celebrity of their names, the sem- 
blance of ingenuity and novelty, the appearance of learning, or the excellency of speech. 2 
Commentators, in fact, are witnesses, not judges: their authority is merely human and 
does not surpass the sphere of human belief. But we should not read, exclusively, com- 
mentators of a particular school, to which we are perhaps attached, and to whose opinions 
we subscribe; and though the writings of those who inculcate erroneous doctrines are to 
be received with the greatest suspicion, yet they are not to be altogether disregarded, as 
they sometimes contain valuable and important hints for the elucidation of difficult passages 
of Scripture, That he may not be misunderstood, the author will explain himself by a 
single example. The variety of erroneous theological notions, asserted in different pub- 
lications by the late Dr. Priestley, has justly excited suspicions in the minds of all, who 
cherish a regard for what they conscientiously believe to be the peculiar doctrines of the 
Christian dispensation: so that any theological or expository writings, bearing his name, 
are by them received with caution, and subjected to the most rigorous examination. His 
“© Notes on all the Books of Scripture” are, nevertheless, well worthy of being consulted : 
for *‘ though the doctor keeps his own creed (Uniltarianism) continually in view, especi- 
ally when considering those texts which other religious people adduce in favour of theirs, 
yet his work contains many invaluable notes and observations, particularly on the philo~ 
sophy, natural history, geography, and chronology of the Scriptures: and to these subjects 
few men in Europe were better qualified to do justice,” 3 


3. The best commentators and interpreters only are to be read. 


So numerous are the commentaries at present extant on the Sacred Writings, that to 
notice them all would require a distinct volume. Not to mention the magnitude of their 
cost, the labour and fatigue of turning over and examining such a multitnde of massy 
volumes, is sufficient to deter any one from the study of them: and must necessarily pre- 
vent an ingenuous student from deriving any real advantage. For the perplexity of mind, 


1 Bauer, Herm. Sacr. p. 302. Steph. Gausseni Dissertatio de Ratione Studii Theo- 
logici, pp. 25,26. Dr. Henry Owen’s Directions for young Students in Divinity p. 37. 
5th edit. 


2 C. Ὁ. Beckii Monogrammata Hermeneutices Librorum Noyi Testamenti, pars i. 
pp. 174, 175. 


3 Dr, A. Clarke, General Preface to vol. i. of his Commentary on the Bible, p. xi. 
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arising from so great a variety of conflicting opinions, will either disgust him altogether 
with sacred studies, or he will so bewilder himself, that he will not be able to determine 
which to follow or embrace. 

Although the more antient commentators and expositors did not possess those peculiar 
facilities for interpreting the Scriptures, with which we are now happily favoured, yet they 
are not to be altogether despised by those, who may have leisure and opportunity to con- 
sult them, for the purpose of tracing the time when, and the authors by whom, particular 
expositions of certain passages were first introduced. The more antient Interpreters, 
being coéval or nearly so with the sacred writers, and also living in the neighbouring 
countries, are thus rendered good evidence, for the received sense of certain words in 
their day. Hence the Jews frequently throw much light on the meaning of Hebrew 
words and usages, as may be seen in the extracts from their writings which are to be 
found in all the larger commentaries: and in like manner the Greek fathers, the value of 
whose labours it has been the fashion unduly to depreciate, are excellent evidence for the 
meaning attached to Greek words, particularly in controversies relating to the deity of 
Jesus Christ, the reality and efficacy of his atonement, &c. And since there are some 
expositions of very important passages, in which all or nearly all expositors, both antient 
and modern, are agreed, these have a high claim to our attention. ! 

Of the more modern commentators, the Jest only must be selected, whom we may con- 
sult as guides: and those may be considered as the best commentators, who are most 
deeply furnished with the requisite critical skill; who most diligently investigate the 
literal sense, and do not attempt to establish a mystical sense until the literal sense is 
most clearly ascertained; who do not servilely copy the remarks of preceding comment- 
ators, but, while they avail themselves of every help for the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
elicit what appears to be the true meaning, and support it by such clear and cogent argu- 
ments, and state it with such perspicuity, as convinces the reader’s judgment. To these 
acquirements, it is scarcely necessary to add, that deep, yet sober piety and uprightness are 
indispensably necessary to a commentator on Holy Writ. 

On the subject of commentaries, it is an excellent advice of Ernesti’s?, that we shall 
find considerable advantage in making memoranda of the more difficult passages of the 
Sacred Writings, which have been variously explained by expositors, as well as of such 
passages as are particularly worthy of note, but concerning which our own researches, or 
those of others, have failed in procuring satisfactory information. Thus, whenever any 
new commentary falls into our hands, we can in a short time ascertain whether it contains 
any thing intrinsically new or valuable, or that may lead us to ascertain the genuine sense 
of a passage. By consulting commentators and expositors in this manner, we shall be 
able to distinguish ideas of things from ideas of sounds ; and, thus becoming habituated 
to the investigation and consideration of the Sacred Writings, we shall, under divine teach- 
ing, be enabled to understand the mind of the Spirit in the Scriptures. 


4. Where it does not appear that either antient or modern interpreters 
had more knowledge than ourselves respecting particular passages ; and 
where they offer only conjectures, — in such cases their expositions ought to 
be subjected to a strict examination. If their reasons are then found to be 
valid, we should give our assent to them: but, on the contrary, if they prove 
to be false, improbable, and insufficient, they must be altogether rejected. 

5. Lastly, as there are some commentaries, which are either wholly com- 
piled from the previous labours of others, or contain observations extracted 

Jrom their writings, if any thing appear confused or perplexed in such 
commentaries, the original sources whence they were compiled must be re- 
Jerred to, and diligently consulted. 


1 Bauer, Herm. Sacr. Ὁ. 304. Turretin de Interp. Sac. Scrip. p. 333. 
2 Institutio Interpretis Novi Testamenti, part iii, cap. ix. § 44. p. 306. 
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BOOK II. 


ON THE SPECIAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


HLAVING stated and illustrated the general principles of interpret- 
ation in the preceding chapters, it remains that we show in what 
manner the sense, when discovered, is to be communicated, ex- 
pounded, and applied. The consideration of this topic will lead us 
to notice the Interpretation of the Figurative and the Poetical Lan- 
guage of the Bible, and also the interpretation of Spiritual and 
Typical, Prophetical, Doctrinal, and Moral parts of the Bible, as 
well as the interpretation of the Promises and Threatenings contained 
in the Scriptures, and of Passages alleged to be contradictory, to- 
gether with that Inferential Reading, and that Practical Application 
of them to the heart and conscience, without which all knowledge 
will be in vain. If, indeed, the previous investigation of the sense 
of Scripture be undertaken with those moral and devout qualifica- 
tions which have been stated in the preceding volume’, it is scarcely 
possible that we can fail to understand the meaning of the word of God. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE OF 
SCRIPTURE, 


FIGURATIVE language had its rise in the first ages of mankind: 
the scarcity of words! occasioned them to be used for various pur- 
poses: and thus figurative terms, which constitute the beauty of 
language, arose from its poverty; and it is still the same in all un- 
civilised nations. Hence originated the metaphorical diction of the 
Indians, and the picture-writing of the Mexicans. 

The Bible, though too commonly regarded as containing only 
lessons of morality and plain statements of facts, abounds with the 
most beautiful images, and with every ornament of which style is 
susceptible. Yet these very ornaments are sometimes occasions of 
difficulty ; for the books, which contain the revelations of God, 
being more antient than any others now extant, are written either 
in the language used by mankind in the first ages, or in a language 
nearly allied to it. The style of these writings, therefore, being 
very different from that of modern compositions, to interpret them 
exactly as they are usually expounded, is without doubt to mzs- 
interpret them; accordingly, persons ignorant of the character of 
the primitive languages, have, by that method of interpretation, been 


1 See Vol. I. p, 491. 
VOL. 11. BB 
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led to imagine that the Scriptures contain notions unworthy of God: 
and thus have not only exposed these venerable writings to the 
scorn of infidels, but have also framed to themselves erroneous 
notions in religion.’ ‘To prevent similar mistakes, and, it is hoped, 
to render more delightful the study of the sacred volume by an explan- 
ation of its figurative language, is the design of the present chapter. 

Figures, in general, may be described to be that language, which 
is prompted either by the imagination or by the passions. Rhe- 
toricians commonly divide them into two great classes, figures of 
words and figures of thought. 

Figures of Words, are usually termed ¢ropes, and consist in the 
advantageous alteration of a word or sentence, from its original and 
proper signification to another meaning; as in 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. The 
rock of Israel spake to me. Here the trope lies in the word rock, 
which is changed from its original sense, as intending one of the 
strongest works and most certain shelters in nature; and is em- 
ployed to signify, that God, by his faithfulness and power, is the 
same security to the soul which trusts in him, as the rock is to the 
man who builds upon it, or flees for safety to its impenetrable re- 
cesses. So, in Luke xiii. 32. our Lord, speaking of Herod, says, 
Go ye, and tell that fox: here the word oz is diverted from its proper 
meaning, which is that of a beast of prey and of deep cunning, to 
denote a mischievous, cruel, and crafty tyrant; and the application 
of the term gives us a complete idea of his hypocrisy. 

The other class, called Figures of Thought, supposes the words to 
be used in their literal and proper meaning, and the figure to consist 
in the turn of the thought; as is the case in exclamations, apos- 
trophes, and comparisons, where, though we vary the words that 
are used, or translate them from one language into another, we may 
nevertheless still preserve the same figure in the thought. This 
distinction, however, Dr. Blair remarks, is of no great use, as no- 
thing can be built upon it in practice: neither is it always very clear. 
It is of little importance, whether we give to some particular mode 
of expression the name of a trope, or of a figure, provided we re- 
member that figurative language always imports some colouring of 
the imagination, cr some emotion of passion expressed in our style : 
and, perhaps, figures of imagination, and figures of passion, might be 
amore useful distribution of the subject.’ 

Without regarding, therefore, the technical distinctions, which 
have been introduced by rhetorical writers, we shall first offer some 
hints by which to ascertain and correctly interpret the tropes and 
figures occurring in the Sacred Writings ; and in the following 
sections we shall notice the principal of them, illustrated by examples, 


to which a diligent reader may easily subjoin others. 


1 Macknight on the Epistles, vol. iv. 4to., or vol. vi. 8vo. essay viii. sect. 1. On the 
right Interpretation of Scripture. The materials of this chapter are abridged chiefly from 
Professor Dathe’s edition of Glassius’s Philologia Sacra, lib.ii. forming the whole second 
volume of that elaborate work. See also Jahn’s Enchiridion Hermeneutic Generatis, 
cap.iv. De Tropis Recte Interpretandis, pp. 101—125., and Rambach’s Institutiones 
Hermeneutice Sacre, lib. iii. c. ii; De Adminiculis Rhetoricis, pp. 429—440. 

2 Blair’s Lectures, vol. i. p. 320. 
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SECTION I. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTERPRETATION OF TROPES 
AND FIGURES, 


PALL languages are more or less figurative: but they are most 
so in their earliest state. Before language is provided with a stock 
_of words, sufficient in their literal sense to express what is wanted, 
men are under the necessity of extending the use of words beyond” 
the literal sense. But the application, when once begun, is not to 
be limited by the bounds of necessity. The imagination, always 
occupied with resemblances, which are the foundation of figures, 
disposes men to seek for figurative terms, where they might express 
themselves in literal terms. Figurative language presents a kind of 
picture to the mind, and thus delights while it instructs: whence 
its use, though more necessary when a language is poor and uncul- 
tivated, is never wholly laid aside, especially in the writings of 
orators and poets.”' The language of the Scriptures is highly 
figurative, especially in the Old “Testament. For this, two reasons 
have been assigned ; one is, that the inhabitants of the East, natu- 
rally possessing warm and vivid imaginations, and living in a warm 
and fertile climate, surrounded by objects equally beautiful and agree- 
able, delight in a figurative style of expression: and as these cir- 
cumstances easily impel their power of conceiving images, they fancy 


similitudes which are sometimes far τ and which to the 
chastised taste of European readers, do not always appear the most 
elegant. ‘The other reason is, that many of the books of the Old 
Testament are poetical ; now it is the privilege of a poet to illus- 
trate the productions of his muse, and to render them more animated, 
by figures and images drawn from almost every subject that presents 
itself to his imagination. Hence David, Solomon, Isaiah, and other 
sacred poets, abound with figures, make rapid transitions from one 
to another, every where scattering flowers, and adorning their poems 
with metaphors, the real beauty of which, however, can only be ap- 
preciated by being acquainted with the country in which the sacred 
poets lived, its situation and peculiarities, and also with the manners 
of the inhabitants, and the idioms of their language. 

The language of the New ‘Testament, and especially the dis- 
courses and speeches of our Saviour, are not less figurative: “ and 
numerous mistakes have been made by a literal application of what 
was figuratively meant. When our Saviour said to the Jews, “ De- 
stroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up,’ the Jews 
understood the word ¢emple in its natural sense, and asked him, 
Whether he could raise again in three days what had taken six- 
and-forty years to build? They did not perceive that his language 
was figurative, and that he spake of the temple of his body.” ? 

In order, then, to understand fully the figurative language of the 


δ 
Scriptures, it is requisite, first, to ascertain and determine what is 


‘ Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part ili. p. 69. 2 Thid, 
BB 2 
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really figurative, lest we take that to be literal which is figurative, 
as the disciples of our Lord and the Jews frequently did, or lest we 


pervert the literal meaning of words by a figurative interpretation ; 


and, secondly, when we have ascertained what is really figurative, to 
interpret it correctly, and deliver its true sense. For this purpose, 
Ernesti has given the following general rule: — We may ascertain 
whether any expression is to be taken literally or figuratively, by 
recalling the thing spoken of to its internal or external sense, that is, 


by seeking out its internal or external meaning; and this may in 


general be readily ascertained. Hence it is, that in human compo- 
sitions we are very rarely if ever in doubt, whether a thing be spoken 
literally or figuratively ; because the thing or subject spoken of 
being human, and capable both of external and internal senses, 
may be recalled to a human sense, that is, to a sense intelligible by 
man. ‘To understand this subject more particularly : 


1. The literal meaning of words must be retained, more in the historical 
books of Scripture, than in those which are poetical. 


For it is the duty of an historian to relate transactions, simply as they happened ; while 
a poet has license to ornament his subject by the aid of figures, and to render it more 
lively by availing himself of similes and metaphors. Hence we find, that the style of 
narration in the historical books, is simple and generally devoid of ornament, while the 
poetical books abound with images borrowed from various objects: not, indeed, that the 
historical books are entirely destitute of figurative expressions ; for, whatever language 
men may use, they are so accustomed to this mode of expression, that they cannot fully 
convey their meaning in literal words, but are compelled by the force of habit to make 
use of such as are figurative. But we must not look for a figurative style in the histo- 
rical books, and still less are historical narratives to be changed into allegories, and para- 
bles, unless these be obviously apparent. From inattention to this important rule, ‘‘ some 
interpreters, in ancient and modern times, have turned into allegory the whole Jewish 
ceremonial law. So, formerly and recently, the history of the creation of the world, the 
fall of man, the flood, the account of the tower of Babel, &c. have been explained either 
as μυθοι, or as philosophical allegories, 7.e. philosophical speculations on these subjects, 
clothed in the garb of narration. By the same principles of exegesis, the gospels are 
treated as μυθοι, which exhibit an imaginary picture of a perfect character, in the person of 
Jesus. Ina word, every narration in the Bible, of an occurrence which is of a miraculous 
nature in any respect, is μυθος ; which means, as its abettors say, that some real fact or 
occurrence lies at the basis of the story, which is told agreeably to the very imperfect con- 
ceptions and philosophy of ancient times, or has been augmented and adorned by tra- 
dition and fancy. 

But that such liberties with the language of Scripture are utterly incompatible with the 
sober principles of interpretation, is sufficiently manifest from the bare statement of them. 
The object of the interpreter is, to find out what the sacred writers meant to say. This 
done, his task is performed. Party philosophy or scepticism cannot guide the interpret- 
ation of language.” 1 


2. The literal meaning of words is to be given up, if it be either im- 

proper, or4nvolve an impossibility, or where words, properly taken, contain 

Sany thing contrary to the doctrinal or moral precepts delivered in other 
parts of Scripture.” 


(1.) The expressions in Jer. i. 18. are necessarily to be understood figuratively. 
God is there represented as saying to the prophet, I have made thee a defenced city, and 


1 Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 76. Mori Acroases, tom. i. pp. 281-291. 

2 «J hold it,” says the learned and venerable Hooker, ‘for a most infallible rule in 
expositions of sacred Scripture, that, where a literal construction will stand, the farthest from 
the letter is commonly the worst. There is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and 
deluding art, which changes the meaning of words, as alchemy doth or would do the sub- 
stance of metals, making of any thing what it pleases, and bringing in the end all truth to 
nothing.” Ecclesiastical Polity, Book v. cc. 58—60, or p.211. of Mr. Collinson’s 
Analysis. 
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an iron pillar, and brazen walls against the whole land. Now, it is obvious that these ex- 
pressions are figurative: because, if taken literally, they involve an impossibility. The 
general import of the divine promise is, that God would defend Jeremiah against all open 
assaults and secret contrivances of his enemies, who should no more be able to prevail 
against him than they could against an impregnable wall or fortress. So the literal sense 
of Isa. i. 25. is equally inapplicable ; but in the following verse the prophet explains it in 
the proper words, 

(2.) In Psal. xviii. 2. God is termed a rock, a fortress, a deliverer, a buckler, a horn of 
salvation, and a high tower: it is obvious that these predicates are metaphorically spoken of 
the Almighty. 

(3.) Matt. viii. 22. Let the dead bury their dead, cannot possibly be applied te those 
who are really and naturally dead; and, consequently, must be understood figuratively, 
«¢ Leave those who are spiritually dead to perform the rites of burial for such as are 
naturally dead.” In Psal. exxx. 1. David is said to have cried unto the Lord out of the 
peptus, by which word we are metaphorically to understand a state of the deepest afflic- 
tion; because it no where appears from Scripture, nor is it probable, that the Jewish mo- 
narch was ever thrown into the sea, even in his greatest adversity, as we read that the 
prophet Jonah was, who cried to the Lord out of the depth, or midst of the sea. (Jon. i. 
15. 17. ii. 2, 8. 5.) Similar expressions occur in 1 Cor.iii. 13. and Rev. vi. 13. 

(4.) The command of Jesus Christ, relatedin Matt. xviii. 8, 9. if interpreted literally, 
is directly at variance with the sixth commandment, (Exod. xx. 13.) and must conse- 
quently be understood figuratively. So, the declaration of Jesus Christ in John xiv. 98. 
(My Father is greater than I) is to be understood of himself, as he is man, This is evi- 
dent from the context and from the nature of his discourse. In John, xiv. 24. Christ 
tells his disciples that the Father had sent him; that is, in his quality of Messiah, he was 
sent by the Father to instruct and to save mankind. Now as the sender is greater than he 
who is sent (xili. 16.) ; so, in this sense, is the Father greater than the Son. It certainly 
requires very little argument, and no sophistry to reconcile this saying with the most or- 
thodox notion of the deity of Christ ; as he is repeatedly speaking of his divine and of his 
human nature. OF the former he says, (John x. 30.) I and the Father are one; and of 
the latter he states with the same truth, the Father is greater than I. 

(5.) Whatever is repugnant to natural reason, cannot be the true meaning of the 
Scriptures ; for God is the original of natural truth, as well as of that which comes by parti- 
cular revelation. No proposition, therefore, which is repugnant to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of reason, can be the sense of any part of the word of God; hence the words of 
Christ, — This is my body, and This is my blood, — (Matt. xxvi. 26. 28.) are not to be 
understood in that sense, which makes for the doctrine of transubstantiation, or, of the 
conversion of the bread and wine, in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, into the actual 


body and blood of Christ: because it is impossible that contradictions should be true; . 


and we cannot be more certain that any thing is true, than we are that that doctrine is 
false. Yet it is upon a forced and literal construction of our Lord’s declaration, that the 
Romish church has, ever since the thirteenth century, erected and maintained the doctrine 
of transubstantiation : — a doctrine which is manifestly “repugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion to many super- 
stitions.”’!_ The expressions, ‘ this is my body,” and “ this is my blood,” (Matt. xxvi. 
26, 28. and Mark xiv. 22. 24. compared with Luke xxii. 19, 20. and 1 Cor, xi. 24, 25.) 
by a well known metonomy simply mean, “ this represents my body,” and “ this represents 
my blood.” For, as these words were spoken before Christ’s body was broken upon 
the cross, and before his blood was shed, he could not pronounce them with the intention 
that they should be taken and interpreted literally by his disciples: nor do we find that 
they ever understood him thus. If the words of institution had been spoken in English or 
Latin at first, there might perhaps have been some reason for supposing that our Saviour 
meant to be literally understood. Butthey were spoken in Syriac ; in which, as well as in 
the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, there is no word which expresses to signify, represent, 
or denote. Hence it is that we find the expression i is, so frequently used in the Sacred 
Writings, for it represents or signifies. Thus, in Gen. xvii. 10. 23. 26, this 1s [repre- 
sents| my covenant betwixt me and thee. So, in Gen. xli. 26, 27. the seven good kine and 
the seven ill-favoured kine ane [represent] seven years. Exod. xii. 11. This 1s [repre- 
sents] the Lord’s passover. Dan. vii. 24. The ten horns ane [denote] ten kings. 1 Cor. x. 4. 
That rock was [typified or represented] Christ. Matt. xiii. 38, 39. The ficld1s [denotes] 
the world ; the good seed 1s [represents] the children of the kingdom ; the tares arE [repre- 
sent] the children of the wicked one. The enemy 1s [represents] the Devil; the harvest 15 
{signifies] the end of the world; the reapers are [represent] Angels. Similar modes of 
expression occur in Luke viii. 9. xv. 26. Gr. and xviii. 36. Gr. John vii. 36. and x. 6. 
Acts x. 17, Gal. iv. 24. and Rev.i. 20. It is further worthy of remark, that we have 


1 Art. xxvili. of the Confession of the Anglican Church, 
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a complete version of the Gospels in the Syriac language, which was executed at the 
commencement of the second if not at the close of the first century, and in them it is 
probable that we have the precise words spoken by our Lord on this occasion, Of the 
passage, Matt. xxvi. 26. 28. the Greek is a verbal translation: nor would any man even 
in the present day, speaking in the same language, use, among the people to whom it 
was vernacular, other terms to express, ‘‘ this represents my body,” and ‘“ this represents 

my blood.’”’ It is evident, therefore, from the context, from. parallel passages, and the 
' scope of the passage, that the literal interpretation of Matt. xxvi. 26. 28. must be aban- 
doned, and with it necessarily falls the monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation. 

(6.) To change day into night (Job xvii. 12.) is a moral impossibility {contrary to com- 
mon sense, and must be a figurative expression. In Isa.i. 5, 6. the Jewish nation are 
described as being sorely stricken or chastised, like a man mortally wounded, and destitute 
both of medicine as well as of the means of cure. That this description is figurative, is 


evident from the context ; for in the two following verses the prophet delineates the con- 
dition of the Jews in literal terms. 


It is not, however, sufficient to know whether an expression be figur- 
ative or not, but, when this point is ascertained, another of equal im- 
portance presents itself; namely, to interpret metaphorical expressions 


by corresponding and appropriate terms. In order to accomplish this 
object, it is necessary, 


3. That we inquire in what respects the thing compared, and that with 


which it is compared, respectively agree, and also in what respects they have 
any affinity or resemblance. 


For, as a similitude is concealed in every metaphor, it is only by diligent study that it 
can be elicited, by carefully observing the points of agreement between the proper or 
literal and the figurative meaning. For instance, the prophetic writers, and particularly 
Ezekiel, very frequently charge the Israelites with having committed adultery and played 
the harlot, and with deserting Jehovah, their husband. From the slightest inspection of 
these passages, it is evident that spiritual adultery, or idolatry, is intended. Now the 
origin of this metaphor is to be sought from one and the same notion, in which there is an 
agreement between adultery and the worship paid by the Israelites to strange gods. That 
notion or idea is unfaithfulness; by which as a wife deceives her husband, so they are 
represented as deceiving God, and as violating their fidelity, in forsaking him. 


To explain this general remark more particularly. 


(1.) The sense of a figurative passage will be known, if the resemblance between 
the things or objects compared be so clear as to be immediately perceived. 


Thus, if any one be said to walk in the way of the ungodly, or of the godly, we readily 
apprehend that the imitation of the conduct of those characters is the idea designed to be 
expressed. In like manner, when any one is compared to a lion, who does not imme- 
diately understand that strength of limbs, firmness of nerve, and magnanimity, are the 
ideas intended to be conveyed? In Gen. xlix. 9. Judah is styled a lion’s whelp, and is 
compared to a lion and lioness couching, whom no one dares to rouse. ‘The warlike cha- 
racter and the conquests of this tribe are here prophetically described: but the full force 
of the passage will not be perceived, unless we know that a lion is, among the orientals, 
used figuratively to denote a hero, and also that a lion or lioness, when lying down after 
satisfying its hunger, will not attack any person. Mr. Park has recorded an instance of 


his providential escape from a lion thus circumstanced, which he saw lying near the road, 
and passed unhurt. ! 


(2.) As, in the sacred metaphors, one particular is generally the principal thing 
thereby exhibited, the sense of a metaphor will be illustrated by considering the context 
of a passage in which it occurs. 


This rule particularly applies to images, which do not always convey one and the same 
meaning. Thus, light and darkness not only denote happiness and misery, but also know- 
ledge and ignorance; which of these two significations is to be preferably adopted, the 
context alone can show. In Psalm exii. 4. we read: Unto the upright there ariseth light 
in the darkness. Bishop Horsley thinks that this is an allusion to what happened in Egypt, 
when the Israelites had light in all their dwellings in Goshen, while the rest of Egypt was 


1 Travels in the Interior of Africa, p. 310. London, 1807, 8vo. or in Pinkerton’s Col- 
lection of Voyages, vol. xvi, p. 848. 
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enveloped in darkness. Be this, however, as it may, since the design of the psalm in 
question is, to show the blessedness of the righteous and the final perdition of the ungodly, 
the context will plainly indicate that happiness is the idea intended in this verse ; for, if 
we consult what precedes, we shall find that temporal prosperity is promised to the right- 
eous, and that, among the particulars in which his prosperity is stated to consist, it is 
specified that his seed shall be mighty upon earth ; the generation of the upright shall be 
blessed ; wealth and riches shall be in his house. On the contrary, in Psal. xix. 8. where the 
commandment of Jehovah is said to enlighten the eyes, the idea of spiritual knowledge is in- 
tended, and this phrase corresponds to that in the preceding verse, where the testimony 
of Jehovah is said to make wise the simple. In the New Testament, light and darkness 
are of frequent occurrence, and in like manner designate a state of knowledge and a state 
of ignorance, It may be sufficient to refer to Luke i, 78,79. Actsxxvi. 18. Rom.i. 21. 
Eph. iv. 18. and ν. 8. 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


(5.) The sense of a figurative expression is often known from the sacred writer's 
own explanation of it. 


In common with profane writers, whether in prose or verse, the inspired penmen of the 
Old Testament frequently subjoin to figurative expressions, proper or literal terms, and 
thus explain the meaning intended to be conveyed by the images they employ. Thus, in 
Esther viii. 16. it is said that the Jews had light and gladness, and joy and honour; here 
the explanatory synonymes mark the greatness of their prosperity and joy. In Psal. xcvii. 
11. light is said to be sown for the righteous: the exposition immediately follows, and joy 

Sor the upright in heart. In like manner, when the prophet Hosea complains that a spirit 
of lasciviousness had driven the Israelites astray (Hos. iv. 12.) he explains his meaning 
not only by subjoining that they forsook their God, but in the following verse he states in 
clear and literal terms the eagerness with which they committed idolatry ; upon the tops of 
the mountains they sacrifice, and upon the hills they burn incense, &c. 


(4.) The sense of a figurative expression may also be ascertained by consulting 
parallel passages ; in which the same thing is expressed properly and literally, or in 
which the same word occurs, so that the sense may be readily apprehended. 


The Hebrew prophets very often represent Jehovah as holding in his hand a cup, and 
presenting it to men who are compelled to drink it up to the very dregs. The intoxicated 
stagger, and, falling prostrate on the ground, shamefully vomit forth the wine they have 
drunk, This metaphor is frequently repeated in various ways by the sacred poets, who 
sometimes only glance at it, while at others they more fully illustrate it. Compare Obad. 16. 
Nahum iii, 11. Habak. ii. 16. Psal. Ixxv. 8. Jer. xxv. 15—27. and Ezekiel xxiii. 33, 94. 
Now, if there were any doubt as to the meaning of the image occurring in these pas- 
sages, its sense might be immediately ascertained by comparing the following parallel 
passage in Isaiah li. 17—23., in which the prephet pourtrays Jerusalem as a woman so 
intoxicated as to be unable to stand ; but in which he introduces some words that clearly | 
mark the sense of the metaphor. The passage itself, Bishop Lowth justly remarks, is 
poetry of the first order, sublimity of the highest proof. 


Rouse thyself, rouse thyself up; arise, O Jerusalem ! 

Who hast drunken from the hand of JeHovau the cup of his fury ; 

The dregs of the cup of trembling thou hast drunken, thou hast wrung them out. 
There is not one to lead her, of all the sons which she hath brought forth ; 
Neither is there one to support her by the hand, of all the sons which she hath educated. 
These two things have befallen thee ; who shall bemoan thee ? 

Desolation and destruction ; the famine and the sword; who shall comfort thee ? 
Thy sons lie astounded ; they are cast down : 

At the head of all the streets, like the oryx! taken in the toils; 

Drenched to the full with the fury of Jewovan, with the rebuke of thy God. 
Wherefore hear now this, O thou afflicted daughter ; 

And thou drunken, but not with wine. 

Thus saith thy Lord Jeuovan ; 

And thy God, who avengeth his people ; 

Behold I take from thy hand the cup of trembling ; 

The dregs of the cup of my fury : 

Thou shalt drink of it again no more. 

But I will put it into the hand of them who oppress thee ; 


ner ennai 


1 Or wild bull. 
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Who said to thee, bow down thy body, that we may go over : 

And thou layedst down thy back, as the ground : 

And as the street to them that pass along. 

Bishop Lowrn’s Version. 

(5.) Consider History. 

A consideration of events recorded in history will very frequently show, how far and in 
what sense any expression is to be understood figuratively. Thus many and various things 
are said relative to the coming of Christ, his kingdom, government, and adversaries. 
Now history informs us, that he came, at the destruction of Jerusalem, to rule and govern 
far and wide by the spreading of the Gospel. In Matt. x. $4, Christ says that he came 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword. In the parallel passage, Luke xii. 51., he says 
that he came to cause division. The general import of these two passages is, that he 
would cause discord, and as it were sow dissensions. But in what sense could the 
blessed Saviour mean that he would cause discord? We learn from history, that in con- 
sequence of the diffusion of the Christian religion, nations and families became divided, 
so that some embraced it while others rejected it, and the former were persecuted by the 
latter on account of their Christian profession. A further exposition of this passage is 
given in p. 382. infra. 


(6.) Consider the connection of doctrine, as well as the context of the figurative 
passage. 


A consideration of the connection of doctrine, as well as of the context, will often lead 
to the origin of the figurative expressions employed by the sacred writers, and consequently 
enable us to ascertain their meaning : for very frequently some word precedes or follows, 
or some synonyme is annexed, that plainly indicates whether the expression is to be taken 
properly or figuratively. For instance, the words sin and iniquity, which are of such fre- 
quent occurrence in the law of Moses, are tropically put for punishment: and that the 
phrase, to bear one’s sin or iniquity, is equivalent to the suffering of the punishment due 
to sin, appears from the synonymous expressions of being cut off from the people, and dying, 
being very often annexed. As in Levit. xix. 8. Exodus xxvill. 43. Numb. xiv. 34. and 
xviii. 22. 32, &c. Thus also diseases and infirmities are called sins, because they are 
considered as the punishment of sin, (as in Isa. lil. 4. with Matt. vill. 17.) the figure in 
which passage is subsequently explained in verse 5. Compare also verse 12. and Psalm 
XXXVI, 3—5. Ezek. xxxiii. 10. and Johnix. 2,3. So likewise in Gen. xxxi. 42. 53. 
the context manifestly shows that the fear of Isaac, and the fear of his father, are put for 
Jehovah, the object of fear and reverence.. Once more; when, in 1 Pet. ii. 5. 9. believers 
are said to be living stones, a spiritual house, and a royal priesthood, as these expressions 
are derived from the Old Testament, we must recur to Exodus xix. 5, 6. in order to as= 
certain the full extent of their privileges. The general tenor of the Apostle’s address then 
will be, “ Consider yourselves as forming part of a nobler temple than that of the Jews, 
and in which a much more spiritual sacrifice is offered to God through Christ. — You, 
who have embraced the Gospel, are considered by God as inheritors of all those holy bless- 
ings which were promised to the Jews.” 


(7.) In fixing the sense exhibited by a metaphor, the comparison ought never to be 
extended too far, or into any thing which cannot be properly applied to the person or 
thing represented. 


In other words, a comparison which ordinarily has but one particular view, ought not to 
be strained, in order to make it agree in other respects, where it is evident that there is not 
a similitude of ideas. For instance, in Isa. x]. 6. we read all flesh is grass ; that is, all 
mankind are liable to wither and decay, and will wither and decay like grass. But this 
metaphor would be tortured to a meaning, which, as it is foolish and absurd, we may be 
sure was never intended by the inspired writer, if we were to say that mankind were like 
grass, or were grass in colour or shape. What wild, and indeed what wicked abuse, would 
be made of the Scripture expression concerning our Lord that he will come as a thief in 
the night (Rev. xvi. 15.), if we were not to confine the sense to the suddenness and sur- 
prisal of the thief, but should extend it to the temper and designs of the villain who breaks 
open houses in the night?! Hence, though one metaphor may be brought to signify many 
things with respect to some different qualities, and diverse attributes, it nevertheless is very 
evident that that sense ought chiefly to be attended to, which appears to he designed by the 
Spirit of God, and which is obviously figured out to us in the nature, form, or use of the 
thing, from which the metaphor is taken. Thus, Christ in called a lion (Rev. v. 5.) because 
he is noble, heroic, and invincible; Satan, the grand adversary of souls, is called a lion in 


! Numerous similar instances are given by Glassius, Philologia Sacra, (edit. Dathii,) 
lib, ii. pp. 918—921. 
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1 Pet. ν. 8, because he is rapacious, roaring, and devouring. And wicked men are termed 
lions in Job iv. 10, 11, and 2 Tim. iv. 17. because they are fierce, outrageous, and cruel 
to weaker men. 


(8.) In the interpretation of figurative expressions generally, and those which par- 


to be regulated by those whick are plain and clear. 


All mere maxims, whether plain or figurative, must be understood in a manner con- 
sistent with possibility and the rules of humanity. The rule just stated is especially ap- 
plicable to the right interpretation of Matt. ν, 38—42., which enjoins us not to retaliate, 
but to bear small injuries, and Matt. vi. 19. 31. 34., which prohibits thoughtfulness about 
worldly concerns ; which injunctions have been objected to, as being impracticable general 
duties, inconsistent with natural instinct and law, and altogether destructive of society. 
If, however, the present rule be kept in view, and if we attend to the auditors and occa- 
sion of this discourse and to the context, the true sense of the precepts before us will be 
evident. 

The auditors were the multitude and the disciples of Christ, as appears from the context 
both preceding and following the sermon, and also from the conclusion of it.! The 
multitude and the disciples were likewise the auditors of the same, or a similar, discourse 
recorded by Luke.2 They were both, therefore, intended for general instruction to all 
Christians. Particular appropriate instructions to his apostles, and to the seventy during 
his ministry, Christ gave to them when he sent them forth to preach and work miracles $; 
and upon other occasions when they were in private.# After Jesus had been delivering 
some similar instructions to those in the sermon on the mount, he tells Peter that they 
were designed for general use.> Our Lord, therefore, probably delivered the precepts 
we are considering in such language as was intelligible to the multitude. Now they, 
instead of viewing them as ‘ impracticable, inconsistent with natural law, and destructive 
of society,” expressed their great admiration of the wisdom and dignity with which he 
taught. 6 

The occasion of this sermon was, towards the beginning of his ministry, to teach the 
true nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, to give laws suitable to it, and to correct the false 
and worldly notions of it, which the Jews in general entertained. They were filled with 
ideas of conquest, and revenge against the Romans, and of enriching themselves by 
plunder. But Christ, instead of countenancing a vindictive temper, enjoins lenity, for- 
bearance, and kindness to those who injure us. These directions accord with the disposi- 
tions which, in the introduction to the sermon, he pronounces to be requisite to true 
happiness; with his plain injunctions to forgive injuries ; with the general strain of his 
discourses, with the condition of humanity ; and with the context, both in Matthew and 
Luke.7 In connection with the precepts we are considering, in both Evangelists, “ doing 
to others as we would have them do to us,”’ and, “ doing good to our enemies, in imitation 
of our heavenly Father,” are enjoined. These plain comprehensive rules are introduced 
as including the figurative ones here specified, wnich point out small injuries. And trivial 
instances are here specified, probably to point out the necessity of extending a lenient and 
forbearing disposition to small circumstances, in order to pervade every social sentiment 
and action with the temper of kindness, and to prevent a vindictive spirit from insinuating 
itself by the smallest avenues into our hearts, That these commands are not to be taken 
literally, as enjoining the particular actions here specified, but the disposition of forgiveness 
and benevolence, is apparent, not only from its being usual in the East to put the action 
for the disposition 8; and from the manner in which the precepts are introduced, but also 
from our Lord’s own conduct. For he mildly reproved the officer who struck him at his trial.9 
Though he had before voluntarily given himself up to the persons who were sent to take 


him, bade Peter sheath the sword with which he had maimed one of them, and himself’ 


miraculously cured him ; yet even here he gently reproved them for the manner in which 
they came to apprehend him.!9 These instances of Christ’s different behaviour under a 
variation of circumstances, show that he meant these precepts to be interpreted, according 
to the nature and reason of the case. He might express them the more strongly in order 
to contradict Ecclus. xii. 4, 5. 7., and similar improper sentiments and practices which at 


1 Matt. v. 1.; vil. 24. 28.; γι]. 1s 2 Luke vi. 17, 47—49. ; vii. 1: 
3 Matt.x. Mark vi. 7—11. MJukeix. 1—6.; x. 1. 24. 

4 Matt. xiii. 1O—23. 36—43. 51. John xiv—xvii. 

5 Luke xii. 41—48. 6 Matt. vii. 28, 29. 

7 Matt. v. 43—48. Luke vi. 27—36. 

8 Matt.v.38. Luke xxii. $6.; xix. 13,14. John xiii. 14,15. 17. 

9 


John xviii. 22, 23. 
10 Mark xiy. 48. Matt. xxvi. 55. Lukexxii. 50—53. Jolin xviii. 10. 


ticularly oceur in the moral parts of Scripture, the meaning of such expressions ought? 
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that time prevailed in Judea. Neither did Paul act agreeably to the literal sense of the 
commands in question. ! ; 

The injunction, not to lay up treasures upon earth, but in heaven®, according to the 
Hebrew idiom, means, to prefer heavenly to earthly treasures. The reason given for it 
is, because, making earthly treasures the chief object, beclouds the moral eye, the guide 
of life, and is inconsistent with the love and service of God. Christ adds, “ therefore take no 
thought,” or as it should be translated, ‘“ be not anxious about food, drink, or clothing,” but 
with moderate care only about them, trust the providence of your heavenly Father. Let 
your first and chief care be to do your duty. Do not anxiously anticipate the cares of the 
morrow. All this accords with our best natural sentiments, and with the other instruc- 
tions of our Lord. ‘The auditors, and occasion of the discourse, together with the lan- 
guage and connection in which the directions are given, show these to be the ideas which 
Jesus meant to convey. 3 


4. Lastly, in explaining the figurative language of Scripture, care must 
be taken that we do not judge of the application of characters from modern 
usage ; because the inhabitants of the East have very frequently attached a 
character to the idea expressed, widely different from that which usually 
presents itself to our views. 


The inhabitants of the East, from their lively imaginations, very often make use of far- 
fetched comparisons, and bring together things which, in our judgments, are the most 
dissimilar. Besides, since the Hebrew mode of living differed greatly from ours, and 
many things were in use and commended by the Israelites which to us are unknown, — 
we ought not to be surprised, if there be a very wide difference subsisting between the 
metaphorical expressions of the Hebrews, and those which are familiar to us, and if they 
should sometimes appear harsh, and seem to convey a diflerent meaning from that which 
we are accustomed to receive, ‘Thus, in Deut. xxxiii. 17. the glory of the tribe of Joseph 
is compared to the firstling of a bullock ; in like manner Amos (iv. 1.) compares the 
noble women of Israel to the kine of Bashan, and Hosea compares the Israelites to 
refractory kine that shake off the yoke. The patriarch Jacob, in his prophetic and vale- 
dictory address to his children (Gen. xlix. 14.) in which he foretells their own and their 
descendants’ future condition, terms Issachar a strong ass, literally a strong-boned or strong- 
limbed ass. Now, if we take these metaphors according to their present sense, we shall 
greatly err, The ox tribe of animals, whose greatest beauty and strength lie in its horns, 
was held in very high honour among the antient nations, and was much esteemed on ac- 
count of its aptitude for agricultural labour: hence Moses specially enacts, that the ox 
should not be muzzied while treading out the corn. The ass tribe, in the East, is robust, 
and more handsome, as well as much quicker in its pace, than those animals are in our 
country : and therefore princes and persons of noble birth thought it no degradation to 
ride on asses. Hence, in the opinion of the inhabitants of the East, it is not reckoned 
disgraceful to be compared with oxen and asses; nor, if a metaphor be derived from those 
animals, do they intend to convey the same meaning which we should express by a figure 
drawn from them. In the comparison of the tribe of Joseph to the firstling of a bullock, 
the point of resemblance is strength and power.+ In the comparison of the matrons of 
Samaria to the kine of Bashan, the point of resemblance is duaury and wantonness, flowing 
from their abundance >: in the comparison of Issachar to an ass, the point of resemblance 
is bodily strength and vigour: for in that animal the Hebrews were accustomed to regard 
strength, though we usually associate with it the idea of slowness and stupidity. © 

1 Acts xxiii. 3.3 xvi. 37. 2 Matt. vi. 19—34. John vi. 27. 

3 Blair on Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. Newcome’s Observations on Christ, p.30. 
parti. chap. 1. sect. 9. 

4 Mr. Brown has recorded a similar figure, which is in use at the present time at the 
court of the sultan of Dar Fir, in Africa ; where, during public audiences, a kind of hired 
encomiast stands at the monarch’s right hand, crying out, ‘ See the buffalo, the offspring 
of a buffalo, the bull of bulls, the elephant of a superior strength, the powerful Sultan Abd- 
el-rachman-al-rashid !”” Journey to Dar Fir, chap. 1. in fine, or Pinkerton’s Voyages, 
vol. xv. p. 122. , 

5 The propriety of this comparison will appear when it is recollected that Bashan was 
celebrated for the richness of its pastures, and its breed of cattle. (See Numb. xxxii. 4. 
Deut. xxxii. 14. and Ezek. xxxix. 18.) This region still retains its antient fertility ; and 
its robust, handsome, and independent inhabitants are such as we may conceive its antient 
possessors to have been. See Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine, pp. 325—329. 

6 Bauer, Herm. Sacra, pp. 206. 210—213. 216—221. Enrnesti, Instit. Interp. Nov. 


Test. pp. 99—110. Morus in Ernesti, tom. i. pp. 260—300, Jahn, Enchirid. Her- 
meneut, pp. 100O—119. 
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SECTION II. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE METONYMIES OCCURRING IN THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


Nature of a Metonymy. —1. Metonymy of the Cause. — 2. Metonymy of 
the Effect.— 3. Metonymy of the Subject. — 4. Metonymy of the Adjunct, 
an which the Adjunct is put for the Subject. 


A METONYMY is a trope, by which we substitute one appella- 
tion for another’, as the cause for the effect, the effect for the cause, 
the sulyect for the adjunct, or the adjunct for the subject. 

A Metonymy of the cause is used in Scripture, when the person 
acting is put for the thing done, or the instrument by which a thing 
is done is put for the thing effected, or when a thing or action is put 
for the effect produced by that action. 

A Metonymy of the effect occurs, when the effect is put for the 
efficient cause. 

A Metonymy of the sulyect is, when the subject is put for the 
adjunct, that is, for some circumstance or appendage belonging to 
the subject: when the thing or place containing is put for the thing 
contained or placed; when the possessor is put for the thing possessed ; 
when the olyect is put for the thing conversant about it; or when the 
thing signified is put for its sign. 

A Metonymy of the adjunct is, when that which belongs to any 
thing serves te represent the thing itself. 


1. METONYMY OF THE CAUSE. 


I. Frequently the person acting is put for the thing done. 
1. Thus, Christ is put for his Doctrine in Rom. xvi. 9. 


Salute Urbanus our helper in Christ, that is, in preaching the doctrines of the Gospel, he 
having been a fellow-labourer with the apostles. Similar instances occur in 1 Cor. iv. 15. 
and Eph. iv. 20. 

2. The Holy Spirit is put for His Effects: as in 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

Who hath made us able ministers of the new covenant, not of the letter but of the spirit ; for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. Here, by the word letter we are to understand 
the Jaw written on tables of stone, which required perfect obedience, and which no man 
can perform because of the corruption of his nature ; therefore the law or letter killeth, that 
is, can pronounce nothing but a sentence of condemnation and eternal death against man. 
But by the spirit is intended the saving doctrine of the Gospel, which derives its origin 
from the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, who teaches or instructs, and prepares man for eter- 
nal life. In the same sense, Jesus Christ says, John vi. 63. The words that I speak, they 
are spirit and life, that is, they are from the Spirit of God, and, if received with true faith, 
will lead to eternal life. A similar mode of expression occurs in Rom. viii. 2. Here, by 
the law of the spirit of life is meant the doctrine of the Gospel, because it is a peculiar in- 
strument of the operation of the Holy Spirit ; who, by a divine efficacy, changes the heart, 
and writes his law there, which now is not only inscribed on tablets or parchments, but 
also penetrates the very heart of man, and quickens the soul to spiritual motions and 
actions. 3 


3. The Holy Spirit is put for His Operations : 
For renewing, Psal, li, 10. Ezek, xxxvi. 26,27. compared with Eph. iv. 23. Rom. 


1 Quinctilian, lib. viii. c. vi. tom. ii, p. 103. ed. Bipont. 
2 Flaccus Ilyricus, in Clay. Script. pars 1. col. 1162. 
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xii. 2. which passages imply nothing less than a radical change, both external or nforal, 
and internal or spiritual, wrought in the soul by the influence of divine grace. 


4. The Holy Spirit is put for the Influences or Gifts of the Spirit, as in 
1 Thess. ν. 19. Quench not the Spirit. 


The similitude is borrowed from the antient altar of burnt-offering, in which the fire 
was to be kept continually burning. The Holy Spirit is here represented as a fire, be- 
cause it is His province to enlighten, quicken, purify, and refine the soul, and to excite 
and maintain every pious and devout affection. The Christian, therefore, must not quench 
the sacred flame of the Holy Spirit in any of his inflwences by committing any act, utter- 
ing any word, or indulging any sensual or malevolent disposition, which may provoke 
Him to withdraw both His gifts and graces. Neither must the Christian extinguish the 
gifts of the Spirit, but keep them in constant exercise, as love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, fidelity, meekness, &c. So, in 2 Tim.i. 6. Saint Paul’s advice, 
Stir up the gift of God which is in thee, means the gift of the Holy Spirit. See also 1 Tim. 
iv. 14. 

Again, when our Saviour “ exhorts us to ask with confidence for spiritual aid, appeal- 
ing to the conduct of men, he adds, “ Jf ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him ?? (Luke xi. 13.) By which he would have us distinctly understand that 
if man, with all his imperfections and all his unkindness, can yet be tender-hearted to his 
children, and seasonably bestow on them beneficial gifts, much more will God, who is 
perfection and benignity itself, most assuredly impart the blessing of his Holy Spirit to 
those who earnestly and anxiously implore divine help, —that help which can illumine 
what is dark ; can strengthen what is irresolute ; can restrain what is violent ; can com- 
fort what is afflicted; in such a manner, and to such a degree, as may be requisite for the 
soul when struggling under different but difficult temptations; that help, without which 
man, unassisted, cannot persevere in rectitude of thought and action.” ! 


5. Spirit also denotes a Divine Power or energy, reigning in the soul 
of a renewed man. 


Compare Luke i. 46, 47. with 1 Thess. v. 23. ; and for other places, where the word 
spirit is put for the new man and spiritual strength, see Isa, ¥xvi. 9. Ezek. xviii. 31. 
Matt. xxvi. 41. Rom. i. 9. 1 Cor. v. 3—5. and vi. 20. Gal. iii. 3, &c. 


6. More especially the Holy Spirit is put for those peculiar and eatra- 
ordinary Gifts of the Spirit, which, for various uses, whether public or 
private, spiritual or temporal, are bestowed on man. 


Thus, in 2 Kings ii. 9. Elisha earnestly requests of Elijah, Let a double portion of thy 
spirit rest upon me; that is, an extraordinary measure of the gifts of prophecy, and of 
power in working miracles, which are here called the portion of the spirit. See also 
Numb. xi. 17.25. Dan. ν.ὄ 12, The prophet Daniel had a more excellent spirit, that is, a 
more eminent gift of the spirit, more knowledge, and more understanding. 


7. The Spirit is also put for revelations, visions, or ecstasies, whether 
really from the Holy Spirit, or pretended to be so. 


Ezek. xxxvii. 1. The hand of the Lord carried me out in the spirit of the Lord, that is, 
by a vision or rapture of spirit. 2 Thess. ii. 2. That ye be not shaken in mind, — neither 
by spirit, &c, that is, by revelations pretending to come from the spirit. Rev. i. 10. 7 
was in the spirit, that is, in an ecstasy and peculiar revelation of the Holy Spirit, as is 
described in Rev. iv. 2. xvii. 8. xxi. 10. and 2 Cor. xii. 2. To this head may also be 
referred those passages, where spirit is put for doctrines, whether really revealed or pre- 
tended to be so: as in 1 Tim. iv. 1. where, by seducing spirits are intended false teachers 
who pretend to receive their doctrine from the Spirit of God; and 1 John iy. 1. where 
spirit is put for doctrine pretended to be received by the false teachers from God. 


8. Parents or Ancestors are put for their Posterity; this mode of 
speaking is of very frequent occurrence in the Sacred Writings. 


Thus Shem, Japhet, and Canaan, are put for their posterity, in Gen. ix. 27. Jacob and 
Israel for the Israelites, in Exod. vy. 2. Numb. xxiii. 21. xxiv. 5.17. Deut. xxxiii. 28. 
1 Kings xviii. 17,18. Psal. xiv. 7. and exxxv. 4. Amos vii. 9. in which verse Jsaac, as 
in verse 16. the House of Isaac, means the same people. The seed of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, (of whom, according to the flesh, Christ came, Rom. ix. 5.) is put for Christ 


' Bishop Huntingford’s Charge, intitled « Preparation for the Holy Order of Dea- 
cons,”’ p. 14, 
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himself, in Gen, xii. 3. xviii. 18. xxii. 18, xxvi. 4. xxviii, 14. and Gal. iii. 8., as is evi- 
dent by comparing Acts iii. 25. and Gal. iii. 14.16. In 2 Chron. xxv. 24. Obededom is 
put for his descendants, who, it appears from 1 Chron. xxvi. 15. were porters and keepers 
of the sacred treasures. In Ezek. xxxiy. 23. David is put for David’s Lord, the illustrious 
Messiah. 

9. The Writer or Author is put for his Book or Work: 


As in Luke xvi. 29. xxiv. 87. Acts xv. 21, xxi. 21. and 2 Cor. iii. 15. in which pas- 
sages Moses and the Prophets respectively mean the Mosaic and Prophetic Writings, com- 
posed by them under divine inspiration, and transmitted to posterity as the rule of faith. 

To this first species of metonymy may be appropriately referred, 
FIRST, all those passages ἜΠΕΣΕ the soul of man is put for his life, which 
is its effect, as in Gen. ix. 5. (Heb.) Exod. iv. 19. (Heb.) Lev. xvii. 11. 
Judg.ix. 17. (Heb.) 1 Sam. xxvi. 21. 1 Kings ii. 23. (Heb.) 2 Kings vii. 7. 
(Heb.) Psal. xxxiii. 19. xxxviii. 12. (Heb.) lvi. 13. Jer. xlv. 5. (Heb.) 
Lam. v.9.(Heb.) Jonah ii. 6. (Heb.) Matt. ii. 20. (Gr.) x. 39. (Gr.) xvi. 25. 
(Gr.) xx. 28. (Gr.) John x.17. (Gr.) xiii. 37, 38. (Gr.) xv. 13. (Gr.) &c. 
SECONDLY, those passages also, where the soud is put for the will, affec- 
tions, and desires, which are its operations, as in the original of the fol- 
lowing passages, where the metonymy is correctly rendered in our 
authorised version, viz. Gen. xxiii. 8, Exod. xxiii. 9. Deut. xxiii. 24. 
Psalm xvii. 10. xxvii. 12. xli. 2. ev.22. Prov. xxiii. 2. and John x. 24. 
(literally, hold our soul in suspense). And, THIRDLY, all such passages 
where the spirit (which is frequently synonymous with the soul of man) 
is used to express the motions or affections of the soul, whether good or 
evil. Examples of this kind occur in Gen. xlv. 27. Numb. xiv. 24. Judg. 
vill. 3. where, in the Hebrew, anger is soul, as is heart in Exod. xxiii. 9. 
2 Chron. xxi. 16. xxxvi. 22. Psal.Ixxvi. 12. xxvii. 3. Prov.i. 23. xviii. 14. 
“xix. i. Eccles. vii.9. “158. xxix. 10. xxxvii. 7. Jer. li, 11. Ezek. xii. 3. 
Dan. v. 20. Hag. i. 14. Hab.i.11. Rom. xi. 8. (Gr.) 1 Cor. i. 12, (Gr.) ἄς. 


II. Sometimes the cause or instrument is put for the thing effected 
is it. ‘Thus, 


. The Mouth, the Lips, and the Tongue, are respectively put for 
ἊΣ ‘Speech. 


Thus, Deut. xvii. 6. by the mouth of two or three witnesses (that i is, their speech or tes- 
timony) shall he that is worthy of death be put to death. So Deut. xix. 15. Matt. xviii. 16. 
Proy. xxv. 15. 4 soft tongue breaketh the bone; that is, a mild and courteous way of 
speaking softens the hardest heart and most obstinate resolutions. Similar instances occur 
in Psal.v. 9. Prov. x. 20. Jer. xviii. 18. Acts ii. 4.11. Tongue is also put for the 
gift of foreign languages, in Mark xvi. 17, and 1 Cor. xiv. 19. Gen. xi. 1. The whole 
earth was of one language, (Heb. lip,) and of one speech (Heb. word). In the book of 
Proverbs, the dip is very frequently put for speech. See Prov. xii, 19. 49, xiv. 7. xvii. 7. 
xviil. 7. 20, Job xii. 20. (Marginal renderings. ) 


2. The Mouth is also put for Commandment in Gen. xlv. 21. (marginal 
rendering) (Heb. mouth). Numb. iii. 16. 39. xx. 24, xxvii. 14. Deut. i. 
26. 43. and in Prov. v. 3. the Palate (marginal rendering) is also put for 
Speech. 

3. The Throat is also put for Loud Speaking, in Isa. lviii.1. Cry aloud 
(Heb. with the throat). 

4. The Hand is ordinarily put for its Writing, 1 Cor. xvi. 21. Col. iv. 18. 

By the same form of speech also Labour is put for Wages, or the fruit of Jabour, 
Ezek. xxiii. 29.; and things that are sold, for the price at which they are sold. Thus, in 
Matt. xxvi. 9. it is said the ointment might have been sold for so much and given to the 


poor. See likewise Exod. xxi. 21. The sword is put for war or slaughter, Exod, v. 3. 
Ley. xxvi. 6. Psal. exliv. 10. Isa. i. 20. Jer. xliii. 11. Rom. viii. 35. 


5. The Sword, Famine, and Pestilence, likewise respectively denote 
the effects of those scourges. 
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Ezek. vii. 15. The sword is without, and the pestilence and the famine within ; that is, 
death and ruin are every where scattered by those terrible agents. So, in Matt. x. 34. 
I came not to send peace (or temporal prosperity) but a sword; that is, variance, death, 
and persecution, Our Saviour’s meaning is, not that his coming was the necessary and 
proper cause of such unhappiness, but that so it should eventually happen on his appear- 
ance in our nature ; because his kingdom was of another world, and, consequently, opposed 
to all the designs and interests of the present world. This remark will satisfactorily ex- 
plain Luke xii. 51—53., where Jesus foretells the effects that would follow from preach- 
ing the Gospel. 


2. METONYMY OF THE EFFECT. 


III. Sometimes, on the contrary, the effect is put for the cause. 


Thus, God is called Salvation, that is, the author of it, Exod. xv. 2., our life and the 
length of our days, Deut. xxx. 20., our strength, Psal. xviii. 1. So, Christ is termed 
Salvation, Isa. xlix. 6. Luke ii. 30.— Life, John xi. 25. and the resurrection in the same 
place. See also Col. iii. 4. Peace, Eph. 11. 14. So he is said to be made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption, that is, the author of all these, in 1 Cor. i. 30. 
So, in Luke xi. 14. compared with Matt. ix. 32., a dumb devil or demon is one that made 
the person whom he possessed, dumb. In like manner, the Gospel is called the power 
of God unto salvation, in Rom. i. 16., that is, the instrument of his power. Faith is called 
our Victory, because by it we overcome the world, 1 John v. 4. That which is the means 
of sustaining or preserving life is called our life, Deut. xxiv. 6. or our living, Mark xii. 44. 
Luke viii. 43. and xv. 12. So, glad tidings, are such as make glad, Rom. x. 15. A lively 
hope is that which revives or enlightens, 1 Pet. i. 3. — Wine is a mocker, and strong drink 
is raging, Prov. xx. 1., that is, they make men such. There is the same form of speech 
likewise in Heb. vi. 1. and ix. 14. where dead works are deadly works, that is, such as 
make men obnoxious to death. Deut. xxx.15. Ihave set before thee this day life and 
death, that is, have clearly showed thee what is the cause and original of each. John iii, 19. 
This is the condemnation, that is, the cause of it. Rom. vii. 7. 7.5 the law sin? that is, 
the cause of sin, in itself. Rom. vili. 6. Tobe carnally minded is death, that is, its cause, 
but to be spiritually minded is life and peace, or the cause of those blessings. A like ex- 
pression occurs in Rom. vi. 23. Bread is put for the seed of which bread is made, 
Eccl. xi. 1. Shame is put for that which is the cause of it, or the idols worshipped by the 
Israelites, which proved their shame, Jer. iii. 24. Hos. ix. 10. 


3. METONYMY OF THE SUBJECT. 


IV. Sometimes the subject ts put for the adjunct, that ts, for some 
circumstance or appendage belonging to or depending upon the subject. 


Thus, the HEART ts frequently used for the will and affections, as in 


Deut. iv. 29. vi. 5. x.12. 541: ix. 1. xxiv. 4. li. 10. Ix. 10. ev. 25. σις 0 Ὁ. 
112. Proy. xxi. 1. xxiii. 26. Acts iv. 32. For the understanding, mind, thoughts, and 
memory, Deut. iv. $9. vi. 6. xi. 16.18, xxix. 4. 1 Sam.i.13, 2 Chron. vi. 8. Job xxii. 
22, Psal. iv. 4. Ixiv.6. Prov. xix. 21. xxviii. 26. and Luke ii. 51. For the conscience, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 10. 2 Kings xxii. 19. Eccles, vii. 22. and 1 John iii. 20. and for the desires 
of the soul expressed in prayer, in Psal. xii. 8. Lam. ii. 19. The reins are also frequently 
put for the thoughts, asin Psal. vii. 9. xxvi. 2. li. 6. Ixxiii. 21. Prov. xxiii. 16. Jer. xi. 20. 
xvii. 10. and xx. 12. So, the new or inward man is put for the condition or state of a 
regenerated soul, to which the old or outward man is opposed. See Rom. vi, 6. and xii. 2. 
Eph. iv. 22. 24. 2 Cor. v. 17. 


V. Sometimes the place or thing containing denotes that which 15 
contained in such place or thing. 


Thus, the rarru and the wortp are frequently put for the men that dwell therein, as 
in Gen. vi. 11. Psal. xevi. 13. Hab. ii. 14. John i. 29. iii. 16,17. xv. 18. and xvii. 21. 
1 Cor. vi. 2. as also in very many passages. In like manner, countries, islands, cities, 
and houses, are respectively put for their inhabitants, Gen, xli. 57.  Psal. ὁ. 1. ον. 38. 
Isa. xli. 1.5. xlii. 4, xliii, 3. li. 5. Matt, iii. 5, viii. $4, xi. 21, 22,23, Gen, vii.l, Exod. i, 
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21. 2Sam.vii. 11. 1 Chron. x.6. Acts x.2. 1 Tim. iii. 4. Heb. xi. 7. So the houses 
of Levi and Jsrael denote their several families. Exod. ii, 1. Ezek. iii. 1. The basket, 
Deut. xxviii. 5. 17. is the fruit of the basket; a table, Psal. xxiii. 5. Ixix. 22. and Ixxviii, 
19. denotes the meat placed on it; the cup, the wine or other liquor in it, Jer, xlix. 12. 
Ezek. xxiii. 32. Matt. xxvi. 27,28. Mark xiv. 23. Luke xxii. 17.20. 1 Cor.x. 16. 
21. and xi. 26, 27. ; ships, Isa. xxiii. 1. 14. the men in them; the grave, those who are 
buried in it, as in Isa. xxxviii. 18. compared with verse 19. and in Psal. vi. 5. In like 
manner heaven is put for God himself, in Psal. Ixxiii. 9. Matt. xxi. 25. Luke xx, 4. 
and xv. 18. 


VI. Sometimes the possessor of a thing is put for the thing possessed. 


Thus, Deut. ix. 1. To possess nations greater and mightier than thyself, means to possess 
the countries of the Gentiles. See also Psal. Ixxix. 7. where .Jacob means the land of 
the Israelites. In like manner, the name of God is put for the oblations made to him, 
Josh. xiii. $3. with verse 14. Josh. xviii. 7. and Deut. x. 9. Christ is put for his church 
(or believers, who are termed his peculiar people, Tit. ii. 14. 1 Pet. ii. 9,) in Matt. xxv. 
35. explained in verse 40. 1 Cor. xii. 12. ; and the afflictions of Christ are put for the 
afflictions of the faithful, in Col.i, 24. 


VIL. Lrequently the object is put for that which is conversant about tt. 


Thus glory and strength are put for the celebration of the divine glory and strength, 
in Psal. viii. 2. explained by Matt. xxi. 16. ; see also Psal. xcvi. 7,8. A burthen is a 
prediction of divine judgments or punishment about to be inflicted on sinners. Isa, xiii. 1. 
xv. 1. xvii. 1. xix. 1. xxi. 1. xxii. 1. and xxiii. 1. Promise is put for faith which 
receives the gracious promise of God, in Rom. ix. 8. and Gal. iv. 28. Sin denotes a 
sacrifice for sin or sin-offering, Gen.iv. 7. Exod, xxix. 14. (Heb. sin) Lev. x. 17. 
(Heb. sin) Hos. iv. 8. Isa. liii. 10. (Heb. sin) and 2 Cor, ν. 21.! 


VIII. Sometimes the thing signified is put for the sign. 
So, the strength of God, in 1 Chron. xvi. 11. and Psal. ev. 4. is the ark, which was a 
sign and symbol of the divine presence and strength, whence it is expressly called the 


ark of the strength of God in Psal. exxxii. 8. Thus, in Ezek, vii. 27. desolation denotes a 
mourning garment as a token of it, 


ΙΧ. When an action ts said to be done, the meaning frequently is, 
that it is declared or permitted, or foretold that it shali be done. 


Thus, in the original of Lev. xiii. 3. the priests shall look on him and pollute him ; in 
our version, shall pronounce him unclean or polluted. The original of Ezek. xiii. 22. 
is, by quickening or enlivening him; in our translation it is rendered by promising him 
life. So Gen. xli. 13. me he restored, means, foretold or declared that I should be re- 
stored, Jer. ἵν. 10. Ah Lord God! thou hast greatly deceived this people, that is, hast 
permitted them to be deceived by their false prophets. Ezek. xili. 19. to slay the souls 
which should nol die, denotes the prophesying falsely that they should die. So Jer. i. 10. 
T have set thee over the nations to root out and to pull down, that is, to prophesy or declare 
them pulled down. Ezek. xx. 25, 26. I gave them statutes which were not good, and pol- 
luted them in their own gifts, that is, I gave them up to themselves, and permitted them 
to receive such statutes of the heathen, and suffered them to pollute themselves in those 
very gifts, which, by the law, they were to dedicate to my service, and dealt with them 
accordingly. Hos. vi. 5. I have hewn them by the prophets, or foretold that they should 
be hewn or slain. So in Acts x. 15. the original rendering is, what God hath cleansed, 
that do not thou pollute (compare Matt. xv. 11.), that is, as in our version, call not thou 
common or defiled. Hence in Matt. xvi. 19. whatsoever thou shalt bind or loose on earth, 
&c. means whatsoever thou shalt declare to be my will on earth shall be confirmed in 
heaven. And in like manner the meaning of John xx. 23. is, whose sins ye shall declare 
to be remitted or retained by the word of God.2 Matt. vi. 13. lead us not into temptation, 
that is, suffer us not to be overcome by temptation. 


X. Further, an action is said to be done, when the giving of an 
occasion for it is only intended. 


! Dr. A. Clarke, in his commentary on this verse, has adduced one hundred and eight 
instances from the Old and New Testaments, in which the word sin is put fer a sin- 
offering : Dr. Whitby (in loc.) has specified only twenty-two examples. 

2 On a forced interpretation of these two clauses (among others) has the papal church 
erected the dangerous notion that priests may grant particular absolution to individuals, 
See it briefly but ably confuted in Bishop Porteus’s Confutation of the Errors of the 
Church of Rome, pp. 44, 45. 
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Thus, the literal rendering of Jer. xxxviii. 23. is, thow shalt burn this city, that is (as 
translated in our version), shalt cawse it to be burnt. Hence Jeroboam is recorded in 
1 Kings xiv.16. to have made Israel to sin, that is, to have occasioned it, by his example and 
command. In Acts i. 18. Judas is said to have purchased a field, that is, occasioned it to 
be purchased by the money which he cast down in the temple. Rom. xiv. 15. destroy not 
him, that is, be not the cause or occasion of his destruction. And in 1 Cor. vii. 16. whether 
thou shalt save thy husband, means, whether thou shalt be the cause of his conversion, and, 
consequently, of his salvation. 


4. METONYMY OF THE ADJUNCT, IN WHICH THE ADJUNCT IS 
PUT FOR THE SUBJECT. 


XI. Sometimes the accident, or that which is additional to a thing, 
is put for its subject in kind. 

The abstract is put for the concrete. So grey hairs, (Heb. hoariness, or grey-headedness) 
in Gen. xlii. 38. denote me, who am now an old man, grey and decrepit with age. So 
also, days, and multitude of years, in Job xxxii. 7. are old men. The strength of Israel, 
1 Sam. xv. 29.is the strong God of Israel. Circumcision and uncircumcision, in Rom. iii. 30. 
signify the circumcised and uncircumcised. ‘The election, Rom. xi. 7. is the elect. Abo- 
mination, in Gen. xlvi. 84. and Luke xvi. 15. is an abominable thing. A curse, Gal. iii.13. 
is accursed. Light and darkness, Eph. y. 8. denote the enlightened and the ignorant. 


XII. Sometimes the thing contained is put for the thing containing tts 
and a thing deposited in a place for the place itself. 


Thus, Gen. xxviii. 22. means this place, where I have erected a pillar of stone, shall be 
God’s house. Josh. xv. 19. Springs of water denote some portion of land, where there 
may be springs. Matt. ii. 11. Treasures are the cabinets or other vessels containing them. 
_A similar expression occurs in Psal. cxxxv. 7. Outer darkness, in Matt. xxii. 1S. means 
hell, the place of outer darkness. Matt. xxv. 10. Marriage denotes the place where the 
nuptial feast was to be celebrated. Mark iii. 11. Unclean spirits are men possessed by 
them. In Lukevi. 12. and Actsxvi. 13. 16. Prayer evidently means the place of prayer. ' 
Rey. viii. 3. Golden incense, λίβθανωτον, means a golden censer, and so it is rendered in 
our authorised English version. 


XIII. Time is likewise put for the things which are done or happen 


zn time. 

This is to be understood both of the word time itself, and of names expressing portions 
of time, whether divided naturally or by human institution. Thus, in 1 Chron, xii. 32. 
xxix. 30. Esth. 1.18. 2 Tim.iii.1. Deut. iv. 32, Mark xiv. 35. and John xii. 27. 
times, day, and hour respectively denote the transactions that took place in them. Again, 
days are said to be good or evil, according to the events which happen in them, as in 
Gen xlvii. 9. Eccles. vii. 10. and Eph. v. 16.; and that is called a person’s day, in 
which any thing notorious or remarkable befalls him, whether it be good, as in Hos. i. 11. 
and Luke xix. 42. 44., or evil, as in Job xviii. 20. Psal. cxxxvil. 7. Ezek. xxii. 4. 
Obad. 12. Micah vii. 4. Psal. xxxvii. 13. The days of the Lord, in Job xxiv. 1. Isa. 
xiii. 6. Joeli. 15. and ii. 1,2. Amosv. 20. Zeph. i. 14—16.18. and ii. 2. respectively 
denote the days when divine punishments were to be inflicted ; and hence, by way of emi- 
nence, the day of the Lord is appropriated to the day of judgment, in Joelii. 31, Acts ii, 20. 
1 Cor. 1.8. 2 Thess. ii. 2,&c. In the same manner, the harvest and swmmer are put 
for the fruits gathered at those seasons. Deut. xxiv. 19. Isa, xvi. 9. [Jer. xl. 10. 
Amos viii. 1,2. 2Sam.xvi. 2. in which three passages, as also in Isa. xvi. 9. the 
Hebrew is only swmmer.] And also the passover is put for the lamb which was slain and 
eaten on that solemn festival. Exod. xii. 21. 2 Chron. xxx. 17. Mark xiv. 12. 14. 


Matt. xxvi. 17—19. Luke xxii. 8. 11. 13. 15. 

XIV. In the Scriptures, things are sometimes named or described 
according to appearances, or to the opinion formed of them by men, and 
not as they are in their own nature. 


1 Προσευχη. From 1 Mace. vii. 37. it appears that the Jews had a similar place of 
prayer at Mizpah, See Wolfius, Rosenmiiller, Schindler, and others, on Luke yi. 12. 
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Thus, Hananiah, the opponent of Jeremiah, is called a prophet, not because he was truly 
one, but was reputed to be one, Jer. xxviii. 1.5.10. In Ezek. xxi, 3. the righteows mean 
those who had the semblance of piety, but really were not righteous. So in Matt. ix. 13. 
Christ says, I am not come to call the righteous, (that is, such as aré so in their own esti- 
mation, ) but sinners to repentance. See further Luke xyiii. 9. and Rom. x. 2, 3, &c. 

In Luke ii. 48. Joseph is called the father of Christ, and in v. 41. is mentioned as one 
of his parents, because he was reputed to be his father, as the same evangelist states in 
ch. iii. 23.1 Compare John vi. 42, ἅς. The preaching of the Gospel is in 1 Cor. i. 21. 
termed foolishness; not that it was really such, but was accounted to be so by its opponents. 
In like manner false teaching is called another Gospel in Gal. i. 6. and Epimenides, the 
Cretan philosopher, is termed a prophet in Tit. i. 12, because his countrymen regarded him 
as such, and after his death offered sacrifices to him.2 

His enemies shall lick the dust, Psal.|xxii. 9. means that they shall prostrate themselves 
so low towards the earth, that they shall seem to lick the dust. Similar expressions occur 
in Isa, xlix. 23. Micah vii. 17, &c. The phrase, coming Jrom a far country, and from 
the end of heaven, in Isa. xiii. 5.is taken from’ the opinion which antiently obtained, and 
was founded on the appearance to the eye, viz. that the heavens are not spherical but 
hemispherical, ending at the extremities of the earth, upon which the extremities of heaven 
appear torest. Hence the ends of the earth denote the remotest places. The same phrase 
occurs in Deut. iy. 32. and xxx. 4. Neh.i. 9. Matt. xxiv. 31. 


XV. Sometimes the action or affection, which is conversant about any 
object, or placed upon it, is put for the object itself. 

Thus, the Senses are put for the objects perceived by them, as hearing for doctrine or 
speech, in Isa. xxviii, 9. (marg. rend.) and liii. 1. (Heb.) In John xii, 38. and Rom. 
x. 16. the Greek word axon, translated report, literally means hearing, and so it is ren- 
dered in Gal. iii. 2. 5. Hearing is also put for fame or rumour in Psal. exii. 7. (Heb.) 
Ezek. vii. 926. Obad.1. Hab. iii. 2. (Heb.) Matt. iv. 24. xiv. 1. and xxiv. 6, Mark 
i, 28. and xiii. 7, &c. The Eye, in the original of Numb. xi. 7. Ley. xiii. 55. Prov.xxiii. 
51. Ezek. i. 4. viii. 2. andx. 9. is put for colours which are seen by the eye. Faith 
denotes the doctrine, received and believed by faith, in Acts vi. 7. Gal. i. £3. and iii. 23. 
25. Eph.iv. 5. 1 Tim.iv. 1. Tit. i. 13. Jude iii. Rev. ii. 13. — Hope; in Psal. lxv. 5. 
and Ixxi. 5. Jer. xiv. 8. and xvii. 7.13. is God, in whom we have hope, or place our 
confidence. Hope also denotes Christ, or the benefits which we receive by him, in Acts 
Xxvi 6—8. xxvii. 20. Col.i.27. 1 Tim. i. 1. Hopeis sometimes also put for men, in 
whom we confide, or from whom we expect some good, as in Isa. xx. 5,6. and for the thing 
hoped for, as in Ῥίον. xiii. 12. Rom. viii. 24. and Gal. v. 5. in which last place the hope 
of righteousness by faith means eternal life, which is promised to the just by faith, and also 
in Tit. ii. 13. — Love is put for the object of affection, Jer. 11. 33. and xil. 7. (marginal 
rendering).— Desire, Ezek. xxiv. 16. 21. is the thing desired. In like manner, the lust 
or desire of the eyes, 1 Johnii. 16. is the object of the eyes which we eagerly desire. — 
So, Fear is put for the object that is feared, in Psal, lili. 5. Prov. i. 26. Isa, viii. 13. 


XVI. Sometimes the sign 15 put for the thing signified. 


Thus, Sovereign Power and authority are expressed by a Sceptre, Crown, Diadem, 
Throne, and Shutting and opening without resistance in Gen, xlix. 10. Isa. xxii. 22. 
Ezek, xxi. 26. Zech. x. 11. and Rev. iii. 7. War is denoted by bows, spears, chariots, 
and swords, Psal. xlvi. 9. Lam. v. 9. Ezek. xxi. 3,4. Matt. x. 34. So, to lift up 
the hand is sometimes to swear, Gen. xiv. 22. Deut. xxxii. 40., and sometimes to pray, 
Lam. iii. 41. 1 ΤΊ τη. ii. 8. In like manner, to stretch forth the -hand is to call for audi- 
ence, Psal. xliv. 20. Prov. i. 24. 

To kiss the hand, or to kiss another, is to yield reverence, Job xxxi. 27. 1 Sam. x. I. 
Psal. ii.12. 1 Kings xix. 18, Hos. xiii. 2. To bow the knee, is to worship, Isa. xlv. 23. 
Phil. ii. 10. Eph. iii. 14. To give the hand, or to strike hands, is to swear, join in fellowship, 
engage or become surety for another, Ezek. xvii. 18. Gal. ii. 9. Job xvii. 3, Prov. vi. 1. 
To put on sackcloth, is to mourn, Psal. xix. 11. To beat swords into plough-shares, and 
spears into pruning hooks, is to live in peace and security, Isa. 11. 4. 


1 A similar mode of speech occurs in the Iliad, where Homer repeatedly calls Menelaus 
and Agamemnon, the sons of Atreus, though they were in reality the children of his son, 
Plisthenes, and, consequently, the grandchildren of Atreus. In consequence of their 
father’s death, while they were very young, they were educated by their grandfather ; who, 
from his attention to them, was universally acknowledged their protector and father. 
Hence arose their‘appellation of Atridz, or sons of Atreus. 

2 Diog. Laert. lib. i, c. 10. § 11. tom.i. p. 123, ed. Longolii. 
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XVII. Lastly, the names of things are often put for the things 
themselves. 


Thus, the Name of God denotes the Almighty himself, Psal. xx. 1. cxv.1. Prov. xviii. 
10. Isa. xxx.27. Jer.x. 25. So, in Joel ii. 32. Actsii. 21. and Rom. x. 13. the name 
of the Lord denotes Jesus Christ. Names are likewise put for persons, Actsi. 15. Rev. 
iii. 4. and xi.13. (Gr.) In like manner we find, that names are given to persons to ex 
press their state or condition, although they are not ordinarily called by such names, as in 
Isa. i. 26. how shalt be called the city of righteousness or justice, that is, thou shalt be so. 
Similar expressions occur in Isa. Ixii. 4. and Jer, iii. 17. 


SECTION III. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE METAPHORS, 


Nature of a Metaphor. — Sources of Scripture Metaphors. —1. The 
Works of Nature. — 11. The Occupations, Customs, and Arts of Lifes 
—III. Sacred Topics, or Religion and Things connected with tt. — 1V- 
Sacred History. 


A METAPHOR is a trope, by which a word is diverted from its 
proper and genuine signification to another meaning, for the sake of 
comparison, or because there is some analogy between the similitude 
and the thing signified. Of all the figures of rhetoric, the metaphor 
is that which is most frequently employed, not only in the Scriptures, 
but likewise in every language; for, independently of the pleasure 
which it affords, it enriches the mind with zwo ideas at the same time, 
the ¢ruth and the similitude. ‘Two passages will suffice to illustrate 
this definition. In Deut. xxxii. 42. we read, J will make mine arrows 
drunk with blood, and my sword shall devour flesh. Were, the first 
metaphor is borrowed from excessive and intemperate drinking, to 
intimate the very great effusion of blood, and the exceeding great- 
ness of the ruin and destruction which would befall the disobedient 
Israelites: the second metaphor is drawn from the voracious appetite 
of an hungry beast, which in a lively manner presents to the mind 
the impossibility of their escaping the edge of the sword, when the 
wrath of God should be provoked. Again, in Psal. exxxix. 2. we 
read, Thou understandest my thoughts afar off: In this verse the me- 
taphor is taken from the prospect οἵ ἃ distant object: but in a proper 
sense the phrase assures us, that Jehovah, by his prescience, knows 
our thoughts, before they spring up in our souls. 

In order to-understand metaphors aright, it should be observed 
that the foundation of them consists in a likeness or similitude be- 
tween the thing from which the metaphor is drawn, and that to which 
it is applied. When this resemblance is exhibited in one or in a few 
expressions, it is termed a single metaphor. When it is pursued 
with a variety of expressions, or there is a continued assemblage of 
metaphors, it is called an allegory. When it is couched in a short 
sentence, obscure and ambiguous, it is called a s¢ddle. If it be con- 
veyed in a short saying only, it is a proverb; and if the metaphorical 
representation be delivered in the form of a history, it is a parable. 
When the resemblance is far-fetched, —as fo see a voice, (Rev. i. 12.) 
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it is termed a catachresis. This last-mentioned species of figure, 
however, is of less frequent occurrence in the Scriptures than any of 
the preceding. 

The metaphor is of indispensable necessity in the Scriptures ; for 
the sacred writers, having occasion to impart divine and spiritual 
things to man, could only do it by means of terms borrowed from 
sensible and material objects, as all our knowledge begins at our 
senses. Hence it is, especially in the poetical and prophetical parts 
of the Old Testament, that the sentiments, actions, and corporeal 
parts, not only of man, but also of inferior creatures, are ascribed to 
God himself; it being otherwise impossible for us to form any con- 
ception of his pure essence and incommunicable attributes. The 
various sources, whence the sacred writers have drawn their meta- 
phors, have been discussed at great length by Bishop Lowth ’, and 
his annotator Michaelis, and also by Glassius*; from whose elabo- 
rate works the following observations are abridged. ‘The sources of 
Scripture metaphors may be classed under the four following heads, 
viz. natural, artificial, sacred, and historical. 


I. The works of nature furnish the first and most copious, as well as 
the most pleasing source of images in the Sacred Writings. 


Thus the images of light and darkness are commonly made use of, in 
all languages, to denote prosperity and adversity ; and an uncommon 
degree of light implies a proportionate degree of joy and prosperity, and 
vice versd. Isa. xiii. 10. lix.9. ]x.19,20. xxx.26. Jer.xv.9. Amos 
viii. 9. Micahiii.6. Joelii.10. The same metaphors are also used to 
denote knowledge and ignorance. Isa. vill. 20. ix. 2. Matt.iv.16. Eph. 
ν. 8. The sun, moon, and stars, figuratively represent kings, queens, and 
princes or rulers, as in Isa. xxiv. 23, Ezek. xxxii. 7. 

“ The lights of heaven,” says a late pious and learned writer®, ‘in 
their order are all applied to give us conceptions of God’s power and 
the glory of his kingdom. In the lxxxivth Psalm (verse 11.) the Lord is 
said to be a sun and shield; a sun to give light to his people, and a shzeld 
to protect them from the power of darkness. Christ, in the language of 
the prophet, is the sun of righteousness ; who, as the natural sun revives 
the grass and renews the year, brings on the acceptable year of the Lord, 
and is the great restorer of all things in the kingdom of grace; shining 
with the new light of life and immortality to those, who once sat in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death. And the church has warning to receive 
him under this glorious character. Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee! (Isa.1x.1.) When he was 
manifested to the eyes of men, he called himself the light of the world, 
and promised to give the same light to those that follow him. In the ab- 
sence of Christ as the personal light of the world, his place is supplied by 
the light of the Scripture, which is still a lamp unto our feet, and a light 
unto our paths. The word of prophecy is as a light shining in a dark place ; 
and as we study by the light of a lamp, so we must give heed to this 
light, as if we would see things to come. 

*‘The moon is used as an emblem of the church, which receives its 
light from Christ, as the moon from the sun: therefore the renovation 


1 In his Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, -Lect. vi.—ix. 

2 Philologia Sacra, lib. ii. pp. 916—1243. ed. Dathii. 

3 The Rev. W. Jones, Lectures on the figurative Language of Scripture, Lect. ii. 
Works, vol. iii, p. 25. 
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of the moon signifies the renovation of the church. The angels or 
ruling ministers in the seven churches of Asia, (Rev. ii. and ili.) are sig- 
nified by the seven stars, because his ministers hold forth the word of life, 
and their light shines before men in this mortal state, as the stars give 
light to the world in the night season ; of which light Christians in general 
partake, and are therefore called chidren of the light.” 

Nothing is more grateful to the inhabitants of the East than springs, 
rivers, and rain: for, as showers rarely fall in their countries, the grass 
and flowers of the field become consumed by the intolerable heat, unless 
watered by showers or canals. Hence, flowing springs, copious showers, 
and nightly dews, which fertilise the fields, furnish them with a variety of 
pleasing images. Isa. Χ]]. 18. and xxxv.1.6,7. The blessings of the 
Gospel are delineated under the metaphors of dew, Isa. xxvi. 19., mode- 
rate rains, Hos. vi. 3., gentle streams and running waters, Isa. xxvii. 3. 
and xliv.3. On the other hand, no metaphor is more frequent than 
that by which sudden and great calamities are expressed under the 
figure of a deluge of waters. With this metaphor the Hebrews appear 
to have been extremely familiar, as if it were directly taken from the 
nature and state of their country. Immediately before their eyes was the 
river Jordan!, which annually overflowed its banks: for the snows of 
Lebanon and the neighbouring mountains, being melted in the begin- 
ning of summer, the waters of the river were often suddenly augmented 
by the descending torrents. The whole country, also, being mountainous, 
was exposed to frequent floods after the great periodical tempests of rain. 
To this David alludes, Psal. xlii.7. Immoderate rains, hail, floods, in- 
undations, and torrents, denote judgments and destruction, Isa. vili. 7. 
Jer. xlvii. 2. Ezek. xxxviii. 22. 


To the class of metaphors derived from natural objects we may re- 
fer the anthropopathy, a metaphor by which things belonging to crea- 
tures, and especially to man, are ascribed to God, and the prosopopeia 
or personification, that is, the change of things to persons. Both these 
figures are nearly allied to the metaphor, and still more to the 
metonymy; but they are noticed in this place, as being upon the 
whole the most convenient arrangement. 

1. In the consideration of anthropopathies, the two following im- 
portant rules must be constantly kept in mind ; viz. 


[i.] That we understand them in a way and manner suitable to the 
nature and majesty of the Almighty, refining them from all that imperfec- 
tion with which they are debased in the creatures, and so attribute them to 
the Deity. 


Thus, when the members of a human body are ascribed to God, we are not to conceive 
of him as a venerable old man, sitting gravely in heaven to observe and censure the things 
done on earth; but must understand those perfections, of which such members in us are 
the instruments. ‘The eye, for instance, being that member by which we discern or ob- 
serve any thing, is employed to denote God’s perfect and exact knowledge of all things, 
Job xxxiv. 21, Psal. xi. 4. and Heb. iv. 13. ; as also his watchful providence, Deut. xi. 
12. 1 Kings ix. 3. Psal. xxxiv. 15. In like manner, ears are attributed to him, to sig- 
nify his gracious acceptance of his people’s prayers, Psa]. xxxi. 2. or the exact notice which 
he takes of the sins of others, Jamesv. 4. By his arm we are to understand his power 
and strength, Exod. xy. 16. which is also expressed by his right hand, Exod. xv. 6. and 
Psal. cxviii. 15, 16. So, his work is expressed by his fingers, Exod. viii. 19. and Psal. 
viii. 3. and his Jove and compassion by his bowels, Isa. lxiii. 15. Jer. xxxi. 980. Lukei. 
78., through the bowels of the mercy of our God (δια σπλαγχνα), whereby the day-spring 
from on high hath visited us. There are a thousand similar instances in the Scriptures. 


1 Josh. iii. 15. 1 Chron. xii. 15. Ecclus. xxiv. 26. 
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[1.1 Further when human affections are attributed to Jehovah, we 
must be careful not to interpret them in a manner that shall imply the 
least imperfection in Him; but must thereby conceive, (1.) Either a pure 
act of his will, free from all perturbation to which men are liable, or else, 
(2.) The effect of such human affections, the antecedent being put for 
the consequent, that is, one thing being expressed while another thing is 
understood, which is usually its effect, or at least follows it—a figure of 
very frequent occurrence in the Sacred Writings. 


Thus, when God is said to repent, we are not to imagine any change of mind in Him 
with whom there is no variableness or shadow of turning, or any sorrow or trouble that 
is inconsistent with his perfect happiness; but, either his purpose to undo what he has 
done, or desist from what he is doing, which are the ordinary effects of repentance in 
man: so that the change is not in the disposition of the Supreme Mind, but in the dis- . 
pensations of his providence: as in Gen.vi. 6. 1 Sam.xv.11. 35. 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. 
Psalm evi. 45. Again, God is said in very many passages to be angry, to have fury, &c. 
in order to make us apprehend how much he hates sin, and will punish sinners. The 
same remark will apply to other affections which are attributed to Him. 

In a similar manner are we to understand all those passages in which human actions 
are ascribed to God, as in Gen. xviii. 21. To go down and see what is done in Sodom, 
is to regard well, and proceed justly, orderly, and leisurely, to their punishment ; though 
in the divine promise to be with Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 15. it means that the divine favour and 
protection should accompany him all the way. To search the heart and try the reins, is to 
discern exactly, as in Psal. vii. 9, and Jer. xvii. 10. — Lastly, human relations are like- 
wise ascribed to God, to express the properties of such relations: thus, he is called a King, 
Psal. χον. 3. a Father, Psal. ciii. 13. Rom. viii. 15. a Husband, Isa. liv. 5. Hosea ii. 19. 
a Shepherd, Psal. xxiii. 1.: to express his power and authority, his love, pity, tender care, 

_and watchful providence. 


2. Of the prosopopeia or personification, there are two kinds; 
one, when actions and character are attributed to fictitious, irrational, 
or eyen inanimate objects; the other, when a probable but fictitious 
speech is assigned to a real character: 


{i.] The former, Bishop Lowth remarks, evidently partakes of the 
nature of the metaphor, and is by far the boldest of that class of figures : 
it is most frequently and successfully introduced by the sacred writers. 


In Psalm lxxxv. 10, how admirable is the personification of the divine attributes ! 
Mercy and truth are met together ; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 

How just, elegant, and splendid does it appear, if applied only (according to the literal 
sense) to the restoration of the Jewish nation from the Babylonish captivity! But if we 
consider it in a most sacred and mystical sense, which is not obscurely shadowed under 
the ostensible image, viz. that of the method of redemption by the sacrifice and mediatien 
of Jesus Christ, in which the divine perfections were so harmoniously displayed, it is be- 
yond measure grand and elevated. Again, what can be more sublime or graceful than 
the personification of wisdom, so frequently introduced in the. Proverbs of Solomon, par- 
ticularly in chapter viii. yerses 22—$1. Sheis not only exhibited as the directress of human 
life and morals, as the inventress of arts, as the dispenser of honours and riches, as the 
source of true felicity, but also as the eternal daughter of the omnipotent Creator, and as 
the eternal associate in the divine counsels. Similar passages, exquisitely imagined, and 
from the boldness of the fiction, extremely forcible, occur in Job xviii. 13. xxviii. 22. 
Isa. v. 14. xlvyiil. 1.5. Lam.i.1.6.17. Jer. xlvii. 6,7. Hos. xiii. 14., and J Cor, 
xv, 54, ! 


[1.1 The second kind of prosopopeeia, by which a probable but fic- 
titious speech is assigned to a real person —though less calculated to 
excite admiration and approbation by its novelty, boldness, and variety, 
than the former, —is nevertheless possessed of great force, evidence, and 
authority. It would, as Bishop Lowth remarks, be an infinite task to 
specify every instance in the sacred poems, which on this occasion might 


1 The late benevolent and learned Mr. Gilpin has pointed out many very striking 
personifications and other metaphorical allusions used by Saint Paul, See his Sermons, 
vol. iv. p. 405, et seq. 
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be referred to as worthy of notice; or to remark the easy, natural, bold, 
and sudden personifications ; the dignity, importance, and impassioned 
severity of the characters. It would be difficult to describe the energy 
of that eloquence which is attributed to Jehovah himself, and which 
appears so suitable in all respects to the Divine Majesty ; or to display 
the force and beauty of the language which is so admirably and peculiarly 
adapted to each character ; the probability of the fiction; and the excel- 
lence of the imitation. 

One example, therefore, must suffice for the present ; one more perfect it is not pos- 
sible to produce. It is expressive of the eager expectation of the mother of Sisera, from 
the inimitable ode of the prophetess Deborah. (Judg. v. 28—30.) 


The first sentences exhibit a striking picture of maternal solicitude, both in words and 
actions ; and of a mind suspended and agitated between hope and fear. 


Through the window she looked and cried out, 
The mother of Sisera, through the lattice : 
Wherefore is his chariot so long in coming ? 
Wherefore linger the wheels of his chariot ? 
Immediately, impatient of his delay, she anticipates the consolations of her friends, and 
her mind being somewhat elevated, she boasts with all the levity of a fond female; — 


(Vast in her hopes, and giddy with success ;) 
Her wise ladies answer her ; 


Yea, she returns answer to herself: 
Have they not found ? — Have they not divided the spoil ? 


Let us now observe how well adapted every sentiment, every word, is to the character 
of the speaker. She takes no account of the slaughter of the enemy, of the valour and 
conduct of the conqueror, of the multitude of the captives, but 


Burns with a female thirst of prey and spoils. 


Nothing is omitted which is calculated to attract and engage the passions of a vain 
and trifling woman — slaves, gold, and rich apparel. Nor is she satisfied with the bare 
enumeration of them ; she repeats, she amplifies, she heightens every circumstance ; she 
seems to have the very plunder in her immediate possession ; she pauses and contemplates 
every particular : — 


Have they not found ? — Have they not divided the spoil ? 

To every man a damsel, yea a damsel or two ? 

To Sisera a spoil of divers colours? 

A spoil of needlework of divers colours, 

A spoil for the neck of divers colours of needlework on either side. 


To add to the beauty of this passage, there is also an uncommon neatness in the versi- 
fication, great force, accuracy, and perspicuity in the diction, the utmost elegance in the 
repetitions, which, notwithstanding their apparent redundancy, are conducted with the 
most perfect brevity. In the end, the fatal disappointment of female hope and credulity, 
tacitly insinuated by the sudden and unexpected apostrophe, 

So let all thine enemies perish, O Jenovau ! 
is expressed more forcibly by this very silence of the person who was just speaking, than 
it could possibly have been by all the powers of language. 

But whoever wishes to understand the full force and excellence 
of this figure, as well as the elegant use of it in the Hebrew ode, 
must apply to Isaiah, whom we may justly pronounce to be the sub- 
limest of poets. Bishop Lowth considers his fourteenth chapter, as 
the grandest specimen of that prophet’s poetry, and as exemplifying 
almost every form of the prosopopceia, and indeed of all that con- 
stitutes the sublime in composition. An examination of this passage 
will be found in Vol. IV. Part I. Chap. V. Sect. IV. §1V. 

Il. The Hebrews derived many of their figures from the ordinary 
occupations and customs of life, as well as from such arts as were prac- 
tised at that time. 
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This source, indeed, is common to all nations ; and in proportion as they 

are more polished, and cultivate more numerous arts, they are supplied 
with a greater variety of images. The whole course and method of com- 
mon and domestic life among the antient Hebrews was simple in the 
highest degree. There did not exist that variety of studies and pursuits, 
of arts, conditions, and employments, which afterwards obtained among 
other nations. The Hebrews were a nation of husbandmen and shep- 
herds: the patriarchs were possessed of great flocks and herds which 
they tended, though their descendants afterwards applied themselves to 
agriculture. Every Israelite, on the conquest of Canaan, received his 
allotted portion of land, which he cultivated, and which, as it could not 
be alienated by sale, descended without diminution to his posterity, who 
enjoyed unmolested the produce of his Jand and labour. Hence, very 
numerous metaphors in the Sacred Writings are derived from pastoral and 
rural occupations. Thus, kings are said to feed their people, who again 
are compared to a flock of sheep, which the shepherd conducts to 
pasture, and guards from danger. It would extend the limits of this 
section too far, to instance particularly with what embellishments of dic- 
tion, derived from one low and trivial object (as it may appear to some) 
—the barn or threshing-floor—the sacred writers have added a lustre to 
the most sublime, and a force to the most important subjects. Yet the 
following passages we cannot omit to notice, on account of their un- 
common force and beauty : — 

Thus, Jehovah threshes out the heathen, and tramples them beneath his feet. (Hab. iii, 
12.) He delivers the nations to Israel to be beaten in pieces by an indented flail, or to 
be crushed by their brazen hoofs (Joel iii. 14. (Heb.) Jer. 11. 33. Isa. xxi. 10. Mic. iv. 
13.) He scatters his enemies like chaff upon the mountains, and disperses them with the 
whirlwind of his indignation. (Psal. lxxxiii. 13—15. Isa. xvii. 13.) But nothing can 
surpass the magnificent delineation of the Messiah coming to take vengeance on his ad- 
yersaries expressed by imagery taken from the wine-press, which is of frequent occur- 
rence with the sacred poets, and which no other poet has presumed to introduce. See 
Isa. lxiii. 1—3. 

The pastoral and rural allusions in the New Testament are almost equally numerous 
with those of the Old Testament. Thus the world is compared to a field, the children of 
the kingdom to the wheat, and the children of the wicked to tares. (Matt. xiii. 38.) The 
end of the world is the harvest, and the angels are reapers. (Matt. xiii. 39.) A preacher 
of the word is the sower. (Matt. xiii. 3.) The word of God is the seed. The heart of 
man is the ground. (Luke viii. 15. Heb. vi. 7.) The cares, riches, and pleasures of life 
are the thorns. (Luke viii. 14. Heb. vi. 8.) The preparation of the heart by repentance 
is ploughing and breaking up the fallow ground. (Hos. x. 12.) Death, which cuts down 
the fairest flowers of the field, is a mower. (Psal. xc. 6.) The minister, who serves under 
God in his husbandry, is the Jabowrer. (Matt. ix. 37, 38. 1 Cor. iii. 9.) The wicked are 
stubble. (Isa. xlvii. 14.) And the temptations and trials of the godly are the sifting of the 
wheat. (Luke xxii. 31.) ! 


III. Sacred Topics, that is to say, Religion, and Things connected 
with it, furnished many images to the sacred writers. 


Numerous and diversified sacred rites were enjoined to the Israelites 
by Moses, and their religious worship was conducted with great pomp 
and splendour. 


Thus, the images derived from the temple and its magnificent service chiefly serve to 
denote the glory of the Christian church, the excellency of its worship, God’s favour 
towards it, and his constant presence with it: the prophets speaking to the Jews in terms 
accommodated to their own ideas, as in Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26. compared with Heb. viii. 10. 
Further, much of the Jewish law is employed in discriminating between things clean and 
unclean; in removing and making atonement for things polluted or proscribed; and 
under these ceremonies, as under a veil or covering, a meaning the most important and 


1 A Key to the Language of Prophecy, by the Rev. W. Jones, (Works, vol. v. p.282.) 
See also'a Concise Dictionary of the Symbolical Language of Prophecy in the Appendix 
to Vol. IV. 
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sacred is concealed, as would appear from the nature of them, even if we had not other 
clear and explicit authority for this opinion, Among the rest are certain diseases and in- 
firmities of the body, and some customs in themselves evidently indifferent ; these, on a 
cursory view, seem light and trivial; but, when the reasons of them are properly inyesti- 
gated, they are found to be of considerable importance. We are not to wonder, then, if 
the sacred poets have recourse to these topics for imagery, even on the most momentous 
occasions ; as when they display the universal depravity of the human heart, (Isa. Ixiy. 6.) 
or upbraid their own people for the corruptness of their manners, (Isa. i. 5, 6.16. Ezek. 
xxxvi. 17.) or when they deplore the abject state of the virgin, the daughter of Sion, pol- 
luted and exposed. (Lam. i. 8, 9. 17. andii.) If we consider these metaphors, without 
any reference to the religion of their authors, they will doubtless appear in some degree 
disgusting and inelegant ; but if we, refer them to their genuine source, the peculiar rites 
of the Hebrews, they will not be found wanting either in force or dignity. 

The pontifical vestments, which were extremely splendid, suggested a variety of images 
expressive of the glory both of the Jewish and Christian church. We have an instance of 
this in Ezek. xvi. 10, 13. 18. and particularly in the following passage of the evangelical 
prophet : — - 

I will greatly rejoice in ΦΕΡΗΟΨΑΗ : 
My soul shall exult in my God, 
For he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, 
He hath covered me with the mantle of righteousness ; 
As the bridegroom decketh himself with a priestly crown ; 
And as the bride adorneth herself with her costly jewels. 
Isa. Ixi. 10. 

In this verse, the elegant Isaiah is describing, in his peculiar and magnificent manner, 
the exultation and glory of the church, after her triumphal restoration. Pursuing the 
allusion, he decorates her with the vestments of salvation, and clothes her in the robe of 
righteousness: he afterwards compares the church to a bridegroom dressed for the mar- 
riage, to which comparison incredible dignity is added by the word Ikohen, a metaphor 
plainly taken from the priests’ apparel, the force of which, therefore, no modern language 
can express. No imagery, Bishop Lowth further remarks, which the Hebrew writers 
could employ, was equally adapted with this to the display (as far as human powers can 
conceive or depict the subject) of the infinite majesty of God. Jrnovan is, therefore, in- 
troduced by the Psalmist as clothed with glory and with strength, (Psal. xciii. 1.) and he is 
girded with power, (Psal. xv. 6.) which are the very terms appropriated to the description 
of the dress and ornaments of the priests. The epistle to the Hebrews is an admirable 
comment on many parts of the Mosaic ritual. 


IV. The Hebrews derived many of their Metaphors from Sacred 
History. 

Thus, as the devastation of the land of Israel is frequently represented 
by the restoration of antient chaos, (as in Jer. iv. 23—26. Isa. xxxiv. 4. 
11. and Joel iii. 15, 16.) so the same event is sometimes expressed in 
metaphors suggested by the universal deluge (as in Isa. xxiv. 1. 18—20.), 
and also from the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. (Isa. xxxiv. 9.) 
See also Psal. xi. 6. . 

The departure of the Israelites from Egypt, while it affords materials 
for many magnificent descriptions, is commonly applied in a metapho- 
rical manner, to represent other great deliverances: as in Isa. xi. 15, 16. 
xliii. 16—-19. xlviii. 21. and li. 10. But the figurative application of the 
history of the Exodus is much plainer in the New Testament. There 
we see Zacharias, in his prophetical hymn, on occasion of the birth of 
John the Baptist, celebrating the blessings of the Christian redemption 
in terms borrowed from the past redemption of Israel out of Egypt.! 

Lastly, when Jehovah is described as coming to execute judgment, to 
deliver the pious, and to destroy his enemies, or in any manner to display 
his divine power upon earth, the description is embellished from that 
tremendous scene which was exhibited on Mount Sinai? at the delivery 


| This interesting and important topic is well illustrated in the “Lectures on the 
Figurative Language of Scripture,” Lect. vi. —Jones’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 92—-100, 
2 See Exod. xix. 16,18. Deut. iy. 11, 12. 
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of the law. Two sublime examples of this sort, to mention no more, 
occur in Psal. xviii.’7—15. and Mic. i. 3, 4.1 


SECTION IV. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE ALLEGORIES. 


I. The Allegory defined. — Different Species of Allegory. —11. Rules Sor 
the Interpretation of Scripture Allegories. 


ANOTHER branch of the figurative language of Scripture is the 
Allegory; which, under the literal sense of the words, conceals a 
foreign or distant meaning. Of this species of figure Bishop Lowth? 
has three kinds, viz. 

1. The ALLEGorRy?® properly so called, and which he terms a con- 
tinued metaphor ; — 

2. The ParaBLr, or similitude, which is discussed in the follow- 
ing section ; — and, 

8. The Mysricat ALLEGory, in which a double meaning is 
couched under the same words, or when the same prediction, accord- 
ing as it is differently interpreted, relates to different events, distant 
in time, and distinct in their nature. 

The Mystical Allegory differs from the two first-mentioned species 
in the nature of its materials; it being allowable in the former to 
make use of imagery from different objects, while the mystical alle- 
gory is exclusively derived from things sacred. There is likewise 
this further distinction, that in those other forms of allegory, the 
exterior or ostensible imagery is fiction only ; the truth lies altogether 
in the interior or remote sense, which is veiled as it were under this 
thin and pellucid covering. But, in the mystical allegory, each idea 
is equally agreeable to truth. The exterior or ostensible image is 
not a shadowy colouring of the interior sense, but is in itself a reality ; 
and, although it sustains another character, it does not wholly lay 
aside its own. As, however, the interpretation of the mystical and 
typical parts of Scripture is treated of in a subsequent part of this 


! The learned Professor Michaelis, in his additions to Bishop Lowth’s ninth lecture, 
has endeavoured to prove that the sacred writers drew largely from poetic fable, which 
they derived from the Egyptians, in common with the Greeks and Romans. As it respects 
the Jatter, his argument is convincing and satisfactory; but with regard to the Hebrews, 
as it depends chiefly on his own Latin versions, which (the excellent English translator of 
the Bishop’s lectures remarks) are by no means so faithful to the original as our common 
version, his point does not appear to be demonstrated. On this account the present brief 
notice of Michaelis’s hypothesis may be deemed sufficient: it is, however, adopted by 
Bauer in his Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 209, 210. 

2 Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, vol. i. lect. x. and xxi. 

5 Αλληγώρια or Allegory is derived from aAdAo ayoperta: i. 6. a different thing is said 
from that which is meant. It differs from a metaphor, in that it is not confined to a word, 
but extends to a whole thought, or, it may be, to several thoughts. An allegory may be 
expressed moreover by pictures, by actions, as in Ezek. iii, iv. y. and Luke xxii. 36. — or 
by any significant thing. $ 
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volume! we shall, in the present section, direct our attention to the 
allegory, properly and strictly so called. 

As every such allegory is a representation of real matters of fact 
under feigned names and feigned characters, it must be subjected to 
a two-fold examination. ‘ We must first examine the immediate 
representation, and then consider what other representation it was 
intended to excite. Now, in most allegories the immediate repre- 
sentation is made in the form of a narrative; and since it is the ob- 
ject of an allegory to convey a moral, not an historical truth, the 
narrative itself is commonly fictitious. The immediate representation 
is of no further value, than as it leads to the ultimate representation. 
It is the application or moral of the allegory which constitutes its 
worth.”? In the investigation, then, of an allegory, the following 
rules may assist us to determine its ultimate meaning ; — 

I. Allegorical Senses of Scripture are not to be sought for, where the 
literal sense is plain and obvious. 


This rule is of the greatest importance ; from not attending to it, the 
antient Jews, as the Therapeutz, the author of the book of Wisdom, 
Josephus, and Philo, and, in imitation of them, Origen? and many of 
the fathers, (whose example has also been followed by some modern 
expositors,) have respectively turned even historical passages of Scrip- 
ture into allegories, together with such other passages as already had a 
proper and literal sense. Hence many ridiculous interpretations have 
been imposed on passages of Scripture, the proper moral sense of which 
has been either greatly enervated, or entirely frittered away, by such 
misnamed spiritual expositions. 


Il. The proper or literal meaning of the Words must be ascertained, 
before we attempt to explain an Allegory. 


For this purpose, the primary word itself must first be ascertained, and its force ex- 
pressed, by an appropriate literal word ; and to this sense all the other figurative words of 
the passage should be referred, and explained agreeably to it. The primary word in an 
allegory is that, which contains the foundation and reason why the passage under con- 
sideration is expressed by that particular image: and such primary word is to be ascer- 
tained both from the scope as well as from the explanation which may be subjoined, and 
also from the subject or thing itself which is treated of. Thusin 1 Cor. v. 6—8. the Apostle 
speaks of leaven in such a manner, that the whole of that passage contains an earnest 
exhortation to a holy life; for the context shows that the design of the allegorical admo- 
nition was, that the Corinthians should not be tainted with wickedness and depravity of 
life. ‘The occasion of the allegory was their admittance of an incestuous person into the 
church at Corinth. Now, as the Apostle says, Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump ? and accommodates the remaining sentence of the passage to the same 
image, the consideration of the primary word will readily lead us to this sense: one man 

may be injurious to the whole congregation by his corrupt example. St. Paul further 
adds an explanation of his meaning, when he says, Let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, &c. Here the meaning of eoprafew 
(keep the feast) is not to celebrate the festival of the passover as it literally means, but 
to serve and worship God in Christ ; in other words, to be a sincere Christian, andin such 
a manner that, being cleansed from all former sins, we should serve and worship God in 


! See Chapter III. infra, on the Mystical and Typical Interpretations of Scripture ; 
and Chapter IV. Section III. on the Double Sense of Prophecy. 

2 Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, partiii. p. 80. The seventeenth and eighteenth lectures, 
in which the subject of figurative interpretation is ably discussed at considerable length, are 
particularly worthy of perusal. 

5. Dr. A. Clarke (note on Exod, i, 22.) has given a curious specimen of Origen’s mode 
of allegorising, to which the reader is referred on account of its length. 
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true holiness. ἢ In like manner we are to underetand the expression, destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up. (John ii, 19.) The primary word temple must be 


changed into a proper or literal one, namely, the body of Christ, as the evangelical history 
suggests; and to this the rest of the passage must be referred. 


Ill. The Design of the whole Allegory must be investigated. 
The consideration of this rule will embrace a variety of particulars. 


1. In investigating the Design of an Allegory, the conTExtT is first to 
be examined and considered”, by comparing the preceding and subsequent 
parts of the discourse. 


In 2 Tim. ii. 20. we read thus: In a great house there are not only vessels of gold and 
silver, bué also of wood and of earth; and some to honour and some to dishonour. Now, 
since the Apostle did not intend to say what these words literally mean of themselves, it 
is evident that he employed an allegory, the design of which is to be ascertained by the 
aid of the context. In the preceding verses, 15. and 16., he had exhorted Timothy to 
study to show himself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth, and to shun vain and profane babblings. Hence it 
appears that Saint Paul was speaking of the qualifications of a teacher. The great house 
then, in which are vessels of several kinds, will signify the Christian church, in which 
are various teachers, and of different value. In the following verses, 21. and 22., Timothy 
is exhorted to avoid novel doctrines, to separate himself from false teachers, and to 
make himself a vessel fitted for the master’s use, prepared for every good work. Here, 
again, the Apostle is not speaking literally of household goods, but of teachers. The 
design of the allegory, therefore, in the passage above cited, is. to intimate, that, as in a 
great house there is a variety of utensils, some of a more precious and others of a coarser 
material, so in the church of God, which is the house of God, there are teachers of different 
characters and capacities. Some of them, being faithful, are employed in the honourable 
work of leading men in the paths of truth and piety ; while others, being unfaithful, are 
permitted to follow the dishenourable occupation of seducing those who love error, that 
the approved may be made manifest. 


2. The occasion which gave rise to the Allegory, and which is indicated 
by the context, is also to be considered. 


Thus, in the Gospels, we meet with numerous instances of persons who asked ques- 
tions of our Saviour, or who entertained erroneous notions: an allegory is delivered by 
way of reply, to correct the error, and at the same time to instruct the inquirer. In 
John vi. 25—65. many things are announced relative to the eating of bread: these are 
to be understood of spiritual food, the doctrines of Christ, which are to be received for 
the same purpose as we take food, namely, that we may be nourished and supported. The 
occasion of this allegorical mode of speaking is related in verse 31. Our fathers, said the 
Jews, did eat manna in the desert, as it is wrilten, He gave them bread from heaven to eat. 
I, says Christ, am the living bread, which cometh down from heaven. ‘The meaning of the 
whole evidently is, that by eating the flesh of Christ we are to understand the same idea 
as is implied in eating bread, namely to derive support from it. The argument of our 
Lord, then, may be thus expressed; — “The manna which our fathers did eat in the 
wilderness, could only preserve a mortal life. That is the true bread of life which 
qualifies every one who eats it for everlasting happiness. I call myself this bread, not 
only on account of my doctrine, which purifies the soul, and fits it for a state of happi- 
ness, but also because I shall give my own life to procure the life of the world.”’ 


1 Mr. Gilpin has given the following lucid exposition of this, in some respects, difficult 
passage: — “ I hear,’’ says the Apostle to the Corinthians, that there hath been practised 
among you a very enormous kind of wickedness, which is not heard of even among Gen- 
tiles — that one of you hath had connection with his father’s wife ; and that others, instead 
of making it a cause of general mourning, and separating themselves from so vile a person, 
seem rather to defend him in his wickedness. — Though absent, I take upon me, through 
the authority of the Holy Ghost, to decide in this matter. I command, therefore, that, on 
receipt of this epistle, you gather the congregation together, and in the name of Jesus 
Christ solemnly expel this person from your communion; that he may see the heinousness 
of his sin, and after a sincere repentance be restored to God’s favour. — Your defending 
him in his wickedness is an immediate step towards being corrupted yourselves. You are 
under a necessity, therefore, on your own account, to remove this pernicious example. 
Consider your blessed Saviour’s death, and preserve yourselves as free as possible from sin, 
which was the cause of 10. See the New Testament, vol. ii, p. 165. 

2 Qn the investigation of the context, see pp. 318—324. supra. 
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3. As the context frequently indicates the meaning of an Allegory, so 
likewise its scopE and INTERPRETATION are frequently pointed out by some 
explanation that is subjoined. 


In Luke v. 29. it is related that our Lord sat down to eat with publicans and sinners. 
When questioned by the Pharisees for this conduct, he replied, They that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick: and added the following explanation —I am not 
come to call the righteous, those who arrogantly presume themselves to be such, but sinners 
to repentance. ‘The scope, occasion, and explanation being severally known, the meaning 
of the allegory becomes evident. Sometimes, however, this explanation of an allegory 
is conveyed [η΄ ἃ single word, as in 1 Thess. v. 8. Here we are commanded to’put on a 
breast-plate and helmet; it is added, by way of exposition, the breast-plate of faith and 
love, and the helmet of hope. The sense of the figure is—Prepare yourself for your 
spiritual warfare with faith, love, and hope, lest you suffer loss, 


4. Sometimes the Allegory proposed is explained in its several parts by 
the person speaking. 

Thus, in Eph, vi. 11—19. many things are said of the Christian’s armour; and the 
girdle, breast-plate, greaves, shield, and sword, are distinctly specified. That these terms » 
are allegorical is evident. In the tenth verse the exhortation, to be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might, precedes: in the eleventh and following verses the apostle 
explains what he intended to be understood, in its several parts: thus, the sword is the 
word of God, the girdle is integrity, the shield is faith, &c. In such passages as this, 
an explanation is desirable, otherwise the allegory it contains could not be interpreted 
upon any certain principle. 


5. Sometimes also the conrexT incidentally presents some proper word> 
by which the meaning of the whole allegory may be discerned. 


In John xii, 35. our Lord says — Yet a little a while is the light with you. A single 
proper word is almost immediately subjoined — believe in the light. (Verse 36.) Hence 
it appears that by light is meant himself, the divine teacher: it is equally plain that to 
continue in darkness means to continue in ignorance. Another instance occurs in 
Matt. v. 14. Ye are the light of the world: a city that is set on an hill cannot be hid, &c. It 
is afterwards subjoined, that men may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven. rom this expression, good works, which is the key to the whole passage, 
we perceive that our Lord’s discourse treats of that example of a holy life and conyers- 
ation, which it is the duty of Christians to set before others. 


IV. In the Explanation of an Allegorical Passage, Historical Cir- 
cumstances should be consulted. 


For it sometimes happens that history alone can throw any light on 
the passage. 


1. Thus,in John xxi. 18. the evangelist evidently refers us to history for an explanation. 
Our Lord is there represented as saying to Peter — When thow wast young thow girdedst 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest: but, when thow shalt be old, thow shalt stretch 
forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thow wouldest not. This, 
adds the historian, spake he signifying by what death he should glorify God, Now there is 
nothing related in the New Testament which can afford any clue to this passage: but, if 
we consult ecclesiastical history, we shall find that Peter suffered a violent death; and 
thus every sentence becomes clear. 

2. So, in Matt. xiii, 31—34. the kingdom of God is likened unto a grain of mustard 
seed which gradually springs up and becomes a large plant ; and also to leaven, which gra- 
dudily ferments the whole mass, into which it is put. History shows that the church of 
Christ has arisen from small beginnings, and is spreading itself through the earth. 

8. In Prov. v. 15—18. we have the following beautiful allegory : — Drink waters out 
of thine own cistern, and running waters out of thine own well. Let thy fountains be dis- 
persed abroad, and rivers of waters in the streets. Let them be only thine own, and not 
strangers with thee. Let thy fountain be blessed, and rejoice with the wife of thy youth. 
That this passage is allegorical, is evident from the same figure being continued through 
several sentences and verses. Its sense is to be investigated both according to the oriental 
mode of speaking, (for the inhabitants of the East, who draw most of their metaphors from 
-natural objects, are-aceustomed to compare their wives to a cistern or pool, whence rivers 

«flow,) and also from the proper words subjoined towards the close, rejoice with the wife of 
thy youth; as likewise from the series of the discourse, since the author of the Book of 
roverbs, in the beginning of this chapter, is dissuading from illicit intercourse. From 
‘these circumstances collectively considered, the sense of the allegory plainly is that no 
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man should follow strange women, but live content with the wife whom he _ hath es- 
poused : lest, influenced by his example, she should deviate from the path of virtue. 

V. The Nature of the Thing spoken of ts also to be considered in 
the Exposition of an Allegory. 


It is necessary that the nature of the thing should be considered, in 
order that the tendency of every comparison may appear, and also the 
literal meaning which is concealed under the figurative expressions. 

1. Thus in Matt. v. 13. we read, Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted ? It is thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast out, and 
to be trodden under foot of men. Now, what is the meaning of this admonition ὃ What is 
the primary word? Salt. But with what proper word can it be interpreted? Here the 
nature of the thing is to be consulted, which shows that it is the property of salt to render 
food savoury, as well as to correct the taste: hence it is clear in what sense the disciples 
are said to be the salé of the earth ; for they were teachers by whom some were corrected 
and made better. The general meaning of the passage is; — Ye, who embrace my re- 
ligion, like salt shall purify the world; but ye must first be pure yourselves. 

2. In Luke v. 56. the following passage occurs: No man putteth a piece of a new gar- 
ment upon an old ; if otherwise, then both the new maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken 
out of the new agreeth not with the old. Nothing is adduced by way of explanation; ina 
preceding verse the Pharisees had asked Christ why his disciples did not fast, but lived 
more cheerfully than those of John. Our Saviour replied in the words above cited; no- 
thing, then, can lead us to understand the passage but the nature of the subject. Now, in 
common life we know that no one voluntarily and readily acts indisereetly, or in an un- 
becoming manncr. ‘Therefore, says Christ, since no one in common life acts thus indis+ 
creetly, neither do I require my disciples to do so, since there is no need for them to 
undergo such austerities. The time will come (verse 35.) when they will fare hardly 
enough ; then they will have sufficient trials. At present neither circumstances, time, 
nor place require it ; things must be accommodated to circumstances. The passage being 
thus considered, the meaning of the allegory becomes very evident. 

VI. Comparison is not to be extended to all the Circumstances of the 
Allegory. 

«Thus, in the parable of the good Samaritan, the point to be illus- 
trated is, the extent of the duty of beneficence. Most of the circumstances 
in the parable go to make up merely the verisimilitude of the narration, 
so that it may give pleasure to him who hears or reads it. But how 
differently does the whole appear, when it comes to be interpreted by 
an allegoriser of the mystic schools! The man going down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho is Adam wandering in the wilderness of this world; the 
thieves, who robbed and wounded him, are evil spirits; the priest, who 
passed by without relieving him, is the Levitical Law; the Levite is good 
works; the good Samaritan is Christ; the oil and wine are grace, &c. 
What may not a parable be made to mean, if imagination is to supply the 
place of reason and philology? And what riddle or oracle of Delphos 
could be more equivocal, or of more multifarious significancy, than the 
Bible, if such exegesis be admissible? It is a miserable excuse, which 
interpreters make for themselves, that they render the Scriptures more 
edifying and significant by interpreting them in this manner. And are 
the Scriptures then to be made more significant than God has made them ? 
Or to be mended by the skill of the’interpreter so as to become more 
edifying than the Holy Spirit has made them? If there be a semblance 
of piety in such interpretations, a semblance is al]. Real piety and hu- 
mility appear to advantange in receiving the Scriptures as they are, and 
expounding them as simply and skilfully as the rules of language will 
render practicable, rather than by attempting to amend and improve the 
revelation which God has made.” ! αι co atveerd - cextracy Loy bug 

Shih 

! Professor Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, translated from the Latin of Ernesti, 2« bel. 

p- 80. Andoyer (North America), 1822. 12mo, Roy 
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VII. We must not explain one Part literally, and another Part 
Jiguratively. 

Thus, the whole of 1 Cor. ili. 9—13. is allegorical : a comparison is 
there instituted between the office of a teacher of religion, and that of 
a builder. Hence a Christian congregation is termed a building ; its 
ministers are the architects, some of whom lay the foundation on which 
others build; some erect a superstructure of gold and silver; others of 
wood, hay, and stubble. The sense concealed under the allegory is 
apparent : a Christian congregation is instructed by teachers, some of 
whom communicate the first principles, others impart further knowledge ; 
some deliver good and useful things (¢he truth) while others deliver use- 
less things (erroneous doctrines, such as at that time prevailed in the 
Corinthian church). That day (the great day of judgment) will declare 
what superstructure a man has raised; that is, whether what he has 
taught be good or bad. And as fire is the test of gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble, so the great day will be the test of every 
man’s work, Though the whole of this passage is obvioustly allegorical, 
yet it is understood literally by the church of Rome, who has erected 
upon it her doctrine of the fire of purgatory. How contrary this doc- 
trine is to every rule of right interpretation, is too plain to require any 
exposition. ! 

It falls not within the plan of this work to enumerate all the 
allegories occurring in the Sacred Writings; some have been inci- 
dentally mentioned in the present section; yet, before we proceed to 
other topics, we cannot but notice the admirable allegorical deline- 
ation of old age by Solomon, Eccl. xii. 2—6. It is, perhaps, one of 
the finest allegories in the Old Testament ; the inconveniences of 
increasing years, the debility of mind and body, the torpor of the 
senses, are expressed most learnedly and elegantly indeed, but with 
some degree of obscurity, by different images derived from nature 
and common life; for by this enigmatical composition, Solomon, 
after the manner of the oriental sages, intended to put to trial the 
acuteness of his readers. It has on this account afforded much ex- 
ercise to the ingenuity of the learned; many of whom have differ- 
ently, it is true, but with much learning and penetration, explained 
the passage. 

There is also in Isaiah (xxviii. 23—29.) an allegory, which, with 
no less elegance of imagery, is perhaps more simple and regular, as 
well as more just and complete in the colouring, than any of those 
above cited. In the passage referred to, the prophet is examining 
the design and manner of the divine judgments, and is inculcating 
the principle, that God adopts different modes of acting in the chas- 
tisement of the wicked, but that the most perfect wisdom it conspi- 
cuous in all; that he will, as before urged, “ exact judgment by the 
line, and righteousness by the plummet ;” that he ponders, with the 
most minute attention, the distinctions of times, characters, and cir- 
cumstances, as well as every motive to lenity or severity. ΑἹ] this 
is expressed in a continued allegory, the imagery of which is taken 


1 Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 221—226. Ernesti, Inst. Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 110, 111. 
Mori Acroases in Ernesti, tom. i. pp. $301—313. Glassii Phil. Sac, lib. ii. pp. 1294— 
13804. Ramiresii de Prado, Pentecontarchus, ce. 28. apud Fabricii Observationes Se- 
lect, pp.173—179. J. E. Pfeiffer, Institutiones Herm, Sacr. pp. 740—753. 
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from the employments of agriculture and threshing, and is admirably 
adapted to the purpose. ὦ 


΄ 


SECTION V. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 


I. Nature of a ΤΡαγαθδίο. --- 11. Antiquity of this Mode of Instruction. — 
Ill. Rules for the Interpretation of Parables. —IV. Parables, why used 
by Jesus Christ. —V. Remarks on the distinguishing Excellencies of 
Christ's Parables, compared with the most celebrated Fables of Antiquity. 


IT. A Paraste (Παραθδολη, from παραδαλλειν, to compare together ?,) 
is a similitude taken from natural things in order to instruct us in 
things spiritual. The word, however, is variously used in the Scrip- 
tures, to denote a proverb or short saying, (Luke iv. 23.) a famous or 
received saying (1 Sam.x.12.° Ezek. xviii. 2.); a thing gravely 
spoken, and comprehending important matters in a few words (Job 
xxvil. 1. Numb. xxiil.7. 18. xxiv. 3.15. Psal. xlix. 4. and Ixxviii. 2.) 
a thing darkly or figuratively expressed (Ezek. xx. 49. Matt. xv. 15.); 
a visible type or emblem, representing something different from and be- 
yond itself (Heb. ix. 9. and xi. 19. Gr.) a special instruction (Luke 
xiv. 7.); and a sémzlztude or comparison. (Matt. xxiv.32. Mark iii. 23.*) 

According to Bishop Lowth, a parable is that kind of allegory 
which consists of a continued narration of a fictitious event, applied 
by way of simile to the illustration of some important truth. By the 
Greeks, allegories were called aiva: or apologues, and by the Romans 
JSabule or fubles’; and the writings of the Phrygian sage, or those 
composed in imitation of him, have acquired the greatest celebrity. 
Nor did our Saviour himself disdain to adopt the same method of 
instruction ; of whose parables it is doubtful whether they excel most 
in wisdom and utility, or in sweetness, elegance, and perspicuity. 
As the appellation of PARABLE has been applied to his discourses of 
this kind, the term is now restricted from its former extensive signi- 
fication to a more confined sense. ‘This species of composition also 


. 
3 


1 Lowth’s Przlectiones, No. 10. or vol.i. p. 220. of Dr. Gregory’s translation. 

2 A verbo παραθαλλειν, quod significat conferre, comparare, assimilare (cf. Mare. iy. 30.) 
ductum est nomen παραθολης ; quod similitudinem, collationem Quinctilianus (Inst. Or. 
lv. c. 11.5 1. viii. c, 3. pp. 298. 802. 470.) interpretatur, Seneca (Ep. lix.) imaginem. 
Itaque collatio, sive, ut Ciceronis (1. 1. de Invent. c. 30.) definitione utamur, oratio, rem 
cum re ex similitudine conferens, Greco nomine parabola appellatur. Eo sensu Christus 
(Mare. iii. 23.) εν mapa6oAais locutus dicitur, quando per varias similitudines (v. 24— 
27.) probavit se non Satanz ope, sed altiore virtute demonia ejicere. G. C. Storr, De 
Parabolis Christi, in Opusc. Academic. vol.i. p.89. The whole disquisition, to which 
this section is largely indebted, is well worthy of perusal. See also Rambach, Institu- 
tiones Hermeneut. p. 187. et seq.; J. E. Pfeiffer’s Instit. Hermeneut. Sacr. pp.753— 
773. ; and Chladenius’s Institutiones Exegetica, p. 190. et seq. 

3 In this and the other references to the Old Testament in the above paragraph, the 
original is 90 (masuat), a parable. ς 

4 Glassii Phil. Sacr. lib, ii. pp. 1304—1306. ed Dathii. Parkhurst and Schleusner in 
voce παραβολή. 

5 Storr, Opusc. Acad, vol. i. p. 89. et seq. 
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occurs very frequently in the prophetic poetry, and particularly in 
that of Ezekiel. 

II. The use of parables is of very great antiquity. In the early 
ages of the world, when the art of reasening was little known, and 
the minds of men were not accustomed to nice and curious specu- 
lations, we find that the most antient mode of instruction was by 
parable and fable: its advantages, indeed, are many and obvious. 
It has been remarked by an acute observer of men and morals, that 
“ little reaches the understanding of the mass but through the me- 
dium of the senses. ‘Their minds are not fitted for the reception 
of abstract truth. Dry argumentative instruction, therefore, is not 
proportioned to their capacity: the faculty, by which a right con- 
clusion is drawn, is in them the most defective; they rather feel 
strongly than judge accurately: and their feelings are awakened by 
the impression made on their senses.” ! Hence, instruction by way 
of parable is naturally adapted to engage attention; it is easily com- 
prehended, and suited to the meanest capacity; and while it opens 
the doctrine which it professes to conceal, it gives no alarm to our 
prejudices and passions; it communicates unwelcome truths in the 
least disagreeable manner; points out mistakes, and insinuates re- 
proof with less offence and with ereater efficacy than undisguised 
contradiction and open rebuke. Of this description, we may remark, 
are the parables related by Nathan to David (2 Sam. xti. 1—9.), 
and by the woman of Tekoah to the same monarch. (2 Sam. xiv. 
1—13.) ‘The New Testament abounds with similar examples. “ By 
laying hold on the imagination, parable insinuates itself into the af- 
fections ; aud by the intercommunication of the faculties, the under- 
standing is made to apprehend the truth which was proposed to the 
fancy.” ° Ina word, this kind of instruction seizes us by surprise, 
and carries with it a force and conviction which are almost irresist- 
ible, It is no wonder, therefore, that parables were made the vehicle 
of national instruction in the most early times; that the prophets, 
especially Ezekiel, availed themselves of the same impressive mode 
of conveying instruction or reproof; and that our Lord, following 
the same example, also adopted it for the same important purposes. 

III. Although a parable has some things in common with an al- 
legory, so that the same rules which apply to the latter are in some 
degree applicable to the former; yet, from its peculiar nature, it be- 
comes necessary to consider the parable by itself, in order that we 
may understand and interpret it aright. 

1. The first excellence of a parable is, that it turns upon an image well 
known and applicable to the subject, the meaning of which is clear and de- 
Jinite : for this circumstance will give it that perspicuity which is essential 
to every species of allegory. 


How clearly this rule applies to the parables of our Lord, is obvious to every reader 
of the New Testament. It may suflice to mention his parable of the Zen Virgins (Matt. 
xxv. 1—13.), which is a plain allusion to those things which were common at the Jewish 
marriages in those days: the whole parable, indeed, is made up of the rites used by the 
Orientals, as well as by the Roman people, at their nuptials; and all the particulars re- 
lated in it were such as were commonly known to the Jews, because they were every day 

. practised by some of them. In like manner the parables of the lamp (Luke viii. 16.), 


' Mrs. More’s Christian Morals, vol. i, p. 106. 2 Tbid, p, 107. 
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of the sower and the seed, of the tares, of the mustard seed, of the leaven, of the net cast 
into the sea, all of which are related in Matt. xiii. as well as of the howseholder that planted 
a vineyard, and let it out to husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 33—41.) are all representations of 
usual and common occurrences, and such as the generality of our Saviour’s hearers 
were daily conversant with, and they were, therefore, selected by him as being the most 
interesting and affecting. 

If the parables of the sacred prophets be examined by this rule, they will not appear 
deficient ; being in general fuunded upon such imagery as is frequently used ; and simi- 
larly applied by way of metaphor and comparison in Hebrew poetry. Examples of this 
kind occur in the deceitful vineyard (Isa. v. 1—7.), and in the useless vine which is given 
to the fire (Ezek. xv. and xix. 1O—14.) ; for, under this imagery, the ungrateful people 
of God are more than once described. Similar instances of opposite comparison present 
themselves in the parable of the lion’s whelps falling into the pit (Ezek. xix. 1—9.) in 
which is displayed the captivity of the Jewish princes; and also in that of the fair, lofty, 
and flourishing cedar of Lebanon (Ezek. xxxi. 3—17.), which once raised its head to the 
clouds, at length cut down and neglected : — thus exhibiting, as in a picture, the prospe- 
rity and the fall of the king of Assyria. To these may be added one more example, 
namely, that in which the love of God towards his people, and their piety and fidelity to 
him, are expressed by an allusion to the solemn covenant of marriage. Ezekiel has pur- 
sued this image with uncommon freedom in two parables (Ezek. xvi. and xxiii.) ; and it 
has been alluded to by almost all the sacred poets. 


2. The image, however, must not only be apt and familiar, but must 
also be elegant and beautiful in itself, and all its parts must be perspicuous 
and pertinent ; since it 1s the purpose of a parable, and especially of a 
poetic parable, not only to explain more perfectly some proposition, but 
Srequently to give it animation and splendour. 


Of all these excellencies there cannot be more perfect examples than the parables which 
have just been specified: to which we may add the well-known parables of Jotham 
(Judges ix. 7—15.), of Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 1—14.), and of the woman of Tekoah. 
(2 Sam. xiv. 4—7.) The admirably devised parable of Nathan is perhaps one of the 
finest specimens of the genuine pathetic style that can be found in the Old Testament ; 
and David’s eager condemnation of the unsuspected offender at the same time displays 
a striking instance of the delusion of sin and the blindness of self-love. ‘ He, who had 
lived a whole year in the unrepented commission of one of the blackest crimes in the 
decalogue —and who, to secure to himself the object for which he had committed it, per- 
petrated another almost more heinous, and that with an hypocrisy suited to his character 
—he could in an instant denounce death on the imaginary offender for a fault com- 
paratively trifling.”’ — ‘ Seeing he saw not, and hearing, he heard not ;’’ he immediately 
saw the iniquity and barbarity of the rich man’s proceedings; his heart was in a moment 
fired with indignation at the thought of it; ‘* the vebemence of his resentment even over- 
stepped the limits of his natural justice, in decreeing a punishment disproportioned to the 
crime, while he remained dead to his own delinquency. A pointed parable instantly 
surprised him into the most bitter self-reproach. A direct accusation might have ine 
flamed him before he was thus prepared ; and in the one case he might have punished 
the accuser, by whom, in the other, he was brought into the deepest self-abasement. 
The prudent prophet did not rashly reproach the king with the crime, which he wished 
him to condemn; but placed the fault at such a distance, and in such a point of view, 
that he first procured his impartial judgment, and afterwards his self-condemnation : —an 
important lesson, not only to the offender, but also to the reprover.”’ ! 


3. Every parable is composed of three parts; 1. The sensible simili- 
tude, which has variously been termed the dark and the protasis, and 
consists in its literal sense ;—2. The explanation or mystical sense, also 
termed the apodosis and the sap or fruit, or the thing signified by the 
similitude proposed. This is frequently not expressed: for though our 
Saviour sometimes condescended to unveil the hidden sense, by dis- 
closing the moral meaning of his parables (as in Matt. xiii. 3—8. 18—23, 
compared with Luke viii. 4—15. and Matt. xiii. 24—30. 36—43.) ; yet he 
usually left tlie application to those whom he designed to instruct by his 
doctrine. Of this description are the parables of the grain of mustard 
seed, of leaven, of the hidden treasure, and the pearl of great price 


1 Mrs, More’s Christian Morals, vol. i. p. 108. 
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(Matt. xiii. 31—33. 44—46.), between which and the kingdom of heaven 
‘a comparison is instituted, the mystical sense of which is to be sought in 
the similitudes themselves. 3. The third constituent part of a parable is 
the γοοέ or scope to which it tends. ! Ἢ 


4. For the right explanation and application of parables, their general 
scope and design must be ascertained. 


Where our Saviour has not himself interpreted a parable, its immediate scope and de- 
sign are to be sought with great attention ; this indeed will generally appear from the 
context, being either expressed at its commencement or at its conclusion ; or it is suf- 
ficiently evident from the occasion on which it was delivered. More particularly, the 
scope of a parable may be ascertained, 

(1.) From the clear declaration prefixed to it ; 

As in the parable of the rich glutton (Luke xii. 16—2ZO.), which is prefaced by the fol- 
lowing caution in verse 15. Take heed and beware of covetousness, for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things which he possesseth. ‘Thus, in Luke xviii. 2—8. the 
parable of the unjust judge is preceded by this declaration, which plainly points out one 
of its senses: He spake a parable unto them, that men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint. And again, in verse 9. He spake this parable (of the Pharisee and publican, verse 
10—14.) unto certain which trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and despised others. 

(2.) From the declaration subjoined to a parable ; 

Thus our Saviour concludes the parable of the unmerciful creditor, who would not 
forgive his debtor the minutest portion of his debt, though much had been forgiven him 

(Matt. xviii. 23—35.), by the following explanation: — So likewise shall my heavenly 
Father do also unto you, if ye forgive not every one his brother their trespasses. Similar declar- 
ations are annexed to the parables of the wedding feast (Matt. xxv. 13. Luke xiv. 11.), 
of the rich glutton (Luke xii. 21.), and of the unjust steward. (Luke xvi. 9.) The pro- 
phetic writings will furnish similar instances: thus Isaiah (v. 1—7.) having delivered the 
parable of a vineyard — planted with the choicest vines, and cultivated with the utmost 
care, yet which produced only wild fruit— announces at its close, that by the vineyard 
were intended the Jews, and by the wild fruit their enormous wickedness, for which they 
deserved the severest judgments. Nathan, also, in the beautiful parable already cited, 
subjoined a declaration of its scope to the crinrinal sovereign. In the short parable, or 
apologue, communicated from Jehoash king of Israel to Amaziah king of Judah (2 Kings 
xiv. 9, 10.), the application of it to the latter is explicitly stated at its conclusion. 

(3.) Where no declaration is prefixed or subjoined to a parable, its scope must be collected 
from a consideration of the subject-matter, context, or the occasion on account of which the 
parable was delivered. 

Thus, in the parable of the barren fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6—9.), Jesus Christ has indi- 
cated nothing concerning its scope. But from the consideration of the context of his 
discourse, and of the occasion of the parable, we learn that it was designed to teach the 
Jews, that unless they repented within the space of time allotted to them by Infinite 
Mercy, severe punishments would await them, and their civil and religious polity be de- 
stroyed, The immediate occasion of the parable was, his disciples telling him of certain 

Galileans, who had come up to the temple at Jerusalem, to worship, and whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. On hearing this circumstance, Christ said, 
Suppose ye, that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because they suffered 
these things ? I tell you, nay: But except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Having 
repeated the last sentence a second time, he delivered the parable of the barren fig-tree. 

In like manner, to the parable of the prodigal son nothing is prefixed or subjoined ; 
but the relation occurs immediately after two others, in which it was declared that the 
return of penitent sinners affords joy in heaven. ‘This, however, is an important topic, 
and will require to be more particularly considered. From the observations already made 
on the general nature of parables, it will be easily perceived that the objects of our Lord’s 
parables were various ; such as the conveying either of instruction or reproof, the cor= 


1 In parabolis, si integre accipiantur, tria sunt; radix, cortex, et medulla sive fructus. 
Radix est scopus, in quem tendit parabola. Cortex est similitudo sensibilis, quae adhibe- 
tur, et swo sensu literali constat. Medulla seu fructus est sensus parabole mysticus, seu 
ipsa res ad quam parabole fit accommodatio, seu que per similitudinem propositam sig- 
nificatur. Glassii Philologia Sacra, lib. ii. parsi. tr. 2, sect. 5. canon 3. col. 488. 
(Lipsiw, 1725.) It is not a little remarkable that the nine very useful canons for the 
interpretation of parables, by Glassius, should be altogether omitted in Professor Dathe’s 
valuable edition of his work. 
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recting or preventing of errors; the instructing of men in the knowledge of some truths 
which could be viewed with advantage only at a distance, or of others, which would have 
startled them when plainly proposed. Further, there were truths which were necessary 
to be conveyed, respecting the establishment of his religion, and the conduct of his dis- 
ciples on occasion of that event. These subjects required to be touched with a delicate 
hand ; and a few instances will show that each of them was conducted with the highest 
grace and propriety. 

Thus, the worldly spirit of the Pharisees is delicately yet strikingly reproved in the 
parables of the rich man whose grounds brought forth plentifully (Luke xii. 15—21.) ; 
which was spoken to show the folly of covetousness, — of the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 
1.) to show the proper use of wealth, — and of the rich man and the beggar (Luke xvi. 
19—$1.), to show the danger of abusing it. — The selfishness and bigotry of the same 
sect, which characteristic in some degree applied to the whole Jewish nation, who “ trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and despised others,” are convicted in the parables 
of the Pharisee and the Publican praying in the temple, of the two sons commanded to 
work in the vineyard, of the guest who chose the highest seat at the table, of the lost sheep 
and money, of the prodigal son, and of the good Samaritan. In several of these parables 
the comparative merit of the Jew and Gentile world is justly though faintly stated, on pur- 
pose to abase the pride of the one and to exalt the humble hopes of the other. 

Another class of parables is designed to deliver some general lessons of wisdom and 
piety : such are the parables of the ten virgins and the talents, The parables of the sower 
and of the tares, and many of the lesser parables, are designed to show the nature and 
progress ef the Gospel dispensation, together with the opposition which would be made 
to it from the malice of Satan, and the folly and perverseness of mankind. With these 
are closely connected such parables as have for their object the rejection of the Jews, and 
the calling of the Gentiles: under this head are comprised the parables of the murmuring 
labourers, of the cruel and unjust husbandmen, the barren fig-tree, and the marriage-feast. 
By considering the occasions upon which these and other parables were delivered by the 
Redeemer of the world, we shall be enabled, not only to ascertain their scope and design, 
but also to perceive their wisdom, beauty, and propriety. 


5. Wherever the words of Jesus seem to be capable of different senses, we 
may with certainty conclude that to be the true one which lies most level to 
the apprehension of his auditors. ff! 4 4ncshing folly - 

Allowing for those figurative expressions which were so very frequent and familiar with 


them, and which, therefore, are no exceptions to this general rule, this necessary canon of 
interpretation, of all others, demands the most attention. 


6. As every parable has two senses, the LiTERAL or external, and the 
MYSTICAL or internal sense, the literal sense must be first explained, in order 
that the correspondence between it and the mystical sense may be the more 
readily perceived. 


For instance, ‘‘ the parable of the unforgiving servant represents, literally, that his lord 
forgave him a debt of ten thousand talents ; — mystically, or spiritually, that God remits 
to the penitent the punishment of innumerable offences. Literally, it states that this ser- 
vant, on his refusal to exercise forbearance towards his fellow-servant, was delivered over 
to the tormentors : mystically, that God will inflict the severest judgments on all who do 
not forgive others their trespasses. The unity of sense in both interpretations is easily 
perceptible! τ: whence it follows that every parable must be consistent throughout, and 
that the literal sense must not be confounded with the mystical sense. Hence also it fol- 
lows, that, since the scope and application of parables are the chief points to be regarded, 


7. It is not necessary, in the interpretation of parables, that we should 
anxiously insist upon every single word ; nor ought we to expect too curious 
an adaptation or accommodation of it in every part to the spiritual mean- 
ing inculcated by it ; for many circumstances are introduced into parables 
which are merely ornamental, and designed to make the similitude more 
pleasing and interesting. 

Inattention to this obvious rule has led many expositors into the most fanciful expian- 
ations : resemblances have been accumulated, which are for the most part futile, or at 
best of little use, and manifestly not included in the scope of the parable. Where, in- 
deed, circumstantial resemblances (though merely ornamental) will admit of an easy and 


1 Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, p, 236. 
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natural application, they are by no means to be overlooked; and it is worthy of remark, 
that in those parables which our Lord himself explained to his disciples, there are few, if 
any, of the circumstantial points left unapplied; but here great judgment is necessary 
neither to do too little, nor to attempt too much.! In the application, then, of tiis rule, 
there are two points to be considered ; 

(1.) Persons are not to be compared with persons, but things with things ; part is not to be 
compared with part, but the whole of the parable with itself. 

Thus, we read in Matt. xiii. 24. The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field: and in verse 45. The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a mer- 
chant man seeking goodly pearls, ‘The similitude here is not with the men, but with the 
seed and the pearl ; and the construction is to be the same as in verses $1. and 33., where 
the progress of the Gospel is compared to the grain of mustard-seed, and to leaven. 

(2.) In parables it is not necessary thal all ihe actions of men, mentioned in them, should 
be just actions, that is to say, morally just and honest. 

Yor instance, the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1—8.) is not proposed either to justify his 
dishonesty, or as an example to us in cheating his lord (for that is merely ornamental, and 
introduced to fill up the story); but as an example of his care and prudence, in providing 
for the future. From the conduct of this man, our Lord took occasion to point out the 
management of worldly men, as an example of attention to his followers in their spiritual 
affairs ; and at the same time added an impressive exhortation to make the things of this 
life subservient to their everlasting happiness ; assuring them, that if they did not use tem- 
poral blessings as they ought, they could never be qualified to receive spiritual blessings. 
So again, in Luke xii. 39. and Rev. iii. 3. the coming of Christ is compared to the coming 
of a thief, not in respect of theft, but of the sudden surprise. ‘ It is not necessary,” says 
a great master of eloquence, ‘ that there should be a perfect resemblance of one thing 
in all respects to another ; but it is necessary that a thing should bear a likeness to that 
with which it is compared.” 2 


8. Attention to historical circumstances, as well as an acquaintance with 
the nature and properties of the things whence the similitudes are taken, will 
essentially contribute to the interpretation of parables. 


(1.) Some of the parables related in the New Testament are supposed to be true his- 
tories: in the incidental circumstances of others, our Saviour evidently had a regard to 
historical propriety. Thus, the scene of that most beautiful and instructive parable of the 
good Samaritan (Luke x. 30—37.) is very appositely placed in that dangerous road which 
lay between Jerusalem and Jericho; no way being more frequented than this, both on ac- 
count of its leading to Perea, and especially because the classes or stations of the Priests 
and Levites were fixed at Jericho as well as at Jerusalem: and hence it is that a Priest 
and a Levite are mentioned as travelling this way.3 It further appears, that at this very 
time Judea in general was overrun by robbers, and that the road between Jericho and 
Jerusalem (in which our Lord represents this robbery to have been committed) was par- 
ticularly infested by banditti, whose depredations it favoured, as it lay through a dreary 
solitude. On account of these frequent robberies, we are informed by Jerome that it was 
called the Bloody Way.* 

(2.) Again, in the parable of a nobleman who went into a far country to receive for him- 
self a kingdom, and to return (Luke xix. 12.), our Lord alludes to a case, which, no long 
time before, had actually occurred in Judza, Those who, by hereditary succession, or by 
interest, had pretensions to the Jewish throne, travelled to Rome, in order to have it con- 
firmed to them. Herod the Great first went that long journey to obtain the kingdom of ἢ 
Judza from Antony, in which he succeeded: and having received the kingdom 5, he after- 
wards travelled from Judza to Rhodes, in order to obtain a confirmation of it from Czsar, 
in which he was equally successful.6 Archelaus, the son and successor of Herod, did the 
same; and to him our Lord most probably alluded. Every historical circumstance is 
beautifully interwoven by our Saviour in this instructive parable. 

(3.) Of the further benefit to be derived from history in the interpretation of parables, 
the similes in Matt. xiii. 31, 32. will afford a striking illustration: in these parables the 
progress of the Gospel is compared to a grain of mustard-seed, and to leaven; nothing is 
subjoined to these verses, by way of explanation. What then is their scope? Jesus Christ 
was desirous of accustoming his disciples to parabolic instruction: from this design, how- 


1 Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, p. 236, 

2 Non enim res tota toti rei necesse est similis sit; sed ad ipsum, ad quod conferetur, 
similitudinem habeat, oportet. Cicero ad Herennium, lib, iv. c. 48. tom. i. p. 122, edit. 
Bipont. 

3 Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loc. 4 Jerome, cited by Calmet, in loc. 

5 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib, xiv. c. xiv. 88 4, 5. 6 Tbid. lib. xv. ὁ. vi. §§ 6, 7. 
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ever, we cannot collect the sense of the parables; we have, therefore, no other resource but 
history. Since, then, Jesus Christ is speaking of the progress of the Christian church, we 
must consult ecclesiastical history, which informs us that, from small beginnings, the church 
of Christ has grown into a vast congregation, that is, spread over the whole world. In 
order, however, that we may enter fully into the meaning of this parable of our Lord, it 
may not be irrelevant to observe that in eastern countries the mustard-plant (or at least, a 
species of the ovam, which the orientals comprehended under that name,) attains a greater 
size than with us. It appears that the orientals were accustomed to give the denomination 
of trees to plants growing to the height of ten or twelve feet, and having branches in pro- 
portion.! To such a height the mustard-plant grows in Judza ; and its branches are so 
strong and well covered with leaves, as to afford shelter to the feathered tribe. Such is the 
image by which Jesus Christ represents the progress of his Gospel. The kingdom of heaven, 
said he, is like to a grain of mustard-seed — small and contemptible in its beginning ; which 
is indeed the least of all seeds, that is, of all those seeds, with which the Jews were then ac- 
quainted : for our Lord’s words are to be interpreted by popular use ; and we learn from 
Matt. xvii. 20. that, like a grain of mustard-seed was a proverbial expression to denote a small 
quantity :) but when it is grown, it becometh a tree,so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof. Under this simple and beautiful figure does Jesus Christ describe 
the admirable developement of his Gospel from its origin to its final consummation.? 

(4.) We have said that the understanding of parables is facilitated by an acquaintance 
with the properties of the things whence the similitudes are derived. Besides the diffusive effects 
of leaven already adyerted to, which sufficiently indicate the certain spread of the Gospel, 
we may adduce an example from the prophet Jeremiah: who parabolically describing a 
furious invader (xlix. 19.) says, He shall come up like a lion’ from the swelling of Jordan 
against the habitation of the strong. The propriety of this will. appear, when it is known 
that in antient times the river Jordan was particularly infested with lions, which concealed 
themselves among the thick reeds upon its banks,3 Let us then imagine one of these 
monarchs of the desert asleep among the thickets upon the banks of that river: let us fur- 
ther suppose him to be suddenly awakened by the roaring, or dislodged by the overflowing 
of the rapid tumultuous torrent, and in his fury rushing into the upland country : and we 
shall perceive the admirable propriety and force of the prophet’s allusion. 


9. Lastly, although in many of his parables Jesus Christ has delineated 
the future state of the church, yet he intended that they should convey some 
important moral precepts, of which we should never lose sight in interpreting 
parables. 


Thus, the parable of the sower (Matt. xiii. 3—24. Mark iv. 3—20. and Luke viii. 
4—16.) has a moral doctrine, for our Lord himself soon after subjoins the following im- 
portant caution: Take heed how ye hear. Again, the parable of the tares (Matt. xiii. 24, 
el seq.) refers to the mixture of the wicked with the good in this world: when, therefore, 


1 See Lightfoot’s and Schoettger.ius’s Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, in Matt. xiii, 
91; 92, 

2 As the common mustard (Sinapis nigra, L.) is an annual plant, which, in consequence 
of its herbaceous stem rarely attaining a greater height than three feet, cannot with pro- 
priety be termed devdpov, a tree ; commentators have been much perplexed in their attempts 
to explain our Lord’s parable of the mustard-tree. It has, however, been shown by an 
ingenious botanist, (Mr. John Frost, Εἰ. L. 5,} that the plant intended by Jesus Christ is 
a species of Phytolacca, which grows abundantly in Palestine, and has the smallest seed of 
any TREE in that country, but attains as great an altitude as any tree that flourishes there ; and 
which possesses properties analogous to those of the Sinapis nigra. Mr. Frost is of opi- 
nion that the-plant in question is most probably the Phytolacca dodecandra of Linnzus, 
(Journal of Science and the Arts, vol. xx. pp. 57—59.) In 1827 Mr. F. enlarged his 
communication to that Journal, and published it as a pamphlet, in octavo, with an engraving 
of the plant. 

3 ἐς After having descended,”’ says Maundrell, “ the outermost bank of Jordan, you 
go about a furlong upon a level strand, before you come to the mmediate bank of the 
river. This second bank is so beset with bushes and trees, such as tamarisks, willows, 
oleanders, &c. that you can see no water, till you have made your way throughthem, In 
this thicket antiently, and the same is reported of it at this day, several sorts of wild beasts 
were wont to harbour themselves; whose being washed out of the covert by the over- 
flowings of the river gave occasion to that allusion, He shall come up like a lion from the 
swelling of Jordan,” ἅς. Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 110. 
(London, 1810.) Agreeably to this account, Ammianus Marcellinus states, that ‘ in- 
numerable lions wander about among the reeds and copses on the borders of the rivers in 
Mesopotamia.”’ Lib. xviii. c, 7. (tom. i. p. 177. edit. Bipont.) 
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our Lord intimated (in verses 27—29.) that it is not our province to judge those whom he 
has reserved for his own tribunal; and in the 30th verse added, let both grow together, he 
evidently implied that, since God tolerates incorrigible sinners, it is the duty of men to bear 
with them; the propagation of false doctrines is an offence against God, who alone is the 
judge and punisher of them ;— man has no right to punish his brethren for their senti- 
ments.!_ The parables which are delivered in the same chapter of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, 
and also in Luke xiii. 19.21. delineate the excellence of the religion of Jesus, and are 
admirably adapted to inspire us with love and admiration for its Divine Author. Further, 
the parable of the labourers in the vineyard (Matt. xx. 1—17. besides predicting the fature 
reception of the Gospel, teaches us that no one should despair of the divine mercy so long 
as he lives, and that God will bestow upon the faithful a larger measure of blessedness than 
they can venture to expect, and also that we should not be moved with envy, if others enjoy 
a greater portion of gifts or talents than are bestowed upon ourselves. Im fact, as an 
able expositor 2 has remarked, since our Saviour’s parables frequently have a double -view, 
this parable seems not unly to allocate the case of the Jews and Gentiles, but also the case 
of all individuals of every nation, whom God accepts according to their improvement of 
the opportunities they have enjoyed. In like manner, the parable of the royal nuptials, 
related in Matt. xxii. verses 1—15. was designed chiefly to show the Jews, that the offers 
of grace which they rejected would be made to the Gentiles. But the latter part of it also 
seems intended to check the presumption of such as pretend to the divine favour without 
complying with the conditions on which it is promised. It was customary for the bride- 
groom to prepare vestments for his guests; and the man mentioned in verses 11—13. is 
said to haye intruded without the requisite garment.3 


IV. From the preceding remarks it will have been seen that 
parables are of more frequent occurrence in the New than in the Old 


Testament: and although some hints have been already offered +, to 


account for the adoption of this mode of instruction ; yet as some 
persons have taken occasion, from the prophecy of Isaiah (vi. 9, 10.), 
as cited by Matthew (xiii. 13—15.), to insinuate that our Lord spake 
in parables in order that the perverse Jews might not understand, it 
may not be irrelevant if we conclude the present strictures on para- 
bolic instruction, with a few remarks on the reasons why it was 
adopted by our Lord. 

1. The practice was familiar to the Jews in common with the other 
inhabitants of the East, as already stated: and some of our Lord’s 
parables were probably taken from Jewish customs, as the royal 
nuptials (Matt. xxii. 1—15.), the rich elutton (Luke xvi. 19—31.), 
and the wise and foolish virgins (Matt. xxv. 1—13.).° This method 


of teaching, therefore, was intelligible to an attentive and inquiring 


auditory. See Matt. xv. 10. and Mark iv. 13. 
2. It was customary for the disciples of the Jewish doctors, when 


1 It is with pleasure the author transcribes the following explicit declaration of the 
learned Roman Catholic writer, Viser. Having cited the passages above adduced, he 
says, Facile apparet eos huic precepto nequaquam satisfacere, qui VI, METU, aC MINIS, 
HOMINES STUDENT A SUA RELIGIONE ABDUCERE. Hermeneutica Sacra Noy. Test. pars iii. 
p- 131. 

2 Gilpin’s Exposition of the New Test. vol.i, p. 78. note f. 

3 The authorities consulted for this section, independently of those already cited inci- 
dentally, are Ernesti, Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. p. 112.; Morus, in Ernesti; tom.i. pp.314. 
—320.; Bauer, Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 226—229.; Glassii Philologia Sacra, lib. il. 
part i. traet 2. sect. 5. canons 3—9. col. 473—492.; Turretin, de Interpret. Script. 
pp. 214, 215.; Pfeiffer, Herm. Sacr. c.iii. § 13. (Op. tom.ii. pp. 635, 636.); Chladenius, 
Inst. Exeget. pp. 190, 191.; J. E. Pfeiffer, Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. 753—773.; Alber, 
Hermeneut. Sacr. Nov. Test. vol. i. pp. 50—56. Brouwer, de Parabolis Christi 
(Lug. Bat. 1825); and Scholten, Diatribe de Parabolis Christi (Lug. Bat. 1827). 

4 See, p. 400. supra. 

5 Sheringham, in Pref. ad Joma, cited by Whitby on Matt. xiii. 10. Lightfoot, in his 
Horz Hebraic et Talmudic, has pointed out many Jewish sources whence it is probable’ 
that Jesus Christ took several of his parables. 
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they did not understand the meaning of their parables, to request an 
explanation from their teachers: in like manner, Christ’s hearers 
might have applied to him, if they had not been zndzsposed to receive 
the doctrines he taught, and had they not preferred to be held in 
error by the Scribes and Pharisees, rather than to receive instruction 
from his lips. 

3. Parabolic instruction was peculiarly well calculated to veil of- 
fensive truths or hard sayings, until, in due season, they should be 
disclosed with greater evidence and lustre, when they were able to hear 
and to bear them, lest they should revolt at the premature disclosure 
of the mystery. Compare Mark iv. 33. with John xvi. 12. 25. 

4. It was a necessary screen from the malice of his inveterate ene- 
mies, the chief priests, Scribes and Pharisees; who would not have 
failed to take advantage of any eapress declaration which they might 
turn to his destruction (John x. 24.); but yet they could not lay hold 
of the most pointed parables, which, they were clear-sighted enough 
to perceive, were levelled against themselves. See Matt. xxi. 45. 
Mark xi. 12. and Luke xx. 19. 

5. The parables did not contain the fundamental precepts and 
doctrines of the Gospel, which were delivered in the audience of the 
people with sufficient perspicuity in Matt. v.—vii. and elsewhere, but 
only the mysteries relative to its progress among both Jews and Gentiles. 

6. Lastly, the Jews were addressed in parables, because, as their 
wickedness and perverseness zndisposed them to receive profit from 
his more plain discourses, Jesus Christ would not vouchsafe to them 
aclearer knowledge of these events. ‘To “ have ears and hear not,” 
is a proverbial expression, to describe men who are so wicked and 
slothful, that they either do not attend to, or w7// not follow the clearest 
intimations and convictions of their duty. See instances of this ex- 
pression in Jer. v. 21. and Ezek. xii. 2.5 To this remark we may add, 
with reference to the quotations from Isaiah vi. 9, 10. that it is com- 
mon for God to speak, by his prophets, of events that would happen, 
in a manner as if he had enjoined them.* 

V. Whoever attentively considers the character of our Saviour, 
merely as a moral teacher and instructor of mankind, will clearly 
perceive his superiority to the most distinguished teachers of antiquity. 
Through the whole of his Gospel, he discovers a deep and thorough 
insight into human nature, and seems intimately acquainted with all 
the subtle malignities and latent corruptions of the human heart, as 
well as with all the allusions and refinements of self-idolatry, and the 
windings and intricacies of self-deceit. How admirably the manner, 
in which he conveyed his instructions, was adapted to answer the end 
and design of them, we have already seen; we might indeed almost 
venture to appeal to his parables alone for the authenticity of our 


Lord’s mission as a divine teacher: all of them, indeed, are distin- 


1 Dr. Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 773. 

2 Grotius and Whitby on Matt. xiii. 10. Dr. Whitby has collected passages showing 
the proverbial use of having ears and hearing not, from Philo (Alleg. lib. ii. p. 72. D. 
and lib. iii. p. 850. E.), and from Demosthenes. (Orat. in Aristogeton, sect. 127.) 

3 See Bishop Lowth’s Note on Isa. vi. 10. 
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guished by a dignity of sentiment, and a simplicity of expression per- 
fectly becoming the purity and excellence of that religion which he 
came to establish. ‘The whole system of heathen mythology was the 
invention of the poets ; a mere farrago of childish and romantic stories, 
chiefly calculated to amuse the vulgar. As the far greater part of 
their fables and allegories are founded on this fictitious history of the 
gods, so they were plainly subservient to the support of that system 
of idolatry and polytheism which the Gospel was designed to over- 
throw. If any secret meaning was conveyed under these allegorical 
representations, (which seems, however, to be very doubtful,) it was 
at any rate too refined and philosophical to be understood by the 
common people, whose religious knowledge and belief extended no 
farther than the literal sense of the words. ‘The moral instruction, 
if any was intended, must be dug out of the rubbish of poetical 
images and superstitious conceits. And, as these were founded on a 
false system of the universe, and on unworthy sentiments of God, and 
his moral government, they could never contribute to the religious 
improvement of mankind either in knowledge or in practice. Let 
any man of true taste and judgment compare the abstruse allegories 
of Plato, or the monstrous fables of the Jewish Talmuds, with the 
parables of our Saviour, he will be at no loss which to prefer ; while, 
tired and disgusted with the one, he will be struck with admiration 
at the beauty, elegance, and propriety of the other. 

Further, the parables of Jesus far excel the fables of antiquity in 
clearness and perspicuity, which made them remarkably fit for the 
instruction of the ignorant and prejudiced, for whom they were 
originally designed. Our Saviour’s images and allusions are not only 
taken from nature, but especially from those objects and occurrences 
which are most familiar to our cbservation and experience. It re- 
quires no laborious search, no stretch of imagination, to discover his 
meaning, in all cases where he intended instruction or reproof, as 
appears evident from the impressions immediately produced on the 
minds of his hearers, according to their different tempers and dispo- 
sitions. Such of his parables, indeed, as predicted the nature and 
progress of the Gospel dispensation, and the opposition which it 
should meet from the malice of Satan and the folly of mankind’, 
were purposely left to be explained by the events to which they refer, 
and with which they so exactly correspond, that their meaning soon 
became plain and obvious to all. It is, moreover, particularly worth 
of observation, that the moral instructions conveyed by the parables 
of the Gospel, are of the most important nature, and essential to our 
duty and best interests. ‘They do not serve merely to amuse the 
imagination, but to enlighten the understanding, and to purify the 
heart. ‘They aim at no less an object than the happiness of mankind 
in a future and eternal state. The doctrines of the soul’s immortality 
and a future judgement, are the ground-work of our Lord’s parables ; 
and to illustrate and confirm these fundamental principles, is their 


! Of this description, for instance, are the parables of the sower, of the tares, and of the 
labourers in the vineyard, 
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main and leading design. ‘They all terminate in this point, and de- 
scribe the awful scenes of eternity, and the interesting consequences 
of that decisive trial, in a language, though simple and unadorned, 
yet amazingly striking and impressive. But the fabulous represent- 
ations of the heathen poets on this subject, were more fitted to amuse 
than to instruct: they served rather to extinguish than revive the 
genuine sentiments of nature, and, consequently, to weaken the influ- 
ence of this doctrine as a principle of virtuous conduct. 

There is, also, a pleasing variety in the parables of Jesus. Some 
of them comprehend no dialogue, and scarcely any action, and are 
little more than a simple comparison between the subject to be in- 
vestigated and something very well known. In others may be traced 
the outlines of a complete drama. The obscurity which may be 
thought to lie in some of them, wholly arises from our not clearly 
understanding his character, or that of his audience, or the occasion 
on which he spoke; except where the subject itself rendered some 
obscurity unavoidable. 

Conciseness is another excellence of the parables of Christ. 
Scarce a single circumstance or expression can be taken away from 
any of them, without injuring the whole. They also comprehend 
the most extensive and important meaning in the shortest compass 
of narration; and afford at the same time the largest scope to the 
judgment and reflection of the reader. An extraordinary candour 
and charity likewise pervade all the parables of Jesus. He gives the 
most favourable representations of things. In the parable of the lost 
sheep, he supposes but one of a hundred to go astray; yet the good 
shepherd leaves the rest, to go in quest of this. In the parable of 
the ten virgins, he supposes the number of the wise to be equal to 
that of the foolish. In that of the prodigal, for one son that takes a 
riotous course, there is another that continued in his duty. In that 
of the ten talents, two are supposed to improve what is committed to 
them, for one that does not improve it. In the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, Abraham uses the term Son to the former, though 
in the place of punishment; and he is represented as still retainin 
kind regards to his brethren. A name is delicately withheld from 
the character that is blameable, while one is given to the good. 

An exact propriety and decorum is observed in all the parables 
of Christ, and every thing that is spoken is suited to the character 
of the person who speaks it. His parables surpass all others, in 
being so natuyal and probable that they have the air of truth rather 
than of fiction." Generosity and decorum are so strongly mani= 
fested in the character of the compassionate Samaritan, that the 
Jewish lawyer, whose prejudices and passions would be all excited 
by the very name, could not withhold his approbation of it. There 
is also great candour and propriety in the selection and adjustment 
of the two characters. Had a Jew or a Samaritan been represented 
as assisting a fellow-countryman, or a Jew assisting a Samaritan, 
the story would have been less convincing and impressive. “ In the 


! Law’s Life of Christ, p. 325. note. 
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parable of the murmuring labourers, the proprietor of the vineyard 
assembles the labourers in the evening all together to receive their 
wages, begins to pay those who were called at the latest hour, and 
proceeds gradually to the first invited. ‘This circumstance with the 
greatest propriety introduces their complaint. It also discovers 
candour and integrity in the judge, in allowing them to be witnesses 
of his distribution, in attentively hearing their objections, and calmly 
pointing out how groundless and unreasonable they were. In the 
parable of the barren fig-tree, the keeper of the vineyard is with 
great propriety and candour introduced as interceding earnestly for 
a further respite and trial to the tree, and enforcing his plea from 
weighty considerations.” In what an amiable and proper light is the 
generous creditor in the parable represented, and with what natural 
simplicity. ‘ Then the lord of that servant was moved with com- 
passion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt.” What inge- 
nuous sorrow appears in the character of the prodigal? What natural 
affection, generosity, and forwardness to forgive, in the parent ? 

Besides the regard paid by Jesus Christ to historical propriety in 
the incidental circumstances (which has been already noticed in 
pp. 404, 405.), it is a peculiar excellence of the parables of Christ, 
that the actors in them are not the inferior creatures, but men. He 
leads us sometimes to draw intruction from the inferior animals, 
and the process of things in the vegetable world, as well as nature 
in general. But men are the more proper acéors in a scene, and 
speakers in a dialogue, formed for the instruction of mankind. Men 
add to the significance without diminishing the ease and familiarity 
of the narration. In the fables of A’sop, and of the Hindoos 1, as 
well as of the Jewish prophets, inferior creatures, and even yvege- 
tables are introduced as actors. 

Another distinguishing character of our Lord’s parables is, the 
frequent introduction of Azs own character into them, as the principal 
figure, and in views so various, important, and significant ; for in- 
stance, the sower; the vine-dresser; the proprietor of an estate; the 
careful shepherd; the just master; the kind father; the splendid 
bridegroom ; the potent nobleman; the heir of a kingdom ; and the 
king upon his throne of glory judging the whole world of mankind. 
A striking contrast hence arises between the simplicity of the de- 
scriptions and the dignity of the speaker. 

A further material circumstance which characterises the parables 
of Christ is, that he spake them just as occasions were offered; in 
the ordinary course of his conversation and instruction; privately as 
well as publicly ; to his own disciples; to the multitude; and to the 
Pharisees and chief rulers. An accidental question or unexpected 
event, appears to have been the occasion of some of them. For in- 
stance, that of the good Samaritan, when he was asked, “ Who is 
my neighbour?” that of the rich man, whose ground brought forth 
plentifully, when he was desired to determine a suit concerning an 
estate; that of the barren fig-tree, when he was told of the Galilaeans 


1 See Wilkins’s, or Sir W. Jones’s Traslation of the Fables of Veshnoo-Sarma. 
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whom Pilate had massacred; that of a certain man who made a 
great supper, when he was present at a splendid entertainment; and 
those of the careful shepherd, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, 
and the inhuman rich Jew, when a great number of publicans and 
sinners, and of Pharisees and Scribes, happened to be present, and 
the latter murmured against him, and insulted him. No man, except 
Jesus, ever did speak in parables, unpremeditated, and on various 
occasions. No man is now capable of conveying instruction in the 
like manner. No instructor can ever presume to be equal to him, 
nor so much as to imitate or resemble him. 

Again; the parables of our Lord were admirably adapted to the 
time when, the place in which, and the persons to whom, they were 
delivered; while they were also fitted for the general instruction of 
mankind in all ages. These compositions of Christ were likewise 
all original. Dr. Lightfoot and others have shown that Jesus often 
borrowed proverbs and phrases from the Jews. But an inspired 
teacher would not surely propose whole parables, that were in com- 
mon use, for his own. Nor does it appear that any body used the 

arables of Christ before his time; for those which are alleged out 
of the Talmudical or other Jewish writers, were all penned some 
ages after his birth. For instance, the parable of the householder 
and the labourers’, which is extant in the Jerusalem Gemara, was 
written an age and a half at least after the destruction of the temple. 
It is more probable, therefore, that it was written in imitation of 
Christ, than borrowed from any antient tradition. The same may 
be said of many others ; as Matt. xviii. 17. out of the book of Musar;; 
and of another parable like that, Matt. xxv. 1. of the ten virgins.” 

If Jesus had borrowed whole parables, or discourses, it would 
scarcely have been remarked so often, that he spake as one who had 
authority, and not as the Scribes; nor would the extraordinary wis- 
dom of his instructions have so much astonished his auditors. Fur- 
ther; the Scribes and Pharisees would have been glad to have 
exposed him by proclaiming to the people, that he was indebted to 
the Rabbis for what gained him the reputation of superior sagacity. 
This, also, would have been a plausible argument to have retorted 
upon him, when he opposed their traditions. 

To conclude, it is a singular excellency in the Gospel parables, 
that, though they were for the most part occasional, and wisely 
adapted by our Saviour to the characters and circumstances of the 
persons to whom they were originally addressed, yet they contain 
most wholesome instructions and admenitions for all ages of the 
world, and for every future period of his church. They are at once 
excellently accommodated to the comprehensions of the vulgar, and 
capable of instructing and delighting the most learned and judicious. 
In short, all the parables of Christ “ are beautiful; the truest de- 
lineation of human manners, embellished with all those graces which 
an unaffected lovely simplicity of diction is able to bestow, — graces 
beyond the reach of the most elaborate artifice of composition. But 


PeiMattixx 1162 τ. 2 Le Clerc on Matt. xx. 18: 
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two of the number shine among the rest with unrivalled splendour ; 
and we may safely challenge the genius of antiquity to produce, from 
all his stores of elegance and beauty, such specimens of pathetic 
unlaboured description, as the parables of the prodigal son and the 
good Samaritan.” * 


SECTION VI. 


ON SCRIPTURE PROVERBS. 


I. Nature of Proverbs. Prevalence of this mode of instruction. — 
Il. Different kinds of Proverbs. —IU. The Proverbs occurring in the 
New Testament, how to be interpreted. 


I. THE inhabitants of Palestine, in common with other oriental 
nations, were much in the use of PRoverBs, or detached aphorisms ; 
that is, concise and sententious common sayings, founded on a close 
observance of men and manners. 

This method of instruction is of very remote antiquity, and was 
adopted by those, who, by genius and reflection, exercised in the 
school of experience, had accumulated a stock of knowledge, which 
they were desirous of reducing into the most compendious form, and 
comprising, in a few maxims, such observations as they apprehended 
to be most essential to human happiness. Proverbial expressions 
were peculiarly adapted to a rude state of society, and more likely 
to produce effect than any other: for they professed not to dispute, 
but to command, — not to persuade, but to compel ; they conducted 
men, not by circuitous argument, but led them immediately to the 
approbation and practice of integrity and virtue. ‘That this kind of 
instruction, however, might not be altogether destitute of attraction, 
and lest it should disgust by an appearance of harshness and severity, 
the teachers of mankind added to their precepts the graces of har- 
mony: and decorated them with metaphors, comparisons, allusions, 
and other embellishments of style. 

Proyerbial instruction was a favourite style of composition among 
the Jews, which continued to the latest ages of their literature ; and 
obtained among them the appellation of Mashalim or parables, partly 
because it consisted of parables strictly so called (the nature of which 
has been discussed in the preceding section), and partly because it 
possessed uncommon force and authority over the minds of the au- 
ditors. The proverbs of the Old Testament are classed by Bishop 
Lowth among the didactic poetry of the Hebrews, of which many 
specimens are extant, particularly the book of Proverbs, composed 
by Solomon, of which an account is given in the subsequent part of 
this work.” The royal sage has, in one of his proverbs, himself ex- 


1 Dr. Gray’s Delineation of the Parables, pp.19. 21. (Edinburgh, 1814, 8vo.) Monthly 
Review, O. S. vol. lvii. p.196. Wakefield’s Internal Evidences of Christianity, p, 36. 
Simpson’s Internal and Presumptive Evidences of Christianity, pp. 403—422, 

2 See Vol. IV. PartI. Chap. 111. Sect, III. 
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plained the principal excellencies of this form of composition ; exhi- 
biting at once a complete definition of a proverb, and a very happy 
specimen of what he describes : 


Apples of gold in a net-work of silver 
Is a word seasonably spoken, 
Proy. xxv. 11. 

Thus intimating, that grave and profound sentiments should be set 
off by a smooth and well-turned phraseology ; as the appearance of 
the most beautiful and exquisitely-coloured fruit, or the imitation of 
it, perhaps, in the most precious materials, is improved by the cireum- 
stance of its shining (as through a veil) through the reticulations of 
a silver vessel exquisitely carved. In the above-cited passage he 
further insinuates, that it is not merely a neat turn and polished 
diction by which proverbs must be recommended; but that truth 
itself acquires additional beauty when partially discovered through 
the veil of elegant fiction and imagery. 

1. The first excellence of a proverb is Brevity', without which 
it can retain neither its name nor its nature. The discriminating 
sentiment should be expressed in a few words, not exceeding ten or 
at most twelve words, otherwise it is no longer a proverb, but a 
declamation ; and it should force itself upon the mind by a single 
effort, not by a tedious process. Accordingly, the language must be 
strong and condensed, rather omitting some circumstances which may 
appear necessary, than admitting any thing superfluous. Horace 
himself insists on this as one of the express rules of didactic poetry, 
and has assigned the reason on which it is founded : 

Short be the precept, which with ease is gained 

By docile minds, and faithfully retained.2 
Solomon expresses the same sentiment in his own parabolic manner : 

The words of the wise are like goads, 

And like nails that are firmly fixed. Eccles. xii. 11. 
That is, they instantaneously stimulate or affect the mind; they pe- 
netrate deeply and are firmiy retained. Even the obscurity, which 
is generally attendant on excessive brevity, has its use; as it sharpens 
the understanding, keeps alive the attention, and exercises the genius 
by the labour of investigation, while no small gratification results 
from the acquisition of knowledge by our own efforts. 

2. Another excellence, essential to a proverb, is Elegance ; which 
is neither inconsistent with brevity, nor with some degree of obscu- 
rity. Elegance in this connection respects the sentiment, the ima- 
gery, and the diction: and those proverbs, which are the plainest, 
most obvious, and simple, or which contain nothing remarkable either 
in sentiment or style, are not to be considered as destitute of their pe- 
culiar elegance, if they possess only brevity, and that neat, compact 


1 «The brevity of this kind of composition,” says an elegant critic of antient times, 
“and the condensing of much thought into a small compass, renders it more sententious, 
more sage, and expressive: as in a small seed, the whole power of vegetation, which is to 
produce a tree, is contained. And if any writer should amplify the sentence, it would no 
longer be a proverb, but a declamation.” Demerrius PHatereus, Περι Epunveias, 
sect, 1x. 

2 Art of Poetry by Francis, verse 455. 
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form, and roundness of period, which alone are sufficient to constitute 
a proverb. Examples of this kind occur in the maxim of David, re- 
corded in 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. and in that of Solomon, Prov. x. 12.1 

II. Proverbs are divided into two classes, viz. 1. Entire Sen- 
TENCES; and, 2. Proverbial PHrases, which by common usage are 
admitted into a sentence. 


1. Examples of Entire PROVERBIAL SENTENCES occur in Gen. x. 9, and 
xxii. 14. 1 Sam. x.12. and xxiv. 13. 2 Sam. v. 8. and xx. 18. Ezek. xvi. 
44, and xviii. 2. Luke iv. 23. Johniv. 37. and 2 Peter ii. 22.; in which 
passages the inspired writers expressly state the sentences to have passed 
into proverbs. 

2° Examples of Proverstat Purases, which indeed cannot be cor- 
rectly termed proverbs, but which have acquired their form and use, are 
to be found in Deut. xxv. 4. 1 Kings xx.11. 2 Chron. xxv. 9. Job vi. 5. 
xiv. 19. and xxviii. 18. Psal. xlii. 7. and Ixii.9. Of this description also 
is that beautiful and memorable sentence, THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS 
THE BEGINNING OF wispoM, Psal.cxi. 10., which is repeated in Prov. 
i. 7. ix. 10. and in Job xxviii. 28. The book of Proverbs likewise con- 
tains very many similar sentences ; from among which it may suffice to 
refer to Prov.1.17. 32. iii.12. vi.6.27. x. 5. 13.19. 25. xi. 15.220 276 
xil. 11.15. xv- 2. 33.-xvii. 1. 10:19. 98. x1x. 2. 4, xx. 4. 11:11 alae 
Xxil. 6.13. xxv. 11. 16. 27. xxvi. 4. 10, 11. 14. 17. 28. xxyiinGy 8 10 
14. 17. 22. xxviii. 21. So in the book of Ecclesiastes, ch.i.15. 18. iv. 
5. 19. v.2: 6.8, 9, 10. vie 9. vil. V7. 1x64. 1.8. x19. 8: 10 Sea 
3, 4. 6,7. xii. 12. And in the Prophets, Jer. xiii. 23. xxiii. 28. Ezek. 
vil. 5. Micah vii. 5, 6. Habak. ii.6. Mal. ii.10, &c. And likewise in 
the New Testament, as in Matt.v.13—15. vi.3. 21. 34. vii.2. 5.16. ix. 
12. 16. x. 10. 22. 24. 26. xii. 34. xiii. 12. 57. xv. 14. xxiii. 24. xxiv. 28. 
Mark ix. 50. Luke ix.62. xii.48. xxiii.31, Acts ix.5. xx.35. 1 Cor. 
v.60 x, 12, xv.33: .2’Corixs6, ἡ 2 Lessin. 10... 0 

III. The Proverbs occurring in the New Testament are to be 
explained, partly by the aid of similar passages from the Old Tes- 
tament, and partly from the antient writings of the Jews, especially 
from the Talmud; whence it appears how much they were in use 
among that people, and that they were applied by Christ and his 
apostles, agreeably to common usage. The proverbs, contained in 
the Old and New Testaments, are collected and illustrated by Dru- 
sius, and Andreas Schottus; whose works are comprised in the ninth 
volume of the Critici Sacri, and also by Joachim Zehner, who has 
elucidated them by parallel passages from the fathers as well as from 
the heathen writers, in a treatise published at Leipsic in 1601. The 
proverbs which are found in the New ‘Testament have been illus- 
trated by Vorstius * and Viser *, as well as by Lightfoot and Schoet- 
genius in their Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, and by Buxtorf in his 
Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum et Rabbinicum.; from which last- 


1 Lowth, Prelect. xxiv. pp. $12—318. (edit. 1763), or vol. ii, pp. 162—173. of 
Dr. Gregory’s translation. 

2 Vorstius’s Diatriba de Adagiis Novi Testamenti is printed in Crenius’s Fasciculus 
Tertius Opusculorum que ad Historiam et Philologiam Sacram spectant. 18mo. Rotter- 
dam, pp. 475—576.; and also in Fischer’s second edition of Leusden, De Dilectis 
N. T. (8vo. Lipsia), pp. 168—252. . 

5 Viser, Hermeneutica Sacra Novi Testamenti, partii, sect. ix. cap. 2. pp. 132—150. 
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mentioned works Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, Dr. Whitby, Dr. A. Clarke, 


and other commentators, both British and foreign, have derived their 
illustrations of the Jewish parables and proverbs, 


SECTION VII. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


I. Synecdoche. — Il. Irony. — 111, Hyperbole. —IV. Paronomasia. 
BESIDES the figures already discussed, and the right understand- 


ing of which is of ‘the greatest importance for ascertaining the sense 
of Scripture, Glassius, and other writers, who have tr eated expressly 
on the tropes and figures of the Sacred Writings, have enumerated a 
great variety of other figures which are to be found in them. As, 
however, many of these are merely rhetorical ; and though they are 
admirably calculated to show how vastly superior the inspired vo- 
lume is to all the productions of the human mind, for the beauty and 
sublimity of its compositions ; yet as it would lead us into too wide 


a field of discussion, were we to introduce such figures at length, our 


attention must be directed to a few of those principal Sigure es which 
have not been mentioned in the preceding pages. 

The most important of these figures, which remain to be noticed, 
are, 1. Synecdoche; 2. Irony; 3. the Hyperbole; and, 4. the Paro- 
nomasia. 


I. Synecdoche. 


A SyNEcDOCHE is a trope in which, 1. The whole is put for a part ; 
2. A part is put for the whole; 3, A certain number for an uncer- 
tain one; 4. A general name for a particular one; and, 5. Special 
words for general ones. A very few examples will suffice to illus- 
trate this figure. 


1. The whole is sometimes put for a part : 


As, the world for the Roman empire, which was but a small though very remarkable 
part of the world, in Acts xxiv. 5. and Rey. iii. 10. The world for the earth, which is a 
part of it, 2 Pet. 11. 6. Rom.i. 8. 1 Johny. 19. Thus the whole person is put for a 
part, as man for the soul, Luke xvi. 23. where the rich man, Abraham, and Lazarus, are 
respectively put for their souls; man, for the body, John xix. 42. xx. 2, 13. with Luke 
xxiv. 3., in which passages Jesus is put for his dead body. Time for a part of time, as 
Dan. ii. 4. which simply means, we wish you a long life and reign. Gen. xvii. 19. where 
the words everlasting covenant denote while the Jewish polity subsists, that is, until Mes- 
siah come. (Gen. xlix, 10.) — See also Exod. xxi. 6. where the expression for ever means 
the year of jubilee. 

To this class of Synecdoche may be referred those instances, in which the plural num- 
ber is sometimes put for the singular: as the mountains of Ararat (Gen. viii. 4.), which 
term might refer to the bi-topped form of that mountainous range. The cities where Lot 
dwelt, Gen. xix. 99, ; the sides of the house, Amos vi. 10. ; the sides of the ship, Jonah 
i. 5.3; the ass and foal, on which Jesus Christ was set, Matt. xxi. 7. compared with Zech. 
ix. 9.; the prophets, Mark i. 2. John vi. 45. Acts xiii. 40. ; in all which places only one 
of those things or persons mentioned is to be understood. So, children is put for child, 
Gen. xxi. 7. so daughters and sons’ daughters, Gen. xlvi. 7., when Jacob had but one 
daughter, (verse 15.) and one grand-daughter (verse 17.). So the sons of Dan, (verse 23.) 
when he had but one. So the cities of Gilead are mentioned in Judg. xii. 7., whereas 
Jephthah was buried in one city in that region. In like manner, by the sons of’ Jehoiada 
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is intended only Zechariah, 2 Chron. xxiv. 25. compared with verses 20. and 21.; and 
our Saviour speaks of himself in the plural number, John iii. 11. 


2. Sometimes the part for the whole. 


Thus in Gen. i. 5. 8. 13. 19. 23. 31. the evening and morning, being the principal 
parts of the day, are put for the entire day. So the sow! comprehends the entire man, 
Acts xxvii. 37. See similar expressions in Gen. xii. 5. xvii. 14, Exod. xii. 19. Lev. 
ivy.2. Psal. iii. 9. xi. 1. xxv. 13. Isa. lviii. 5. Ezek. xviii. 4. Acts ii. 41, &c. 


So, the singular number is sometimes put for the plural. 


This chiefly takes place when the Scriptures speak of the multitude collectively, or of 
an entire species. Thus in Gen. iii. 8. tree in the Hebrew is put for trees. Exod. xiv. 17. 
(Heb.) I will get me honour upon Pharaoh and upon all his host, wpon his chariots, and 
upon his horsemen, that is, the whole multitude of his chariots which are enumerated in 
verse 7, Soin Exod. xv. 1. 21. the horse and his rider are put collectively for the horses 
and horsemen who were in the Egyptian army. So the Hivite, Canaanite, and Hittite, 
Exod. xxiii. 28., the or and the ass, Isa, i. 3. the stork, the turtle, the crane, the swallow, 
Jer. viii. 7., the palmer worm, Joel i. 4., street, Rey. xxi. 21., are respectively put for the 
Hivites, oxen, storks, &c. &c. It is proper to remark, that in very many instances the 
learned and pious translators of our authorised version have justly rendered the singular 
words in the plural number where the sense evidently required it. 


3. Very frequently a certain or definite number is put for an uncertain 
and indefinite number. 


Thus we find double for much or sufficient, in Isa. xl. 2. lxi. 7. Jer. xvi. 18. Zech. 
ix. 12. Rey. xviii. 6. Twice for several times, in Psal. ]xii. 11. “I*ive for a few, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 19. in which verse ten thousand are put for many. Ten for many, Gen, xxi. 7. and 
1 Sam.i. 8. But most frequently we have seven for an indefinite number. See Gen. 
iv. 15. Lev. xxvi. 18. 21. 24. 28. Ruthiv. 15. 1Sam.ii. 5. 54]. cxix. 164. Prov. 
xxiv. 16. xxvi. 25. Isa. iv. 1. Jer. xv. 9. Ezek. xxxix. 9.12. Zech. iii. 9. Matt. xii. 45. 
One hundred for many, indefinitely, in Eccl. vi. 3. viii. 12. Prov. xvii. 10. Matt. xix. 29. 
Luke viii. 8. A thousand for a great many, Exod. xx. 6. xxxiy. 7. Deut. i. 11. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 7. Psal. cxix. 72. Ten thousand for an immense number, 1 Sam. xviii. 7. Psal. 
iii. 6.; and ten thousand thousand for a countless host, in Numb, x. 36. (Heb.) Dan, 
vil. 10. Rev. v. 11, ἅς. 


4. A general name is put for a particular one, 

Asin Mark xvi. 15. where every creature means all mankind; as flesh also does in 
Gen. vi. 12. Psal. cxlv. 21. Isa. xl. 5,6. Ixvi. 23. Matt. xxiv. 22. Luke iii. 6. and 
Rom. ili. 20, 

5. Sometimes special words or particular names are put for such as are 
general: 


Thus Jehovah is, in Psal. xlvi. 9. said to break the bow, and cut the spear in sunder, 
and to burn the chariot in the fire: that is, God destroys all the weapons of war, and 
blesses the world with peace. Again, in Dan. xii. 2. we read, Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake ; some to everlasting life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt. Here many is put for all. So man, generally, is put for all mankind, 
both male and female, Psal. i. 1. Mark xvi. 16. Numerous similar passages might be 
adduced. So, father is put for any ancestor, Psal. xxii. 4. xliv. 1. cvi. 6. Father for 
grandfather, 2 Sam. ix. 7. Dan. v.11. Mother for grandmother, 1 Kings xv. 10. 13. 
compared with verses 2. 8. Brother for kinsman, Gen. xiii. 8. and xiy. 14. with Gen. 
xii. 5. Matt. xii. 46. John vii. 8. 5. In the same manner, son is put for any of the pos- 
terity; thus Laban is said to be Nahor’s son, in Gen. xxix. 5. when he was the son of 
Bethuel, and grandson or nephew of Nahor. Compare Gen, xxii. 20. 23. with xxiv. 29. 
So Rebekah is called Abraham’s brother’s daughter, Gen. xxiv. 48. Father and mother 
intend all superiors, Exod. xx. 12. In like manner the Greeks, who are the most eminent 
of the heathen nations, are put for the whole Gentile.world, in Rom. i. 16. Gal. iii. 28. 
and Col. iii. 11. So dread denotes all the necessaries of life, in Matt. vi. 11. and numerous 
other places. The fatherless and widows are put for any who are in distress or affliction, 
Isa. i, 17. 23. James i. 27, ὅζο. 


11. Lrony. 


An Irony is a figure, in which we speak one thing and design 
another, in order to give the greater force and vehemence to our 
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meaning. An irony is distinguished from the real sentiments of the 
speaker or writer, by the accent, the air, the extravagance of the 
praise, the character of the person, or the nature of the discourse. 


Very numerous instances of irony are to be found in the Scripture, 
which might be produced; but the following will suffice to show the 
nature of this figure. 


Thus, the prophet Elijah speaks in irony to the priests of Baal — Cry aloud, for he is 
a God; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or, peradventure, he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked. (1 Kings xviii. 27.) So the prophet Micah bids Ahab go 
to battle against Ramoth-Gilead and prosper. (1 Kings xxii. 15.) We meet with an 
irony in Job xii. 2. No dowbt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you. That 
well known passage in Eccles. xi. 9. may also be considered as an irony. Rejuice, O young 
man, tn thy youth; and let thine heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
way of thine heart and in the sight of thine eyes. Nay, the Almighty himself appears to speak 
ironically in Gen. iii. 22. And the Loxv God said, Behold the man is become as one of us, 
to know good and evil ; and also in Judges x. 14. Go and cry unto the gods which ye have 
chosen; let them deliver you in the time of your tribulation. And inthe same manner we 
may apprehend Christ’s rebuke to the Jewish doctors, when he says (Mark vii. 9.) Full 
well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your own tradition; where, by 
the word καλως, which our translators render full well, it is evident that our Saviour intends 
quite the contrary of what his language seems to import. Saint Paul also has a fine ex- 
ample of irony in 1 Cor. iv. 8. Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have reigned as kings 
without us; and Iwould to God ye did reign, that we also might reign with you. 


Under this figure we may include the Sarcasm, which may be 
defined to be an irony in its superlative keenness and asperity. As 
an instance of this kind, we may consider the soldier’s speech to our 
Lord; when, after they had arrayed him in mock majesty, they 
bowed the knee before him, and said, Hail, King of the Jews. (Matt. 
xxvii. 29.) So again, while our Redeemer was suspended on the 
cross, there where some who thus derided him, Let Christ, the King 
of Israel, descend now from the cross, that we may see and believe. 


(Mark xv. 32.) 


ΠῚ. Hyperbole. 


This figure, in its representation of things or objects, either mag- 
nifies or diminishes them beyond or below their proper limits: it 
is common in all languages, and is of frequent occurrence in the 
Scripture. 


Thus, things, which are very lofty, are said to reach up to heaven. 
Deut. i. 28. ix.1. Psal. evii.26. So, things which are beyond the reach 
or capacity of man, are said to be in heaven, in the deep, or beyond the 
sea, Deut. xxx,12. Rom.x.6,7. So, a great quantity or number is 
commonly expressed by the sand of the sea, the dust of the earth, and the 
stars of heaven, Gen. xiii. 16. xli. 49. Judges vii.12. 1 Sam. xiii. 5. 1 Kings 
iv. 29. 2Chron.i.9. Jer.xv. 8. Heb.xi.12. In like manner we meet, in 
Numb. xiii. 33. with smadler than grasshoppers, to denote extreme diminu- 
tiveness: 2Sam.i. 23. swifier than eagles, to intimate extreme celerity. 
Judges v. 4. the earth trembled, verse 5. the mountains melted. 1 Kings 
1.40. the earth rent. Psal.vi.6. I make my bed to swim. Psal. cxix. 136. 
rivers of tears run down mine eyes. So we read of angels’ food, Psal. 
Ixxviii. 25. The face of an angel, in Acts vi.15.; the tongue of an angel, 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 1. See also Gal.i. 8. and iv.14. In Ezek. xxi. 6. we read 
sigh with the breaking of thy loins, that is, most deeply. So in Luke 
xix. 40. we read that the stones would cry out, and in verse 44. they shall 
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not leave in thee one stone upon another; that is, there shall be a total 
desolation. ! 


TV, Paronomasia. 


Paronomastia is the name given to an expression, which contains 
two words, that are purposely chosen, so that they may resemble 
each other in sownd, while they may differ in sense. It is a very 


favourite figure of rhetoric among the Hebrews, and is common 


among the oriental languages in oeneral. Paronomasia differs from 


our rhyme, in as much as the words which constitute it do not 
necessarily stand at the end of parallelisms or strophes, but may be 
placed together in any part of a sentence, and are found in prose as 
well as in poetry. Professor Stuart ? has given numerous examples 
of this figure in the Old Testament, whieh the limits of this 
work do not permit us to insert. ‘The paronomasia also occurs very 
frequently in the New ‘Testament, especially in the writings of Saint 
Paul, where it seems to be sometimes unpremeditated, and some- 
times to be the result of design on the part of the writer. Pro- 
fessor Winer, to whom we are indebted for this paragraph, divides 
the paronomasia into two kinds, viz. 


1. Where words of a like sound are employed in the same sentence, with- 
out regard to their sense. 

In Rom. i. 29. wehave πορνεία, wovnpia— provov, povov: — 31. ἀσυνετους5, ασυνϑετους" 
—1Cor.ii. 13. εν διδακτοις πνευματος, πνευματικοῖς πνευματικα συγκρινοντεξ. ---- Luke 
xxi. 11. Καὶ λιμοι καὶ λοιμοι εσονται. ‘These instances of paronomasia can not be equi- 
valently expressed in English. 

Τὴ order to form a paronomasia of this kind, unusual words or forms of words are 
sometimes employed: as in Gal. ν. 7. πειϑεσϑαι --- ἢ πεισμονη. 


2. Where the words are not only the same in sound, but there ts also a 
resemblance or antithesis in the sense. Thus: 


Gal.iv. 17. Ζηλουσιν tuas,—iva avtovs SnAovte, — They ZEALOUSLY AFFECT you 
seesee that ye might [zEaLousty] affect them; that is, they earnestly desire to draw you 
over to their party, — that you may be devoted to their interests. 

Rom. v. 19. .Ὥσπερ δια της Tapakons Tov Evos ανῶρωπου ἀμαρτωλοι κατεσταϑησαν OL 
πολλοι, οὕτω καὶ δια THS υπακοη 5: — As by one man’s DISOBEDIENCE many [or multitudes] 
were made sinners, so by the OBEDIENCE of one shall many [or multitudes] be made righteous. 

Other instances of this kind of paronomasia occur in Phil. iii. 2,3. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 
2 Cor. v. 4. 2 Thess. iii. 11. Philem. 10. 20. Acts viii. 20. 1Cor. iii. 17. vi. 2. xi. 29.31. 
2 Cor. x. 2. (Gr.) ; 

Tn this manner a paronomasia is sometimes formed by repeating the same word in a 
different sense: as in Matt. viii, 22. Let the peap bury their dead. See the proper import 
of this passage explained in page 373. supra. 

Similar instances of paronomasia occur in the Greek Apocryphal writings of the Old 
Testament. Compare particularly Dan. xiii. 54, 55,3 ‘ 


1 Glassii Phi]. Sacr. tom. ii. pp. 55, 56. 897916. 1243—1276. 12831294. Tur- 
retin. de Interp. S. S. p. 206. : 
2 Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, pp. 336, 337. (first edit. ) 
3 Winer’s Greek Grammar of the New Testament, pp. 161, 162. (Andover, 1825.) 
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CHAPTER fl. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE POETICAL PARTS OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


I. A large portion of the Old Testament proved to be poetical ; — Culti- 
vation of Poetry by the Hebrews.— U. The Sententious Parallelism, 
the Grand Characteristic of Hebrew Poetry. — Its origin and varieties. 
1. Parallel Lines gradational ;— ἃ. Parallel Lines antithetic ; —3, Pa- 
vallel Lines constructive ; —4. Parallel Lines introverted.— 111. The 
Poetical Dialect not confined to the Old Testament.— Reasons for ex- 
pecting to find it in the New Testament.— Proofs of the existence of the 
Poetical Dialect there; —1. From simple and direct quotations of 
single passages from the poetical parts of the Old Testament ;—-2. From 
quotations of different passages, combined into one connected whole ; — 
3. And from quotations mingled with original matter.— IV. Original 
Parallelisms occurring in the New Testament, —1. Parallel Couplets ; 
2. Parallel Tripleis : — 3. Quatrains ; — 4, 5. Stanzas of five and six 
lines ; —6. Stanzas of more than six parallel lines. —V. Other examples 
of the Poetical Parallelism in the New Testament ; —1. Parallel Lines 
gradational --- 2. The Epanodos.— VI. Different kinds of Hebrew 
Poetry. —1. Prophetic Poetry ; — 2. Elegiac Poetry ; — 3. Didactic 
Poetry; —4. Lyric Poetry; —5. The Idyl ; —6. Dramatic Poetry ; 
7. Acrostic or Alphabetical Poetry. — VII. General Observations Jor 
better understanding the Compositions of the Sacred Poets. 


I. IT is obvious to the most cursory reader of the Holy Scriptures, 
that among the books of the Old ‘Testament there is such an appa- 
rent diversity in style, as sufficiently discovers which of them are to 
be considered as poetical, and which are to be regarded as prose 
compositions. While the historical books and legislative writings of 
Moses are evidently prosaic in their composition, the book of Job, 
the Psalms of David, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, a great part of the prophetic writings, and several passages 
occasionally scattered through the historical books, bear the most 
plain and distinguishing marks of poetical writing! We can have 
no reason to doubt that these were originally written in verse, or in 
some kind of measured numbers; though, as the antient pronunci- 
ation of the Hebrew language is now lost, we can only very imper- 
fectly ascertain the nature of the Hebrew verse. 

From the manner, however, in which Josephus, Origen, and Je- 
rome have spoken of the Hebrew poetry, it should seem that in their 
time its beauty and rules were well known. Josephus repeatedly 
affirms ἢ that the songs composed by Moses are in heroic verse, and 
that David composed several sorts of verses and songs, odes and 


1 Tn illustration of this remark, we may mention the song of Moses, at the Red Sea 
(Exod. xy.) ; the prophecy of Balaam (Numb.xxiv, 18—24.);. the song of Deborah, and 
Barak (Jud.v.). Nor is it improbable that the Book of the Wars of the Lord, (Numb. 
xxi. 14,) and the Book of Jasher, (Josh, x. 13, 2 Sam, i. 18.) were written in poetic 
measures. : ‘ 

2 Antiq. Jud, lib, ii, c. 16. § 4 lib. iv. c. 8. ὃ 44, and lib. vii. c, 12, § 3. 
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hymns, in honour of God: some of which were in trimeters or verses 
of three metrical feet, and others in pentameters or verses of five 
metrical feet. Origen and Eusebius are said to have espoused the 
same notion: and Jerome, probably influenced by the manner in 
which he found the poetical parts of the Old Testament exhibited 
in the manuscripts of the Septuagint version, fancied that he per- 
ceived iambic, alcaic, and sapphic verses in the Psalms, similar to 
those occurring in the works of Pindar and Horace: hexameters 


and pentameters in the Songs of Deuteronomy and Isaiah, the book 


of Job, and those of Solomon; and sapphic verses in the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah.' Among modern writers, the nature and genius 
of Hebrew poetry have been warmly contested *; but by no one 
have these subjects been illustrated with more elegance and ability 
than by the late eminently learned Bishop of London, Dr. Robert 
Lowth. In the third of his justly admired Lectures on Hebrew 
Poetry’, he has collected much and very valuable information con- 
cerning the much litigated question, respecting the nature of He- 


brew metre; but many of his arguments are successfully contro- 


verted by Bishop Jebb, in his Sacred Literature *; to which work, 
and to Bishop Lowth’s Lectures, the reader is necessarily referred, 
as the discussion of this very difficult question would extend this 
chapter to an inordinate length. ‘The construction, characteristics, 
and different kinds of Hebrew Poetry, including also the poetical 


! Hieronymi, Przfat. in Chronic. Epist. 135. ad Paul. Urb. et Epist. ad Paulin. 
Comment. in Ezek. c. 30. 

2 Carpzoy (Introd. ad Libros Canonicos Vet. Test. parsii. pp. 98, 29.) has given a 
list of antient and modern writers who have treated on Hebrew Poetry ; and in pp.2—272 
he has noticed the various discordant opinions on this topic. The hypothesis of Bishop 
Hare on Hebrew metre was refuted by Bishop Lowth at the end of his lectures, and also 
in his “‘ Larger Confutation,’” published in 1766, in 8vo. in answer to Dr. Edwards’s 
Latin Letter in defence of Hare’s system, published in the preceding year. The general 
opinion of the learned world has coincided with the arguments of Lowth. 

3 The first edition of these Lectures appeared in 1753, in 4to., under the title of “ De 
Sacra Poési Hebrzorum Przlectiones Academice:”’ a second edition was printed by 
Bishop Lowth in 1763, in two volumes, octavo ; the second volume, consisting of additions 
made by the celebrated Professor Michaelis, who had reprinted the Przlectiones at Got- 
tingen. Several subsequent editions have issued from the Clarendon press ; particularly 
a beautiful one in 1821, including (besides the additions of Michaelis) the further observ- 
ations of Rosenmiuller, (whose edition appeared at Leipsic in 1815,) Ritcher, and Weiss. 
In 1787, the late Dr. George Gregory printed his excellent English translation of Bishop 
Lowth’s Lectures, in two octavo volumes, with some very important additional notes ; 
which was reprinted in 1816. In 1787 M. Herder published at Leipsic two octavo vo- 
lumes On the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, from which a selection was translated and published 
in 1801, under the title of Oriental Dialogues. Both these publications are distinguished 
by that bold criticism, which for the last fifty or sixty years has characterised too many of 
those German divines, to whose researches in other respects biblical literature is so largely 
indebted. Sir William Jones has a few observations on Hebrew metres in his Poesos 
Asiatic Comment. cap. ii. (Works, vi. pp. 22—59.) See also “ An Essay on Hebrew 
Poetry, Ancient and Modern, By Philip Sarchi, LL. D. London, 1824. ;” the latter 
portion of the volume, which treats on modern Hebrew poetry, is both curious and inter- 
esting. Professor Pareau has also given an abstract of the most material observations on 
Hebrew Poetry, in his Institutio Interpretis Veteris Testamenti, pp. 426—457. 

+ pp. 4—22. The title at length of this beautifully and correctly printed work is as 
follows : — “ Sacred Literature: comprising a Review of the Principles of Composition, 
laid down by the late Robert Lowth, D. D. Lord Bishop of London, in his Prelections 
and Isaiah, andan Application of the Principles so reviewed to the Illustration of the New 
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style of the New Testament, are the subjects now to be considered: 
and our account of them is chiefly abridged from the Lectures of 
Bishop Lowth, and from his preliminary dissertation prefixed to 
his version of the prophet Isaiah, together with Bishop Jebb’s ele- 
gant and instructive volume above cited. 

The peculiar excellence of the Hesrew Poetry will appear 
when we consider that its origin and earliest application have been 
clearly traced to the service of religion. To celebrate in hymns and 
songs the praises of Jehovah —to decorate the worship of the Most 
High with all the charms and graces of harmony—to give force and 
energy to the devout affections —was the sublime employment of the 
sacred muses: and it is more than probable, that the very early use 
of sacred music in the public worship of the Hebrews, contributed 
not a little to the peculiar chracter of their poetry, and might im- 
part to it that appropriate form, which, though chiefly adapted to this 
particular purpose, it nevertheless preserves on every other occasion. 
In the Old Testarnent we have ample evidence that music and poetry 
were cultivated from the earliest ages among the Hebrews. In the 
days of the Judges, mention is made of the schools or colleges of the 
prophets; in which the candidates for the prophetic office, under the 
direction of some superior prophet, being altogether removed from 
imtercourse with the world, devoted themselves entirely to the exercises 
and study of religion: and though the sacred history affords us but 
little information concerning their institutes and discipline, yet it is 
manifest from 1 Sam. x. 5—10. and xix. 20—24., that a principal 
part of their occupation consisted in celebrating the praises of Je- 
hovah in hymns and poetry, with choral chants accompanied with 
various musical instruments. But it was during the reign of David 
that music and poetry were carried to the greatest perfection. For 
the service of the tabernacle he appointed four thousand Levites, 
divided into twenty-four courses, and marshalled under several 
leaders, whose sole business it was to sing hymns, and to perform 
instrumental music in the public worship. Asaph, Heman, and Je- 
duthun were the chief directors of the music, and, from the titles of 
some of the psalms, we may infer that they also were excellent com- 
posers of hymns or sacred poems. In the first book of Chronicles 
(ch. xxv.) we have an account of the institutions of David: which 
were more costly, splendid, and magnificent than any that ever ob- 
tained in the public service of other nations. 

11. According to Bishop Lowth there are four principal Cua- 
RACTERISTICS OF HreBrew Poetry, viz. — 1. The acrostical or 
alphabetical commencement of lines or stanzas ;— 2. The admission 
of foreign words and certain particles, which seldom occur in prose 
composition, and which thus form a distinct poetical dialect ;— 3. Its 
sententious, figurative, and sublime expressions; and, 4. Parallelism, 
the nature of which is fully illustrated in a subsequent page. But the 
existence of the three first of these characteristics has been disproved 
by Bishop Jebb, whoobserves that the grand characteristicof Hebrew 
poetry does not appear to belong peculiarly to the original language 
of the Old Testament as contra-distinguished from that of the New. 
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ςς It is not the acrostical, or regularly alphabetical commencement of 
lines or stanzas; for this occurs but in twelve poems of the Old 
Testament: it is not the introduction of foreign words, and of what 
grammarians call the paragogic, or redundant particles; for these 
licences, though frequent, are by no means universal, in the poetical 
books of Scripture; and they are occasionally admitted in passages 
merely historical and prosaic: it is not the rhyming termination of 
lines; for no trace of this artifice is discoverable in the alphabetical 
poems, the lines or stanzas of which are defined with infallible pre- 
cision; and every attempt to force it on the text, has been accom- 
panied by the most licentious mutilation of Scripture: and, finally, 
this grand characteristic is not the alepiien of metre, properly so 

called, and analogous to the metre of the heathen classics; for the 
efforts of the learned, to discover such metre in any one poem of the 
Hebrews, have universally failed; and while we are morally certain, 
that, even though it were known and employed by the Jews, while 
their language was a living one, it is quite beyond recovery in the 
dead and unpronounceable state of that language; there are also 
strong reasons for believing, that, even in the most flourishing state 
of their literature, the Hebrew poets never used this decoration. 

“ Again, it is most certain, that the proper characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry is not elation, grandeur, or sublimity, either of thought or 
diction. In these qualities, indeed, a large portion of the poetical 
Scriptures, is not only distinguis shed, but unrivalled: but there are 
also many compositions in the Old Testament, indisputably poetical, 
which, in thought and expression, do not rise above the ordinary tone 
of just and clear conceptions, calmly, yet pointedly delivered.” 

The grand, and, indeed, the sole characteristic of Hebrew Poetry, 
is what Bishop Lowth intitles PARALLELIsM, that.is, a certain equa- 
lity, resemblance, or relationship, between the members of each 
period; so that in two lines, or members of the same period, things 
shall answer to things, and words to words, as if fitted to each cher 
by a kind of rule or measure. Suchis the general strain of the Hebrew 
poetry; instances of which occcr in alos every part of the Old 
Testament, particularly in the ninety-sixth psalm. 

It is ina great measure owing to this form of composition that our 
admirable authorised version, though executed in prose, retains so 
much of a poetical cast; for, that’ version being strictly word for 
word after the original, the form and order of the original sentences 
are preserved; which, by this artificial structure, this regular alter- 
nation and correspondence of parts, makes the ear sensible of a de- 
parture from the common style and tone of prose. 

The origin of this form cf poetical composition among the Hebrews, 
Bishop Lowth has satisfactorily deduced from the manner in which 
they were accustomed to sing or chant their sacred hymns. ‘They 
were accompanied with music, and were alternately sung by opposite 
choirs: sometimes one choir performed the hymn itself while το 
other sang a particular distich, which was regularly interposed a 


1 Bp. Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 4, 5. 
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stated intervals. In this manner we learn that Moses with the 
Israelites chanted. the ode at the Red Sea (Exod. xv. 20, 21.); and 
the same order is observable in some of the psalms which are com- 
posed in this form. On some occasions, however, the musical per- 
formance was differently conducted, one of the choirs singing a single 
verse to the other, while the other constantly added a verse in some 
respect correspondent. Of this the following distich is an example : — 

Sing praises to Jehovah, for he is good, 

Because his mercy endureth for ever. (Psal. cxxxvi. 1.) 
Which Ezra informs us (iii. 10, 11.) was sung by the priests and 
Levites in alternate choirs, “ after the ordinance of David, king of 
Israel ;” as indeed may be collected from the hundred and thirty-sixth 
psalm itself; in which the latter verse sung by the latter choir forms 
a perpetual epode. Of the same nature is the song of the women 
concerning Saul and David (1 Sam. xviii. 7.); and in the very same 
manner does {saiah describe the seraphin as chanting the praises of 
Jehovah — “ they cried one to another,” that is, alternately, 

Holy, holy, holy, Jehovah, God of hosts ! 

The whole earth is filled with his glory! (Isa. vi. 3.) 

But the fullest example, perhaps, of this style of composition is to 
be found in the twenty-fourth psalm, composed on occasion of the 
induction of the ark to Mount Sion; the mode of performing which 
is particularly illustrated by Bishop Lowth', and must have had a 
most noble and impressive effect. 

In determining the length of his lines, Bishop Lowth considers 
only that relation and proportion of one verse to another which arises 
from the correspondence of terms, and from the form of construction, 
whence results ἃ rhythmus of propositions, anda harmony of sentences. 
From this correspondence of the verses one with another, arises a 
certain relation also between the composition of the verses, and the 
composition of the sentences, so that generally periods coincide with 
stanzas, members with verses, and pauses of the one with pauses of 
the other. This correspondence is called parallelism, the correspond- 
ing lines are called parallel lines, and the words or phrases answering 
one to another in the corresponding lines, parallel terms. 

A single example will illustrate the above definition of paral- 
lelism: — In Luke i. 52, 53. we read, He (God) hath put down the 
mighty from therr seats, and exalted them of low degree. He hath filled 
the hungry with good things, and the rich he hath sent empty away. 
In this passage the same ¢hing is expressed, viz. that God changes 
the conditions of men: and this same ¢hzng is also expressed, in cor- 
responding members that represent it in various points of view. Thus 
the Almighty changes adversity into prosperity, and prosperity into 
adversity. The words answer to each other, the mighty — those of 
low degree; put down — exalted ; the hungry (or poor) —the rich; 
filled with good things—sent empty away. Lastly, the things or 


1 Lecture xxvii. Bishop Horsley, in his translation of the book of Psalms, has divided 
them so as to exhibit the construction of those divine compositions to the best possible 
advantage, 
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sulyects stated answer to each other by a constrast sufficiently obvious : 
the former (the powerful and rich) are depressed ; the latter (the hum- 
ble and poor) are exalted. 

The nature of parallelism, thus defined and illustrated, is sometimes 
so evident as to strike even a careless reader, and sometimes so subtle 
and obscure as to require considerable practice, and some famili- 
arity with the system, in order to distribute the pauses and develope 
the different members of the sentences in probable order and con- 
nection. Thus, much doubt has arisen not only as to what books, 
but as to what parts of books, are to be accounted poetical. Some- 
times, according to Dr. Jebb, it is continuous and unmixed, as in the 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Canticles ; sometimes it characterises the main 
body of a work with a prosaic introduction and conclusion, as in the 
book of Job, — sometimes it predominates throughout a whole book 
with an occasional mixture of prose, as in most of the prophets ; some- 
times the general texture is prose, with an occasional mixture of 
verses, as in the historical books, and the book of Ecclesiastes. 

This parallelism has hitherto been confined principally to the 
poetical books of the Old Testament; and to them chiefly, in the first 
edition of this work, the author had restricted it. Bishop Jebb, 
however, has demonstrated that this grand characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry pervades the New Testament as well as the Old. 

The poetical parallelism has much variety and many gradations, 
being sometimes more accurate and manifest, sometimes more vague 
and obscure: it may, however, on the whole, be said to consist of four 
species, viz. Parallel Lines Gradational', Parallel Lines Antithetic, 
Parallel Lines Synthetic, and Parallel Lines Introverted. 

1. ParatueL Lines GRapDATIONAL are those, in which the second 
or responsive clause so diversifies the preceding clause, as generally 
to rise above it, sometimes by a descending scale in the value of the 
related terms and periods, but in all cases with a marked distinction 
of meaning. ‘This species of parallelism is the most frequent of all : 
it prevails chiefly in the shorter poems, in many of the psalms, and 
very frequently in the prophecies of Isaiah. ‘Three or four instances 
will suffice to show the nature of parallel lines gradational. The first 
example shall be taken from the first psalm. 


1 Bishop Lowth has ranged the different kinds of parallelism under three classes only, 
viz. parallels synonymous, parallels antithetic, and parallels synthetic. The two last 
terms, it will be perceived, we have retained, and in lieu of parallels synonymous we have 
adopted the term parallel lines gradational. Bishop Jebb has assigned satisfactory reasons 
for changing the bishop’s phraseology. According to Lowth, parallel lines synonymous 
are those whieh correspond one to another by expressing the same sentiment in different 
but nearly equivalent terms. But Bp. Jebb’s proves, from an examination of the bishop’s 
examples, that this definition does not hold good: he therefore proposes that of cognate 
parallels, as preferably applicable to this kind of parallels. (Sacred Literature, pp. 34. 
—50.) A learned critic, however, has suggested the term gradational parallelism, as 
being most expressive, and also most applicable to the examples adduced by these eminent 
prelates. (British Critic for 1820, vol. xiv. pp. 585, 586.) We have, therefore, adopted 
this term in the present chapter. Bp. Jebb had further considered the introverted parallel 
as a variety of the Hebrew parallelism; but as the same critic has assigned good reasons 
for constituting it a distinct class, we haye availed ourselves of his authority, and haye 
accordingly adopted it, 
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O the happiness of that man, 

Who hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly ; 

And hath not stood in the way of sinners ; 

And hath not sat in the seat of the scornful. (Psalmi. 1.) 


‘¢ The exclamation with which the psalm opens, belongs equally to each line of the suc- 
ceeding triplet. In the triplet itself, each line consists of three members ; and the lines gra- 
dually rise, one above the other, not merely in their general sense, but specially, throughout 
their correspondent members. ΤῸ walk, implies no more than casual intercourse ; to stand, 
closer intimacy ; to sit, fixed and permanent connection ; the cownsel, the ordinary place of 
meeting, or public resort ; the way, the select and chosen footpath ; the seat, the habitual 
and final resting-place ; the wngodly, negatively wicked; sinners, positively wicked ; the 
scornful, scoffers at the very name or notion of piety and goodness.” 1 


The following passages will supply additional examples : — 


Who shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah ? 
And who shall stand within his holy place ? 
The clean of hands, and the pure in heart. (Psalm xxiv. 3, 4.) 


“To ascend marks progress; to stand, stability and confirmation: the mowntain o 
Jehovah, the site of the divine sanetuary ; his holy place, the sanctuary itself: and in 
correspondence with the advance of the two lines which form the first couplet, there is an 
advance in the members of the third line : the clean of hands ; and the pure in heart : the 
clean of hands, shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah: the pure in heart, shall stand within 
his holy place.” 2 


O Jehovah, in thy strength the king shall rejoice ; 

And in thy salvation, how greatly shall he exult ! 

The desire of his heart, thou hast granted him ; 

And the request of his lips, thou hast not denied. (Psalm xxi. 1, 2.) 


‘¢ The gradation of member above member, and line above line, in each couplet of this 
stanza, is undeniable; ‘ salvation” is an advance upon “ strength ;”’ and ‘* how greatly 
shall he exult,” an advance upon “he shall rejoice :”” again, ‘‘ the request of the lips,’’ 
is something beyond “ the desire of the heart,’ —it is desire brought into act. The gra- 
dation in the last members of the last two lines may not be equally obvious; but it is by 
no means less certain: ‘ thou hast granted : — thou hast not denied :” the negative form 
is here much stronger than the positive ; for it is a received canon of biblical philology, 
that verbs of negation, or, what amounts to the same thing, adverbs of negation prefixed 
to verbs, have, in such cases, the force of expressing the opposite affirmative with peculiar 
emphasis : — for example, the Lord will not hold him guiltless, who taketh his name in yain: 
that is, WILL AsSUREDLY HOLD HIM GUILTY. Exod. xx. 7.” 


The prophetic muse is no less elegant and correct. Isaiah especially abounds in 
beautiful instances of this mode of gradation. Thus he says, 


Seek ye Jehovah, while he may be found, 

Call ye upon him, while he is near ; 

Let the wicked forsake his way ; 

And the unrighteous man his thoughts : 

And let him return to Jehovah, and he will compassionate him ; 

And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. (Isa. lv. 6, 7.) 


“ In the first line, men are invited to seek Jehovah, not knowing where he is, and on the 
bare intelligence that he may be found ; in the second line, having found Jehovah, they 
are encouraged to call upon him, by the assurance that he 1s Near. In the third line, the 
wicked, the positive, and presumptuous sinner, is warned to forsake his way, his habitual 
course of iniquity ; in the fourth line, the unrighteous, the negatively wicked, is called to 
renounce the very thought of sinning. While in the last line, the appropriative and en= 
couraging title our Gop, is substituted for the awful name of Jenovan ; and simple coms 
passion is heightened into overflowing mercy and _forgiveness.’’ 38 


In Isa. li. 1. 4. 7. there is another singularly fine example of moral 
gradation, which is admirably illustrated by Bishop Jebb4, to whose 
“ Sacred Literature” the reader is referred. But excellent as Isaiah 
confessedly is, he is not unrivalled in this kind of composition: the 


1 Bp. Jebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 41. 2 Ibid. p, 40. 
3 Ibid. pp. 37, 38. 4 Ibid. pp. 46—49. 
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other prophets contain abundant examples ; we shall, however, only 
adduce two instances. ‘The first, which is from Hosea, is exqui- 
sitely pathetic, and will speak for itself: — 


How shall I give thee up, O Ephraim ? 

Abandon thee, O Israel ? 

How shall I make thee as Admah, 

Place thee in the condition of Zeboim? 

My heart is turned upon me; 

My bowels yearn all together. 

Τ will not execute the fury of mine anger : 

TI will not return to make destruction of Ephraim : 


For God I am, and not man ; 
The Holy One in the midst of thee, although I am no frequenter of cities. 
Hosea xi. 8,9. (Bp. Horsley’s Translation.) 


The other passage is from Joel, and is highly animated. 


Like mighty men shall they rush on; 
Like warriors shall they mount upon the wall ; 
And, every one in his way, shall they march ; 
And they shall not turn aside from their paths. 
Joel ii. 7. 


The prophet is denouncing a terrible judgment on the land of Judah, by the devastation 
of locusts: and all naturalists and travellers, who have witnessed the desolation caused by 
those destructive insects, attest and confirm the fidelity of Joel’s description of their pro- 
gress and ravages, 

2. ParaLtvrL Lines ANTITHETIC are those, in which two lines 
correspond one with another, by an opposition of terms and sen- 
timents ; when the second is contrasted with the first, sometimes in 
expressions, sometimes in sense only. ‘This is not confined to any 
particular form. Accordingly the degrees of antithesis are various, 
from an exact contraposition of word to word, sentiment to senti- 
ment, singulars to singulars, plurals to plurals, down to a general 
disparity, with something of a contrariety in the two propositions. 


This species of parallelism is of less frequent occurrence in the pro- 
phetical poems of the Old Testament, especially those which are ele- 
vated in the style, and more connected in the parts; but it is admirably 
adapted to adages, aphorisins, proverbs, and detached sentences. Much, 
indeed, of the elegance, acuteness, and force, of a great number of the 
proverbs of Solemon, arises from the antithetic form, the opposition of 
diction, and sentiment, as in the following examples : 


A wise son rejoiceth his father : 
But a foolish son is the grief of his mother. 
Prov. x. Ὁ. 


Here every word has its opposite, the terms father and mother being relatively opposite ; 


The memory of the just is a blessing : 
But the name of the wicked shall rot. 
Prov. x. 7. 


In this instance there are only two antithetic terms, for memory and name are synony- 
mous. See also Prov. xi. 24. xvi. 33. and xxix. 26. 


But, though the antithetic parallel be of comparatively rare occurrence 
in the superior kinds of Hebrew poetry, it is ποῦ inconsistent with them. 
Thus, we have a beautiful instance of it in the thanksgiving ode of 
Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 4—7., and in some of the Psalms, as in Psalm xx. 7, 
8. xxx. 5. and xxxvii. 10,11. Isaiah, also, by means of it, without de- 
parting from his usual dignity, greatly increases the beauty of his com- 
position, 
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For the mountains shall be removed ; 
And the hills shall be overthrown ; 
But my kindness from thee shall not be removed ; 
And the covenant of my peace shall not be overthrown. 
Isa, liv. 10. 


See likewise Isa. liv. 7, 8. ix. 10. and Ixv. 13, 14. 

8. ParaLLeL Lines Constructive are those, in which the pa- 
rallelism consists only in the similar form of construction; in which 
word does not answer to word, and sentence to sentence, as equi- 
valent or opposite; but there is a correspondence and equality be- 
tween the different propositions, in respect of the shape and turn of 
the whole sentence, and of the constructive parts; such as noun an- 
swering to noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative to 
negative, interrogative to interrogative. This species of parallel 
includes all such as do not come within the two former classes. Ac- 
cordingly, Bishop Lowth remarks, that the variety of this form is 
very great; the parallelism being sometimes more, sometimes less 
exact, and sometimes hardly at all apparent. The nineteenth psalm 
will furnish a beautiful instance of parallel lines constructive : 


The law of Jenovan is perfect, restoring the soul ; 
The testimony of Jenovan is sure, making wise the simple ; 
The precepts of Jenovaun are right, rejoicing the heart : 
The commandment of Jrnovaun is clear, enlightening the eyes : 
The fear of Jenovan is pure, enduring for ever ; 
The judgments of Jznovam are truth, they are just altogether ; 
More desirable than gold, or than much fine gold, 
And sweeter than honey, or the dropping of honey-combs. 
Psal. xix. 7—11. 


Additional instances of the constructive parallelism occur in Psalm exlviii, 7—13. 
Job xii. 13—16. Isa. xiv. 4—9. and lviii. 5—8. 


Respecting the three preceding species of parallelism, Bishop 

Jebb remarks that, separately, *‘each kind admits many subordinate 
ap BEE 2 ui 
varieties, and that, in combinations of verses, the several kinds are 
perpetually intermingled; circumstances which at once enliven and 
beautify the composition, and frequently give peculiar distinctness 
ate ae Re 

and precision to the train of thought.” He has illustrated this ob- 
servation by some instances of such subordinate varieties. The six 
following are taken partly from his volume, and partly from the 

2 By pe tae γ᾽: > ay 
nineteenth of Bishop Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. Thus: 


(1.) Sometimes the lines are b2-membral ; that is, they consist each of 
double members, or two propositions (or sentiments, as Lowth terms 
them). — For example, 


The nations raged; the kingdoms were moved ; 
He uttered a voice ; the earth was dissolved : 
Be still, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted in the nations; I will be exalted in the earth. 
Psal. xlvi, 6. 10, 


Bow thy heavens, Ὁ Jenovau, and descend ; 
Touch the mountains and they shall smoke : 
Dart forth thy lightning, and scatter them ; 
Shoot out thine arrows and destroy them. 
Psalm exliv. 5, 6, 
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Isaiah has two striking instances of these bi-membral lines. 


When thou passest through waters, I am with thee ; 
And through rivers, they shall not overwhelm thee : 
When thou walkest in the fire, thou shall not be scorched ; 
And the flame shall not cleave to thee. 
Isa, xliii. 2. 
And they shall build houses, and shall inhabit them ; 
And they shall plant vineyards, and shall eat the fruit thereof: 
They shall not build, and another inhabit ; 
They shall not plant, and another eat. 
Isa, Ixv. 21, 22. 


(2.) * Parallels are sometimes formed by a repetition of part of the 
first sentence : — 


My voice is unto God, and 1 cry aloud ; 
My voice unto God, and he will hearken unto me: 
I will remember the works of Jehovah ; 
Yea, I will remember thy works of old: — 
The waters saw thee, O God ; 
The waters saw thee ; they were seized with anguish. 
Psal, Ixxviii. 1, 11. 16. 


(3.) “ Sometimes, in the latter line, a part is to be supplied from the 
former, to complete the sentence : — 
The mighty dead tremble from beneath ; 


The waters, and they that dwell therein. 
Job xxvi. 5. 


(4.) ‘* There are parallel triplets; where three lines correspond to- 
gether, and form a kind of stanza; of which, however, only two lines are 
commonly synonymous : — 

The wicked shall see it, and it shall grieve him ; 
He shall gnash with his teeth, and pine away ; 


The desire of the wicked shall perish. 
Psal. exii. 10.””! 


Another instance of parallel triplets occurs in Job iii. 4., and Micah 
vi. 15. 

(5.) ““ There are parallels consisting of four lines ; two distiches being 
so connected together by sound and construction, as to make one stanza: 


The ox knoweth his owner ; 
And the ass the crib of his lord : 
But Israel does not know ; 
My people doth not consider. 
154. i. 3. See also Psal. xxvii. 1, 2. 


In stanzas of four lines, sometimes the parallel lines answer to one 
another, alternately; the first to the third, and the second to the 
fourth : — 


As the heavens are high above the earth ; 
So high is his goodness over them that fear him : 
As remote as the east is from the west ; 
So far hath he removed from us our transgressions. 
Psal. ciii. 11, 12.”’2 


Sometimes, however, in the alternate quatrain, by a peculiar artifice in 
the distribution of the sentences, the third line forms a continuous sense 
with the first, and the fourth with the second : — 


! Bp. Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 27, 28. 2 Ibid. p. 29, 
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From the heayens Jenovau looketh down ; 
He seeth all the children of men ; 
From the seat of his rest he contemplateth 
All the inhabitants of the earth, 
Psal, xxxiii. 13, 14. 


Isaiah with great elegance uses this form of composition : — 


For thy husband is thy Maker ; 
Jenovau God of hosts is his name : 
And thy Redeemer is the Holy One of Israel ; 
The God of the whole earth shall he be called. 
194. liv. 5. 


(6.) Some periods also may be considered as forming stanzas of five 
lines ; in which the odd line or member usually either comes in between 
two distiches ; or the line that is not parallel! is generally placed between 
the two distiches ; or, after two distiches, makes a full close: 


Who is wise, and will understand these things ? 
Prudent, and will know them ? 
For right are the ways of Jenova: 
And the just shall walk in them : 
And the disobedient shall fall therein. 

Hos. xiv. 9. 
Like as a lion growleth, 
Even the young lion over his prey ; 
Though the whole company of shepherds be called together against him : 
At their voice he will not be terrified, 
Nor at their tumuit will he be humbled. 

Isa, xxxi. 4, 
Who establisheth the word of his servant : 
And accomplisheth the counsel of his messenger ; 
Who sayeth to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be inhabited, 
And to the cities of Judah, Ye shall be built ; 
And her desolate places I will restore, 

Isa. xliv. 26. 


The preceding are the chief varieties of the parallel lines, gra- 
dational, antithetic, and constructive: a few others of less note are 
discussed both by Bishops Lowth and Jebb; for which the reader 
is necessarily referred to their respective works. We now proceed 
to notice, 

4, PARALLEL Lines INrrovertEpD. — These are stanzas so con- 
structed, that, whatever be the number of lines, the first line shall 
be parallel with the last; the second with the penultimate or last 
but one; and so throughout, in an order that looks inward, or to 
borrow a military phrase, from flanks to centre. ‘This may be called 
the zntroverted parallelism. 

Bishop Jebb has illustrated this definition with several apposite 
examples, from which we have selected the three following. 

«¢ My son, if thy heart be wise ; 
My heart also shall rejoice ; 
Yea, my reins shall rejoice ; 


When thy lips speak right things. 
Prov. xxiii, 15, 16. 


«< And it shall come to pass in that day ; 
Jrxovan shall make a gathering of his fruit 
From the flood of the river ; 
To the stream of Egypt: 
And ye shall be gleaned up, one by one ; 
O ye sons of Israel. 
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ἐς And it shall come to pass in that day ; 
The great trumpet shall be sounded : 
“And those shall come, who were perishing in the land of Assyria ; 
And who were dispersed in the land of Egypt ; 
And they shall bow themselves down before Jehovah ; 
In the holy mountain, in Jerusalem. 
; Isaiah xxvii, 13.” 


i‘ In these two stanzas of Isaiah, figuratively, in the first, and literally in the second, 
5 predicted the return of the Jews from their several dispersions. The first line of each 
stanza is parallel with the sixth; the second with the fifth; and the third with the fourth; 
also on comparing the stanzas one with another, it is manifest, that they are constructed 
with the utmost precision of mutual correspondence ; clause harmonising with clause, and 
line respectively with line ; the first line of the first stanza with the first line of the second, 
and so throughout.” 
«© The idols of the heathen are silver and gold : 
‘The work of men’s hand ; 
They have mouths but they speak not ; 
They have eyes but they see not ; 
They have ears but they hear not ; 
Neither is there any breath in their mouths ; 
They who make them are like unto them ; 
So are all they who put their trust in them, 
Psal, cxxxv. 15—18.” 


The parallelisms here marked out are very aceurate. In the first line of this example 
we have the idolatrous heathen ; — in the eighth, those who put their trust in idols: —in 
the second line the fabrication ; —in the seventh, the fabricators ; —in the third line, 
mouths without articulation ; — in the sixth, mouths without breath ; —in the fourth line, 
eyes without vision ; and, in the fifth line, ears without the sense of hearing. 

The parallelism of the extreme members, Bishop Jebb proceeds 
to state, may be rendered yet more evident, by reducing the passage 
into two quatrains; thus: 


The idols of the heathen are silver and gold ; 
The work of men’s hand ; 
They who make them are like unto them ; 
So are all they who put their trust in them. 


They have mouths, but they speak not : 
They have eyes but they see not ; 
They have ears, but they hear not ; 
Neither is there any breath in their mouths. ! 


III. Such is the nature, and such are the species of the parallel- 
isms, which are variously distributed throughout the Old Testament. 
With the exception of a few partial failures, it is worthy of remark, 
that the character and complexion of Hebrew poetry have been very 
competently preserved in that body of Greek translations, composed 
at different times, by different persons, and known under the name 
of the Septuagint version. Nor should it be omitted, that the He- 
braic parallelism occurs also, with much variety, in ‘he Apocrypha: 
the book of Ecclesiasticus, for example, is composed of pure paral- 
lelisms: the book of Wisdom, too, affords fine specimens of this 
manner, though it is commonly overlaid by the exuberant and vi- 
cious rhetoric of the Alexandrine Platonists ; while, not to mention 
other parts of the Apocryphal writings, in Tobit and the books of 
Maccabees there are examples both of lyric and didactic poetry, 
clothed in parallelisms which will hardly shrink from comparison 
with several in the genuine Hebrew Scriptures. One other fact 


1 Sacred Literature, pp. 53, 54. 57, 58. 
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remains : namely, that in the sententious formule of the Rabbinical 
writers, the manner of Hebrew poetry is frequently observed, with 
much accuracy, though with a manifest declension of spirit.} 

Such being the fact, we are authorised by analogy to expect a 
similar parallelism in the New Testament, particularly when the 
nature of that portion of the Holy Scriptures is considered. It is a 
work supplementary to and perfective of the Old Testament; com- 
posed under the same guidance that superintended the composition 
of the latter ; written by native Jews, Hebrews of the Hebrews, — 
by men whose minds were moulded in the form of their own Sacred 
Writings, and whose sole stock of literature (with the exception of 
Paul, and probably also of Luke and James) was-comprised in those 
very writings. Now, it is improbable in the extreme, that such men, 
when they came to write such a work, should, without any assign- 
able motive, and in direct opposition to all other religious teachers 
of their naticn, have estranged themselves from a manner, so pervad- 
ing the noblest parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, as the sententious 
parallelism. But we are not left to analogical reasoning. The 
Greek style of the New Testament leads us to expect a construction 
similar to that which we find in the Old. The New ‘Testament, as 
we have already shown”, is not written in what is termed strictly 
classical Greek, but in a style of the same degree of purity as the 
Greek which was spoken in Macedonia, and that in which Polybius 
wrote his Roman History. From the intermixture of Oriental 
idioms and expressions with those which are properly Greek, the 
language of the New Testament has been termed Hellenistic or He- 
braic-Greek. 'Vhe difference in style and manner which subsists 
between the writers of the New Testament and the Greek classic 
authors is most strongly marked: and this difference is not confined 
to single words and combination of words, but pervades the whole 
structure of the composition: and in frequent instances, a poetical 
manner is observable, which not only is not known, but would not 
be tolerated in any modern production, purporting to be prose. 
This poetical style has been noticed briefly by Boecler, Ernesti, Mi- 
chaelis, Schleusner, Dr. Campbell, and other critics, and also by the 
author of this work, in the first edition; but none of thése writers 
were aware, to how great an extent it pervades the New Testament. 
It was reserved for Bishop Jebb, to whose “ Sacred Literature” this 
chapter is so deeply indebted, to develope the existence of the poe- 
tical parallelism in the New Testament, and to place its numerous 
beauties in a point of view, equally novel and delightful to the bib- 
lical student. | τ 

The proofs of the existence of the poetical dialect in the New 
Testament, are disposed by this critic under the four following divi- 
sions; viz. 1. Simple arid direct quotations, in the New Testament, 


1 Sacred Literature, p. 76. Bp. Jebb has ilhustrated the remarks in the text by nume- 
rous apposite examples from the apocryphal and rabbinical writings, for which the reader 
is referred to his work, pp. 84—90. 

2 See pp. 18—22. of this volume, for an account of the Greek style of thé New Testa- 
ment. 
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of single passages from the poetical parts of the Old Testament ; — 
2. Quotations of a more complex kind, when fragments are com- 
bined from different parts of the poetical Scriptures, and wrought 
up into one connected whole; and, 3. Quotations mingled with 
original matter. We shall give one or two examples of each of 
these proofs. 


1. Simple and direct Quotations of single passages from the poetical parts 
of the Old Testament, in which the parallelism has been preserved by the 
writers of the New Testament. 


καὶ συ Βηλεεμ, yn ἴουδα, 

ουδαμως ελαχις EL Ev τοῖς ἥγεμοσιν Τουδα- 
ex σου yap εξελευσεται ἡγουμινος, ᾿ 

ὅςις πσοιμάνει τὸν λῶον μου τὸν Ἰσραηλ. 


And thou, Bethlehem, territory of Judah, 
Art by no means least among the captains of Judah. 
For from thee shall come forth a leader, 
Who will guide my people Israel. 
Matt. ii. 6. 


Bie μου, μὴ ολιγωρει waideras Kupiov, 
μηδε ἐκλυου, ὑπ᾽ GUTOU ελεγχομενος : 
ὃν yap ἀγαπα Κυριος, πσαιδευει" 
μας γοι δὲ σαντα ὗιον, dy πιωραδεχεται- 


My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord ; 
ἢ Nor faint when thou art rebuked by him : 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
But scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 
Heb. xii. 5, 6. 


This passage is taken from Proverbs iii. 11, 12.: thus rendered in our authorised 
translation : 


My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord ; 
Neither be weary of his correction : 

For whom the Lord loveth, he correcteth ; 
Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth. 


In this last line the parallelism is completely spoiled. But Bp. Jebb shows, that Saint 
Paul’s reading is afforded without altering a letter in the Hebrew text, by a slight de- 
parture from the Masoretic punctuation. The original passage in Proy. ili. 11, 12., there- 
fore, may be thus rendered in strict conformity with the Apostle. 


The chastening of Jenovan, my son do not despise ; 
Neither be weary at his rebuking: 

For, whom JeuHovau loveth, he chasteneth, 
But scourgeth the son in whom he delighteth. 


In the corrected version of this quatrain, the parallelism is not only preserved, but there 
is also a beautiful climax in the sense, both of which are excellently illustrated by Bp. 
«1600. ! 


2. Quotations of a more complex kind, in which fragments are combined 
from different parts of the Poetical Scriptures, and wrought up into one 
connected or consistent whole. 

Of this class of quotations, the following is a short but satisfactory specimen : 

ὃ οἰκὸς μου; οἰκὸς προσευχῆς κληδήσεται πᾶσι τοις εὐνεσιν" 
ὑμεις ὃε ἐποιήσατε αὑτὸν σπήλαιον λήστων. 


My house shall be called the house of prayer for all the nations ; 
But ye have made it a den of thieves. 
Mark xi. 17. 


' Sacred Literature, pp. 98. 109—113,—In pp. 99—108, other examples are given, 
with suitable philological illustrations.  “\ 
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This antithetical couplet is composed of two independent passages, very remotely con- 
nected in their subject-matter; of which the first stands in the Septuagint version of 
Isaiah lvi. 57. exactly as it is given above from Saint Mark’s Gospel. The substance of 
the second line occurs in the prophet Jeremiah. (vii. 11.) 


μὴ σπηλαιον AnowY δοικος μου: 
Is my house a den of thieves? ! 


ὦ Bartos πλουτου, καὶ σοφιας, nab γνωσεως Θεου" 
ὡς ἀνεξερευνητω τῶ κριματα αυτον᾽ 

καὶ avebiyyiacat at ὅδοι auTou* 

τις yap εγνὼ νουν Kupiov; 

ἡ τις συμξουλος αὐτου EYEVETO, 

ἡ τις προεδωχεν AUTH 5 

καὶ ανταποδοσησεται AUTH 3 


O the depth of the riches, and the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! 
How inscrutable are his judgments ; 
And untraceable his ways ! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? 
Or who hath been his counsellor ? 
Or who hath first given unto him, 
And it shall be repaid him again ? 
Rom. xi. 33—35. 


On this passage Bishop Jebb remarks that, although the quotation is not always so 
uniformly direct as in the preceding example, yet the marks of imitation are unquestion- 
able ; the probable sources of imitation are numerous; the continuity of the parallelism 
is maintained unbroken: and the style, both of thought and of expression, is remarkable 
alike for elegance, animation, and profundity. He supposes the Apostle to have had the 
following texts (which are given at length by Dr, J.) present in his recollection, when 
composing this noble epiphonema; Psal. xxxvi. 6. Jobxi. 7, 8. v. 9. Xxxvi. 22, 23, 
Jer, xxiii. 18. Isa. xl. 13. 15. Job xxiii, 18, and xli. 2. 


““ The first line proposes the subject : 


O the depth of the riches, and the wisdom and the knowledge of God! 
“ The notion of depth, as a quality attributed alike to God’s riches, and wisdom, and 
knowledge, is first expanded in the next couplet : 
How inscrutable are his judgments ; 
And untraceable his ways ! 


Riches, wisdom, and knowledge are then, in a fine epanodos, enlarged upon in the in- 
verted order ; first, knowledge : 


For who hath known the miuid of the Lord ὃ 
secondly, wisdom : 

Or who hath been his counsellor ? 
thirdly, riches : 

Or who hath first given unto him, 

And it shall be repaid him again ? 


«« Let, now, the most skilfully executed cento from the heathen classics, be compared 
with this finished scriptural Mosaic of St. Paul: the former, however, imposing at the 
first view, will, on closer inspection, infallibly betray its patch-work jointing, and incon- 
gruous materials; while the latter, like the beauties of creation, not only bears the micro- 
scopic glance, but, the more minutely it is examined the more fully its exquisite organ- 
ization is disclosed. The Fathers, also, often quote and combine Scripture: let their 
complex quotations be contrasted with those of the Apostle; the result may be readily 
anticipated.” 2 


3. Quotations mingled with original matter, in which one or more pas- 


sages derived from the Hebrew Scriptures, are so connected and blended 
with original writing, that the compound forms one homogeneous whole ; 


1 Sacred Literature, p. 114. 
2 Ibid. pp.114. 117, 120. Other examples of complex quotations are given in 
pp- 121—123. 
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the sententious parallelism equally pervaded all the component members, 
whether original or derived. 


was yao ὅς ἂν επικωλεσήτῶι τὸ ὀνομῶ Kupiov σωσησεται: 
πως ουν επικαλεσοντῶι εἰς ὃν ουν ἐπσις εὐσαν ; 
πως δὲ τοιξςευσουσιν, ὃν οὐκ. YROVTAY ; 
mag δὲ ἀκόυσουσι χωρις κηρυσσοντος 5 
τως δὲ κηρυξουσιν cay μὴ ἀποςάλωσι; 
ὡς γεγραπται" 
ὡς ὥραιοι δι wodes τῶν ευαγγελιζομιενων εἰρήνην 5 
τῶν ευαγγελιζομενων τὰ ayaa ; 


For whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved : 
But how shall they call on him, in whom they have not believed ? 
And how shall they believe in him, of whom they have not heard ? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher ? 
And how shall they preach, if they be not sent ? 
As it is written ; 
How beautiful the feet ‘of those who bring good tidings of peace ! 
Who bring good tidings, of good things ! (Rom. x. 13—18.) 


The first line of this passage is literally taken from the Septuagint version of Joel ii. 32., 
the next quotation is original, and affords an exact, though somewhat peculiar specimen 
of parallelism, its composition nearly resembling that a the logical sorites, in which the 
predicate of each preceding line becomes the subject of the line. next in order, Similar 
instances of this logical construction occur in the prophetic writings, and abound in the 
epistles of St. Paul. | The last couplet is from Isa, lii. 7., the Septuagint rendering of 
which is both confused and inaccurate. St. Paul, however, has quoted so much as it 
answered his purpose to quote, but has carefully maintained the parallelism uninjured. 


Aivoy ὃν ἀπεδοκιμασων of οικοδομουντες, 
αὗτος ἐγενηε εἰς κεφαλὴν γωνιοίς", 
παρα Κυρίου eyeveto αὑτη; 
καὶ Est σαυμαςη ἐν οφαλμοις ἡμῶν" 
δια τοῦτο λέγω ὕμιν" 
ὅτι αρϑησεται ap ὕμων ἡ βασιλεια tov Oeov, 
καὶ δοϑησεται ENVEL WOLUYTS τοὺς χώρπους αὑτῆς ; 
καὶ ὃ WECOY ETL TOY AIWOY TOUTOY, TLYAVANTETH, 
εῷ ὃν δ᾽ ay ween, λικμήσει αὐτὸν. 
The stone which the builders rejected ; 
The same has become the head of the corner ; 
From the Lord hath this proceeded ; 
And it is marvellous in our eyes; 
Wherefore I say unto you : 
That from you shall be taken away the kingdom of God; 
And it shall be given to a nation producing the fruits thereof; 
And he who falleth upon this stone, shall be sorely bruised ; 
But upon whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 
Matt. xxi. 42—44, 


The. first four lines are literally taken from the Septuagint version of Psalm exviil. 22, 23, 
The last four are original; and Bp. Jebb asks, with great reason, whether the parallelism 
is not more striking in the latter portion, than in the former. 2 ᾿ 

IV. ‘The preceding examples will sufficiently exemplify the manner 
in which the inspired writers of the New Testament were accus- 
tomed to cite, abridge, amplify, and combine passages from the 
poetical parts of the Old Testament; and also to annex to, or inter- 


1 Sacred Literature, p. 124. In p. 125. and also in his nineteenth section, (pp. 388 
—590.) Bp. Jebb has given several of the instances above referred to. 

2 Ibid. p. 127. In pp. 128—142. Bp. Jebb has given additional examples of this class 
of mingled quotations; one of which (Acts iv. 24—S0.) is particularly worthy of the 
reader’s attention, on account of the very striking evidence which it affords (on the prin- 
ciples of sententious parallelism) of the supreme Deity of Jesus Christ. , 
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mingle with, their citations, parallelisms by no means less perfect, of 
their own original composition. ‘These examples further corroborate 
the argument from analogy for the existence of the grand charac- 
teristic of Hebrew poesy, — the sententious parallelism, — in the 
New Testament. We shall, therefore, now proceed to give a few 
examples of the original parallelisms, which pervade that portion of 
the Holy Scriptures. They are divided by Bishop Jebb into, 1. Pa- 
rallel couplets ; —- 2. Parallel ‘Triplets; — 3. Quatrains, of which the 
lines are either directly, alternately, or inversely parallel: — 4, 5. 
Stanzas of five and six lines; — 6. Stanzas of more than six parallel 
lines. 


1. Of Paratiet Coup ets the two following examples will give the 
reader an adequate idea: 


Tw αἰτουντι de, διδου" 
καὶ τὸν ϑελοντῶ ano cov bavercdas, με amos ραφής. 


To him that asketh thee, give ; 
And him that would borrow from thee, turn not away. 
Matt. v. 42. 


peyarvver q Ψυχὴ μου τὸν Ἰζυριον" 
Κα; ηγαλλιασε τὸ πνευμῶ μου ἐπι To Θεω TH σωτῆρι μου" 


My soul doth magnify the Lord ; 
And my spirit hath exulted in God my Saviour. 
Luke i. 46, 47.1! 


«¢ The second line of the latter couplet, it is well observed, clearly rises above the first 
in all its terms; μεγαλυνω is simply to magnify, to praise ; ayaAAaw denotes exrultation or 
ecstasy; ψυχὴ is the animal soul; πνευμα the immortal spirit; τὸν Kupioy is the simplest 
and most general expression of the Godhead, the Lord of all men ; τω ew Tw σωτῆρι μου 
is a considerable amplification in terms, and personally appropriative in meaning, the God 
who is My Saviour.” 2 


2. PARALLEL TRIPLETS consist of three connected and correspondent 
lines, which are constructivly parallel with each other, and form within 
themselves a distinct sentence or significant part of a sentence. 


αἱ ahumenes φωλεους exougs® 
καὶ TH TETELVA TOV ουρᾶνου κωτασπηνωώσεις" 
ὃ δὲ υἱος τοῦ ἀνρωπου oun exer σου τὴν κεφαλὴν κλινη" 


The foxes have dens ; 
And the birds of the air have nests ; 
But the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. 
Matt. vili. 90. 


ὃ πτιςτευων εἰς τὸν υἷον, exer ζωὴν aiwvioy* 
ὁ δὲ ἀπειϑων TH viw, ovn ὀὁψετῶι ζωην" 

᾽ ᾽ 
ahd’ ἢ ὀργή του Seov μενεῖ ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν. 


He who believeth in the Son, hath life eternal ; 
But he who disobeyeth the Son, shall not see life ; 
But the wrath of God abideth on him. 

John ili. 36. 

In this passage, Bishop Jebb justly remarks, the translators of our authorised version 
ἐς have not preserved the variation of the terms, 6 wisevwy, 6 αἀπειθων : rendering the for~ 
mer, ‘he that believeth ;’ the latter, ‘he that believeth not.’ The variation, however, 
is most significant ; and should, on no account, be overlooked: as Dr, Doddridge well ob- 
serves, ‘ the latter phrase explains the former; and shows, that the faith to which the 


1 Sacred Literature, p. 143. In pp. 144—148. are given numerous other instances 
of parallel couplets. 
2 Ibid. p. 910. 
FF 2 
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promise of eternal life is annexed, is an effectual principle of sincere and unreserved obe- 
dience. The descending series is magnificently awful: he who, with his heart believeth 
in the Son, is already in possession of eternal life: he, whatever may be his outward pro- 
fession, whatever his theoretic or historical belief, who obeyeth not the Son, not only does 
not possess eternal life, he does not possess any thing wor thy to! be called life at all ; nor, 
so persisting, ever can possess, for he shall not even see it: but this is not the whole, 
for, as etetnal life is the present possession of the faithful, so the wrath of God is the pre- 
sent and permanent lot of the disobedient ; it abideth on him.” } 


3. In QuATRAINS, two parallel couplets are so connected as to form 
one continued and distinct sentence; the pairs of lines being either 
directly, alternatively, or inversely parallel : 


ELY TAG ἐντόλας μου τηρήησητε, 
μενειτε EY τὴ ἀγαπη μου" 

κῶώσως EYO τᾶς ἐντολὰς του τατρος μου TETH ONKOL, 
καὶ μένω αὐτου EY TH AAT. 

If ye keep my commandments, 
Ye shall abide in my love ; 

Even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, 


And abide in his love. 
John xv. 10. 


τις yop οἷδὲν ἀνδρωπων, Tx Tov ἀν ρωπου; 

εἰ μή τὸ τνευμῶ TOU ἀνῶρωπου τὸ EY αὐτῶ: 
οὕτω και τὰ του Θεου ουδεις οιδὲεν, 

EL μή τὸ πνευμῶώ του Θεου. 


For who of men, knoweth the depth of any man, 
Save only the spirit of that man which is in him ? 
Even so, the depths of God knoweth no person ; 
Save only the spirit of God.2 1 Cor, ii. 11. 


In this last cited passage, our authorised versions read the things of a man; the things 
of the spirit of God ; an awkward mode of supplying the ellipsis, which ought to be filled 
up from the ta Badn of the preceding verse. This ellipsis is supplied by Bishop Jebb 
from Dr. Macknight. 


4. FIvE-LINED STANZAS admit of considerable varieties of structure, 
which it would exceed the limits of this work to specify. One or two 
instances must suffice to exemplify them. 


ουχ! Owdexa εἰσιν ὥρωι τῆς ἥμερας; 
Ἔ 
εῶν τις περιπωτή εν TH ἥμερον; οὐ προσχοπτει" 
ὅτι τὸ φως Tov κόσμου τουτου ὄλεπει: 
cay δὲ τις περιπατή εν TH YUXTL, προσκοπτει" 
ὅτι TO φως oun εςιν εν AUTH. 


Are there not twelve hours in the day ? 
If a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not ; 
Because he seeth the light of this world : 
But if a man walk in the night he stumbleth ; 
Because the light is not in him. 
John xi. 9, 10. ῳ 


In this instance, the odd line or member’ (which commences the stanza) lays down a truth 
which is illustrated in the remaining four lines. A similar disposition is observable in the 
Jirst of the two following stanzas, in which the odd line lays down the proposition to be 
illustrated, viz. By their fruits ye shall thoroughly know them. In the second stanza, on the 
contrary, the odd lines make a full close, re-asserting with authority the same proposition, 
as undeniably established by the intermediate quatrains. — By their fruits, THEREFORE, ye 
shall thoroughly know them. 


1 Sacred Literature, pp. 149,150. In pp. 151—167. are given numerous other ex- 
amples, in which are interspersed some admirable quotations from the writings of the 
fathers. ; 

2 Ibid, p. 169. See also pp. 170—192. for further examples of the quatrain. 
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ATO τῶν καρπὼν αὐτῶν εἐπιγνωσεσῖδε αὐτους" 
᾿μήτι συλλεγουσιν ἀπο ακανῦων ς-αφυλήν:, 
ἢ απὸ τριδολων συχα: 
οὕτω may δενδρον αγαΐον κώρπους κάλους ποίει. 
τὸ δὲ campoy δενδρον καρπους movngous mores” 
ov δυναται δενδρον ayatoy κώρπους πονήρους TOLELY 
ουδὲ δενὸρον σῶπρον κώρπους κάλους ποιεῖν" 
may δενδρον μὴ ποίουν κῶρπον κῶλον; 
ἐκχοπτεται “OE εἰς TP ξαλλεται" 
ἀρῶγε ἀπὸ τῶν κώρπὼν αὐτῶν επιγνωσεσῶε αὐτους. 


By their fruits ye shall thoroughly know them: 
Do men gather from thorns the grape? 
Or from thistles the fig ? = 
Thus, every sound tree beareth good fruit ; 
But every corrupt tree beareth evil fruit: 


A sound tree cannot bear evil fruit ; 
Nor a corrupt tree bear good fruit, 
Every tree not bearing good fruit, 
15 hewn down and cast into the fire: 


By their fruits, therefore, ye shall thoroughly know them, } ᾿ 
Matt. vii. 16. 20. 


5. The Six-Linep StanzAs likewise admit of a great variety of struc- 
ture. Sometimes they consist of a quatrain, with a distich annexed: 
sometimes of two parallel couplets, with a third pair of parallel lines so 
distributed, that one occupies the centre, and the other the close ; and 
occasionally of three couplets alternately parallel; the first, third, and 
fifth lines corresponding with one another; and, in like manner, the 
second, fourth, and s::.th. Of these six-lined stanzas, Bishop Jebb has 


adduced numerous examples. We subjoin two. 


arias γενομενής; λέγετε; evdia, 
συρῥαζει yap ὃ ουρανος" 
καὶ πρωι; σήμερον KELLY, 
συρῥαζει yap ςυγναΐζων ὃ ουρανος" 
ὑποκριται" τὸ μὲν τροσωπὸν Tov ovpayov γινώσκετε διακρινειν" 
τὰ δὲ σημειῶ των καῖρων ov δυνασῶε. 


When it is evening, ye say, “ A calm! 
‘¢ For the sky is red:”’ 
And in the morning, “4 To-day a tempest : 
‘© For the sky is red and lowering: ” 
Hypocrites! the face of the sky ye know how to discern : 
But ye cannot [discern] the signs of the times! 


Matt. xvi. 2, 9. 


This stanza consists of a quatrain with a distich annexed. In the following passage, the 
stanza begins and ends with parallel lines, a parallel triplet intervening. 


Exelvoc Oe ὁ δουλος ὃ γνους το WEAN UM τοῦ κυριου ἕαυτου, 
καὶ μὴ ἑτριμασας, μηδὲ ποιησας ρος TO σελήμα αὐτου; 
δαρησεται τολλας" 
6 δὲ μη γνους, 
momras δὲ αξια πλήγων, 
δαρησεται ολιγᾷς. 
And that servant who knew the will of his lord, 
And who prepared not, neither did according to his will, 
Shall be beaten with many stripes: 
See emcee WS) 1S RANT ar A απο δε το SAY NE Ce ea Sd ΟΑΕΘΕ ΕΙΣ 
! Sacred Literature, p. 195, 
FF 3 
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And he who did not know, 
And did things worthy of stripes, 
Shall be beaten with few stripes. 1 
Luke xii. 47, 48. 


6. STANZAS OF MORE THAN SIX PARALLEL Lines, — It frequently hap- 
pens that more than six parallel lines are so connected by unity of subject 
or by mutual relationship, as to form a distinct stanza. Of the numerous 
examples of this kind of distribution, given by Bishop Jebb, one speci- 
men must suffice. 


πᾶς OUY ὅςτις HKOVEL μου τοὺς Aayous τουτους; καὶ TOLEL BUTOUC, 
ὁμοιωσὼ aUTOY ἀνδρι φρονιίμω, 
Gris ὠκοδομησε τὴν οἰκίαν αὐτοῦ ἐπι τὴν πετρῶν" 
καὶ nareby ἢ booxn, 
καὶ λον ob σόταμοι, 
καὶ ἐπνευσῶν οἱ ἄνεμοι, 
καὶ WROTETETOY TY OKIE EXELY', 
καὶ OU ETETE TENEMEALWTO Yap EME THY πετρῶν" 


καὶ Was ὃ ἀκουων μου τοὺς λόγους τουτους, καὶ μὴ ποιὼν AVTOVS, 
δμοιωϑσησετῶι ἀνδρι μωώρω; 
ὅςτις ὡκοδομησε τὴν οιἰκιαν αὑτοῦ ETE τὴν ἀμιμιον" 
καὶ κατεδὴ ἡ δροχη; 
καὶ ἡλῶδον of πσοταμιοι; 
καὶ ἐπνευσαν Ob ἄνεμοι; 
καὶ τπροσεκοψον τὴ οἰκία εχεινή; 
καὶ ETETE UAL ἣν ἡ WTWTIG αὐτῆς μεγαλη. 


Whoever, therefore, heareth these my words, and doeth them, 
Τ will liken him toa prudent man, 
Who built his house upon the rock : 
And the rain descended, 
And the floods came, 
And the winds blew, 
And fell upon that house: 
And it fell not; for it was founded upon the rock. 


And every one hearing these my words, and doing them not, 
Shall be likened to a foolish man, 
Who built his house upon the sand : 
And the rain descended, 
And the floods came, 
And the winds blew, 
And struck upon that house ; Ὶ 
And it fell ; and the fall thereof was great, 3 Matt. vii. 24—27. 


1 Sacred Literature, pp. 201. 204. We cannot withhold from our readers Bishop 
Jebb’s beautiful remarks on the last cited passage. ‘* The antithesis in this passage has 
prodigious moral depth: he who sins against knowledge, though his sins were only sins 
of omission, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he who sins without knowledge, though 
his sins were sins of commission, shall be beaten only with few stripes. Mere negligence, 
against the light of conscience, shall be severely punished: while an offence, in itself 
comparatively heinous, if committed ignorantly, and without light, shall be mildly dealt 
with. This merciful discrimination, however, is full of terror: for, whatever may be 
the case, respecting past, forsaken, and repented sins of ignorance, no man is intitled to 
take comfort to himself from this passage, respecting his present, or future course of life ; 
the very thought of doing so, proves that the person entertaining that thought, has sufli- 
cient knowledge to place him beyond its favourable operation.” Ibid. p. 205. Other 
examples of the six-lined stanza are given in pp, 204—211. 

2 Ibid. p.211. In these two connected stanzas, the language may be justly termed 
picturesque. The marked transition in each of them from a long and measured move- 
ment, to short rapid lines, and the resumption, at the close, of a lengthened cadence, 
are peculiarly expressive. ‘The continual return, too, in the shorter lines, of the copulative 
particle, (a return purely Hebraic, and foreign from classical usage,) has a fine effect : 
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V. Further, several stanzas are often so connected with each other 
as to form a paragraph or section. Luke xvi.9—13. James iii. 1—12. 


iv.6—10. and v. 1—6. and 1 Johniv. 15—17. afford striking ex- 


amples of this sort of distribution ; for the detail and illustration of 


which we must refer our readers to Bishop Jebb’s elegant and in- 


structive volume, which has been so often cited. It only remains that 
we notice briefly the gradational parallelism, and the epanodos, in the 
New Testament, which he has discovered and elucidated. 


1. PARALLEL LINES GRADATIONAL, (or, as Bishop Jebb terms them, 
CoGNATE PARALLELISMS,) we have already remarked, are of most frequent 
occurrence in the poetical books of the Old Testament. The poetical 
parallelisms exhibited in the preceding pages, while they fully prove his 
position, that the poetical dialect pervades the New Testament, will pre- 
pare the reader to expect to find there similar instances of parallel lines 
gradational. ‘The second example of parallel couplets, given in page 435. 
supra, affords a concise but beautiful specimen of the ascent or climax in 
the terms, clauses, or lines which constitute the parallelism. One or two 
additional instances, therefore, will suffice, to show the existence of the 
gradational parallelism in the New Testament. 


ὃν 6 Κυριος Ιησους ἀναλώσει, Te πνευμῶτι ςοιλκῶτος αὐτου" 
και καταργήσει TH ETIPAVEL% τῆς τταρουσιῶς αὐτου. 


Whom the Lord Jesus will waste away, with the breath of his mouth ; 
And will utterly destroy, with the bright appearance of his coming. 
2 Thess. ii. 8. 


*¢ The first words, ὃν 6 Kupios Incovs are common to both lines; αναλώσει implies ne 
more, in this place, than gradual decay; καταργήσει denotes total ‘2atorhiiniation ; while, 
in terror and magnificence, no less than in the effects assigned, the breath of his aah ie: 
yield to the bright appearance of his coming. The first line seems to announce the ordinary 
diffusion, gradually to be effected, of Christian truth: the second, to foretell the extra- 
ordinary manifestation of the victorious Messiah, suddenly, and overwhelmingly, to take 
place in the last days.”’ ! 


εἰς GDoy εὔνων μη amreAdyTEe 
καὶ εἰς πολιν Σωμαωρείτων μὴ εἰσελίδητε" 
πορευεσῶε OE μῶλλον πρὸς τὰ προξατα Ta ἀπολωλοτὰ οἰκου Ἰσραήλ. 


To the way of the Gentiles go not of ; 
And toa city of the Samaritans, go not in ; 
But proceed rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Matt. x. 5, 6. 


*¢ This isa gradation in the scale of national and religious proximity ; the Gentiles, the 
Samaritans, Israel. In the remaining terms, there is a correspondent progress: the way, ° 
or road, to foreign countries ; a city of the Samaritans; the house of Israel, a phrase con- 
veying the notion of HoME; go not off, — go not Gos Palestine, towards other nations; 
go not in to a city of the Samaritans ἢ though i in your progresses between Judza and Ga- 
lilee, you must pass by the walls τε many Samaritan cities; but, however great your 
fatigue, and want of refreshment, proceed rather not merely to the house of Israel, but to 
the lost sheep of that house. Thus, by a beautiful gradation, the apostles are brought from 
the indefiniteness of a road leading to countries remote from their own, and people differ- 
ing from themselves in habits, in language, and in faith, to the homefelt, individual, and 
endearing relationship of their own countrymen ; children of the same covenant of promise, 
and additionally recommended to their tender compassion, as morally lost. 


it gives an idea of danger, sudden, accumulated, and overwhelming. These are 
beauties which can be only retained in a literal traslation; and which a literal trans- 
lation may exhibit very competently, Ibid. p.214. In pp. 215—248. the reader will 
find many other examples, intermingled with much just criticism and some fine quotations 
from the fathers. 

1 Sacred Literature, p. 312. 
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Bishop Jebb has given additional examples of the gradational parallelism from Matt. 
vy. 45. vii. 1,2. xx. 26,27. xxiv. 17,18. Markiv. 24. Luke vi. 38. Rom. v. 7. 
James i. 17. iv. 8. and vy. 5. Rey. ix. 6, and xxii. 14, 

2. The nature of the InrRovERTED PARALLELISM, or Parallel Lines 
Introverted, has been stated in page 429., and confirmed by suitable ex- 
amples. Closely allied to this is a peculiarity or artifice of construction, 
which Bishop Jebb terms an Epanodos, and which he defines to be lite- 
rally “a going back, speaking first to the second of two subjects proposed : 
or if the subjects be more than two, resuming them precisely in the inverted 
order, speaking first to the last, and last to the first.” The rationale of 
this artifice of composition he explains more particularly in the following 
words : — ‘* Two pair of terms or propositions, containing two important, 
but not equally important notions, are to be so distributed, as to bring out 
the sense in the strongest and most impressive manner : now, this result 
will be best attained, by commencing, and concluding, with the notion to 
which prominence is to be given; and by placing in the centre the less im- 
portant notion, or that which, from the scope of the argument, is to be kept 
subordinate.”! Having established the justice of this explanation by ex- 
amples of epanodos, derived from the Scriptures, as well as from the best 
classic authors, Bishop Jebb has accumulated many examples proving its 
existence in the New Testament, the doctrines and precepts of which de- 
rive new force and beauty from the application of this figure. The length 
to which this chapter has unavoidably extended, forbids the introduction 
of more than one or two instances of the epanodos. 


μή δωτε TO ὧγιον τοις χυσι" 
μηδὲ BadnTE τους μαργαριτὰς ὕμων ἐμπροσϑεν τῶν χοιρων" 
μήποτε καταπατήσωσιν αὐτοὺς εν τοις πόσιν αὐτῶν. 
κοι ςραῷφεντες ῥηξωσιν Das. 
Give not that which is holy to the dogs ; 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine; 
Lest they trample them under their feet ; 
And turn about and rend you. 
Matt. vii. 6. 


«© The relation of the first line to the fourth, and that of the second to the third, have 
been noticed by almost all the commentators. A minor circumstance is not altogether un- 
deserving of attention: the equal lengths, in the original, of each related pair of lines; 
the first and fourth lines being short, the second and third lines long. The sense of the 
passage becomes perfectly clear, on thus adjusting the parallelism : 


Give not that which is holy to the dogs ; 
Lest they turn about and rend you: 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet. 


«ς The more dangerous act of imprudence, with its fatal result, is placed first and last, so 
as to make and to leave, the deepest practical impression.”’ 2 


Xpicov εὐωδία ἐσμεν τω Θεω" 
εν τοις σωζομενοις, 
και EY τοις ἀπολλυμένοις" 
οἷς μεν oon Savarov, εἰς σαναάτον" 
οἷς δε οσμη ζωης; εἰς ζωηνο 
We are a sweet odour of Christ ; 
To those who are saved ; 
And to those who perish ; 
To the one, indeed, an odour of death, unto death ; 
But to the other, an odour of life, unto life. 3 
2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. 


1 Sacred Literature, pp. 60. 335. 2 Ibid. p. 339. 3 Ibid, p. 844, 


> 
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In this specimen of the epanodos, the painful part of the subject is 
kept subordinate ; the agreeable is placed first and last. 

The preceding examples are sufficient to show the existence of 
the grand characteristic of Hebrew poesy, — the sententious paral- 
lelism, with all its varieties, in the New Testament. ‘The reader, 
who is desirous of further investigating this interesting topic (and 
what student who has accompanied the author of the present work 
thus far, will not eagerly prosecute it?) is necessarily referred to 
Bishop Jebb’s “ Sacred Literature,” to which this chapter stands so 
deeply indebted ; — a volume, of which it is but an act of bare justice 
in the writer of these pages to say, that, independently of the spirit of 
enlightened piety which pervades every part, it has the highest claims 
to the attention of Every biblical student for its numerous beautiful 
and philological criticisms and elucidations of the New Testament ; 
for the interpretation of which this learned prelate has opened and 
developed a new and most important source, of which future com- 
mentators will, doubtless, gladly avail themselves. 

VI. The sacred writers have left us DIFFERENT KINDs of poetical 
composition: they do not, however, appear to have cultivated either 
the epic or the dramatic species, unless we take these terms in a very 
wide sense, and refer to these classes those poems in which several 
interlocutors are introduced. ‘Thus, M. Ilgen' and (after him) Dr. 
Good 2 conceive the book of Job to be a regular epic poem: while 
Messieurs Velthusen and Ammon think that the Song of Songs ex- 
hibits traces of a dramatic or melo-dramatic structure. Bishop 
Lowth,. however, reduces the various productions of the Hebrew 
poets to the following classes; viz. 

1. Propuetic Porrry.— Although some parts of the writings 
of the prophets are clearly in prose, of which instances occur in the 
prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Jonah, and Daniel, yet the 
other books, constituting by far the larger portion of the prophetic 
writings, are classed by Bishop Lowth among the poetical preduc- 
tions of the Jews; and (with the exception of certain passages in 
Isaiah, Habakkuk, and Ezekiel, which appear to constitute com- 
plete poems of different kinds, odes as well as elegies) form a par- 
ticular species of poesy, which he distinguishes by the appellation of 
Prophetic. 

The predictions of the Hebrew Prophets are pre-eminently cha- 
racterised by the sententious parallelism, which has been discussed 
and exemplified in the preceding pages. The prophetic poesy, how- 
ever, is more ornamented, more splendid, and more florid than any 
other. It abounds more in imagery, at least that species of imagery, 
which, in the parabolic style, is of common and established accept- 
ation, and which, by means of a settled analogy always preserved, is 
transferred from certain and definite objects to express indefinite and 
general ideas, Of all the images peculiar to the parabolic style, it 
most frequently introduces those which are taken from natural ob- 


1 Jobi, antiquissimi carminis Hebraici, Natura atque Virtutes, cap. iiie pp. 40—89. 
? Introductory Dissertation to his yersion of the book of Job, p. xx. 
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jects and sacred history: it abounds most in metaphors, allegories, 
comparisons, and even in copious and diffuse descriptions. It pos- 
sesses all that genuine enthusiasm which is the natural attendant 
on inspiration ; it excels in the brightness of imagination, and in 
clearness and energy of diction, and, consequently, rises to an un-= 
common pitch of sublimity; hence, also, it is often very happy in 
the expression and delineation of the passions, though more com- 
monly employed in exciting them. ! 

The following passage from one of Balaam’s prophecies (which 
Bishop Lowth ranks among the most exquisite specimens of Hebrew 
poetry), exhibits a prophetic poem complete in all its parts. It 
abounds in gay and splendid imagery, copied immediately from the 
tablet of nature ; and is chiefly conspicuous for the glowing elegance 
of the style, and the form and diversity of the figures. The trans- 
lation is that of the Rev. Dr. Hales.° 


How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 
And thy tabernacles, O israel ! 
As streams do they spread forth, 
As gardens by the river side ; 
As sandal-trees which rue torp hath planted, 
As cedar-trees beside the waters. 


There shall come forth a man of his seed, 
And shall rule over many nations : 

And his kingdom shall be higher than Gog, 
And his kingdom shall be exalted. 3 


(God brought him forth out of Egypt, 
He is to him as the strength of a unicorn. ) 
He shall devour the nations, his enemies, 
And shall break their bones, 

And pierce them through with his arrows. 


He lieth down as a lion, 

He coucheth as a lioness, 

Who shall rouse him ? 

Blesseth is he that blesseth thee, 

And cursed is he that curseth thee. 

The eighteenth chapter and the three first verses of the nineteenth 

chapter of the Apocalypse present a ncble instance of prophetic poesy, 
in no respect inferior to the finest productions of any of the Hebrew 


bards.* 


1 Bp. Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, Lect. xviii. xix. and xx. 

2 Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. booki. pp. 224—226. 

3 In the rendering of this quatrain, Dr. Hales has followed the Septuagint version, 
which he vindicates in a long note. In our authorised translation, made from the Maso- 
retic text, the seventh verse of Numb. xxiv. stands thus : — 

He shall pour the water out of his buckets, 

And his seed shall be in many waters ; 

And his king shall be higher than Agag, 

And his kingdom shall be exalted. 
This is confessedly obscure. — Dr. Boothroyd, in his New Version of the Old Testament, 
with a slight departure from the common rendering, translates the verse in the following 
manner : — 

Water shall flow from the urn of Jacob, 

And his seed shall become as many waters ; 

Their king shall be higher than Agag, 

And his kingdom more highly exalted. 

4 The passages above noticed are printed in Greek and English, divided so as to ex- 
hibit their poetical structure to the greatest advantage, in Dr. Jebb’s Sacred Literature, 
pp. 452—459, 
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2. Exeerac Poetry. — Of this description are several passages 
in the prophetical books *, as well as in the book of Job 3, and many 
of David’s psalms that were composed on occasions of distress and 
mourning: the forty-second psalm in particular is in the highest 
degree tender and plaintive, and is one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the Hebrew elegy. The lamentation of David over his 
friend Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 17—27.) is another most beautiful elegy : 
but the most regular and perfect elegiac composition in the Scrip- 
tures, perhaps in the whole world, is the book intitled The Lament- 
ations of Jeremiah, of which we have given a particular analysis, 
infra, Vol. 1V. Part I. Chap. VI. Sect. II. 

3. Dipvacric Porrry is defined by Bishop Lowth to be that which 
delivers moral precepts in elegant and pointed verses, often illustrated 
by a comparison expressed or implied, similar to the Γνωμαι; or moral 
sentences, and adages, of the antient sages. Of this species of poetry 
the book of Proverbs is the principal instance. ‘To this class may 
also be referred the book of Kcclesiastes. 

4. Of Lyric Porrry, cr that which is intended to be accom- 
panied with music, the Old Testament abounds with numerous ex- 
amples. Besides a great number of hymns and songs which are 
dispersed through the historical and prophetical books, such as the 
ode of Moses at the Red Sea (Exod. xv.), his prophetic ode (Deut. 
xxxil.), the triumphal ode of Deborah (Judg. v.), the prayer of Ha- 
bakkuk (iii.), and many similar pieces, the entire book of Psalms is 
to be considered as a collection of sacred odes, possessing every va- 
riety of form, and supported with the highest spirit of lyric poetry ; 
— sometimes sprightly, cheerful, and triumphant; sometimes solemn 
and magnificent; and sometimes tender, soft, and pathetic. 

5. Of the Ipy1, or short pastoral poem ὅ, the historical psalms 
afford abundant instances. The seventy-eighth, hundred and fifth, 
hundred and sixth, hundred and thirty-sixth, and the hundred and 
thirty-ninth psalms, may be adduced as singularly beautiful speci- 
mens of the sacred idyl: to which may be added Isa. ix. 8.—x. 4. 

6. Of Dramatic Porrry, Bishop Lowth* adduces examples in 
the book of Job and the Song of Solomon, understanding the term 
in a more extended sense than that in which it is usually received. 
Some critics, however, are of opinion, that the Song of Solomon is 
a collection of sacred idyls: and M. Bauer is disposed to consider 
the former book as approximating nearest to the Mekama, that is, 
*‘ the assemblies,” moral discourses, or conversations of the cele- 
brated Arabian poet Hariri. ἢ 

In another part of this work some reasons are offered in confirm- 
ation of this conjecture. 


See Amos y. 1,2. 16. Jer. ix. 17—22. Ezek. xxii. and xxxii. 
See Job 111. vi. vii. x. xiv. xvii. xix. xxix. Xxx. 

3 Bishop Lowth defines an idyl to be a poem of moderate length, of a uniform middle 
style, chiefly distinguished for elegance and sweetness ; regular and clear as to the plot, 
conduct, and arrangement, 

4 Lowth, Prelect. xviii.—xxxiy, 

5 Bauer, Hermeneut, Sacr. p. 386. 
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Many of the psalms (and, according to Bishop Horsley, by far 
the greater part,) are a kind of dramatic ode, consisting of dialogues 
between persons sustaining certain characters. “ In these dialogue- 
psalms, the persons are frequently the psalmist himself, or the chorus 
of priests and Levites, or the leader of the Levitical band, opening 
the ode with a prodem declarative of the subject, and very often 
closing the whole with a solemn admonition, drawn from what the 
other persons say.”? The dramatic or dialogue form, which thus 
pervades the book of Psalms, admits of considerable variety. Its 
leading characteristic, however, is an alternate succession of parts, 
adapted to the purpose of alternate recitation by two semi-choruses 
in the Jewish worship. Bishop Jebb considers the sublime hymn of 
Zacharias (Luke i. 67—79.) as a dramatic ode of this description ; 
and, in confirmation of his opinion, he remarks that Zacharias must 
have been familiar with this character of composition, both as a pious 
and literate Jew, much conversant with the devotional and lyric 
poetry of his country, and also as an officiating priest, accustomed 
to bear his part in the choral service of the temple. Dr. J. has ac- 
cordingly printed that hymn in Greek and English, in the form of a 
dramatic ode: and by this mode of distribution has satisfactorily elu- 
cidated its true meaning and grammatical construction in many pas- 
sages, which have hitherto in vain exercised the acumen of critics. ὃ 

To the preceding species of Hebrew poetry, we may add 

7. The Acrostic or ALPHABETICAL Poems. Bishop Lowth con- 
sidered this form of pcetry as one of the leading characteristics of 
the productions of the Hebrew muse: but this, we have seen‘, is 
not the fact. It may rather be viewed as a subordinate species, the 
form of which the Bishop thus defines : —'The acrostic or alphabe- 
tical poem consists of twenty-two lines, or of twenty-two systems of 
lines, or periods, or stanzas, according to the number of the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet; and every line, or every stanza, begins 
with each letter in its order, as it stands in the alphabet; that is, the 
first line, or first stanza, begins with & (aleph), the second with 5 
(eth), and so on. ‘This was certainly intended for the assistance of 
the memory, and was chiefly employed in subjects of common use, 
as maxims of morality, and forms of devotion; which, being ex- 
pressed in detached sentences, or aphorisms (the form in which the 
sages of the most antient times delivered their instructions), the in- 
convenience arising from the subject, the want of connection in the 
parts, and of a regular train of thought carried through the whole, 
was remedied by this artificial contrivance in the form. There are 
still extant in the books of the Old Testament twelve ὃ of these 
poems: three of them perfectly alphabetical ὃ, in which every line is 
marked by its initial letter ; the other nine less perfectly alphabetical, 
in which every stanza only is so distinguished. Of the three former 


! Bishop Horsley’s Book of Psalms translated from the Hebrew, Vol. I. Pref. p. xv. 
See Vol. 1V. Part I. Ch. III. Sect. 11, § II. 

Sacred Literature, pp. 404—417. 4 See pp. 421, 422. supra 
Psal. xxy. xxxiv. xxxvii, cxi. cxii, cxix. cxly. Proy. xxxi, 10—31. Lam, 1, 11, iii, iy. 
Psal, οχὶ, exii. Lament. iii. 
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it is to be remarked, that not only every single line is distinguished 
by its initial letter, but that the whole poem is laid out into stanzas ; 
two! of these poems each into ten stanzas, all of two lines, except 
the two last stanzas in each, which are of three lines; in these the 
sense and the construction manifestly point out the division into 
stanzas, and mark the limit of every stanza. The third? of these 
perfectly alphabetical poems consists of twenty-two stanzas of three 
lines: but in this the initial letter of every stanza is also the initial 
letter of every line of that stanza: so that both the lines and the 
stanzas are infullibly limited. And in all the three poems the pauses 
of the sentences coincide with the pauses of the lines and stanzas. 
It is also further to be observed of these three poems, that the lines, 
so determined by the initial letters in the same poem, are remarkably 
equal to one another in length, in the number of words nearly, and, 
probably, in the number of syllables ; and that the lines of the same 
stanza have a remarkable congruity one with another, in the matter 
and the form, in the sense and the construction. 

Of the other nine poems less perfectly alphabetical, in which the 
stanzas only are marked with initial letters, six? consist of stanzas of 
two lines, two* of stanzas of three lines, and one® of stanzas of four 
lines: not taking into the account at present some irregularities 
which in all probability are to be imputed to the mistakes of tran- 
scribers. And these stanzas likewise naturally divide themselves into 
their distinct lines, the sense and the construction plainly pointing 
out their limits: and the lines have the same congruity one with 
another in matter and form, as was above observed, in regard to the 
poems more perfectly alphabetical. 

Another thing to be observed of the three poems perfectly alpha- 
betical is, that in two°® of them the lines are shorter than those of 
the third’ by about one third part, or almost half; and of the other 
nine poems the stanzas only of which are alphabetical, that three ὅ 
consist of the longer lines, and the six others of the shorter. 

VII. We have already had occasion to remark, that the poetry 
of the Hebrews derives its chief excellence from its being dedicated 
to religion. Nothing can be conceived more elevated, more beauti- 
ful, or more elegant, than the compositions of the Hebrew bards; 
in which the sublimity of the subject is fully equalled by the energy 
of the language and the dignity of the style. Compared with them, 
the most brilliant productions of the Greek and Roman muses, who 
often employed themselves on frivolous or very trifling themes, are 
infinitely inferior in the scale of excellence. ‘The Hebrew poet, who 
worshipped Jehovah as the sovereign of his people — who believed 
all the laws, whether sacred or civil, which he was bound to obey, 
to be of divine enactment — and who was taught that man was de- 
pendent upon God for every thing — meditated upon nothing but 
Jehovah; to Him he devoutly referred all things, and placed his 
supreme delight in celebrating the divine attributes and perfections. 


1 Psal. cxi. cxii. 2 Lament. iii. 
3 Psal. xxv. xxxiv, cxix. cxly. Prov. xxxi. Lam. iv. 4 Jiam, 1. i. 
5 Psal. xxxvii, 6 Psal. cxi, exii. 7 Lament. iii. 8 Lam. i. ii. iv. 
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If, however, we would enter fully into the beauties of the sacred 
poets, there are two GENERAL OssErRvations, which it will be ne- 
cessary to keep in mind whenever we analyse or examine the Songs 
of Sion. 

1. The first is, that we carefully investigate their nature and genius. 


For, as the Hebrew poems, though various in their kinds, are each marked by a cha- 
racter peculiar to itself, and by which they are distinguished from each other, we shall be 
enabled to enter more fully into their elegance and beauty, if we have a correct view of 
their form and arrangement. For instance, if we wish critically to expound the Psalms, 
we ought to investigate the nature and properties of the Hebrew ode, as well as the form 
and structure of the Hebrew elegies, &c., and ascertain in what respects they differ from 
the odes, elegies, &c. of the Greek poets. In like manner, when studying the Proverbs of 
Solomon, we should recollect that the most antient kind of instruction was by means of 
moral sentences, in which the first principles of antient philosophy were contained ; and, 
from a comparison of the Hebrew, Greek, and other gnomic sentences, we should investi- 
gate the principal characters of a proverb. In the book of Job are to be observed the unity 
of action, delineation of manners, the external form and construction of the poem, &c. 


2. Further, in interpreting the compositions of the Hebrew bards, it 
ought not to be forgotten, that the objects of our attention are the produc- 
tions of poets, and of oriental poets in particular. 


It is therefore necessary that we should be acquainted with the country in which the 
poet lived, its situation and peculiarities, and also with the manners of the inhabitants, and 
the idiom of the language. Oriental poetry abounds with strong expressions, bold meta- 
phors, glowing sentiments, and animated descriptions, pourtrayed in the most lively colours. 
Hence the words of the Hebrew poets are neither to be understood in too lax a sense, nor 
to be interpreted too literally. In the comparisons introduced by them, the point of re- 
semblance between the object of comparison, and the thing with which it is compared, 
should be examined, but not strained too far: and the force of the personifications, alle- 
gories, or other figures that may be introduced, should be fully considered. Above all, it 
should be recollected, that as the sacred poets lived in the East, their ideas and manners 
were totally different from ours, and, consequently, are not to be considered according to 
our modes of thinking. From inattention to this circumstance the productions of the 
Hebrew muse have neither been correctly understood, nor their beauties duly felt and 
appreciated. 


The reader will find some hints for the special study of the book 
of Psalms, in Vol. IV. Part. I. Chap. III. Sect. II. § IX., and also 
a copious analysis of the book of Job, with observations for the better 


understanding of it, in Part I. Chap. III. Sect. I. §§ VIII IX. X. 


of the same volume. 


CHAPTER III. 
ON THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES.? 


SECTION I. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 


IT has been a favourite notion with some divines, that the mystical 
‘or spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures had its first origin in the 


! The present chapter is abridged from Rambach’s Institutiones Hermeneutice Sacre, 
pp. 67—82. compared with his ‘‘ Commentatio Hermencutica de Sensus Mystici Criteriis 
ex genuinis principiis deducta, necessariisque cautelis circumscripta.” 8yo. Jen, 1728. 
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synagogue, and was thence adopted by our Lord and his apostles, 
when arguing with the Jews; and that from them it was received by 
the fathers of the Christian church, from whom it has been trans- 
mitted to us. The inference deduced by many of these eminentl 
learned men is, that no such interpretation is admissible: while other 
commentators and critics have exaggerated and carried it to the ex- 
treme. But, if the argument against a thing from the possibility of 
its being abused be inadmissible in questions of a secular nature, it 
is equally inadmissible in the exposition of the Sacred Writings. All 
our ideas are admitted through the medium of the senses, «πὰ con- 
sequently refer in the first place to external objects: but no sooner 
are we convinced that we possess an immaterial soul or spirit, than 
we find occasion for other terms, or, for want of these, another ap- 
plication of the same terms to a different class of objects ; and hence 
arises the necessity of resorting to figurative and spiritual interpret- 
ation. Now, the object of revelation being to make known things 
which “ eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor have entered into the 
heart of man to conceive,” it seems hardly possible that the human 
mind should be capable of apprehending them, but through the me- 
dium of figurative language or mystical representations. 

** The foundation of religion and virtue being laid in the mind and 
heart, the secret dispositions and genuine acts of which are invisible, 
and known only to a man’s self; therefore the powers and operations 
of the mind can only be expressed in figurative terms and. external 
symbols. The motives also and inducements to practice are spiritual, 
such as affect men in a way of moral influence, and not of natural 
efficiency; the principal of which are drawn from the consideration 
ofa future state; and, consequently, these likewise must be represented 
by allegories and similitudes, taken from things most known and 
familiar here. And thus we find in Scripture the state of religion 
illustrated by all the beautiful images we can conceive; in which na- 
tural unity, order, and harmony consist, as regulated by the strictest 
and most exact rules of discipline, taken from those observed in the 
best ordered temporal government. In the interpretation of places, 
in which any of these images are contained, the principal regard is 
to be had to the figurative or spiritual, and not to the literal sense of 
the words. From not attending to which, have arisen absurd doc- 
trines and inferences, which weak men have endeavoured to establish 
‘as scripture truths; whereas, in the other method of explication, the 

things are plain and easy to every one’s capacity, make the deepest 
and ‘most lasting 1 impressions upon their minds, and have the greatest 
influence upon their practice. Of this nature are all the rites and 
ceremonies prescribed to the Jews, with relation to the external form 

of religious worship; every one of which was intended to show the 
obligation or recommend the practice of some moral duty, and was 
esteemed of no further use than as it produced that effect. And the 
same may be applied to the rewards and punishments peculiar to the 
Christian dispensation, which regard a future state. The rewards 
are set forth by those things, in which the generality of men take their 
greatest delight, and place their highest satisfaction of this life; and 
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the punishments are such as are inflicted by human laws upon the 
worst of malefactors ; but they can neither of them be understood in 
the strictly literal sense, but only by way of analogy, and correspond- 
ing in the general nature and intention of the thing, though very 
different in kind.” * 

But independently of the able argument οἱ prior?, here cited, in 
favour of the mediate, mystical, or spiritual interpretation of the 
Scriptures, untess such interpretation be admitted, we cannot avoid 
one of two great difficulties: for, either we must assert that the mul- 
titude of applications, made by Christ and his apostles, are fanciful 
and unauthorised, and wholly inadequate to prove the points for 
which they are quoted; or, on the other hand, we must believe that 
the obvious and natural sense of such passages was never intended, 
and that it was a mere illusion. The Christian will not assent to 
the former of these positions ; the philosopher and the critic will not 
readily assent to the latter.” It has been erroneously supposed, that 
that this mediate, or mystical interpretation of Scripture is confined 
to the New Testament exclusively ; we have, however, clear evidence 
of its adoption by some of the sacred writers of the Old Testament, 
and a few instances will suffice to prove its existence. 


1. In Exod. xxviii. 38. Moses says, that the diadem or plate of gold, 
worn upon certain solemn festivals upon the high priest’s forehead, sig- 
nified that he bore in a vicarious and typical manner the sin of the holy 
things, and made an atonement for the imperfection of the Hebrew offer- 
ings and sacrifices. 

2. In Lev. xxvi. 41. and Deut. x.16. and xxx.6., he mentions the cir- 
cumcision of the heart, which was signified by the circumcision of the 
flesh. (Compare Jer. iv. 4. vi. 10. and ix. 25, 26. with Exced. vi. 12. 30.) 

3. Further, the great lawgiver of the Jews explains the historical and 
typical import of all their great festivals. 


Thus, in Exod. xiii. 13. and Numb. iii. 12, 13. 44—51. and xviii. 14—16., he shows 
the twofold meaning of the redemption of their first-born sons, viz. that the first-born of 
the Hebrews were preserved while Egypt groaned beneath the plague inflicted by divine 
vengeance, and that the first-born sons were formerly consecrated to the priesthood ; which 
being afterwards transferred to the tribe of Levi, the first-born sons were exchanged for 
the Levites, and were thenceforth to be redeemed. The whole of the sacrificial law showed. 
that the bloody sacrifices morally signified the punishment of the person for or by whom 
they were offered ; and that the other sacred rites of the Hebrews should have a symbolical 
or spiritual import will be obvious to every one, who recollects the frequent use of symbols. 
which obtained in Egypt, fromm which country Moses brought out the Hebrews, 


The precepts delivered in the New Testament concerning the sa- 
cranients, plainly intimate that those very sacred rites were then about 
to receive their real accomplishment, and their symbolical or spiritual 
meaning is explained. 

1. See, for instance, Rom. vi. 3—1]. Col. ii.12. 1 Cor.vi.11. xi. 23—27. 
Eph. v. 26. and Tit. iii.5. In which last passage baptism (by immersion 
in water probably) is said to signify not only the moral ablution of sin, 


but also the death and burial of guilty man, and (by his emersion from 
the water) his resurrection to a pious and virtuous life; in other words, 


1 Dr. John Clarke’s Enquiry into the Origin of Evil, in the folio collection of Boyle’s. 
Lectures, vol. iii, p. 229. τω 
2 See Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, p. 580, first edition. 
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our death unto sin and our obligation to walk in newness of life. The 
spiritual import of the Lord’s supper is self-evident. 

2. Lastly, Since we learn from the New Testament that some histories, 
which in themselves convey no peculiar meaning, must be interpreted al- 
legorically or mystically (as Gal. iv. 22—24.), and that persons and 
things are there evidently types and emblems of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and its divine founder, as in Matt. xii.40. John iii. 14, 15. 1 Cor. 
x. 4. and Heb. vii. 2, 3., it is plain that the mystical sense ought to be 
followed in the histories and prophecies! of the Old Testament, and 
especially in such passages as are referred to by the inspired writers of 
the New Testament ; who having given us the key by which to unlock 
the mystical sense of Scripture, we not only may but ought cautiously 
and diligently to make use of it. 


Where the inspired writers themselves direct us to such an inter- 
pretation, when otherwise we might not perceive its necessity, then 
we have an absolute authority for the exposition, which supersedes 
our own conjectures, and we are not only safe in abiding by that 
authority, but should be unwarranted in rejecting it. 


SECTION II. 


CANONS FOR THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


‘THE Spiritual Interpretation of the Bible, “ like all other good 
things, is liable to abuse; and that it hath been actually abused, 
both in antient and modern days, cannot be denied. He, who shall 
go about to apply, in this way, any passage, defore he hath attained 
its literal meaning, may say in itself what is pious and true, but 
foreign to the text from which he endeavoureth to deduce it. St. 
Jerome, it is well known, when grown older and wiser, lamented 
that, in the fervours of a youthful fancy, he had spiritualised the pro- 
phecy of Obadiah, before he understood it. And it must be allowed 
that a due attention to the occasion and scope of the Psalms would 
have pared off many unseemly excrescences, which now deform the 
commentaries of St. Augustine and other fathers upon them. But 
these and other concessions of the same kind being made, as they 
are made very freely, men of sense will consider, that a principle 
is not therefore to be rejected, because it has been abused; sence 


9 


human errors can never invalidate the truths of God.” " 


1 On the Double Sense of Prophecy, see pp. 469—471. infra. n 

2 Bishop Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms, vol. i. Preface. (Works, ii. p. x.) “ The 
importance, then, of figurative and mystical interpretation can hardly be called in ques- 
tion. The entire neglect of it must, in many cases, greatly vitiate expositions, however 
otherwise valuable for their erudition and judgment. In explaining the prophetical 
writings and the Mosaic ordinances, this defect will be most striking ; since, in conse- 
quence of it, not only the spirit and force of many passages will almost wholly evaporate, 
but erroneous conceptions may be formed of their real purport and intention.” Bp. Van- 
mildert’s Bampton Lectures, p. 240, Rambach has adduced several instances, which 
strongly confirm these solid observations, Institut, Herm. Sacr. p. 81, 
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The literal sense, it has been well observed, is, undoubtedly, first 
in point of nature, as well as in order of signification; and conse- 
quently, when investigating the meaning of any passage, this must 
be ascertained ‘before we proceed to search out its mystical import: 
but the true and genuine mystical or spiritual sense excels the literal 
in dignity, the latter being only the medium of conveying the former, 
which is more evidently designed by the Holy Spirit. For instance, 
in Numb. xxi. 8, 9. compared with John iii. 14. the brazen serpent is 
said to have been lifted up, in order to signify the lifting up of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of the world; and, consequently, that the type 
might serve to designate the antitype. ' 

Though the true spiritual sense of a text is undoubtedly to be 
most highly esteemed, it by no means follows that we are to look ‘for 
it in every passage of Scripture; it is not, however, to be inferred 
that spiritual interpretations are to be rejected, although they should 
not be clearly expressed. It may be considered as an axiom in 
sacred hermeneutics, that the SPIRITUAL MEANING OF A PASSAGE IS 
there only TO BE SOUGHT, WHERE IT IS EVIDENT, FROM certain CRI- 
TERIA, THAT SUCH MEANING WAS DESIGNED BY THE Hoty Spirit. 

The criteria, by which to ascertain whether there is a latent spi- 
ritual meaning in any passage of Scripture, are two-fold: either they 
are seated in the text itself, or they are to be found in some other 
passages. 

I. Where the criteria are seated in the text, vestiges of a spiritual 
meaning are discernible, when things, which are affirmed concerning 
the person or thing immediately treated of, are so august and illustri~ 
ous that they cannot in any way be applied to it, in the fullest sense 
of the words. 

The word of God is the word of truth: there is nothing superfluous, 
nothing deficient in it. The writings of the prophets, especially those of 
Isaiah, abound with instances of this kind. Thus, in the 14th, 40th, 41st, 
and 49th chapters of that evangelical prophet, the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonish captivity is announced in the most lofty and magni- 
ficent terms. He describes their way as levelled before them, valleys 
filled up, mountains reduced to plains, cedars and other shady trees, and 
fragrant herbs, as springing up to refresh them on their journey, and de- 
clares that they shall suffer neither hunger nor thirst during their return. 
The Jews, thus restored to their native land, he represents as a holy peo- 
ple, chosen by Jehovah, cleansed from all iniquity, and taught by God 
himself, ἄς. &c. Now, when we compare this description with the ac- 
counts actually given of their return to Palestine by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
we do not find any thing corresponding with the events so long and 
so beautifully predicted by Isaiah: neither do they represent the 
manners of the people as reformed, agreeably to the prophet’s state- 
ment. On the contrary, their profligacy is frequently reproved by Ezra 
and Nehemiah in the most pointed terms, as well as by the prophet 
Haggai. In this description, therefore, of their deliverance from cap- 
tivity, we must look beyond it to that infinitely higher deliverance, 
which in the fulness of time was accomplished by Jesus Christ: ‘* who 
by himself once offered, hath thereby made a full, perfect, and suf- 


1 Rambach, Institutiones Hermeneutice Sacra, p. 72. 
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ficient sacrifice, oblation, and atonement for the sins of the whole world,” 
and thus, “ hath opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 


We proceed to show in what cases it will be proper to have re- 
course to other passages of Scripture. 

Il. Where the spiritual meaning of a text is latent, the Holy Spirit 
(under whose direction the sacred penmen wrote) sometimes clearly and 
expressly asserts that one thing or person was divinely constituted or 
appointed to be a figure or symbol of another thing or person; in 
which case the INDISPUTABLE TESTIMONY OF ETERNAL TRUTH removes 
and cuts off every ground of doubt and uncertainty. 


For instance, if we compare Psalm cx. 4. with Heb. vii. 1. we shall find 
that Melchisedec was a type of Messiah, the great high-priest and king. 
So Hagar and Sarah were types of the Jewish and Christian churches. 
(Gal. iv. 22—24.) Jonah was a type of Christ’s resurrection (Matt. xii. 
40.): the manna, of Christ himself, and of his heavenly doctrine. (John 
vi. $2.) The rock in the wilderness, whence water issued on being struck 
by Moses, represented Christ to the Israelites (1 Cor. x.4.) ; and the en- 
trance of the high-priest into the Holy of Holies, on the day of expi- 
ation, with the blood of the victim, is expressly stated by Saint Paul to 
have prefigured the entrance of Jesus Christ into the presence of God, with 
his own blood. (Heb. ix. 7—20.) 


III. Sometimes, however, the mystical sense is intimated by the Holy 
Spirit in @ more OBSCURE manner: and without excluding the practice 
of sober and pious meditation, we are led by various intimations 
(which require. very diligent observation and study) to the knowledge 
of the spiritual or mystical meaning. This chiefly occurs in the fol- 
lowing cases. 


1. When the antitype is proposed under figurative names taken from the 
Old Testament. - 


Thus, in 1 Cor. v. 7. Christ is called the Paschal Lamb : —in 1 Cor. xy. 45. he is called 
the Jast Adam ; the first Adam, therefore, was in some respect a type or figure of Christ, 
who in Ezekiel xxxivy. 23. is further called David. In like manner, the kingdom of 
Antichrist is mentioned under the appellations of Sodom, Egypt, and Babylon, in Rev. 
xi. 8. and xvi. 19. 


2. When, by a manifest allusion of words and phrases, the Scripture 
refers one thing to another ; or, when the arguments of the inspired wri- 
ters either plainly intimate it to have a spiritual meaning, or when such 
meaning is tacitly implied. 


(1.) Thus, from Isa, ix. 4., which alludes to the victory obtained by Gideon (Judges 
vii. 22.), we learn that this represents the victory which Christ should obtain by the 
preaching of the Gospel, as Vitringa has largely shown on this passage. 

(2.) So, when St. Paul is arguing against the Jews from the types of Sarah, Hagar, Mel- 
chisedec, &c. he supposes that in these memorable Old Testament personages there were 
some thingsin which Christ andhis mystical body the church were delineated, and that these 
things were admitted by his opponents: otherwise his argument would be inconclusive. 
Hence it follows, that Isaac, and other persons mentioned in the Old Testament, of whom 
there is no typical or spiritual signification given in the Scriptures, in express terms, were 
types of Christ in many things that happened to them, or were performed by them. In 
like manner, St. Paul shows (1 Cor. ix. 9, 10.) that the precept in Deut. xxv. 4. relative 
to the muzzling of oxen, has a higher spiritual meaning than is suggested by the mere letter 
of the command. 


Such are the most important criteria, by which to ascertain whe- 
ther a passage may require a spiritual interpretation, or not. But 
although these rules will afford essential assistance in enabling us to 
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determine this point, it is another and equally important question, in 
what manner that interpretation is to be regulated. 

In the consideration of this topic, it will be sufficient to remark, 
that the general principles already laid down’, with respect to the 
figurative and allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures, are appli- 
cable to the spiritual exposition of the Sacred Writings. It only 
remains to add, that all mystical or spiritual interpretations must 
be such as really illustrate, not obscure or perplex the subject. 
Agreeably to the sound maxim adopted by divines, they must not 
be made the foundation of articles of faith, but must be offered only 
to explain or confirm what is elsewhere more clearly revealed? ; and 
above all, they must on no account or pretext whatever, be sought 
after in matters of little moment. 

In the spiritual interpretation of Scripture, there are two extremes 
to be avoided, viz. on the one hand, that we do not restrict such 
interpretation within too narrow limits; and, on the other hand, 
that we do not seek for mystical meanings in every passage, to the 
exclusion of its literal and common sense, when that sense is suflfi- 
ciently clear and intelligible. The latter of these two extremes Is 
that to which men have in every age been most liable. Hence it is 
that we find instances of it in the more antient Jewish doctors, 
especially in Philo, and among many of the fathers, as Cyprian, 
Jerome, Augustine, and others, and particularly in Origen, who ap- 
pears to have derived his system of allegorising the Sacred Writings 
from the school of Plato. Nor are modern expositors altogether 
free from these extravagances. ἢ 


1 See Chapter I. Sections I. III. and IV. pp. 371—378. and 886--- 998, supra. 

2 ἐς Est regula theologorum, senswm mysticum non esse argumentativum, hoc est, non 
suppeditare firma ac solida argumenta, quibus dogmata fidei inzdificentur.’* Rambach, 
Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. 72, 73. 

3 Thus, Cocceius represented the entire history of the Old Testament as a mirror, 
which held forth an accurate view of the transactions and events that were to happen in the 
church under the New Testament dispensation, to the end of the world. He further 
affirmed, that by far the greatest part of the antient prophecies foretold Christ’s ministry 
and mediation, together with the rise, progress, and revolutions of the church, not only 
under the figure of persons and transactions, but in a literal manner, and by the sense of 
the words used in these predictions. And he laid it down as a fundamental rule of 
interpretation that the words and phrases of Scripture are to be understood in EVERY SENSE 
of which they are susceptible ; or, in other words, that they signify in effect every thing which 
they can signify. (Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. v. p. 360. et seq. edit. 1808.) 
These opinions have not been without their advocates in this country ; and if our limits 
permitted, we could adduce numerous instances of evident misinterpretations of the Scrip~ 
tures which have been occasioned by the adoption of them: one or two, however, must 
suffice. Thus, the Ten Commandments, or Moral Law, as they are usually termed, which 
the most pious and learned men in every age of the Christian church, have considered to 
be rules or precepts for regulating the manners or conduct of men, both towards God and 
towards one another, have been referred to Jesus Christ, under the mistaken idea that they 
may be read with a new interest by believers! (See an exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments on the above principle, if such a perversion of sense and reason may be so called, in” 
the Bible Magazine, vol. iv. pp. 13,14.) In like manner the first psalm, which, it is ge- 
nerally admitted, describes the respective happiness and misery of the pious and the wicked, 
according to the Cocceian hypothesis, has been applied to the Saviour of the world, in 
whom alone all the characters of goodness are made to centre, without any reference to its 
moral import! An ordinary reader, who peruses Isa. iv. 1., would naturally suppose that 
the prophet was predicting the calamities that should befall the impenitently wicked 
Jews, previously to the Babylonish captivity ; which calamities he represents to be so great 
that seven women shall take hold of one man, that is, use importunity to be married, and 
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In these strictures, the author trusts he shall not be charged with 
improperly censuring “that fair and sober accommodation of the 
historical and parabolical parts to present times and circumstances, 
or to the elucidation of either the doctrines or precepts of Christi- 
anity, which is sanctioned by the word of God;” and which he has 
attempted to illustrate in the preceding criteria for ascertaining the 


5 
mystical or spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. Such an accom- 


modation, it is justly remarked, is perfectly allowable, and may be 
highly useful; and in some cases it is absolutely necessary. ‘“ Let 
every truly pious man, however, be aware of the danger of extend- 
ing this principle beyond its natural and obvious application; lest 
he should wander himself, and lead others also astray from that 
clearly traced and well-beaten path in which we are assured that 
even ‘a wayfaring man though a fool should not err.’ Let no tempt- 
ations, which vanity, a desire of popularity, or the more specious, 
but equally fallacious, plea of usefulness may present, seduce him 
from his tried way. On the contrary, let him adhere ‘with jealous 
care to the plain and unforced dictates of the word of God ; lest, 
by departing from the simplicity of the Gospel, he should inadver- 
tently contribute to the adulteration of Christianity, and to the con- 
sequent injury which must thence arise to the spiritual interests of 
his fellow-creatures.” ! 

IV. Appiication of the preceding principles to the spiritual in- 
terpretation of the Miracles recorded in the New Testament. 

Although (as we have already observed) the design of miracles ? 
is to mark the divine interposition, yet, when perusing the miracles 


[ῳ] 
recorded in the Sacred Writings, we are not to lose sight of the moral 


that upon the hard and unusual conditions of maintaining themselves. But this simple 
and literal meaning of the passage, agreeably to the rule that the words of Scripture signify 
every thing whicli they can signify, bas been distorted beyond measure ; and, because in 
the subsequent verses of this chapter the prophet makes a transition to evangelical times, 
this first verse has been made to mean the rapid conversion of mankind to the Christian 
faith ; the seven women are the converted persons, and the one man is Jesus Christ! A 
simple reference to the context and subject-matter of the prophecy would have shown that 
this verse properly belonged to the third chapter, and had no reference whatever to Gospel 
times. On the absurdity of the exposition just noticed, it is needless to make any com- 
ment. It is surpassed only by the reveries of a modern writer on the Continent, who has 
pushed the Cocceian hypothesis to the utmost bounds. According to his scheme, the 
incest of Lot and his daughters was permitted, only to be a sign of the salvation which the 
world was afterwards to receive from Jesus Christ; and Jushua the son of Nun signifies 
the same thing as Jesus the son of Man/// Kanne’s Christus im Alten Testament, that 
is, Christ in the Old Testament, or inquiries concerning the Adumbrations and Deli- 
neations of the Messiah. Nuirnberg, 1818, 2vols. 8vo. Happily this tissue of absurdity 
is locked up in a language that is read by few comparatively in this country. The 
author’s knowledge of its existence is derived from the valuable periodical journal intitled 
Mélanges de Religion, de Morale, et de Critique Sacrée, published at Nismes, tome i. 
pp- 159, 160, 

1 Christian Observer for 1805, vol. iv. p. 133. The two preceding pages of this journal 
contain some admirable remarks on the evils of spiritualising the Sacred Writings too much, 
The same topic is also further neticed in volume xvi. for 1817, p. 319. et seq. Many 
important observations on the history and abuses of spiritual interpretation will be found 
in the late Rev. J. J. Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures for 1824. |The whole of Bishop- 
Horne’s Preface to his Commentary on the Psalms is equally worthy of perusal for its 
excellent observations on the same question. The misapplication and abuse of spiritual in- 
terpretation are also pointed out by Bishop Vanmildert, Bampton Lectures, p. 241. et seq. 

2 The nature and evidence of miracles are discussed, in Vol. I. pp. 221—298. 
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and religious instruction concealed under them, and especially under 
the miracles performed by our Saviour. All his miracles,” indeed, 
ἐς were undoubtedly so many testimonies that he was sent from God: 
but they were much more than this, for they were all of such a kind, 
and attended with such circumstances, as give us an insight into thie 
spiritual state of man, and the great pace of his salvation.” ‘They 
were significant emblems of his designs, and figures aptly represent- 
ing the benefits to be conferred by him upon mankind, and had in 


them a spiritual sense. 


Thus, he cast out evi! spirits, who, by the Divine Providence, were 
permitted to exert themselves at that time, and to possess many persons. 
By this act he showed that he came to destroy the empire of Satan, and 
seemed to foretell that, wheresoever his doctrine should prevail, idolatry 
and vice should be put to flight. — He gave sight to the blind, a miracle 
well suiting him who brought immortality to light, and taught truth to 
an ignorant world. Lucem caliganti reddidit mundo, applied by Quintus 
Curtius to a Roman emperor, can be strictly applied to Christ, and to him 
alone. No prophet ever did this miracle before him, as none ever made 
the religious discoveries which he made. Our Saviour himself leads us to 
this observation, and sets his miracle in the same view, saying, upon 
that occasion, Iam the light of the world ; Iam come into this world, 
that they which see not might see. He cured ‘the deaf, and the dumb, and 
the lame, and the infirm, and cleansed the lepers, and healed all manner 
of sicknesses, to show at the same time that he was the physician of 
souls, which have their diseases corresponding in some manner to 
those of the body, and are deaf, and dumb, and impotent, and paralytic, 
and leprous in the spiritual sense.— He fed the hungry multitudes by a 
miracle, which aptly represented his heavenly doctrine, and the Gospel 
preached to the poor, and which he himself so explains, saying ; I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven ; if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever. — He raised the dead, a miracle peculiarly suiting 
him, who at the last day should call forth all mankind to appear before 
him; and, therefore, when he raised Lazarus he uttered those majestic 
words: I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live. — He performed some miracles upon per- 
sons who were not of his own nation, and it was so ordered by Divine 
Providence, that these persons, as the centurion, the Syropheenician 
woman, the Samaritan leper, should show a greater degree of faith and 
of gratitude than the Jews to whom the same favours were granted. This 
was an indication that the Gospel would be more readily received by the 
Gentiles than by the Jews, and this our Saviour intimates, saying, when he 
had commended the centurion’s faith, Many shall come from the east and 

Jrom the west, from the north and fr om the south, and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven ; but the children 
of the kingdom shall be cast out into utter darkness. 

It were easy to adduce other instances, but the preceding will 
suffice to establish the rule, especially as the spiritual import ce the 
Christian miracles is particularly considered by every writer that has 
expressly illustrated them, but by no one with more sobriety than 
by Dr. Jortin, to whom we are indebted for most of the preceding 
illustrations. } 


1 See Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. pp. 267—275. (2d edit.) 
See also Dr. Dodd’s Discourses on the Miracles of the New Testament, and Dr, Colilyer’s 
Lectures on Scripture Miracles. 
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SECTION III. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF TYPES. 


I. Nature of a Type. —Il. Different Species of Types. — 1. Legal Types. 
— 2. Prophetical Types. —3. Historical Types. —IIl. Rules for the 
Interpretation of Types. —1V. Remarks on the Interpretation of 
Symbols. 


I. A TYPE, in its primary and literal meaning, simply denotes a 
rough draught, or less accurate model, from which a more perfect 
image is made; but, in the sacred or theological sense of the term, a 
type may be defined to be a symbol of something future and distant, or 
an example prepared and evidently designed by God to prefigure 
that future thing. What is thus prefigured is called the antitype. } 

1. The first characteristic of a type is its ADUMBRATION OF THE 
THING TYPIFIED. 

One thing may adumbrate another, — either in something which it has in 
common with the other: as the Jewish victims by their death represented 
Christ, who in the fulness of time was to die for mankind: — or ina symbol 
of some property possessed by the other ; as the images of the cherubim, 
placed in the inner sanctuary of the temple, beautifully represented 
the celerity of the angels of heaven, not indeed by any celerity of their 
own, but by wings of curious contrivance, which exhibited an appropriate 
symbol of swiftness : — or in any other way, in which the thing repre- 
senting can be compared with the thing represented; as Melchisedec 
the priest of the Most High God represented Jesus Christ’ our priest. 
For though Melchisedec was not an eternal priest, yet the sacred 
writers have attributed to him a slender and shadowy appearance of 
eternity, by not mentioning the genealogy of the parents, the birth or 
death of so illustrious a man, as they commonly do in the case of other 
eminent persons, but under the divine direction concealing all these 
particulars. ; 


2. The next requisite to constitute a type is, THAT IT BE PRE- 
PARED AND DESIGNED BY GOD TO REPRESENT ITS ANTITYPE. 5 


This forms the distinction between a type and a simile; for many things 
are compared to others, which they were not made to resemble, for the 
purpose of representing them. For, though it is said that ‘all flesh is 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass” (1 Pet. i. 24.), 
no one can consider the tenuity of grass as a type of human weak- 
ness, or the flower of grass as a type of human glory. The same re- 
mark must be applied also to a metaphor, or that species of simile in 
which one thing is called by the name of another; for, though Herod 
from his cunning is called a fox (Luke xiii. 32.), and Judah for his cou- 


1 Outram de Sacrificiis, lib. i. c.18. or p. 215. of Mr. Allen’s: accurate translation. 
This work is of singular value to the divinity student; as affording, in a comparatively 
small compass, one of the most masterly vindications of the vicarious atonement of Christ 
that ever was published, 

2 ἐς Tt is essential,’ observes Bp. Vanmildert, ‘to a type, in the scriptural acceptation 
of the term, that there should be a competent evidence of the divine intention in the 
correspondence between it and the antitype, — a matter not left to the imagination of the 
expositor to discover, but resting on some solid proof from Scripture itself, that this was 
really the case.”’ Bampton Lectures, p. 239. 
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rage a lion’s whelp (Gen xlix. 9.), yet no one supposes foxes to be types 
of Herod, or young lions types of Judah. 


3. Our definition of a type includes also, that the opsEcr REPRE- 
SENTED BY IT IS SOMETHING FUTURE. 


Those institutions of Moses, which partook of the nature of types, 
are called ‘‘ a shadow of things to come” (Col. ii. 17.) ; and those things 
which happened unto the fathers for types are said to have been written 
for our admonition, “ upon whom the ends of the world are come.” 
(1 Cor. x. 1.11.) In the same sense the Mosaic law, which abounded 
with numerous types, is declared to have had “a shadow of good things 
to come.” (Heb.x. 1.) And those things which by the command of God 
were formerly transacted in the tabernacle, are described as prefiguring 
what was afterwards to be done in the heavenly sanctuary. (Heb. ix. 11, 
12. 23, 24.) Hence it appears, that a type and a symbol differ from each 
other as a genus and species. The term symbol is equally applicable to 
that which represents a thing, past, present, or future: whereas the ob- 
ject represented by a type is invariably future. So that all the rites 
which signified to the Jews any virtues that they were to practise, ought 
to be called symbols rather than types; and those rites, if there were 
any, which were divinely appointed to represent things both present and 
future, may be regarded as both symbols and types;—symbols, as de- 
noting things present ; and types, as indicating things future. 


4, We may further remark, that a type differs from a parable, in 
being grounded on a matter of fact, not on a fictitious narrative, but 
is much of the same nature in actions, or things and persons, as an 
allegory is in words; though allegories are frequently so plain, that 
it is scarcely possible for any man to mistake them; and thus it is, 
in Many cases, with respect to types. 


Where, indeed, there is only one type or resemblance, it is in some 
instances not so easily discernible; but where several circumstances 
concur, it is scarcely possible not to perceive the agreement subsisting 
between the type and the antitype. Thus, the ark was a type of bap- 
tism; the land of Canaan, of heaven; the elevation of the brazen serpent, 
and the prophet Jonah, of our Saviour’s crucifixion and resurrection. 


II. In the examination of the Sacred Writings, three Species of 
types present themselves to our consideration; viz. Legal Types, or 
those contained in the Mosaic law; Prophetical Types, and Histori- 
cal Types. 


1. Lecau Typrs. — It evidently appears, from comparing the history 
and economy of Moses with the whole of the New Testament, that the 
ritual law was typical of the Messiah and of Gospel blessings: and this 
point has been so clearly established by the great apostle of the Gentiles 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews, that it will suffice to adduce a very few 
examples, to show the nature of Legal Types. 


Thus, the entire constitution, and offerings of the Levitical priesthood, typically pre- 
figured Christ the great high priest (Heb. v. vii. viii.): and especially the ceremonies 
observed on the great day of atonement. (Lev. xvi. with Heb, ix. throughout, and x. 
1—22.) So, the passover and the paschal lamb typified the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
(Exod. xii. 3. et seg. with John xix. 36. and 1 Cor. y. 7.): so, the feast of Pentecost, 
which commemorated the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, (Exod. xix. xx.) prefigured 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the apostles, who were thus enabled to promulgate the 
Gospel throughout the then known world. (Acts ii. 1—11.) And it has been conjec- 
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tured ! that the feast of tabernacles typifies the final restoration of the Jews. In like 
manner, the privileges of the Jews were types of those enjoyed by all true Christians; 
“‘ for their relation to God as his people, signified by the name Jsraelite (Rom. ix. 4.), 
prefigured the more honourable relation, in which believers, the true Israel, stand to God. 
— Their adoption as the sons of God, and the privileges they were intitled to by that 
adoption, were types of believers being made partakers of the divine nature by the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, and of their title to the inheritance of heaven. — The residence 
of the glory, first in the tabernacle and then in the temple, was a figure of the residence 
of God by His Spirit in the Christian church, His temple on earth, and of His eternal 
residence in that church brought to perfection in Heaven. — The covenant with Abraham 
was the new or Gospel covenant, the blessings of which were typified by the temporal 
blessings promised to him and to his natural seed: and the covenant at Sinai, whereby the 
Israelites, as the worshippers of the true God, were separated from the idolatrous nations, 
was an emblem of the final separation of the righteous from the wicked. — In the giving 
of the law, and the formation of the Israclites into a nation or community, was repre- 
sented the formation of the city of the living God, and of the general assembly of the 
church of the first-born, — Lastly, the heavenly country, the habitation of the righteous, 
was typified by Canaan, a country given to the Israelites by God’s promise.” 2 


2. PropueticaL ΤΎΡΕΒ are those, by which the divinely inspired pro- 
phets prefigured or signified things either present or future, by means 
of external symbols. 


Of this description is the prophet Isaiah’s going naked (that is, without his prophetic 
garment) and barefoot (Isa. xx. 2.), to pretigure the fatal destruction. of the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians. — The hiding of a girdle ina rock on the banks of the Euphrates, which, 
on being subsequently taken thence, proved to be rotten, to denote the destruction which 
would speedily befall the abandoned and ungrateful Jewish people (Jer. xiii. 1-7. com- 
pared with the following verses): —the abstaining from marriage (Jer. xvi. 2.), mourn- 
ing (ver. 5.), and feasting (ver. 8.), to indicate the weeful calamities denounced by 
Jehovah against his people for their sins. Similar calamities are prefigured by breaking 
a potter’s vessel. (Jer. xviii; 2—10.) By making bonds and yokes (Jer. xxvii. 1—8.) 
is prefigured the subjugation of the kings of Edom, Moab, the Ammonites, Tyre, and 
Sidon, by Nebuchadnezzar: and in like manner, Agabus’s binding his own hands with 
Paul’s girdle intimated the apostle’s captivity at Jerusalem. (Acts xxi. 10, 11.) 3 

To this class of types may be referred prophetical and typical visions of future events : 
some of these have their interpretation annexed: as Jeremiah’s vision of the almond-tree 
and a seething pot (Jer. i. 11—16.), Ezekiel’s vision of the resurrection of dry bones 
(Ezek. xxxvil. ), with many similar instances recorded in the Sacred Writings. Other 
typical visions, however, will in all probability be explained only by their actual accom- 
plishment ; as Ezekiel’s vision of the temple and holy city (ch. xl. to the end), and 
especially the Revelation of Saint John: which will then be most clear and intelligible 
when the whole is fulfilied; as we can now plainly read the calling of the Gentiles in 
many parts cf the Old Testament, which seemed so strange a thing, before it was accom- 
plished, even to those who were well acquainted with the writings of the prophets. See 
an instance of this in Acts xi. 1—18. 


3. HisroricAt Types are the characters, actions, and fortunes of some 
eminent persons recorded in the Old Testament, so ordered by Divine Pro- 
vidence as tobe exact prefigurations of the characters, actions, and fortunes 
of future persons who should arise under the Gospel dispensation. 


In some instances, the persens whose characters and actions prefigured future events, 
were declared by Jehovali himself to be typical, long before the events which they pre- 
figured came to pass; these have been termed innate, or natural historical types; and 
these may be safely admitted. But inferred types, or those in which typical persons were 
not known to be such, until after the things which they typified had actually happened, 
(and which can only be consequentially ascertained to be such by probabilities supposed 
to be agreeable to the analogy of faith,) cannot be too carefully avoided, notwithstanding 


1 By the Rev, Dr. Elrington, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. See the grounds 
of this conjecture ably supported in Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. 
pp. 393—395. notes. 

2 Dr. Macknight on Rom, ix. 4, note 1. 

3 Other examples of, and observations on, prophetical types, may be seen in. Dr. 
Nares’s Warburtonian Lectures on the Prophecies concerning the Messiah, pp. 70—86: 
117-—125. ' ᾿ 
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they have the sanction of some eminent expositors, because they are not supported by the 
authority of the inspired writers of the New Testament. ! 


III. From the preceding remarks and statements it will be ob- 
vious, that great caution is necessary in the INTERPRETATION OF 
Tyres; for unless we have the authority of the sacred writers them- 
selves for it, we cannot conclude with certainty that this or that per- 


son or thing, which is mentioned in the Old ‘Testament, is a type of 
Christ on account of the resemblance which we may perceive between 
them: but we may admit it as probable. ‘“ Whatever persons or 
things recorded in the Old ‘Testament, were expressly declared by 
Christ, or by his apostles, to have been designed as prefigurations of 
persons or things relating to the New Testament, such persons or 
things so recorded in the former, are types of the persons or things 
with which they are compared in the /atter. But if we assert, that 
a person or thing was designed to prefigure another person or thing, 
where no such prefiguration has been declared by divine authority, 
we make an assertion for which we neither fave, nor can have, the 
slightest foundation. And even when comparisons are instituted in 
the New Testament between antecedent and subsequent persons or 
things, we must be careful to distinguish the examples, where a 
comparison is instituted merely for the sake of zllust ‘ation, from the 
examples where such a connection is declared, as exists in the rela- 
tion of a type to its antitype.”’ In the interpretation of types, 
therefore, 


1. There must be a fit application of the Type to the Antetype. 


‘ To constitute one thing the type of another, as the term is generally understood in 
reference to Scripture, something more is wanted than mere resemblance. The former must 
not only resemble the latter, but must have been designed to resemble the latter. It must 
have been so designed in its original institution. It must have been designed as something 
preparatory to the latter. The type, as well as the antitype, must have been pre-ordained ; 
and they must have been pre-ordained as constituent parts of the same general scheme of 
Divine Providence. Τ0 15 this previous design and this pre-ordained connection, which con- 
stitute the relation of type and antitype. Where these qualities fail, where the previous de- 
sign and the pre-ordained connection are wanting, the relation between any two things, 
however similar in themselves, is not the relation of type to antitype.”’3 In further explan- 
ation of this canon, it may be remarked, that in a type every circumstance is far from being 
typical, as in a parable there are several incidents, which are not to be considered as parts 
of the parable, nor to be insisted upon as such. From not considering the evident relation 
which ought to subsist between the type and the antitype, some fanciful expositors, under 
pretence that the tabernacle of Moses was a figure of the church or of heaven, have con- 
verted even the very boards and nails of it into types. Thus Cardinal Bellarmine + found 
the mass to be typified by Melchisedec’s bringing forth bread and wine, he being a priest 
of the Most High God. The same great adversary of the Protestants (in his Treatise 
de Laicis) in like manner discovered that their secession under Luther « was typified by 
the secession of the ten tribes under Jeroboam ; while the Lutherans, with equal reason, 
retorted that Jeroboam wasa type of the Pope, and that the secession of Israel from Judah 
typified, not the secession of the Protestants under Luther, but the secession of the 
church of Rome from ἘΠΕ ee: Bue to whichever of the two events the 


1 The infeed of historical types is copiously (but in some respects fancifully) eluci- 
dated by Huet in his Demonstratio Evangelica, cap. 170. vol. ii. pp. 1056—1074. Amst. 
1680; and by Dr. Macknight in his Essay on the right Interpretation of the Language 
of Scripture, im vol. iv. or vi. (4to. or 8vo.) of his translation of the Apostolical Epistles, 
Essay viii. sect. 1—5. The interpretation of types, generally, is vindicated by Alber, 
against the modern neologian divines on the Continent, in his Institutiones Hermeneuticze 
Noy. Test. vol. i. pp. 63—85. 

2 Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part tii. p. 115. 3 Ibid. parti, p. 113. 

4 De Missa, lib. i. ὁ. 9. 
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secession under Jeroboam may be supposed the most similar (if similarity exist there at all 

beyond the mere act of secession), we have no authority for pronouncing it a type of either. 

We have no proof of previous design and of pre-ordained connection between the subjects 

of comparison ; we have no proof that the secession of the Israelites under Jeroboam was 

designed to prefigure any other secession whatever.””! From the same inattention to consi- 
dering the necessarily evident relation between the type and the antitype, the Hebrew mo- 

narch Saul, whose name is by interpretation Death, has been made a type of the moral law, 
which Saint Paul terms the ‘ ministration of death.”’ (2 Cor. iii. 7.) In like manner, the 
period, which elapsed between the anointing of David and the death of Saul, has been made 
to typify the time of Christ’s ministry upon earth! ! And the long war between the house of 
Saul and the house of David, (2 Sam. iii.1.) in which David waxed stronger and stronger, and 
the house of Saul weaker and weaker, has been represented as strikingly pourtrayed in the 
lengthened contests between the righteousness of faith and that of works, so often alluded 
to in the epistles, especially in those addressed to the Romans and Galatians! ! ! 2 


It were no difficult task to adduce numerous similar examples of abuse 
in the interpretation of types: but the preceding will suffice to show the 
danger of falling into it, and the necessity of confining our attention to the 
strict relation between the type and the antitype. In further illustration 
of this canon it may be remarked, that in expounding typical passages 
two points should be always kept in mind, viz. 

(1.) The ΤΎΡΕ must in the first instance be explained according to its literal 
sense; and if any part of it appear to be obscure, such obscurity must be 
removed: as in the history of Jonah, who was swallowed by a great fish, 
and cast ashore onthe third day. 

(2.) The AnALocy between the thing prefiguring and the thing pre- 
Jigured must be soberly shown in all its parts. 

The criteria for ascertaining this analogy are to be found solely in the Sacred Writings 
themselves ; for whenever the Holy Spirit refers any thing to analogy, either expressly or 
by implication, there we may rest assured that such analogy was designed by God. But 
further than this we cannot safely go, 


2. There is often more in the Type than in the Antitype. 


God designed one person or thing inthe Old Testament to bea type or shadow of things 
to come, not in all things, but only in respect to some particular thing or things: hence we 
find many things in the type, that are inapplicable to the antitype. The use of this canon 
is shown in the epistle to the Hebrews, in which the ritual and sacrifices of the Old Tes- 
tament are fairly accommodated to Jesus Christ the antitype, although there are many 
things in that priesthood which do not accord. Thus the priest was to offer sacrifice for 
his own sins (Heb. v. 3.), which is in no respect applicable to Christ. (Heb. vii. 27.) 
Again, the Mosaic priesthood is (vii. 18.) weak and unprofitable, neither of which characters 
can be applied to the Redeemer, who continweth ever, and hath an unchangeable priesthood. 
(vii. 24, 25.) 

3. Frequently there is more in the Antitype than inthe Type. 


The reason of this canon is the same as that of the preceding rule: for, as no single 
type can express the life and particular actions of Christ, there is necessarily more in the 
antitype than can be found in the type itself; so that one type must signify one thing, and 
another type another thing. Thus, ore goat could not typify Christ both in his death and 
resurrection ; therefore two were appointed (Lev. xvi. 7.), one of which was offered, and 
prefigured his ‘ full, perfect, and sufficient atonement;’’ while the cther, which was dis- 
missed, typified his triumph over death and the grave. In like manner, Moses was a type 
of Christ as a Deliverer, or Saviour, in bringing the children of Israel out of Egypt, and 
Joshua, in bringing them into Canaan, which was a type of heaven, — the true country of 
all sincere Christians. 


4. The wicked, as such, are Not to be made Types of Christ. 


For how can a thing, which is bad in itself, prefigure or typify a thing that is good ὃ 
Yet, for want of attending to this obvious and almost self-evident proposition, some 8 ex- 


! Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part iii. p. 117. 

2 The reader who may be desirous of seeing the above extravagant typifications treated 
at length, will find them minutely stated, with other similar particulars equally extravagant, 
in the ““ Bible Magazine,”’ vol. iv. pp. 22—29. 

3 Azoiius, the Spanish Jesuit, in his Institutiones Morales, lib. viii, ο, 2.3 and Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, in Preefat. ad Pentateuch, canon 40, 
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positors have interpreted the adultery of David, and the incest of Amnon, as typical of the 
Messiah ! and the oak on which Absalom was suspended by the hair of the head, has been 
made a type of the cross of Christ! ' It is not, however, to be denied, that the punishments 
of some malefactors are accommodated to Christ as an antitype. Thus, Deut. xxi. 23. is 
by Saint Paul accommodated typically to him, Gal. iii. 13. | Jonah, we have already ob- 
served, wasa type of Christ, by his continuance three days and three nights in the belly of 
a great fish; but the point of resemblance is to be sought, not in his being there as the 
punishment of his disobedience to the divine command, but in his coming forth, at the en- 
piration of that time, alive, and in perfect vigour ; which coming forth prefigured the resur- 
rection of Christ. 


5. In Types and Antitypes, an-enallage or change sometimes takes place ; 
as when the thing prefigured assumes the name of the type or figure; and, on 
the contrary, when the type of ihe thing represented assumes the name of 
the antitype. 


Of the first kind of enallage we have examples in Ezek. xxxiv. 23. xxxvii. 24, 25. and 
Hos. iii. 5. ; in which descriptions of Messiah’s kingdom he is styled David ; because as he 
was prefigured by David in many respects, so he was to descend from him, In like manner 
Christ is called a lamb, (John i. 29. 36. and Rev. xix. 7. 9.) because the paschal lamb was 
aneminent type of him. So, the Christian church is sometimes called Mount Sion and 
Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 26. Heb. xii. 22. Rev. xxi. 2.), because these places were types of her. 

Of the second kind of enallage we have instances: — 1. In prophetical types, in which 
the name of a person or thing, properly agreeing with the antitype, and for which the type 
was proposed, is given to any one: as in Isa. vii. 3. and viii. 1—3. So, the wife of the 
prophet Hosea, and his legitimate children, are by the command of Jehovah termed a wife 
of whoredoms, and children of whoredoms, (Hos. i. 2.) on account of the Israelites, who 
were the antitype, and were guilty of spiritual whoredom or adultery. See Hos. i. 4. 6. 9. 
2. In historical types, as when hanging was called in the Old Testament the curse of the 
Lord, because it was made a type of Christ, who was made a curse for our sins, as the apostle 
Paul argues in Gal. iil. 13. 


6. Thal we may not fall into extremes, in the interpretation of Types, we 
must, in every instance, proceed cautiously, ‘ with fear and trembling,” lest 
“we imagine mysteries to exist where none were ever intended. 


No mystical or typical sense, therefore, ought to be put upon a plain passage of Serip- 
ture, the meaning of which is obvious and natural ; unless it be evident from some other 
part of Scripture that the place is to be understood in a double sense. When Paul says, 
(Gal. iii. 24. Col. ii. 17.) that the daw was a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ, and a 
shadow of things to come, we must instantly acknowledge that the ceremonial law in general 
was a type of the mysteries of the Gospel. Nothing can be more contrary to that sober 
judgment which is so strenuously urged by the apostle (Rom. xii. 3.), than to seek for types 
where there are not the smallest marks or traces of any ; and that, too, by contradicting the 
plain and literal meaning of Scripture, and not unfrequently in direct opposition to com- 
mon sense. ‘ Should not the prudence and moderation of Christ and his apostles in this 
respect be imitated? Is it not pretending to be wiser than they were, to look for mysteries 
where they designed none? How unreasonable is it to lay an useless weight on the con- 
sciences of Christians, and to bear down the ἔρμο and revealed, under the unwieldy burthen 
of traditional mysteries.” 2 


IV. Closely connected with the interpretation of types is the ex- 


1 By Gretzer, De Cruce, lib. i. c. 6. 

2 Beausobre’s Introduction to the New Testament. (Bishop Watson’s Tracts, vol. iii. 
p. 140.) In the preceding cbservations on the interpretation of types, the author has 
chiefly been indebted to Glassii Philologia Sacra, lib. ii. parti. tract. ii. sect. iv. col. 442 
—472., which has been unaccountably omitted by Prof. Dathe in his otherwise: truly 
valuable edition of that work ; Langii Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 97—i19.; J. E. Pfeiffer, 
Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. 775—795.; Viser, Hermeneutica Sacra Novi Testamenti, part ii. 
pp. 184—188. The subject of types is particularly considered and ably illustrated in 
Dr. Outram de Sacrificiis, particularly lib. i. cap. 18. and lib. ii. c. 7. (pp. 217—228, 
361—384. of Mr. Allen’s translation already noticed); Mr. Faber’s Hore Mosaice, 
vol. ii. pp. 40—173.; Bishop Chandler’s Defence of Christianity from the Prophecies of 
the Old Testament, &c. chap, iii.; and Mr, Wilson’s popular Inquiry into the Doctrine 
of Scripture Types. Edinburgh, 1823. 8vo. But the fullest view of this subject is stated 
by Dr. Graves to be found in the Rey, Samuel Mather’s work on the Figures and Types 
of the Old Testament. Dublin, 1683. 4to, 
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pounding of ΘΎΜΒΟΙΒ; which, though often confounded with them, 
are nevertheless widely different in their nature. By symbols! we 
mean ‘‘ certain representative marks, rather than express pictures ; or, 
if pictures, such as were at the time characters, and, besides presenting 
to the eye the resemblance of a particular object, suggested a general 
idea to the mind. As, when a horn was made to denote strength, an 
eye and sceptre, majesty, and in numberless such instances; where the 
picture was not drawn to express merely the thing itself, but something 
else, which was, or was conceived tobe, analogous toit. This more com- 
plex and ingenious form of picture-writing was much practised by the 
Egyptians, and is that which we know by the name of Hieroglyphics.” 

It has been doubted whether symbolical language should be re- 
ferred to figurative or spiritual interpretation ; in the former case, it 
would have occupied a place in the discussion respecting the figurative 
language of Scripture; but, on consideration, it will appear that it is 
most nearly allied to mystical interpretation. For a symbel differs 
from a type in this respect, that the former represents something past 
or present, while a type represents something future. The images of 
the cherubim over the propitiatory were symbols; the bread and wine 
in the last supper also were symbols. ‘The commanded sacrifice 
of Isaac was given for a type; the sacrifices of the law were types. 
So far, Bishop Warburton has remarked, symbols and types agree 
in their genus, that they are equally representations, but in their species 
they differ widely. It is not required, he further observes, that the 
symbol should partake of the nature of the thing represented: the 
cherubim shadowed out the celerity of angels, but not by any phy- 
sical celerity of their own ; the bread and wine shadowed out the body 
and blood of Christ, but not by any change in the elements. But types 
being, on the contrary, representations of things future, and so par- 
taking of thé nature of prophecy, were to convey information concern- 
ing the nature of the antitypes, or of the things represented; which 
they could not do but by the exhibition of their own nature. And 
hence we collect, that the command to offer Isaac, being the command 
to offer a real sacrifice, the death and sufferings of Christ, thereby 
represented, were a real sacrifice. ὃ 

As the same rules, which regulate the general interpretation of the 
tropes and figures occurring in the Scriptures, are equally applicable 
to the interpretation of symbols, it will be sufficient to refer to a former 
part of this volume *, in which that topic is particularly discussed. 


1 Before an alphabet was invented, and what we call literary writing was formed into 
an art, men had no way to record their conceptions, or to convey them to others at a dis- 
tance, but by setting down the figures and tropes of such things as were the objects of their 
contemplation. Hence, the way of writing in pictwre was as universal, and almost as early, 
as the way of speaking in metaphor ; and from the same reason, the necessity of the thing. 
In process of time, and through many successive improvements, this rude and simple mode 
of picture-writing was succeeded by that of symbols, or was enlarged at least and enriched 
by it. Bishop Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies, serm, ix. (Works, 
vol. v. p. 238.) 

2 Bishop Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies, serm.ix. (Works, vol.y. 
p- 239.) 

3 Divine Legation of Moses, book ix. ch, ii. (Works, vol. vi, p. 989, 8yo. edit.) 

4 See pp. 371—378. supra. 
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Much light will also be thrown upon the symbolical language of 
Scripture, by a careful collation of the writings of the prophets with 
each other ; for “ the symbolical language of the prophets is almost 
a science in itself. None can fully comprehend the depth, sublimity, 
and force of their writings, who are not thoroughly acquainted with 
the peculiar and appropriate imagery they were accustomed to use. 
This is the main key to many of the prophecies ; and, without know- 
ing how to apply it, the interpreter will often in vain essay to discover 
their hidden treasures.” + Lastly, the diligent comparison of the New 
Testament with the Old will essentially contribute to illustrate the 
symbolical phraseology of the prophets. For instance, we learn what 
is intended by the water promised to the Israelites in Isa. xliv. 9.9 and 
to which the thirsty are invited in ch. lv. 1., from John iv. 10. and 
vii. 37—39.; where it is explained of the Holy Spirit and his gifts 
which were afterwards to be dispensed. ? 


ee τας σττντις τατυτονταν 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURE PROPHECIES. 


SECTION 1. 


GENERAL RULES FOR ASCERTAINING THE SENSE OF THE 
PROPHETIC WRITINGS. 


PROPHECY, or the prediction of future events, is justly consi- 
dered as the highest evidence that can be given, of supernatural com- 
munion with the Deity. The force of the argument from pro- 
phecy, for proving the divine inspiration of the sacred records, has 
already been exhibited; and the cavils of objectors, from its alleged 
obscurity, has been obviated.’ Difficulties, it is readily admitted, 
do exist in understanding the prophetic writings: but these are 
either ewing to our ignorance of history and of the Scriptures, or 
because the prophecies themselves are yet unfulfilled. ‘The latter 
can only be understood when the events foretold have actually been 
accomplished: but the former class of difficulties may be removed 
in many, if not in all, cases; and the knowledge, sense, and mean- 
ing of the prophets may, in a considerable degree, be attained by 
prayer, reading, and meditation, and by comparing Scripture with 
Scripture, especially with the writings of the New Testament, and 


1 Bp. Vanmildert’s Lectures, p. 240. 

2 See a Concise Dictionary of the Symbolical Language of Prophecy, infra, Vol. IV. 
Index I. 

3 See Vol. I. pp. 299—363. For an account of the Prophets, see Vol. 1V. Part I. 
Chap. IV. Sect. I., and for an analysis of their writings, with critical remarks thereon 
see also Vol. IV. Part 1, Chap. 1V. Sections II.—IV. — 


. 
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particularly with the book of the Revelation.! With this view, the 
following general rules will be found useful in investigating the sense 
and meaning of the prophecies, as well as their accomplishment. 


I. As not any prophecy of Scripture is of self-interpretation, (2 Pet. 
i, 20.) or is its own interpreter, ‘ the sense of the prophecy is to be sought in 


the events of the world, and in the harmony of the prophetic writings, 


rather than in the bare terms of any single prediction.” 2 


In the consideration of this canon, the following circumstances should 
be carefully attended to: 

(1.) Consider well the times when the several prophets flourished, in what 
place and under what kings they uttered their predictions, the duration of 
their prophetic ministry, and their personal rank and condition, and, lastly, 
whatever can be known respecting their life and transactions. { 


These particulars, indeed, cannot in every instance be ascertained, the circumstances 
relating to many of the prophets being very obscure: but, where they can be known, it 
is necessary to attend to them, as this will materially contribute to the right understanding 
of the prophetic writings. 3. Thus, in order to understand correctly the prophecy of Isaiah, 
we should make ourselves acquainted with the state and condition of the people of Israel 
under the kings Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. With this view, the 
books of Kings (2. xiv,—xxi.) and 2 Chron. (xvi.—xxii.) ought to be repeatedly perused 
and studied ; because they contain an accurate view of the state of those times. 


(2.) The situation of the particular places, of which the prophets speak, 
must also be kept in mind, as well as that of the neighbouring places ; 
there being in the prophetic writings frequent allusions to the situation and 
antient names of places. 


When places are mentioned as lying north, south, east, or west, it is generally to be 
understood of their situation with respect to Judea or Jerusalem; when the context does 
not plainly restrict the scene to some other place. For instance, Egypt and Arabia are 
every where called the land of the south, because they are situated to the south of Jerusa- 
lem: thus in Daniel (ch. xi.) the king of the south signifies the king of Egypt, and the 
king of the north, the monarch of Syria. ‘The sea is often put for the west, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea being to the west of Judza: by the earth, the prophets often mean the land 
of Judza, and sometimes the great continent of all Asia and Africa, to which they had 
access by land; and by the isles of the sea, they understood the places to which they sailed, 
particularly all Europe, and probably the islands and sea-coasts of the Mediterranean. 
The appellation of sea is also given to the great rivers Nile and Euphrates, which, over- 
flowing their banks, appear like small seas or great lakes. The Egyptian Sea, with its 
seven streams, mentioned in Isa, xi. 15. is the Nile with its seven mouths: the sea, men- 
tioned in Isa. xxvil. 1. and Jer, li. 36. is the Euphrates ; and the desert of the sea, in Isa. 
xxi. 1, is the country of Babylon, watered by that river. In like manner, the Jewish 


1 There is scarcely an expression in this book which is not taken out of Daniel or some 
other prophet ; Sir Isaac Newton has observed, that it is written in the same style and 
language with the prophecies of Daniel, and has the same relation to them which they 
have to one another, so that all of them together make but one complete prophecy ; and in 
like manner it consists of two parts, an introductory prophecy, and an interpretation 
thereof. (Observations on the Apocalypse, chap. ii, p.254.) The style of the Reve- 
lations, says the profoundly learned Dr. Lightfoot, “is very prophetical as to the things 
spoken, and very hebraizing as to the speaking of them. Exceeding much of the old 
prophets’ language and manner [is] adduced to intimate New Stories: and exceeding 
much of the Jews’ language and allusion to their customs and opinions, thereby to speak 
the things more familiarly to be understood.” Harmony of the New Testament, p. 154, 
(Lond. 1655.) See also Langii Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 148—150. 

2 Bishop Horsley. ‘This learned prelate has shown in his sermon on 2 Pet. i. 20. that 
the clause — No prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation — may be more 
precisely thus expressed : — “ Not any prophecy of Scripture is of self-interpretation, or 
is its own interpreter: because the Scripture prophecies are not detached predictions of 
separate independent events, but are united in a regular and entire system, all terminating 
in one great object, — the promulgation of the Gospel, and the complete establishment of 
the Messiah’s kingdom.’’ Sermons, vol. ii, pp. 13—16. 

3 On the chronological order, &c, of the prophets, see Vol. 1V. Part I. Chap. IV. 
Sect. I. 
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people are described by several particular appellations, after the division of the kingdom 
in the reign of Jeroboam: thus, the ten tribes, being distinct from the other two, and sub- 
ject to a different king, until the time of the Assyrian captivity, are respectively called Sa- 
maria, Ephraim, and Joseph ; because the city of Samaria, which was situated in the 
allotment of the tribe of Ephraim, who was the son of Joseph, was the metropolis of the 
kings of Israel. Compare Isa. Vil..2.,5..8, 9. | Psal. Ixxxicc5., los: vite Amos 
ν. 15. and vi. 6. They were also called Israeland Jacob, because they formed the greater 
part of Israel’s, or Jacob’s posterity. The other two tribes of Judah and Benjamin are 
called the kingdom of Judah, the house of David, Jerusalem or Sion (Isa. vii. 18. and xl. 9. 
Psal. cxxvi. 1. and Isa. lii. 8.), because those two tribes adhered to the family of David, 
from whose posterity their kings sprung, and the capital of their dominions was Jerusalem, 
within whose precincts was Mount Sion. After their return, however, from the Baby. 
lonish captivity, the names of Israel and Judah are promiscuously applied to all the de- 
scendants of the twelve tribes who were thus restored to their native country. This is the 
case in the writings of the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who all flourished 
after that event. In addition to the situations and names of places, whatever relates to 
the history of those times must be ascertained, as far as is practicable, by consulting not 
only the historical books of Scripture, and the writings of Josephus, (whose statements 
must sometimes be taken with great caution, ashe has not always related the sacred history 
with fidelity,) but also by comparing the narratives of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
other profane historians, who have written on the affairs of the Chaldzans, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Tyrians, Medes and Persians, and other Oriental nations, with whom the 
posterity of Jacob had any intercourse. Quotations from these writers may be seen in 
all the larger commentaries on the Bible. Dr. Prideaux’s Connection of Sacred and 
Profane History, and Bishop Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, are both particu- 
larly valuable for the illustrations of the sacred predictions which they have respectively 
drawn from profane authors. In the Geographical Index, at the end of the third volume 
of this work, under the articles Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Media, and Persia, we have 
given an Abstract of the Profane History of the Hast, from the time of Solomon until 
the Babylonish Captivity, to facilitate the better understanding of the history of the He- 
brews, described in the writings of the prophets. 


(3.) As the prophets treat not only of past transactions and present oc- 
currences, but also foretell future events, in order to understand them, we 
must diligently consult the histories of the following ages, both sacred and 
profane, and carefully see whether we can trace in them the fulfilment of 
any prophecy. 

The event is the best interpreter of a prediction: this inquiry into history, however, 
demands not only great labour, but also great industry and equal judgment, in order 
that the events may be referred to those prophecies with which they harmonise. These 
events must not be far-fetched ; nor can they always be ascertained, because the circum- 
stances alluded to by the prophets are often unknown to us, being yet future. Hence 
a considerable portion of the prophets, especially of the book of Revelation, is not only 
not understood, but cannot at present be comprehended. Some conjectures, perhaps, may 
be offered: but these should be advanced with caution as far as they throw light upon pro- 
pheey ; and, where this is wanting, we must withhold our assent from such conjectures. 


(4.) The words and phrases of a prophecy must be explained, where they 
are obscure; if they be very intricate, every single word should be ex- 
pounded ; and, if the sense be involved in metaphorical and emblematical 
expressions (as very frequently is the case), these must be explained accord- 
ing to the principles already laid down. 


No strained or far-fetched interpretation, therefore, should be admitted; and that sense 
of any word or phrase is always to be preferred, which is the clearest and most precise. 


(5.) Similar prophecies of the same event must be carefully compared, in 
order to elucidate more clearly the sense of the sacred predictions. 


For instance, after having ascertained the subject of the prophet’s discourse and the 
sense of the words, isa. liii. 5. (He was wounded, literally pierced through, for our trans- 
gressions,) may be compared with Psal. xxii. 16. (They pierced my hands and my feet), 
and with Zech. xii. 10. (They shall look on me whom they have pierced.) In thus paral. 
leling the prophecies, regard must be had to the predictions of former prophets, which 
‘are sometimes repeated with abridgment, or more distinctly explained by others ; and also 
to the predictions of subsequent prophets, who sometimes repeat, with greater clearness 
and precision, former propliecies, which had been more obscurely announced. 
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Il. In order to understand the prophets, great attention should be paid 
to the prophetic style, which is highly figurative, and particularly abounds 
in metaphorical and hyperbolical expressions. 


By images borrowed from the natural world, the prophets often understand something 
in the world politic. Thus, as the sun, moon, stars, and heavenly bodies, denote kings, 
queens, rulers, and persons in great power ; and the increase of splendour in those lumi- 
naries denotes increase of prosperity, as in Isa. xxx. 26. and Ix. 19. On the other hand, 
their darkening, setting, or falling, signifies a reverse of fortune, or the entire destruction 
of the potentate or kingdom to which they refer. In this manner the prophet Isaiah de- 
nounced the divine judgments on Babylon, (Isa. xiii. 10. 13.) and on Idumea (xxxiv. 
4—6.); and Jeremiah, on the Jews and Jerusalem. (Jer. iv. 23,24.) The destruction 
of Egypt is predicted in similar terms by Ezekiel (xxxii. 7, 8.); and also the terrible 
judgments that would befall the unbelieving Jews, by Joel. (ii. 28—31.) And Jesus Christ 
himself empleyed the same phraseology in foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. (Matt. xxiv. 29.) 

In further illustration of this rule it may be observed, that the prophetical writings 
contain numerous figures and similitudes that appear strange to our habits and modes of 
thinking ; but which in their times were perfectly familiar. These figures and similitudes, 
therefore, must not be interpreted according to our notions of things, but agreeably to 
the genius of Oriental writing: for instance, very numerous metaphors are taken from 
agriculture and the pastoral life, which were common pursuits among the Jews, some of 
the prophets themselves having been herdsmen or shepherds. However humble such 
employment may appear to us, they were not accounted servile at the time the prophets 
flourished. Other representations of events, that were to come to pass under the New 
Testament dispensation, are drawn from the sacred rites of the Jews. Thus, the con- 
yersion of Egypt to the Gospel is foretold (Isa. xix. 19. 21.) by setting up an altar, and 
offering sacrifice to the Lord ; and the conversion of the Gentiles in general (Mal. i. 11.) 
by the offering up of incense. The service of God under the Gospel is set forth (Zech. xiv. 
16.) by going up to Jerusalem, and keeping the feast of tabernacles there ; and the abundant 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, in the miraculous gifts which attended the preaching of the 
Gospel, is represented (Joel ii. 28.) by prophesying, and dreaming dreams, and seeing 

. visions. In this passage the prophet did not intend to say, that these things should lite- 
rally and actually take place under the Christian dispensation: but, in order that his 
meaning might be the better understood by those whom he addressed, he expressed the 
abundant measure of gifts and Gospel light by images drawn from those privileges which 
were at that time most highly valued by the Jews. 

Although the prophets thus frequently employ words in a figurative or metaphorical 
meaning, yet we ought not, without necessity, to depart from the primitive sense of their 
expressions; and that necessity exists, only when the plain and original sense is less pro- 
per, as well as less suitable to the subject and context, or contrary to other passages of 
Scripture. But, even in this case, we must carefully assign to each prophetical symbol 
its proper and definite meaning, and never vary from that meaning. 


Ill. As the greater part of the prophetic writings was first composed in 
verse, and still retains much of the air and cast of the original, an atten- 
tion to the division of the lines, and to that peculiarity of Hebrew poetry 
by which the sense of one line or couplet so frequently corresponds with an- 
other, will frequently lead to the meaning of many passages ; one line of 
a couplet, or member of a sentence, being generally a commentary on the 
other. 


Of this rule we have an example in Isa. xxxiv. 6. 


The Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 
And a great slaughter in the land of Idumza. 


Here the metaphor in the first verse is expressed in the same terms in the next: the 
sacrifice in Bozrah means the great slaughter in the land of Idumza, of which Bozrah 
was the capital. Similar instances occur in Isa. xliv. 3. and Ixi. 10. and in Micah vi. 6. 
in which the parallelism is more extended. Concerning the nature of Prophetic Poesy, 
see pp. 441, 442. of the present volume. 


IV. Particular names are often put by the prophets for more general 
ones, in order that they may place the thing represented, as it were, before 
the eyes of their hearers: but in such passages they are not to be under- 
stood literally. 
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Thus, in Joel iii. 4., Tyre and Sidon, and all the coasts of Palestine, are put, by way of 
poetical description, for all the enemies of the Jews; and the Greeks and Sabzxans for 
distant nations. In like manner the prophet Amos (ch, ix. 12.), when speaking of the 
enemies of the Jews, mentions the remnant of Edom, or the Idumeans. 


V. It is usual with the prophets to express the same thing in a great 
variety of expressions ; whence they abound in amplifications, each rising 
above the other in strength and beauty. 


For instance, when describing drought or famine, they accumulate together numerous 
epithets, to represent the sorrow that would accompany those calamities; on the other 
hand, when delineating plenty, they pourtray, in a great variety of expressions, the joy of 
the people possessed of abundance of grain; and in like manner, the horrors of war and 
the blessings of peace, the misery of the wicked and the blessedness of the righteous, are 
contrasted with numerous illustrations. It were unnecessary to cite examples, as we can 
scarcely open a single page of the prophetic writings without seeing instances ; but in 
reading such passages it is not to be supposed that each individual phrase possesses a dis- 
tinct and peculiar sense, 


VI. The order of time is not always to be looked for in the prophetic 
writings: for they frequently resume topics of which they have formerly 
treated, after other subjects have intervened, and again discuss them. 


Jeremiah and Ezekiel may, in particular, be cited as instances of this abruptness of 
style, who spoke of various things as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, and as occasion 
required; and whose discourses, being first dispersed, were afterwards collected together 
without regard to the order of time. In the midst of the mention of particular mercies 
promised to, or of judgments denounced against, the people of God, the prophets some- 
times break forth into sublime predictions concerning the Messiah: these digressions 
appear extremely abrupt and incoherent to those who do not consider how seasonable the 
mention of Christ may be, in conjunction with that of the mercies of God, (of which he is 
the foundation and pinnacle, the ground and consummation,) and with the threats of the 
judgments of God, in which he was his people’s grand consolation. ᾿ς Α careful examin- 
ation, however, of the plan and distribution of the different prophetical books will always 
enable the diligent reader to trace the arrangement and scope of the respective prophecies. 
Where, indeed, a new prediction or discourse is distinguished from a former one by a new 
title, as in Haggaii. 1. andii. 10. 20., it is an easy task to trace such an arrangement and 
scope: but where the prophets do not introduce any new titles (Hosea for instance) it 
becomes very difficult. Vitringa has laid it down as a canon 2, that in continued pre- 
dictions, which are not distinguished one from another by titles or inscriptions, we should 
carefully attend both to the beginning and end of the prophetic sermon, as well as to the 
period of time in which the scene of the prophetic vision is fixed, and to the period in which 
it ends. This will tend to illustrate the sermons or discourses of Isaiah, in the forty. first 
and following chapters of his prophecy. 

It is, however, probable that those prophecies — whose terminus ἃ quo demonstrates the 
beginning of the time of Christ’s kingdom, and the terminus ad quem the end of that 
time, — give a narration of the principal events that shall befall the church in a continued 
series, unless any thing intervene which may require us to go back to former times, Upon 
this foundation depends the interpretation of Isa. liv. 1. to lx. 22. The commencement 
of this prophecy unquestionably belongs to the beginning of Messiah’s kingdom ; the term 
or end falls upon the most flourishing state of that kingdom, which is to follow the con- 
version of the Jewish nation, and the vindication of the afflicted church ; which deliver- 
ance, as well as the flourishing state of Christ’s kingdom, are described in Isa. lix. 19—21. 
and Ix. throughout. 


VII. The prophets often change both persons and tenses, sometimes speak- 
ing in their own persons, at other times representing God, his people, or their 
enemies, as respectively speaking, and without noticing the change of person ; 
sometimes taking things past or present for things future, to denote the cer- 
tainty of the events. 

Of this observation we have a signal instance in that very obscure prediction contained 
in Isa. xxi. 11, 12. which, according to Bishop Lowth’s translation, is as follows: 


Ν 


1 Boyle on the Style of the Holy Scriptures, Works, vol. ii. pp. 271. 
2 Typus Doctrine Prophetice, p.179. — 
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THE ORACLE CONCERNING DUMAH. 


A voice crieth unto me from Seir : 
Watchman, what from the night? 
Watchman, what from the night? 

The watchman replieth : 

The morning cometh, and also the night. 
If ye will inquire, inquire ye: come again. 


This prophecy, from the uncertainty of the occasion on which it was uttered, as well as 
from the brevity of the expression, is very obscure ; but, if we observe the dransitions, and 
carefully distinguish between the person speaking and the person spoken to, we shall be 
able to apprehend its general import. It expresses the inquiries, made of a prophet of 
Jchovah by a people who were in a very distressed and hazardous condition, concerning 
the fates which awaited them, The Edomites as well as the Jews were subdued by the 
Babylonians. ‘They anxiously inquire of the prophet, how long their subjection is to last. 
He intimates that the Jews should be delivered from captivity, but not the Edomites. 
The transition being thus observed, the obscurity disappears. 

Isa. ix. 6., lili. throughout, Ixiii. throughout, Zech. ix. 9. and Rev. xviii. 2. (to men- 
tion no other instances), may be adduced as examples of the substitution of the past or 
present, in order to denote the certainty of things yet future: attention to the scope and 
context of the prophetic discourse will here also, as in the preceding rule, enable the reader 
to distinguish the various transitions with sufficient accuracy. ! 

It may here be further observed, that, in the computation of time, a day is used by the 
prophet to denote a year: a week, seven years; and that, when they speak of the latter, or 
last days, they invariably mean the days of the Messiah, or the time of the Gospel dispens- 


ation. The expression that day, often means the same time, and always some period at 
a distance. 


VIL. When the prophets received a commission to declare any thing, the 


RE is sometimes expressed as if they had been appointed to do it them- 
selves. 


This remark has, in substance, been already made. It is introduced 
again, in order to illustrate the phraseology of the prophetic writings. 
One or two additional examples will show the necessity of attending to 
it in interpreting the predictions of the Sacred Writings. 


Thus, when Isaiah was sent to tell the Jews, that their heart would become fat, and 
their ears heavy, and that they would be guilty of shutting their eyes, so as not to under- 
stand and believe the truth ; the message is thus expressed: Go and tell this people, hear 
ye indeed, but wnderstand not, and see ye indeed, but perceive not. This implies, that they 
would not employ the faculties which they possessed, so as to understand and believe the 
Gospel. ‘The reason of this is assigned : Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they see with their eyes and hear with their ears, and un- 
derstand with their heart, and convert and be healed. (158. vi. 9, 10.) This is merely a pre- 
diction of what they would do: for when this prophetic declaration was accomplished, the 
Saviour quoted the passage, and expressed its genuine sense: In them is fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of Esaias, which saith : For this people’s heart is waxed gross and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their ears they have closed ; lest at any time, they should see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and should understand with their heart, and should be converted, and I 
should heal them. (Matt. xiii. 15.) This condition is still more explicitly stated in John 
iii. 19. This is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. The Lord said to Jeremiah, I 
have put my words in thy mouth ; see, I have this day set thee over the nations, to root out 


1 This change of tense, however, is not exclusively confined to predictions of future 
events ; it is sometimes used by the prophets to represent duties as performed which ought 
to be done: thus, in Mal. i. 6. 4 son honours (ought to honour) his father. But it is 
more frequently employed by the writers of the New Testament to express both our 
Christian privileges, and the duties to which they oblige us. Thus, Matt. v.13. Ye are 
(ought to be) the salt of the earth. Rom. ii. 4, The goodness of God leadeth (ought to lead) 
thee lo repentance. 2 Cor. iii. 18. We all with open face beholding (enjoying the means of 
beholding) as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are (ought to be) changed into the same image 
from glory to glory. Similar instances may be seen in 1 Cor.v. 7. Col. iii. 3. Heb. 
xiii. 14. 1 Pet.i. 6. 1 Johnii. 15. iii. 9. and v. 4.18. Dr. Taylor’s Key to the Apos- 
tolic Writings, 8 274. (Bishop Watson’s ‘Tracts, vol, iii. p. 241.) 
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and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, and to build, and to plant. (Jer.i. 10.) 
‘The meaning of this message is, that the prophet was appointed to declare to the nations, 
that they should be rooted out, pulled down, and destroyed, and that others would be 
planted in their place, and built up. When Ezekiel beheld the glory of the God of Israel, 
he observes, that it was according to the appearance of the vision which I saw, when I came 
To DEsTROY THE city. (Ezek. xliii. 3.) That is, when he came to prophesy that the city 
should be destroyed. 

ΙΧ. As symbolic actions and prophetic visions greatly resemble parables, 
and were employed for the same purpose, viz. more powerfully to instruct 
and engage the attention of the people, they must be interpreted in the same 
manner as parables. | 

We must therefore chiefly consider the scope and design of such symbolic actions and 
prophetic visions, without attempting too minute an explanation of all the poetical images 
and figures with which the sacred writers adorned their style. For instance, in Zech. i. 
η---11., it is not necessary to inquire what is meant by the man riding upon a_red horse, 
and standing among the myrtle trees ; this vision represents so many angels returning pro- 
bably from the kingdoms over which they presided, to give to Jehovah an account of their 
expedition and ministry. ‘I'he horses, it has been conjectured, denote their power and 
celerity ; and the different colours the difference of their ministries. The scope of the 
vision, however, is sufficiently plain : the angels tell that all the earth was sitting still and 
αἱ rest; the Persian empire and other nations connected with Judzea, enjoying peace at 
that time, though the Jews continued in an unsettled state. 2 


SECTION Ii. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACCOMPLISHMENT ΟΕ PROPHECY IN 
GENERAL. 


A PROPHECY is demonstrated to be fulfilled when we can prove 
that the event has actually taken place, precisely according to the 
manner in which it was foretold, either from sacred history, where 
that is practicable, or from profane authors of unimpeachable 
veracity ; whose characters stand so high, that they cannot possibly 
be suspected of having forged any thing to favour the idea of its 
accomplishment. In order to ascertain whether a prediction has 
been fulfilled, we must first endeavour to find out the general scheme 
of the prophecy in question, by a careful comparison of the parts 
with the whole, and with corresponding prophecies both earlier and 
later ; and to classify the various things spoken of, lest the judgment 
be perplexed with a multitude of references. And, secondly, in our 
deductions from the prophecies thus arranged, those predictions, and 
their respective accomplishments, are principally to be selected and 
urged, which chiefly tend to remove all suspicion of their taking place 
by accident, or being foretold by some happy conjecture. Now this 


may be done, by showing the vast distance of time between the pro- 
phecy and the event foretold; the agreement of very many, even of 
the minutest circumstances, so that, when completed, the description 
determinately applies to the subject; and, lastly, the dependence of 
actions upon the uncertain will of man, or upon opportunity present- 


ing itself: for αὐ these things are of such a nature, that no unassisted 


' On the construction of parabolic language, see pp. 400—406. of this volume. 
2 Archbishop Newcome on Zech, i. 7—11. 
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human intellect either can or could possibly foresee them. These 


two general observations being premised, we now proceed to offer a 


few canons by which to ascertain the accomplishment of prophecy. 


I. The same prophecies frequently have a double meaning, and refer to 
different events, the one near, the other remote ; the one temporal, the other 


spiritual or perhaps eternal. The prophets thus having several events in 


view, their expressions may be partly applicable to one, and partly to another, 
and it is not always easy to mark the transitions. What has not been ful- 
Jilled in the first, we must apply to the second ; and what has already been 
Sulfilled, may often be considered as typical of what remains to be accom- 
plished. 


The double sense of prophecy has been opposed with much ingenuity by Mr. Whiston, 
Dr. Sykes, and Dr. Benson, in this country, and by Father Balthus in France, as well as 
by most of the German theologians, who severally contend that the antient prophecies 
contain only one sense: but, that the rule above stated is correct, we apprehend will 
appear from the following remarks and illustrations. 

1. “ Throughout the whole of prophetical Scripture, a time of retribution and of ven- 
geance on God’s enemies is announced, It is called © the day of the Lord,’ ‘ the day 
of wrath and slaughter ; of the Lord’s anger, visitation and judgment ;” ‘ the great day ;’ 
and ‘the last day.’ At the same time it is to be observed, that this kind of description, 
and the same expressions, which are used to represent this great day, are also employed by 
the prophets to describe the fall and punishment of particular states and empires; of 
Babylon, by Isaiah (ch. xiii.) ; of Egypt, by Ezekiel (ch. xxx. 2—4. and xxxii. 7, 8.); of 
Jerusalem by Jeremiah, Joel, and by our Lord (Matt. xxiv.) : and in many of these pro- 
phecies, the description of the calamity, which is to fall on any particular state or nation, 
is so blended and intermixed with that general destruction, which, in the final days of ven- 
geanee, will invade ail the inhabitants of the earth, that the industry and skill of our ablest 
interpreters have been searcely equal to separate and assortthem. Hence it kas been con- 
cluded, by judicious divines, that these partial prophecies and particular instances of the 
divine vengeance, whose accomplishment we know to have taken place, are presented 
to us as types, certain tokens and forerunners, of some greater events which are also dis- 
closed in them. To the dreadful time of universal vengeance, they all appear to look 
forward, beyond their first and more immediate object. Little, indeed, can we doubt that 
such is to be considered the use and application of these prophecies, since we see them thus 
applied by our Lord and his apostles.”’ ! 

2. The second psalm is primarily an inauguration hymn, composed by David, the 
anointed of Jehovah, when crowned with victory, and placed triumphant on the sacred 
hill of Sion. But, in Actsiy. 25. the inspired apostles with one voice declare it to be 
descriptive of the exaltation of the Messiah, and of the opposition raised against the 
Gospel, both by Jews and Gentiles. — The latter part of the sixteenth psalm is spoken of 
Dayid’s person, and is, unquestionably, in its first and immediate sense, to be understood of 
him, and of his hope of rising after death to an endless life: but it is equally clear from 
Acts ii. 25-31. that it was spoken of Christ, the son of David, who was typified by that 
king and prophet. — The twenty-second psalm?, though primarily intended of David 


i Dr. Woodhouse on the Apocalypse, pp. 172,173. One of the most remarkable of 
these prophecies, he observes, is that splendid one of Isaiah, ch. xxxiv. ; the importance 
and universality of which is to be collected from the manner in which it is introduced : 
« All nations and people, the world and all things in it,” are summoned to the audience. It 
represents “ the day of the Lord’s vengeance,” and the year of the recompenses for the con- 
troversy of Sion (ver, 8.); it descends on all nations and their armies. (ver. 2.) The 
images of wrathful vengeance and utter dissolution are the same which are presented under 
the sixth seal in the Revelation of St. John. (vi. 12—17.) The hosts of heaven are dis- 
solved ; the heavens are rolled together as a scroll of parchment; the stars fall like a.leaf 
from a vine, or a fig from its tree. And yet Jdwmea is mentioned by the prophet as the 
particular object of vengeance: such seems to be the typical completion and primary ap- 
plication of this prophecy : but it has evidently a more sublime and future prospect, and in 
this sense the whole world is its object : and using the same symbols and figurative expres- 
sions with the prophecy of the sixth seal, with those of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and, above 
all, sixteenth chapters of the Apocalypse, and with others of the Old and New Testaments, 
it must, with them, be finally referred to the great day of the Lord’s vengeance for its per- 
fect completion.”’ Ibid. p. 174. 

2 Dr. Randolph has a beautiful exposition of this psalm at the end of vol. i. of his 
View of Christ’s Ministry, pp. 503—515. 
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when he was in great distress and forsaken by God, is yet, secondarily and mystically, to 
be understood of our blessed Saviour during his passion upon the cross; and so it is ap- 
plied by himself. (Matt. xxvii. 46.) | And it is further observable, that other passages of 
this psalm (y. 8. 16.18.) are noticed by the Evangelist, as being fulfilled at that time 
(Matt. xxvii. 35. 45.); now it is certain that they could not be fulfilled unless they had been 
intended in this mysterious sense of Jesus Christ. he forty-fifth psalm is, in the original, 
a song of loves, an epithalamium on the nuptials of King Solomon and the King of 
Egypt's daughter ; but from Heb. i. 8. we are assured that it is addressed to Christ ; and, 
therefore, in a remote and spiritual sense, it celebrates the majesty and glory of his king- 


dom, his mystical union with his church, and the admirable benefits that would be con- 
ferred upon her in the times of the Gospel. 


It would be no difficult task to adduce many other psalms in which the 
double sense ismost clearly tobe discerned! : but we shall proceed to cite 
a few instances from the writings of the prophets. 


(1.) Isa. vii. 14. — In the primary but lower sense of this prophecy, the sign given was 
to assure Ahaz that the land of Judza would speedily be delivered from the kings of Sa- 
maria and Damascus, by whom it was invaded. But the introduction of the prophecy, 
the singular stress laid upon it, and the exact sense of the terms in which it was expressed, 
make it in a high degree probable that it had another and more important purpose: and 
the event has clearly proved that the sign given had, secondarily and mystically, a respect 
to the miraculous birth of Christ, and to a deliverance much more momentous than that of 
Ahaz from his then present distressful situation. 2 

(2.) Isa. xi. 6. — What is here said of the wolf dwelling with the lamb, &c. is under- 
stood as having its first completion in the reign of Hezekiah, when profound peace was 
enjoyed after the troubles caused by Sennacherib ; but its second and full completion is under 
the Gospel, whose power in changing the hearts, tempers, and lives of the worst of men, is 
here foretold and described by a singularly beautiful assemblage of images. Of this blessed 
power there has, in every age of Christianity, been a cloud of witnesses ; although its most 
glorious zra predicted in this passage, may not yet be arrived. The latter part of the 
same chapter, in which there are many beautiful allusions to the Exodus from Egypt, seems 
to refer principally to the future restoration of the Jews from their several dispersions, and 
to that happy period when they and the Gentiles shall stand together under the banner of 
Jesus, and unite their zeal in extending the limits of his kingdom. This is a favourite 
theme with Isaiah, who is usually and justly designated the Evangelical Prophet, and who 
(ch. xl.) predicted the deliverance of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, and their 
restoration to the land of Canaan ; — events which were primarily and literally accom- 
plished, but which by the evangelist Matthew (iii. 3. ) and by our Lord himself (Matt. xi. 10. 
are said to have been fulfilled by John the Baptist’s preaching in the wilderness of Judza ; 
and which, secondarily and spiritually, foretold the deliverance of mankind from the infi- 
nitely greater bondage of sin. 

(3.) Once more. — Hos. xi. 1. Out of Egypt have I called my son. This passage, in its 
literal sense, was meant of God’s delivering the children of Israel out of Egypt ; but, in 
its secondary and mystical sense, there can be no doubt that an allusion was intended by the 
Holy Spirit to the call of the infant Christ out of the same country. (Matt. ii. 15.) 

Thus it is evident that many prophecies must be taken in a double 
sense, in order to understand their full import; and this twofold ap- 
plication of them, by our Lord and his apostles, is a full authority for 


us to consider and apply them in a similar way. In order to ascertain 


1 Bishop Horne, in the preface to his admirable commentary on the Psalms, has noticed 
a considerable number of those divine odes, which bear a double meaning, the propriety 
of which he has fully vindicated. Works, vol. ii. pp. x—xx. See also Dr. Apthorpe’s 
Warburtonian ‘‘ Discourses on Prophecy,”’ vol. i. pp. 77—89.; and Dr. Nares’s Warbur- 
tonian Lectures, intitled “ A Connected and Chronological View of the Prophecies 
relating to the Christian Church,” pp. 155—162. 176,177. Almost the whole of the 
Psalms are applied by Bishop Horsley to the Messiah, in his ‘* Book of Psalms translated 
from the Hebrew,” 2 vols. 8vo. But Bishop Marsh has endeavoured to show that there 
are no double meanings, or, as he terms them, secondary senses, in prophecy. Lectures 
on Divinity, partiv. lect. 22. 

2 There is a good philological illustration of this prediction in Dr. Randolph’s Prae- 
lectiones Theologica, in vol. ii. (pp. 446. et seq.) of his View of Christ’s Ministry ; and 


an elaborate vindication and explanation of it in the Abbé Hook’s Religionis Naturalis et 
Reyelate Principia, tom, ii. pp. 494—498, 
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whether a prophecy is to be taken in a double sense, the following 
rules have been laid down by the celebrated Vitringa. ὦ 


(1.) That we may attain an accurate and distinct knowledge of the 
subject of a prediction, we must carefully attend to all the attributes and 
characters which are applied to the subject of the prophecy: if the subject 
be not specifically mentioned by zame, it must be discovered by its cha- 
racteristics ; of this description are many of the prophecies concerning 
Christ, particularly Psalms ii. xxii. xlv. lx. Isa. lili. Zech. iii. 8. If the 
subject be named, we must inquire whether it is to be taken properly or 
mystically, or partly properly and partly mystically ; asin Psalm Ixxil. 

(2.) We must not, however, depart from the literal sense of the subject, 
when called by its own proper name, if all the attributes, or the principal 
and more remarkable ones, agree to the subject of the prophecy. This rule 
will be found of considerable use in interpreting the prophecies concerning 
Israel, Judah, Tyre, Babylon, Egypt, and other countries and places. 

(3.) If the attributes by no means agree with the subject expressed in 
a prophecy by its own name, we must direct our thoughts to another 
subject which corresponds to it, and which assumes a mystic name, on 
account of the agreement between the type and antitype. Examples 
of this occur in the prophecies concerning Edom (Isa. Ixii. 1—6.), David 
(Ezek. xxxiv. 24—31.), and Elijah. (Mal. iv. 5.) 

(4.) If, in prophecies, the subject be expressed by name, which may 
bear both a proper anda mystical interpretation, and the attributes of the 
prophetic discourse be of a mixed kind, so that some of them agree more 
strictly with the subject mystically taken, while others are more correctly 
predicated of it in a literal and grammatical sense : — in such cases, we 
must take the subject of the prophecy to be, not simple, but complex: and 
the prophet, actuated by divine illumination, expresses himself in such a 
manner as designedly to be understood of both senses, and to intimate 
to the reader that the mystical or allegorical sense is enveloped in the 

\literal sense. 


Thus, many of the prophecies concerning Babylon, Edom, Egypt, and Tyre, contain 
such august and magnificent expressions, as, if taken properly, will admit of a very poor 
and barren exposition : and, therefore, it must be presumed that the Holy Spirit designed 
‘something more, and to lead our minds to the mystical Babylon, &c. In like manner, such 
grand things are sometimes spoken concerning the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, and mention is made of such distinguished blessings being bestowed upon them, 
as necessarily lead us to look for a further and more complete fulfilment in the redemption 
by Jesus Christ, and the spiritual blessings of grace bestowed upon the people of God, under 
the Gospel dispensation. Isa. lii. 1—3. and Jer. iii. 14d—18., to cite no other examples, 
present very striking illustrations of this remark. Hence it follows, that, 


(5.) Prophecies of a general nature are applicable by accommodation 
to individuals; most of the things, which are spoken of the church, being 
equally applicable to her individual members. 

(6.) Prophecies of a particular nature, on the other hand, admit, and 
often require, an extended sense: for instance, Edom, Moab, or any of 
the enemies of God’s people, are often put for the whole ; what is said of 
one being generally applicable to the rest. And, in like manner, what is 
said either to or concerning God’s people, on any particular occasion, is of 
general application; as all, who stand in the same relation to God, have 
an interest in the same prophecies. 


1 In his Typus Doctrinz Prophetice, cap. ii. Dr. Apthorpe has translated eighteen of 
Vitringa’s canons (which are admirably illustrated by numerous examples in his valuable 
commentary on Isaiah) in his Lectures on Prophecy, vol. i. pp. 90—106. Jahn has 
given several additional examples. Introd. ad Vet. Foedus, pp. 352—334, 
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(7.) In continued prophecies, which are not distinguished one from 
another, we should carefully attend, first, to the beginning and end of each 
discourse, and, secondly, to the epoch of time which commences the scene 
of the prophetic vision, and the term in which it ends. 


The first observation is of principal use in the discourses of Isaiah, from the fortieth 
chapter to the end of the book. This distinction, often difficult and somewhat obscure, 
is of great moment in the interpretation of the prophecies, that we may not consider as a 
continued discourse what ought to be divided into several distinct topics. The Jast part 
of this canon is indispensable in explaining the Psalms and Prophetic Visions. See Psal. 
xxiv. 1. Isa. vi. 1. 

II. Predictions, denouncing judgments to come, do not in themselves speak 
the absolute futurity of the event, but only declare what is to be expected by 
the persons to whom they are made, and what will certainly come to pass, 
unless God in his mercy interpose between the threatening and the event. 


«© So that comminations do speak only the debilwm pene, and the necessary obligation 
to punishment: but therein God doth not bind up himself as he doth in absolute promises ; 
the reason is, because comminations confer no right to any, which absolute promises do, 
and therefore God is not bound to necessary performance of what he threatens. Indeed 
the guilt or obligation to punishment is necessary, where the offence hath been committed, 
to which the threatening was annexed: but the execution of that punishment doth still 
depend upon God’s arbitrarious will, and therefore he may suspend or remoye it upon 
serious addresses made to himself in order to it. For, since God was pleased not to take the 
present forfeiture of the first grand transgression, but made such a relaxation of that penal 
law, that conditions of pardon were admittable, notwithstanding sentence passed upon the 
malefactors, there is strong ground of presumption in human nature, that God’s forbear- 
ance of mankind, notwithstanding sin, doth suppose his readiness to pardon offenders upon 
their repentance, and, therefore, that all particular threatenings of judgment to come do 
suppose incorrigibleness in those against whom they are pronounced; upon which the 
foundation of hope is built, that if timely repentance do intervene, God will remove those 
judgments which are threatened against them!:” of these conditional comminatory pre~- 
dictions we have examples in Jonah’s preaching to the Ninevites (Jonah iii. 4—10.), and 
in Isaiah’s denunciation of death to Hezekiah. (Isa. xxxviii. 1.) See also a similar in- 
stance in Jer, xxxvill. 14—23, 


III. Predictions then express divine purposes, when many prophets in 
several ages concur in the same prediction. — 


‘« Because it is hardly seen but all those tacit conditions, which are supposed in general 
promises or comminations, may be altered in different ages: but, when the conditions alter, 
and the predictions continue the same, it is a stronger evidence that it is some immutable 
counsel of God, which is expressed in those predictions. And in this case one prediction 
confirms the foregoing, as the Jews say of prophets, “ one prophet that hath the testimony of 
another prophet, is supposed to be true:’ but it must be with this supposition, that the other 
prophet was before approved to be a true prophet. Now, both these meet in the prophe- 
cies concerning our Saviour; for to him bear ali the prophets witness, and in their several 
ages they had several things revealed to them concerning him: and the uniformity and 
perfect harmony of all these several prophecies by persons at so great distance from each 
other, and being of several interests and employments, and in several places, yet all giving 
light to each other, and exactly meeting at last in the accomplishment, do give us yet a fur- 
ther and clearer evidence, that all those several beams came from the same sun, when all 
those scattered rays were at last gathered into one body again at the appearance of the Sun 
of Righteousness in the world.” 2 


1 Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre, book ii. chap. vi, § 10, pp. 120, 121. 8th edit, Jahn, 
Enchiridion Hermeneutice Sacra, pp. 148, 149. 
2 Stillingfleet’s Orig. Sac. p. 120. 
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SECTION III. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF PROPHECIES CON- 
CERNING THE MESSIAH IN PARTICULAR.! 


I. JESUS CHRIST being the great subject and end of Scripture reve- 
lation, we ought every where to search for Prophecies concerning him. 


We are assured by Christ himself that the Scriptures testify of him (John ν. 39.), and 
that in Moses, the Psalms, and Prophets, there are things concerning him (Luke xxiv. 
25—27.44.): further, we have the declaration of an inspired apostle, that to him give all 
the prophets witness (Acts x. 43.), and of an angel of God, that * the testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy.”’ (Rev. xix. 10.) It may, therefore, be remarked generally, that 
whatsoever is emphatically and characteristically spoken of some certain person, not called 
by his own name, in the psalms or prophetical books, so that each predicate can be fully 
demonstrated in no single subject of that or any other time, must be taken as said and pre- 
dicted of the Messiah. The twenty-second psalm, and the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah’s 
prophecy, may be adduced as illustrations of this rule, which will not mislead any student 
or reader of the sacred volume. The four first remarks in p. 471, may be advantageously 
employed in the application of this rule. 


II. The interpretation of the word of prophecy, made by Jesus Christ 
himself, and by his inspired apostles, is a rule and key by which to interpret 
correctly the prophecies cited or alluded to by them. 

The propriety of this canon must be obvious: for as every one is the best interpreter of 
his own words, so the Holy Spirit (under whose influence the antient prophets wrote and 
spoke), in more recent prophecies, refers to former predictions, and often uses the same 
words, phrases, and images, thus leading us to understand the true sense of those oracles. 2 
For instance, the prophecy (in Isa. viii. 14.) that the Messiah would prove a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence, is more plainly repeated by Simeon (Luke ii. 34.), and is 
shown to have been fulfilled by Paul (Rom. ix. 32, 33.), and by Peter (1 Pet. ii. 8.); 
and the sixteenth psalm is expressly applied to Jesus Christ by the latter of these apostles. 
(Acts ii. 25—31.) 3 


III. Where the prophets describe a golden age of felicity, they clearly 
Soretell Gospel times : and particularly inthe Prophecies and Psalms, what- 
ever 15 predicated of a person not named, in terms expressive of such excel- 
lence, glory, and other characteristics, as are suitable in their just emphases to 
no other subject, must be interpreted as spoken and predicted of the Messiah. 


1. It is thus that the writers of the New Testament interpret and allege the antient pro- 
phecies ; instances may be given in Deut. xviii. 18. Psalms viii. xvi. xxii. xl. lxix. Ixxviii; 
exvill. 22,23. Isa. iv. 2, vii. 14,15. xlii. 1. lili, Zech, iii, 8. and xii. 10. It is worthy 
of remark that the writers of the New Testament directly apply to the Son or Gop the 
most magnificent descriptions and attributes of the Farurr in the Old Testament; as 
in Psal. lxviii. 18. cii, 26,27. Isa. xlv. 22—24.; which teach us to acknowledge the mystery 
of God and the Father and of Christ, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge. (Col. ii. 2, 3.) 

2. At the time the prophets respectively flourished, the Israelites and Jews were, in 
general, notoriously wicked, although, even in the worst of times, there was a considerable 
number who feared Jehovah. Hence, while the prophets denounce national judgments 
upon the wicked (in which temporal afflictions the righteous would necessarily be involved), 
they at the same time hold out to the latter, to strengthen their trust in God, predictions of 
future and better times ; and, with promises of some great and temporal deliverance, they 
invariably connect a display of the yet greater though future deliverance of the Messiah ; 


! Bishop Marsh (Divinity Lectures, part iv. lect. xx. and xxi.) has several admirable 
observations on the connection subsisting between the truth of Christianity and the pro- 
phecies relating to the Messiah: nearly the whole of Lecture xxi. is occupied with exam. 
ples of predictions literally and strictly foretelling the coming of Christ. 

2 Bishop Lowth has some fine remarks on this topic towards the close of his eleventh 
Lecture. 

3. The petty cavils and evasions of Ruperti and other modern commentators, who deny 
(without being able to disprove) the above canon, are well exposed by Dr. J. P. Smith, on 
the Person of Christ, vol. i, pp. 222, 223, 
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the peace and happiness which are to prevail in consequence of that deliverance, are pour- 
trayed in such a beautiful assemblage of images, and delineate so high a state of felicity, 
that, as there is no period in the history of the world, prior to the Christian dispensation, 
to which they can in any way be applied, these predictions of future happiness and peace 
must necessarily be understood exclusively to refer to Gospel times. Many passages might 
be adduced from the prophetic writings in confirmation of this rule. It will, however, 
suffice to adduce two instances from Isaiah, ch. ix. 2—7, and xi. 1—9. In the former of 
these passages, the peaceful kingdom of the Messiah is set forth, its extent and duration ; 
and in the latter, the singular peace and happiness which should then prevail, are delineated 
in imagery of unequalled beauty and energy. ! 


IV. Things foretold as universally or indefinitely to come to pass under 
the Gospel, are to be understood, —as they respect the duty, —ofall persons ; 
but, —as they respect the event, — only of God’s people. 


Thus, when the peace, that is foretold to prevail in Gospel times, is stated to be so great 
that men should then beat their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning hooks ; 
that nation should not lift up sword against nation, neither learn war any more (Isa. ii. 4.) ; 
and that the wolfshould lie down with the lamb, and the leopard with the kid (Isa. xi. 6. and 
Ixy. 25. with other passages that might be adduced) ;— all these highly figurative expres- 
sions are to be understood of the nature, design, and tendency of the Gospel, and what is 
the duty of all its professors, and what would actually take place in the Christian world, if 
all who profess the Christian doctrine did sincerely and cordially obey its dictates. And, 
so far as the Gospel does prevail upon any, it reclaims their wild and unruly natures ; 
from being furious as wolves, they become meek as lambs, and from raging like lions, they 
become gentle and tender as kids: so far are they from hurting or injuring others, that 
they dare not entertain any the slightest thoughts of malevolence or revenge, towards their 
Most inveterate enemies. 


V. As the antient prophecies concerning the Messiah are of two kinds, 
some of them relating to his first coming to suffer, while the rest of them 
concern his second coming to advance his kingdom, and restore the Jews ; — 
in all these prophecies, we must carefully distinguish between his first coming 
in humiliation to accomplish his mediatorial work on the cross, and his 
second coming in glory to judgment. 


This distinction is sufficiently obvious in those passages which treat of either coming 
separately, asin Isa. vii. 14. ix. 6. liii. &c. which treat of his first coming in the flesh ; and 
in Isa, ii. 10—21., which refers to his second coming to judgment. To the former must be 
referred all those passages which relate to his humiliation. But it is more difficult to dis- 
tinguish each advent in those passages, in which the prophet makes an immediate transition 
from the one to the other. For instance, in Isa. xl. 1—9., the prediction relates to the 
first advent of Christ, but in vy. 10. his second coming to judgment is noticed, express 
mention being made of the solemn work of retribution, which is peculiar to judgment. 
Again, in Jer. xxili. 5—7. the promise of sending the Son of God into the world is inv. 8. 
joined with a prophecy concerning the conversion of the Jews, which is yet future. A 
similar instance of uniting the two advents of Christ occurs in Mal. iii. 1—5. By distin- 
guishing, however, between them, we shall be better able to combat the objections of the 
Jews, who apply to the Messiah all those predictions which refer to a state of exaltation, 
while they overlook all those plain, though Jess numerous prophecies, in which is described 
Messiah’s first coming in a state of humiliation. 


Before we dismiss the important subject of prophecy, there are 
two cautions, which must uniformly be kept in view in studying the 
prophetic writings. 

1. The first is, that we do not apply passing events as actually fulfilling 
particular prophecies. 


It has justly been remarked, that ‘* a commentator upon the predictions of Daniel and 
John can never be too much upon his guard against the fascinating idea, that he may expect 
to find every passing event of his own day there predicted. Before he ventures to introduce 
any exposition founded upon present circumstances, he ought to make it clearly appear 
that it both accords with the chronological order so carefully preserved in those prophecies, 


Τ᾿ Rambach, Inst. Herm. pp. 175—177. J. P, Carpzov, Prime Lineze Hermeneutice, 
pp. 25, 26. 
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that it strictly harmonises with the language of symbols, and that it demonstrates every part 
of the prediction to tally exactly with its supposed accomplishments.’’ ! 


2. The other caution is, that we do not curiously pry beyond what is 
expressly written, or describe as fulfilled prophecies which are yet future. 


Such secret things, as unaccomplished prophecies, belong unto the Lord our God ; and it 
is a vain waste of time to weary ourselves with conjectures respecting the precise mode of 
their accomplishment. Upon these points, when we go beyond what is written, we exceed 
our commission: and it has almost invariably been found, that a commentator, who at- 
tempted to show how a prophecy was about to be fulfilled, was by the event convicted of 
error. We may safely and positively declare what will come to pass, and we may even say 
how it will come to pass, so long as we resolutely confine ourselves to the explicit declara- 
tions of Scripture; but to point out the manner in which an event will be accomplished, 
any further than the word of God hath revealed the manner of it, is to pry too curiously into 
what he hath purposely concealed, and to aim at becoming prophets, instead of contenting 
ourselves with being humble and fallible expositors of prophecy. What the Bible hath de- 
clared, that we may without hesitation declare : beyond this, allis mere vague conjecture. 3 


On the subject of apparent contradictions between prophecies and 
their accomplishment, see Chap. VII. Sect. III. infra.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


ON THE DOCTRINAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


AS the Holy Scriptures contain the revealed will of God to man, 


they not only offer to our attention the most interesting histories and 


characters for our instruction by example, and the most sublime 
prophecies for the confirmation of our faith, but they likewise present 
to our serious study, doctrinal truths of the utmost importance. 
Some of these occur in the historical, poetical, and prophetical parts 
of the Bible: but they are chiefly to be found in the apostolic epistles 
which, though originally designed for the edification of particular 


1 Faber’s Dissertation on the Prophecies, vol. ii. pp. 277. 

2 Ibid. vol.i. p. 77. 

3 In addition to the writers cited in the course of this chapter, it may be stated that the 
fulfilment of prophecy is fully considered by Bishop Newton in his “ Dissertations,’” 
2vols. 8vo. See also Sir Isaac Newton’s Observations on Daniel, and the Apocalypse, 
4to. A. H. Franckii Introductio ad Lectionem Prophetarum, (Hala Magdeburgice, 
1724. 8vo.) pp. 1—88. In pp. 91—247. he has applied his general principles to the 
interpretation of the prophet Jonah; Glassii Philologia Sacr. lib.i. tract. iv. col. 311— 
324. 4to. edit. Lipsie, 1725); Rambachii Observationes Selectze de Parallelismo Sacro, 
pp. 219—235., and his Instit. Hermeneutice Sacre, pp. 741—745. 779—791. J. E. 
Pfeifferi, Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. 79—81.; Langii Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 133—150.; 
Turretin de Sacre Scripture Interpretatione, cap. iv. pp. 244—255.; in pp. 256—295. 
he has given an admirable illustration of the principles laid down by him in the preceding 
chapter by expounding chapters i. and ii. of the prophecy of Joel; Pareau, Institutio In- 
terpretis Veteris Testamenti, pp. 468—519.; Principes Généraux pour 1’ Intelligence 
des Prophéties (Paris, 1763. 8vo.); Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, 
book vi. (Works, vol. vi. p. 47. et seg.); Dr. Hey’s Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. pp.285— 
240.; Dr. Smith’s View of the Prophets, 12mo.; Bishop Hurd’s Introduction to the 
Study of the Prophets (Works, vol. v.; Dr. Macknight’s Translation and Commentary 
on the Epistles, vol. iv. (4to. edit.) or vi. (Svo. edit. essay viii. sect.v.; Mr. Frere’s 
Combined View of the Prophecies of Daniel, Esdras, and St. John, 8vo.; and the Rev. 
Wm. Jones’s Lectures on the Figurative Language of Scripture. (Theol. and Miscel. 
Works, vol, iv,) These writers have all been consulted on the present occasion, 
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Christian churches or individuals, are nevertheless of general ap- 
plication, and designed for the guidance of the universal church in 
every age. For many of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity are 
more copiously treated in the epistles, which are not so particularly 
explained in the gospels: and as the authors of the several epistles 
wrote under the same divine inspiration as the evangelists, the epistles 
and gospels must be taken together, to complete the rule of Christian 
faith. The doctrinal interpretation, therefore, of the Sacred Writings 
is of paramount consequence; as by this means we are enabled to 
acquire a correct and saving knowledge of the will of God concern- 


ing us. In the prosecution of this important branch of sacred liter- 


ature, the following observations are offered to the attention of the 
student. 

I. The meaning of the Sacred Writings is not to be determined ac- 
cording to modern notions and systems: but we must endeavour to 
carry ourselves back to the very times and places in which they were 
written, and realise the tdeas and modes of thinking of the sacred writers. 


This rule is of the utmost importance for understanding the Scriptures 5 
but is too commonly neglected by commentators and expositors, who, 
when applying themselves to the explanation of the Sacred Writings, 
have a preconceived system of doctrine which they seek in the Bible, 
and to which they refer every passage of Scripture. Thus they rather 
draw the Scriptures to their system of doctrine, than bring their doc- 
trines to the standard of Scripture ; a mode of interpretation which is 
altogether unjust, and utterly useless in the attainment of truth. The 
only way by which to understand the meaning of the sacred writers, 
and to distinguish between true and false doctrines, is, to lay aside all 
preconceived modern notions and systems, and to carry ourselves back 
to the very times and places in which the prophets and apostles wrote. 
In perusing the Bible, therefore, this rule must be most carefully at- 
tended to:— it is only an unbiassed mind that can attain the true and 


genuine sense of Scripture. ! 


11. Reeard must also be had to the peculiar state of the churches, 
cities, or persons, to whom particular eptstles, especially those of Saint 
Paul, were addressed ; as the knowledge of such state frequently leads 
to the particular occasion for which such epistle was written. 


«« Although the general design of the whole of Scripture was the in- 
struction of the world, and the edification of the church in every age, 
still there was an immediate and specific design with regard to every 
book. This appears particularly obvious in reference to the epistles. 
With the exception of those properly called catholic or general epistles, 
and of a few written to individuals, they were addressed to particular 
societies of Christians, and they were adapted to the exact state of those 
societies, whether consisting chiefly of Jewish or of Heathen converts ; 
whether recently organised as churches, or in a state of flourishing ma- 
turity ; whether closely cemented together by the strength of brotherly 
love, or distracted by the spirit of faction ; whether steadfast in adherence 
to the truth, or inclining to the admission of error. Now, if these con- 
siderations were present to the mind of the inspired writer of an epistle, 


1 Turretin, de Interp. Sacr. Script. pp. 312. $14. See also some sensible remarks on 
these perversions of the Sacred Writings in the Christian Observer for 1818, vol, xvii. 
Ῥ. 517. 
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and served to regulate the strain and the topics of his address, it is 
evident that they must by no means be disregarded by us in our attempts 
to ascertain the genuine and intended sense.” ! A knowledge, therefore, 
of the state of the particular churches, to which they addressed their 
epistles, is of the greatest importance, not only to enable us to ascertain 
the scope of any particular epistle, but also for the purpose of recon- 
ciling doctrinal passages, which, to a cursory reader, may at first sight 
appear contradictory. 


For instance, the Galatian churches, not long after their members had been converted 
to the faith of the Gospel, were persuaded by some Judaising teachers that it was abso- 
lutely necessary they should be circumcised, and observe the entire law of Moses: hence 
great dissensions arose among the Galatian Christians. These circumstances led. Saint 
Paul to write his Epistle to them; the design of which was, to prove the Jewish ceremo- 
nial law to be no longer obligatory, to convince them of the moral and spiritual nature of 
the Gospel, and thus to restore mutual good-will among them. 

Again, Rom. xiy. 5, and Gal. iy. 10, 11. are apparently contradictory to each other. 
In the former passage we read — “One man esteemeth one day above another ; another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.’ The latter 
passage runs thus : — ““ Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years ; I am afraid lest 
1 have bestowed upon you labour in vain.’ Now, if we attend to the situation and character 
of the persons addressed, we shall easily be enabled to solve this seeming difficulty. 

The Roman and Galatian churches were composed of both Jews and Gentiles; but they 
are not addressed promiscuously ; neither are they the same description of people who are 
addressed in both passages. Those who ‘regarded days,’ among the Romans, were the 
converted Jews, who, having from their youth observed them as divine appointments, were 
with difficulty brought to lay them aside. And as their attachment had its origin in a 
tender regard to divine authority, they were considered as “ keeping the day unto the 
Lord ;” and great forbearance was enjoined upon the Gentile converts towards them in 
that matter. Those, on the other hand, who, among the Galatians, ‘‘ observed days, and 
months, and times,’ were converted Gentiles, as is manifest from the context, which de- 
scribes them as having, in their unconverted state, ‘done service to them which by nature 
were no gods.”’ (ch. iv. 8.) These being perverted by certain Judaising teachers, were, 
contrary to the apostolic decision (Acts xv.), circumcised, and subjected themselves to 
the yoke of Jewish ceremonies. Nor was this all ; they were led to consider these things 
as necessary to justification and salvation, which were subversive of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith in Jesus Christ. (Acts xv. 1. Gal. ν. 4.) These circumstances being con- 
sidered, the different language of the Apostle is perfectly in character, Circumcision, and 
conformity to the law of Moses, in Jewish converts, was held to be lawful. Even the 
apostle of the Gentiles himself “to the Jews became a Jew ;”’ frequently, if not constantly, 
conforming to the Jewish laws. And when writing to others, he expresses himself on 
this wise: ‘ Is any man called, being circumcised ? let him not become uncircumcised. 
Is any called, in uncireumcision? let him not become circumcised. Circumcision is 
nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing ; but the keeping of the commandments of God.” 
(1 Cor. vii. 18, 19.) But for Gentiles, whe had no such things to allege in their favour, 
to go off from the liberty granted to them (Acts xv.), and entangle themselves under a 
yoke of bondage ; and not only so, but to make it a term of justification, was sufficient to 
excite a fear lest the labour which he had bestowed upon them was in vain. 2 

Braunius3, Vitringa?, and Buddeus 5 have happily illustrated numerous passages in 
Saint Paul’s Epistles by attending to the cirenmstances mentioned in the above canon. 
The state of the Apocalyptic churches has also been well described by our learned coun- 
tryman Smith δ, by Witsius7, and especially by Ferdinand Stosch.& Rambach, in his 
Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans, has elaborately investigated the state of the 
church at Rome, and applied it to the examination and scope of that epistle.9 


1 Rev. H. F. Burder’s Sermon on the Duty and Means of ascertaining the genuine 
Sense of the Scriptures, p. 19. 2 Fuller’s Harmony of Scripture, pp. 44. 46. 

3 Selecta Sacra, lib. i. 4 Observationes Sacrez, lib. iv. cc. 7, 8. 

5 Jo. Francisci Buddei Ecclesia Apostolica, sive de Statu Ecclesiz Christiane sub 
Apostolis Commentatio Historica- Dogmatica. Jenz, 1729. S8vo. 

6 In his “" Remarks upon the Manners, Religion, and Government of the Turks, with a 
Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia,’’ 8vo. 1678. The remarks bad previously been 
printed in Latin in 1672, and again in an enlarged edition in 1674. 

7 Miscellanea Sacra, tom. 1. p. 669. 

8 Ferdinandi Stosch Syntagma Dissertationum Septem de nominibus totidem Urbium 
Asie ad quos D. Johannes in Apocalypsi Epistolas direxit, 8vo. Guelpherbyti, 1757. 


9 Jo. Jac. Rambachii Introductio Historico-Theologica in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos. 
8vo. Halex, 1727, 
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Ill. Jn order to understand any doctrinal book or passage of Scrip- 
ture, we must attend to the controversies which were agitated at that 
time, and to which the sacred writers allude: for a key to the apostolic 
epistles is not to be sought in the modern controversies that divide 
Christians, and which were not only unknown, but also were not in 
existence at that time. 


The controversies which were discussed in the age of the apostles, are 
to be ascertained, partly from their writings, partly from the existing 
monuments of the primitive Christians, and likewise from some passages 
in the writings of the Rabbins. 


From these it appears that the following were the principal questions then agitated, viz. 
What is the true way by whick to please God, and thus to obtain eternal life — the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic law, or faith and obedience as held forth in the Gospel? To this 
question the following was closely allied — Whether the observance of the Mosaic cere- 
monies was so absolutely necessary, that they were to be imposed on the converted Gen~ 
tiles? The former question is particularly discussed in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans ; 
the latter in the council held at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 1—31.), and especially in the Epistle 
to the Galatians. 

Another question which was most warmly agitated, related to the calling of the Gentiles, 
which the Jews could by no means bear, as appears from numerous passages in the Gospels, 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles. The apostles, therefore, found it necessary to assert 
that point, to confirm it by citing numerous prophecies from the Old Testament relative 
to the conversion of the Gentiles, and to vindicate it from the objections of the Jews: this 
has been done by Saint Paul in several chapters of his Hpistle to the Romans, as well as 
in his Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, in which he proves that the Jewish cere- 
monies were superseded. 

There were also some Jewish notions, which were refuted both by our Lord and by his 
apostles ; for instance, that all Jews would certainly be saved. Turretin, to whom we are 
indebted for this observation, has adduced a passage from the Codex Sanhedrin, which 
affirmed that every Jew had a portion in the future world, and another from the Talmud, 
in which it is said that Abraham is sitting near the gates of hell, and does not permit any 
Israelite, however wicked he may be, to descend into hell.!_ In opposition to such traditions 
as these, Jesus Christ thus solemnly warned them: Not every man that saith unto me, 
© Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. (Matt. vii. 21.) This notion was also opposed at length by Saint Paul. 
(Rom. ii. 16. et seq.) Once more: it appears from very many passages of the Jewish 
writers, that the Jews divided the precepts of the law into great and little, and taught that 
if a man observed one such grand precept, that would suftice to conciliate the favour of God, 
and would outweigh all his other actions. In opposition to this our Lord solemnly de- 
clares, that ‘¢ whosoever shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men 
so, he shall be called (shall be) least in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v. 19.) : and Saint 
James also, ‘whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all.”’ (Ja. ii. 10.) 

Further, many erroneous tenets were held and promulgated, in the time of the apostles, 
by persons calling themselves Christians. ΤῸ these ‘“ oppositions of science falsely so 
called”’ (1 Tim. vi. 20.) there are numerous allusions in the Epistles, where such errors 
are refuted: for instance, Col. ii. 18. the worshipping of angels; Col. ii. 20, 21. against 
the pretensions of extraordinary mortifications and abstinence ; 1 Cor, viii. and 2 Cor. vi. 
16, &c. against idols and eating things offered to them, &c. The beginning of Saint Jolin’s 
Gospel, it is well known, was written to refute the false notions of Cerinthus. 


IV. The doctrinal books of Scripture, for instance, the Epistles, are 
not to be perused in detached portions or sections ; but they should be 
read through at once, with a close attention to the scope and tenor of 
the discourse, regardless of the divisions into chapters and verses, pre- 
cisely in the same manner in which we would peruse the letters of Cicero, 
Pliny, or other antient writers. 


This reading should not be cursory or casual, but frequent and dili- 


1 De Sacr. Script. Interp. p. 316. 
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gent ; and the Epistles should be repeatedly perused, until we become 
intimately acquainted with their contents.! Want of attention to the 
general scope and design of the doctrinal parts of Scripture, particularly 
of the Epistles, has been the source of many and great errors: ‘ for, to 
pick out a verse or two, and criticise on a word or expression, and ground 
a doctrine thereon, without considering the main scope of the epistle and 
the occasion of writing it, is just as if a man should interpret antient 
statutes or records by two or three words or expressions in them, with- 
out regard to the true occasion upon which they were made, and with- 
out any manner of knowledge and insight into the history of the age in 
which they were written.” ‘The absurdity of such a conduct is too ob- 
vious to need further exposure. : 

Having already offered some hints for investigating the scope of ἃ par- 
ticular book or passage, it only remains to notice that there is this ge- 
neral difference observable between the scope of the Gospels and that of 
the Epistles, viz. The former represent the principles of Christianity 
absolutely, or as they are in themselves; while the datter represent them 
relatively, that is, as they respect the state of the world at that parti- 
cular time. 


V. Where any doctrine is to be deduced from the Scriptures, it will 
be collected better, and with more precision, from those places in which 
at is professedly discussed, than from those in which it is noticed only 
incidentally or by way of inference. 


For instance, in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, the doc- 
trine of justification by faith is fully treated: and in those to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, the calling of the Gentiles and the abrogation of 
the ceremonial law are particularly illustrated. These must, therefore, be 
diligently compared together, in order to deduce those doctrines correctly. 


VI. Doctrines peculiar to a certain age are better ascertained from 


1 Mr. Locke has forcibly illustrated this remark by relating his own practice in studying 
the Epistles of Saint Paul. After he had found by long experience that the ordinary way 
of reading a chapter, and then consulting commentators upon difficult passages, failed in 
leading him to the true sense of the Epistle, he says, ‘* I saw plainly, after I began once 
to reflect on it, that if any one should now write mea letter as long as Saint Paul’s to the 
Romans, concerning such a matter as that is, in a style as foreign, and expressions as 
dubious, as his seem to be, if I should divide it into fifteen or sixteen chapters, and read 
one of them to-day and another to-morrow, &c. it was ten to one that I should never come 
to a full and clear comprehension of it. The way to understand the mind of him that wrote 
it, every one would agree, was to read the whole letter through from one end to the other, 
all at once, to see what was the main subject and tendency of it; or, if it had several parts 
and purposes in it, not dependent one of another, nor in a subordination to one chief aim 
and end, to discover what those different matters were, and where the author concluded 
one and began another; and if there were any necessity of dividing the Epistles into parts, 
to mark the boundaries of them.”’ In the proseccution of this thought, Mr. Locke con- 
cluded it necessary for the understanding of any one of Saint Paul’s Epistles to read it all 
through at one sitting, and to observe as well as he could, the drift and design of the 
writer. Successive perusals in a similar way at length gave him a good general view of 
the Apostle’s main purpose in writing the Epistle, the chief branches of his discourse, the 
arguments he used, and the disposition of the whole. This, however, is not to be attained 
by one or two hasty readings. “ It must be repeated again and again, with a close atten- 
tion to the tenor of the discourse, and a perfect neglect of the divisions into chapters and verses. 
On the contrary, the safest way is, to suppose that the epistle has but one business and but 
one aim ; until, by a frequent perusal of it, you are forced to see there are distinct inde- 
pendent matters in it, which will forwardly enough show themselves.” Locke on the 
Epistles of Saint Paul, Preface. (Works, vol. ii. pp. 281,.282. 4to.) 

2 See pp. 327—330, supra. 
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writings belonging to that age, or the times immediately following, than 
Jirom memorials or writings of a later date. 

Thus, the ideas entertained by the patriarchs are better collected 
from the writings immediately concerning them — the book of Genesis, 
for instance —than from books written long afterwards, as the Apostolic 
Epistles. — Not that these are unworthy of credit (of such an insinuation 
the author trusts he shall be fully acquitted), but because the Apostles 
deduce inferences from passages of Scripture, according to the manner 
practised zn their own time ; which inferences, though truly correct, and 
every way worthy the assent of Christians, were not known at the time 
when such passages were first committed to writing.! 


VII. Although the Scriptures sometimes speak of God after the man- 
ner of men, they are not to be understood literally, but must be taken in 


a sense worthy of God. 

This rule was not unknown to the Jews, with whom it was usual to say 
that the Scriptures speak of God with the tongue of the sons ofmen. When, 
therefore, human members, faculties, senses, and affections, are attributed to 
the Deity, they are to be understood in a sense worthy of Him: and the 
manner in which that sense is to be ascertained is twofold: 1. From the 
light of nature, which teaches us that all ideas of imperfection are to be 
removed from God, and, consequently, corporeity ; and, 2. From the com- 
parison of other passages of Scripture, in which it is written, that God is a 
spirit, that he cannot be represented by any figure, and that heis not aman 
that he should repent, &c. Numerous illustrations of this remark might be 
offered, were it necessary ; but as this subject has already been discussed 
in a former chapter, it will be sufficient to give a reference to it. ? 


VIII. No doctrine ts admissible, or can be established from the Scrip- 
tures, that is either repugnant to them, or contrary to reason or to the 


analogy of faith. 


For instance, if the doctrine of transubstantiation were to be admitted, 
the evidence of our reason, as well as of our senses, could no longer be 
believed, and the consequence would be, that the arguments for the truth 
of the Christian religion, arising from the miracles and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, would fall to the ground, and become of no effect whatever. 
Articles of revelation, indeed, nay be above our reason ; but no doctrine, 
which comes from God, can be irrational, or contrary to those moral 
truths, which are clearly perceived by the mind of man. We are sure, 
therefore, that any interpretation of revealed doctrines that is inconsistent 
with common sense, or with the established laws of morality, must be 
erroneous. The several parts of those doctrines, which are dispersed 
through the Scriptures, ought to be collected and explained so as to agree 
with one another, and form an intelligible and consistent scheme. The 
different parts of a revelation, which comes from God, must all be recon- 
cileable with one another, and with sound reason. The prejudices of 
different denominations unfit them for understanding the passages, which 
are connected with the subjects of their disputations ; but there are general 
principles that all parties adopt: and no text can be interpreted in a sense 
inconsistent with those articles which are universally received. This con- 
formity, of every part to first principles, is commonly called the analogy 
of faith; the nature of which and the manner,in which it is to be applied to 
the interpretation of Scripture, are stated and explained in pp. 333— 340. 


1 Turretin, p. 324. 2 See pp. 388, 389. supra. 
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IX. It is of great importance to the understanding of the doctrinal 
books of the New Testament, to attend to and distinctly to note the tran- 
sitions of person ‘which Srequenilip occur, especially in Saint Paul’s 
Epistles. 


The pronouns 7, We, and You, are used by the apostles in such a va- 
riety of applications, that the understanding of their true meaning is often 
a key to many difficult passages. 


Thus, by the pronoun J, Saint Paul sometimes means himself: sometimes any Christian ; 
sometimes a Jew; and sometimes any man, &c. If the speaking of himself in the first 
person singular have these various meanings, his use of the plural We is with far greater 
latitude ; ἘΣ sometimes we means himself alone, sometimes those who were with hiin whom 
he makes partners to the Epistles (as in the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and in those 
to the Philippians and Colossians) ; sometimes with himself comprehending the other 
apostles, or preachers of the Gospel, or Christians. Nay, he sometimes speaks in this way 
of the converted Jews, at others, of the converted Gentiles: sometimes he introduces the 
unregenerate as speaking in his own person ; at other times he personifies false teachers or 
false "Christians, whose names, however, he forbears to mention, lest he should give them 
offence. In all these instances, his application of the above-mentioned pronouns varies 
the meaning of the text, and causes it to be differently understood. Examples, illus- 
trative of this remark, may be found in eyery page of Saint Paul’s Epistles. Further, in 
the current of his discourse, he sometimes dropsin the objections of others, and his answers 
to them, without any change in the scheme of his language, that might give notice of any 
other person speaking besides himself. To discover this, requires great attention to the 
Apostle’s scope and argument: and yet, if it be neglected or overlooked, it will cause the 
reader greatly to mistake and misunderstand ! his meaning, and will also render the sense 
very perplexed. Mr. Locke,and Dr. Macknight, in their elaborate works. on the Epistles, 
are particularly useful in pointing out these various transitions of persons and subjects. 


X. In applying the Scriptures as a proof of any doctrine, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain, if all that is meant be expressed; or, if it be not 
expressed, what 15. necessarily implied, in order to complete the passage. 


Thus it is common (as we have already shown?) for the sacred writers 
to mention, only the principal part of any subject, for the whole. 


In Rom. x. 9. Paul says; Ζ thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart THAT GoD HATH RAISED HIM FROM THE DEAD, thou shalt be saved. The 
resurrection of Christ is the only article which is mentioned here, because, by that miracle, 
God established the Saviour’s authority, asa lawgiver, and confirmed all the doctrines 
which he taught. But there are other essential articles, which are necessary to be believed, 
in order to be saved, though they are not stated in the text. It is added, (ver. 13.) for 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. No real Christian can be so 
ignorant of the Gospel, as to suppose, that no more is necessary, in order to be saved, than to 
call upon the name of the Lord. In this text, it is evident, that the Apostle mentions only 
aprincipal part ef what is meant. Now, from the context may be gathered the following 
particulars, as implied, though not expressed. rst, in the ninth verse it is affirmed, that 
in order to be saved, a man must believe in his heart. Secondly, he must confess with his 
mouth; Jf thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart, 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thow shalt be saved. Confession implies more than 
profession. A true believer in Jesus Christ openly, and of his own accord, professes the 
articles of his belief; and when he is persecuted, and examined concernivg his religion, he 
readily confesses the truth, as an evidence of his sincerity and faithfulness. Even this is 
not all that is necessary, in order to be saved ; for it is added in the tenth verse, with the 
heart man believeth UNTO RIGHTEOUSNESS, and with the mouth confession is made unto sal- 
vation. Faith acting on the heart, is productive of a righteous life, and thus the believer 
becomes a sincere worshipper of the Lord ; for whosoever will call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. (ver. 13.) In these different passages, it is evident, that a part is mentioned 
for the whole; and in order to understand all that is implied, the several parts must be 
collected and put together. 


XI. No article of faith can be established from metaphors, parables, 
or single obscure and figurative texts. 
1 Locke’s Preface to the Epistles. (Works, vol. iii. p. 277.) 
2 See p. 415. supra. 
VOL. II. τ 
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The metaphorical language of the prophets, and figurative expressions 
which abound in the Scriptures, are calculated to promote the purposes 
of godliness by acting on the imagination, and by influencing a believer's 
conduct ; but they never were intended to be a revelation of Gospel prin- 
ciples. Instead of deriving our knowledge of Christianity from parables 
and figurative passages ; an intimate acquaintance with the doctrines of the 
Gospel is necessary, in order to be capable of interpreting them. 


The beautiful parable of the man who fell among thieves (Luke x. 30—-37. is evidently 
intended to influence the Jews to be benevolent and kind, like the good Samaritan, Some 
writers have considered that parable to be a representation of Adam’s fall, and of man‘s 
recovery, through the interposition and love of Jesus Christ. But those, who embrace this 
opinion, did not learn these doctrines from the passage itself. _No person, who is wholly 
ignorant of Adam, and of Jesus Christ, could ever learn any thing concerning them, from 
what is related in this parable. |The same observation is equally applicable to every other 
parable, and typical subject; in which the doctrines of the Gospel cannot be discovered 
by any person, who has not first learned them from other texts. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MORAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MORAL PARTS OF SCRIPTURE, 


HAVING already discussed the interpretation of the figurative, 
spiritual, typical, prophetical, and doctrinal parts of the Sacred 
Writings, it now remains that we consider the Moral Parts of Scrip- 
ture. ‘These, indeed, are to be interpreted precisely in the same 
manner as all other moral writings ; regard being had to the peculiar 
circumstances of the sacred writers, viz. the age in which they wrote, 
the nation to which they belonged, their style, genius, &c. For, being 
natives of the East, they treat moral topics, after the oriental manner, 
in a highly figurative style, and with similitudes and figures con- 
siderably more far-fetched than is usual among Greek and Latin 
authors, or even among the moderns. Again, being for the most part 
persons in the common walks of life, they generaliy deliver their pre- 
cepts in a popular manner, adapted to the capacities of those te whom 
they were addressed. In the examination of the moral parts of 
Scripture, the following more particular rules will be found useful. 

I. Moral propositions or discourses are not to be urged too far, but 
must be understood ‘with a certain degree of latitude, and with various 
limitations. i 

For want of attending to this canon, how many moral truths have been 
pushed to an extent, which causes them altogether to fail of the effect they 
were designed to produce! It is not to be denied that universal propo- 
sitions may be offered: such are frequent in the Scriptures as well as in 
profane writers, and also in common life; but it is in explaining the ex- 
pressions by which they are conveyed, that just limits ought to be applied, 
to prevent them from being urged too far. The nature of the thing, and 
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various other circumstances will always afford a criterion by which to un- 
derstand moral propositions with the requisite limitations. In order, how- 
ever, that this subject may be better understood, and applied to the 
Scriptures, we will state a few of these limitations, and illustrate them by 
examples. 

1. Universal or indefinite moral propositions, often denote nothing more 
than the natural aptitude or tendency of a thing to produce a certain effect, 
even although that effect should not actually take place. 


Thus, when Solomon says that a soft answer turneth away wrath, (Prov. xv. 1.) the best 
method of mitigating anger is pointed out, although the obstinacy or wickedness of man 
may produce a different result. In like manner, when St. Peter says, Who is he that will harm 
you, if ye be followers of that which is good ? (1 Pet. iii.13.) this expression is not to be under- 
stood as implying that good men shall never be ill-treated: but it simply denotes the na- 
tural effect which a virtuous life will probably produce, viz. many occasions of irritating men 
will be avoided, and, on the other hand, their friendship and favour will be conciliated. 


2. Universal or indefinite propositions denote only what generally or often 
takes place. 


As in Prov. xxii. 6. Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old he will 
not depart from it. Here the wise monarch intimates not what always takes place, but what 
is the frequent consequence of judicious education. To this rule are to be referred all 
those propositions which treat of the manners, virtues, or vices of particular nations, con- 
ditions, or ages. Thus Saint Paul says, that the Cretans are always liars. (Tit. i. 12.) 
Again, when the same apostle, pourtraying the struggles of an enlightened but unregenerate 
person, says — I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing, (Rom. vii. 18.) 
he does not mean to say that there is nothing morally good in man; but that no man is by 
nature spiritually good, or good in the sight of God.} 


3. Universal or indefinite propositions frequently denote DUTY, or what 
ouGHT to be done, not what always does actually take place. 


«* Tt is the way of the Scriptures,’ says a late writer, “to speak to and of the visible 
members of the church of Christ, under such appellations and expressions as may seem, at 
first hearing, to imply that they are all of them truly righteous and holy persons. Thus the 
apostles style those to whom they write, in general, saints ; they speak of them as “ sanctified 
in Christ Jesus, chosen of God, buried with Christ in baptism, risen again with him from 
the dead, sitting with him in heavenly places ;” and particularly Saint Paul (Tit. iii. 5.) 
says, that they were “saved by the washing of regeneration,” &c. The reason of which is, 
that they were visibly, by obligation, and by profession all this ; which was thus represented 
to them, the more effectually to stir them up, and engage them to live according to their 
profession and obligation.’’ 2 

By this rule also we may explain Mal. ii. 7. “ The priest’s lips should keep knowledge :” 
which passage the advocates of the church of Rome urge, as asserting the infallibility of 
the priesthood. A simple inspection, however, of the following verse is sufficient to 


1 Similar to this is the language of the Liturgy of the Anglican church: — “ O God, 
..e«.- because through the weakness of our mortal nature, we can do no good thing, without 
thou grant us the help of thy grace.” (Collect for the first Sunday after Trinity.) On 
which Bishop Tomline remarks —‘‘I have only to observe, that the good thing here 
mentioned, must mean good in the sight of God: such an action our weak and unassisted 
nature will, unquestionably, not allow us to perform.” (Refutation of Calvinism, pp. 67, 
68. Ist edit.) To the same purpose, in another place he observes : — “ The human mind 
is so weakened and vitiated by the sin of our first parents, that we cannot by our own 
natural strength prepare it, or put it into a proper state, for the reception of a saving faith, 
or for the performance of the spiritual worship required in the Gospel: this mental puri- 
fication cannot be effected without divine assistance.” (Ibid. p. 54.) Again; “ The 
grace of God pevents us Christians, that is, it goes before, it gives the first spring and rise 
to our endeavours, that we may have a good will ; and when this good will is thus excited, 
the grace of God does not desert us, but it works with us when we have that goed will.” 
...... It is acknowledged that man has not the disposition, and, consequently, not the 
ability, to do what in the sight of God is good, till he is influenced by the Spirit of God.” 
(ibid. pp. 60, 61.) 

2 Bishop Bradford’s Discourse concerning Baptismal and Spiritual Regeneration, 
p- 37. sixth edit. See also some excellent cbservations to the same effect in Dr. Mac- 
knight’s Commentary on 1 John ii. 29, 
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refute this assertion, and to show that the prophet’s words denote only the duty of the 
Jewish priesthood, not what the priests really did perform. The application of this rule 
will likewise explain Proy. xvi. 10. 12, 13. 


ἐ 


4. Many precepts are delivered generally and absolutely, concerning 
moral duties, which are only to be taken with certain limitations. 


For instance, when we are commanded not to be angry, we must understand, without 
a cause, and not beyond measure: when we are forbidden to avenge ourselves, it is to be 
be understood of privately taking revenge ; for the magistrate beareth not the sword in vains 
but is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. (Rom. xiii. 
4.) Public vengeance, or punishment, therefore, is clearly not prohibited. Once more, 
though we are commanded in the Scriptures to swear not all, (as in Matt. v. 34.) and not 
to forswear ourselves, (Levit. xix. 12.) yet they do not forbid the use of oaths in cases where 
they can be made subservient to the support of truth and the interests of justice. Moses 
says, Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shall swear by his name. 
(Deut. vi. 13.) Thow shalt swear, says the prophet Jeremiah, the Lord liveth in truth ané 
and in judgment, and in righteousness. (Jer. iv. 2.) Our Saviour himself, when adjured 
by the high priest, in the name of the living God, to declare whether he was the Christ the 
Son of God, (Matt. xxvi. 63, 64. Mark xiv. 61, 62.) did not refuse to answer the question 
thus judicially proposed to him: but he certainly would have remained silent if he had dis- 
approved of all asseverations upon oath, or all such solemn invocations of, and appeals to, 
the name of God, in cases where the truth is doubtful or the testimony is suspected. The 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews says, that an oath for confirmation is an end of alk 
strife. (Heb. vi. 16.) ! 


II. Principals include their accessaries, that ts, whatever approaches 
or comes near to them, or has any tendency to them. 


Thus, where any sin is forbidden, we must be careful not only to avoid 
it, but also every thing of a similar nature, and whatever may prove an 
occasion of it, or imply cur consent to it in others: and we must endea- 
vour to dissuade or restrain others from it. 


Compare Matt. v. 21—31. 1 Thess. 5. 22. Jude 23. Ephes. v. 11. 1 Cor. viii. 13. 
Levit. xix. 17. James v. 19, 20. So, where any duty is enjoined, all means and facilities, 
enabling either ourselves or others to discharge it, according to our respective places, 
capacities, or opportunities, are likewise enjoined. See Gen. xviii. 19. Deut. vi. 7. 
Heb. x. 23—25. Upon this ground our Lord makes the law and the prophets to depend 
upon a sincere affectionate love to God and man (Mark. xii. 30, 31. Luke x. 27.) ; be- 
cause, where this prevails, we shall not /nowingly be deficient in any duty or office which 
lies within our power; neither shall we willingly do any thing that may cither directly or 
indirectly offend, or tend to the prejudice of mankind. See Rom. xii. 17, 18. This 
observation will leave little room for the ‘evangelical counsels,’ or ‘* counsels of per- 
fection,” as they are called by the Papists, who ground upon them their erroneous doctrine 
of supererogation. 2 Again, in whatever commandment we are forbidden to do any thing 
in our persons, as sinful, it equally restrains us from being partakers of other men’s guilt, 
who do commit what we know is thereby forbidden. We must not, therefore, be either 


1 The reader will find some additional observations illustrative of the canon above 
given, in Archbp. Tillotson’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 62. 158. (London, 1820.) 

2 ἐς These “ counsels of perfection,’ are rules which do not bind under the penalty of 
sin, but are only useful in carrying men to a greater degree of perfection than is neces- 
sary to salvation. There is not the slightest authority in Scripture for these counsels of 
perfection: al! the rules there prescribed for our conduct are given in the form of positive 
commands, as absolutely necessary, wherever they are applicable, to the attamment of 
eternal life; and the violation of every one of these commands is declared to be sin. We 
-are commanded to be ‘ perfect even as our Father which is in heaven is perfect,’ (Matt. v. 
48.); and so far from being able to exceed what is required for our salvation, the Gospel 
assures us, that after our utmost care and endeavours we shall still fall short of our whole 
.duty: and that our deficiencies must be supplied by the abundant merits of our blessed 
“Redeemer. We are directed to trust to the mercy of God, and to the mediation of 
Christ ; and to “ work out our salvation with fear and trembling,’ (Phil. ii. 12.)-that is, 
“with anxiety, lest we should not fulfil the conditions upon which it is offered’ Upon 
these grounds we may pronounce that works of supererogation are inconsistent with the 
nature of man, irreconcilable with the whole tenor and general principles of our religion, 


and contrary to the express declarations of Scripture.’? Bishop Tomline’s Elements of 
Christian Theology, vol. ii. pp. 281,282. (Sth edit.) 
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advising, assisting, encouraging, or in any shape a party with them in it: nay, we must 
not so much as give any countenance to the evil which they do, by excusing or making 
light of the crime, or by Aiding their wickedness, lest by so doing we incur part of the 
blame and punishment, and thus deserve the character given by the psalmist — When 
thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst unto him, and hast been partaker with the adul- 
terers. {Psal. 1. 18.) 

Ill. Negatives include affirmatives, and affirmatives include nega- 
tives : — in other words, where any duty is enjoined, the contrary sin 
ts forbidden ; and where any sin is forbidden, the contrary duty is 
enjoined. 

Thus, in Deut. vi. 13. where we are commanded to serve God, we are 
‘forbidden to serve any other. Therefore, in Matt. iv. 10. it is said, Him 
only shalt thou serve: and as honouring parents is required in the fifth 
commandment, (Exod. xx. 12.) so cursing them is forbidden. (Matt. xv. 4.) 
Stealing being prohibited in the eighth commandment, (Exod. xx. 15.) 
diligence in our calling is enjoined in Eph. iv. 28. 


IV. Negatives are binding at all times, but not affirmatives ; that 
is, we ‘must never do that which is forbidden, though good may ulti- 
mately come from it. (Rom. ili. 8.) We must not speak wickedly for 
God. (Job xiii. 7.) 

Such things, however, as are required of us, though they never cease 
to be our duty, are yet not to be done at all times: for instance, prayer, 
public worship, reproving others, visiting the sick, and other works of 
charity and mercy, will be our duty as long as we live; but, as we 
cannot perform these at a// times, we must do sometimes one thing, 
sometimes another, as opportunity offers. Hence in the observance of 
negative precepts, Christian courage and Christian prudence are equally 
necessary ; the for mer, that we may never, upon any occasion or pretence, 
do that which in positive precepts is pronounced to be evil ; the latter, 
that we may discern the fittest times and seasons for doing every thing. 


V. When an action is either required or commended, or any promise 
2s annexed to its performance: such action is supposed to be done 
Jrom proper motives and in a proper manner. 


The giving of alms may be mentioned as an instance ; which, if done 
from ostentatious motives, we are assured, is displeasing i in the sight of 
God. Compare Matt. vi. 1—4. 


VI. When the favour of God or salvation is promised to any deed 
or duty, all the other duties of religion are supposed to be rightly 
performed. 

The giving of alms, as well as visiting the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, (Jam. i. 27.) may be noticed as examples: such promise, 
therefore, is not to be so understood, as if one single Christian virtue 
were necessary to salvation ; but that the particular virtue in question 
is one of several necessary and momentous virtues. The application of 
this rule will illustrate our Lord’s declaration concerning a future judg- 
ment (Matt.-xxv. 34-36.) ; where, though charitable actions only are 
mentioned, yet we know, from other passages of Scripture, that every 
idle word, as well as the secret thoughts of men, besides their actions, 
will be brought into judgment. 


“VII. When a ceriain state or condition is pronounced blessed, or any 
promise is annexed to it, a suitable disposition of mind is supposed to 
prevail. 

HY S 
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Thus, when the poor or afflicted are pronounced to be blessed, it is 
because such persons, being poor and afiflicted, are free from the sins 
usually attendant on unsanctified prosperity, and because they are, on 
the contrary, more humble and more obedient to God. If, however, 
they be not the characters described (as unquestionably there are many 
to whom the characters do not apply), the promise in that case does not 
belong to them. Vice versé, when any state is pronounced to be 
wretched, it is on account of the sins or vices which generally attend it. 


VIII. Some precepts of moral prudence are given in the Scriptures, 
which nevertheless admit of exceptions, on account of some duties of 
benevolence or piety that ought to predominate. 


We may illustrate this rule by the often-repeated counsels of Solomon 
respecting becoming surety for another. (See Prov. vi. 1, 2. xi. 15. xvii. 18. 
and xx.16.) In these passages he does not condemn suretyship, which, 
in many cases, is not only lawful, but, in some instances, even an act of 
justice, prudence, and charity!; but Solomon forbids his disciple to 
become surety rashly without considering for whom, or how far he 
binds himself, or how he could discharge the debt, if occasion should 
require it. 

1X. A change of circumstances changes moral things ; therefore con~ 
trary things may be spoken together in moral things, on account of the 
difference of circumstances. 


Thus, in Prov. xxvi. 4, 5. we meet with two precepts that seem to be 
diametrically opposite to each other: Answer not a fool according to his 
folly, lest thou be like unto him; and Answer a fool according to kis folly, 
lest he be wise in his own conceit. But if we attend carefully to the reason 
which the sacred writer subjoins to each precept, we shall be enabled 
satisfactorily to account for the apparent repugnancy in the counsels of 
the Israelitish monarch : and it will be evident that they form, not incon- 
sistent, but distinct, rules of conduct, which are respectively to be ob- 
served according to the difference of circumstances. ‘The following observ- 
ations on the two verses just cited will materially illustrate their meaning. 

A fool, in the sense of Scripture, means a wicked man, or one who acts 
contrary to the wisdom that is from above, and who is supposed to utter 
his foolishness in speech or writing. Doubtless there are different de- 
scriptions of these characters ; and some may require to be answered, 
while others are best treated with silence. But the cases here seem to be 
one; both have respect to the same character, and both require to be 
answered. The whole difference lies in the manner in which the answer 
should be given. 

“Τὴ the first instance, the term, ‘ according to his folly,” means zn a 
foolish manner, as is manifest from the reason given; ‘lest thou also be 
like unto him.’ But in the second instance they mean, in the manner 
in which his foolishness requires. This also is plain from the reason given, 
‘ Jest he be wise in his own conceit.’ A foolish speech is not a rule for 
our imitation ; nevertheless our answer must be so framed by it, as to 
meet and repel it. Both these proverbs caution us against evils to which 
we are not a little addicted ; the first, that of saying and doing to others 
as they say and do to us, rather than as we would they should say and do ; 
the last, that of suffering the cause of truth or justice to be run down, 
while we, from a love of ease, stand by as unconcerned spectators. The 


1 Thus Judah became surety to his father, for his brother Benjamin (Gen. xliii, 9. 
xliv. 32.); and Paul to Philemon for Onesimus. (Philem. 18, 19.) 
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first of these proverbs is exemplified in the answer of Moses to the re- 
bellicus Israelites ; the last in that of Job to his wife. —It was a foolish 
speech which was addressed to the former: —‘ Would God, that we 
had died when our brethren died before the Lord! And why have ye 
brought up the congregation of the Lord into this wilderness, that we 
and our cattle should die there?’ Unhappily, this provoked Moses to 
speak unadvisably with his lips; saying, ‘ Hear now, ye rebels, must we 
fetch you water out of thisrock?’ This was answering folly in a foolish 
manner, which he should not have done; and by which the servant of 
God became too much Jide them whom he opposed. —It was also a 
foolish saying of Job’s wife, in the day of his distress; ‘ Curse God and 
die!’ Job answered this speech, not in the manner of it, but in the 
manner which it required. " What, shall we receive good at the hand 
of God ; and shall we not receive evil?’ In all the answers of our Saviour 
to the Scribes and Pharisees, we may perceive that he never lost the 
possession of his soul for a single moment ; and never answered zn the 
manner of his opponents, so as to be dike unto them. Yet neither did he 
decline to repel their folly, and so to abase their self-conceit.” ! 


X. Different ideas must be annexed to the names of virtues or vices, 
according to different ages and places. 

Thus, holiness and purity denote widely different things, in many parts 
of the Old Testament, from what they intend in the New; in the former, 
they are applied to persons and things dedicated to Jehovah; while in 
the latter, they are applied to all true Christians, who are called saints 
or holy, being made so through the illumination and renovation of the 
Holy Spirit, and because, being called with a high and holy calling, 
they are bound to evince the sincerity of their profession by a pure and 
holy life. 


XI. In investigating and interpreting those passages of Scripture, 
the argument of which ts moral, — that is, passages in which holy and 
virtuous actions are commended, — but wicked and unholy ones are 
forbidden, the nature of the virtue enjoined, or of the sin prohibited, 
should be explained. We should also consider whether such passages 
are positive commands, or merely counsels or opinions, and by what 
motives or arguments the inspired writer supports his persuasions to 
virtue, and his dissuasives from sin or vice. 


In conducting this investigation, the parallel passages will be found of 
the greatest service: and in applying the writings of the New Testament 
as authority for practical institutions, it is necessary to distinguish those 
precepts or articles, which are circumstantial and temporary, from such 
as are essential to true religion, and therefore obligatory, in all ages. 
Not only are all the important laws of morality permanent, but all those 
general rules of conduct, and institutions which are evidently calculated 
in religion, to promote the good of mankind, and the glory of God. The 
situation of the first Christians, during the infancy of Christianity, re- 
quired temporary regulations, which are not now binding on the Church. 
The controversy concerning holy days, and particular kinds of food, oc- 
casioned Paul to enjoin such temporary precepts, as suited the situation 
of the church when he wrote. Abstinence from the use of unclean beasts, 
in compliance with the opinions of the Jews, is not now necessary ; but 


1 Fuller’s Harmony of Scripture, pp.17,18. Bishop Warburton has given an excellent 
illustration of the passage above explained, in one of his Sermons. See his Works, vol. x. 
Serm. 21. pp. 61—78. 
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a condescension to the very prejudices of weak brethren, in things-indif- 
ferent, is at all times the duty of Christians. Those doctrines which were 
evidently adapted to the situation of Christ’s disciples, when under per- 
secution, do not apply to their conduct, when enjoying full liberty of 
conscience. Exhortations, which are restricted to particular cases, must 
not be applied as rules for general conduct. 

Those directions, to be kind and hospitable to one another, in which 
the customs of eastern countries are mentioned, are not literally to be 
observed, by those among whom different manners prevail. Paul enjoins 
the saints, to salute one another with aholy kiss. (Rom. xvi. 16.) The Jews 
saluted one another, as an expression of sincere friendship. When Jesus 
Christ observed to Simon that he was deficient in kindness and affection, 
he said: Thou gavest me no kiss, but this woman, since the time I came in, 
hath not ceased to kiss my feet. (Luke vii. 45.) The disposition is incumbent 
on saints, in all ages of the world ; but not this mode of expressing it. In 
order to teach the disciples, how they ought to manifest their affection, 
for one another, by performing every office of friendship in their power, 
their Lord and Master took a towel and girded himself, and began to wash 
the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded ; 
and said, If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another's feet. (John xiii. δ. 14.) In those hot countries, 
after travelling in sandals, the washing of the feet was very refreshing, 
and an expression of the most tender care and regard: hence it is men- 
tioned as an amiable part of the widow’s character, that she hath washed 
the saints’ feet, and relieved the afflicted. (1 Tim, v. 10.) It is evident, that 
this mode of expressing our love to one another, was not intended as a 
permanent law, but a direction adapted to the prevailing custom of the 
people, to whom it was originally given, 


In concluding our remarks on the moral interpretation of the Sa- 
cred Writings, it is worthy of observation, that they contain two kinds 
of moral books and discourses, viz. 1. Detached sentences, such as 
occur in the book of Proverbs, in many of our Lord’s sermons, and 
in several of the moral exhortations at the close of the apostolic epistles; 
and, 2. Continuous and connected discourses, such as are to be found 
in the book of Job. In the former, we are not to look for any order 
“or arrangement, because they have been put together just as they 
presented themselves to the minds of their inspired authors: but, in 
the Jaiter, we must carefully attend to the scope. Thus, the scope 
of the book of Job is specified in the second and third verses of the 
-thirty-second chapter; to this, therefore, the whole book must be 
referred, without seeking for any mysteries. 

The style also of the moral parts of Scripture, is highly figurative, 
abounding not only with bold hyperboles and prosopopeeias, but 
also with antitheses and seeming paradoxes: the former must be 
explained agreeably to those general rules, for expounding the figu- 
rative language of Scripture, which have already been stated and 

‘illustrated !; and the latter must be interpreted and limited accord- 
ing to the nature of the thing ; for instance, the beatitudes, as related 
by St. Matthew, (ch. v.) must be compared with those delivered 


1 See pp. 371—378. supra. 
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at a different time, as related by Saint Luke (ch. vi. 20. e¢ seg.); and 
from this collation we shall be enabled to reconcile the seeming dif 
ferences, and fully to understand the antithetic sayings of our Lord. 

Lastly, as the moral sentences in the Scriptures are written in the 
very concise style peculiar to the Orientals, many passages are, in 
consequence, necessarily obscure, and therefore admit of various ex- 
positions. In such cases, that interpretation which is most obvious 
to the reader, will in general be sufficiently intelligible for all pur- 
poses of practical edification, and beyond this we need not be anxi- 
ously solicitous, if we should fail in ascertaining the precise meaning 
of every word in a proverb or moral sentence. 


SECTION II. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PROMISES AND THREATENINGS 
OF SCRIPTURE. 


A PROMISE, in the Scriptural sense of the term, is a declaration 
or assurance of the divine will, in which God signifies what parti- 
cular blessings or good things he will freely bestow, as well as the 
evils which he will remove. The promises, therefore, differ from the 
threatenings of God, inasmuch as the former are declarations con- 
cerning good, while the latter are denunciations of evil only: at the 
same time it is to be observed, that promises seem to include threats, 
because, being in their very nature conditional, they imply the 
bestowment of the blessing promised, only on the condition being 
performed, which blessing is ¢acztly threatened to be withheld on 
non-compliance with such condition. Further, promises differ 
from the commands of God, because the latter are significations of 
the divine will concerning a diy enjoined to be performed, while 
promises relate to mercy ‘to be received. As a considerable portion 
of the promises relates to the performance of moral and of pious 
duties, they might have been discussed under the preceding chapter : 
but, from the variety of topics which they embrace, it has been 
deemed preferable to give them a separate consideration. 

There are four classes of promises mentioned in the Scriptures, 
particularly in the New ‘Testament; viz. 1. Promises relating to the 
Messiah: 2. Promises relating to the church; 3. Promises of bless- 
ings, both temporal and spiritual, to the pious; and, 4. Promises 
encouraging to the exercise of the several graces a duties that 
compose the Christian character.’ ‘The two first of these classes, 


1 'These promises are collected and printed at Jength, in a useful manual, published 
upwards of seventy years since, and intitled, 4 Collection of the Promises of Scripture, ar- 
ranged under proper Heads.. By Samuel Clarke, D.D Of this little manual, there are 
numerous cheap editions extant, which, having been chiefly printed at provincial presses, 
abound in errors of reference to the texts of Scriptures. The most recent edition is that 
published by Mr. William Carpenter, (London, 1825. 18mo.) ; who has verified the re- 
ferences, corrected the errors that had crept into former impressions, and has made an 
addition of about two hundred promises, which enhance the value of this publication. 
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indeed, are many of them predictions as well as promises; conse- 
quently the same observations will apply to them, as are stated for 
the interpretation of Scripture prophecies’: but in regard to those 
promises which are directed to particular persons, or to the per- 
formance of particular duties, the following remarks are offered to 
the attention of the reader. 

I. * We must receive God’s promises in such wise as they be gene- 
rally set forth in the Holy Scripture.” 2 

To us “the promises of God are general and conditional. The Gos- 
pel dispensation is described as a covenant between God and man; and 
the salvation of every individual is made to depend upon his observance 
of the proposed conditions. Men, as free agents, have it in their power 
to perform or not to perform these conditions: and God foresaw from 
eternity, who would and who would not perform them, that is, who will 
and who will not be saved at the day of judgment.” Τῇ, therefore, the 
promises of God be not fulfilled towards us, we may rest assured that the 
fault does not rest with Him ‘ who cannot lie,” but with ourselves, who 
have failed in complying with the conditions either tacitly or expressly 
annexed to them. We may, then, apply general promises to ourselves, 
not doubting that if we perform the condition expressed or implied, we 
shall enjoy the mercy promised : for, as all particulars are included in 
universals, it follows that a general promise is made a particular one to 
him, whose character corresponds with those to whom such general 
promise is made. 

Matt. xi. 28. may be cited as an example: the promise here made is the giving of rest : 
the characters of the persons to whom it is made are distinctly specified; they are the 
weary and heavy laden, whether with the distresses of life, or with the sense of guilt (see 
Psal. xxxii. 4. xxxviil. 4.), or with the load of ceremonial observances ; the condition re- 
quired, is to come unto Christ by faith; in other words, to believe in him and become his 
disciples : and the menace implied is, that if they do not thus come4, they will not find 
rest. Similar promises occur in Johniii. 16. and 1 Tim, ii. 4, 


1 See pp. 462—472. supra. 

2 Art. XVII. of the Confession of the Anglican Church. Similar to this is the de- 
claration of the Helvetic Confession, which in general symbolises with that of the British 
Church. “In the temptation concerning predestination, and which, perhaps, is more dan- 
gerous than any other, we should derive comfort from the consideration, that God’s pro- 
mises are general to all that believe — that he himself says, Ask and ye shall receive : — 
Every one that asks receives.” Chap. x. towards the end, or in the valuable work intitled, 
“ Primitive Truth, in a History of the Reformation, expressed by the Early Reformers in 
their Writings,” p. 57. 

3 Bp. Tomline’s Elements of Theology, vol. ii. p. 313. Similar to the above senti- 
ments are those contained in the ‘“ Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man,” (at the 
close of the introductory observations on ‘ Faith,” ) a Manual of Christian Doctrine pub- 
lished in the year 1534: the value of which ought not to be lessened in our judgment by 
the circumstance of its not being purged of popish errors — “ Although God’s promises 
made in Christ be immutable, yet He maketh them not to us, but with cundition; so that, 
His promise standing, we may yet fail of the promise because we keep not our promise. And 
therefore, if we assuredly reckon upon the state of our felicity, as grounded upon God’s 
promise, and do not therewith remember, that no man shall be crowned, unless he lawfully 
fight ; we shall triumph before the victory, and so shall look in vain for that, which is not 
otherwise promised but under a condition.’”’ On the subject of conditional promises, see 
also Tillotson’s Works, vol. v. pp. 185—193. 205, 206. vol. vi. p. 513. vol. ix, pp.53, 
54. and vol.x. p.119.: and on the subject of conditional threatenings, see vol, vi. 
pp- 510, 511. (London, 1820.) 

4 Bp. Horsley has the following animated and practical observations on this promise 
of our Saviour at the close of his 24th Sermon: — ‘‘ Come, therefore, unto him, all ye 
that are heavy laden with your sins. By his own gracious voice he called you while on 
earth. By the voice of his ambassadors he continueth to call; he calleth you now by 
mine. Come unto him, and he shal) give you rest — rest from the hard servitude of sin 
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II. Such promises as were made in one case, may be applied in other 
cases of the same nature, consistently with the analogy of faith. 


It is in promises as in commands: they do not exclusively concern 
those to whom they were first made; but, being inserted in the Scrip- 
tures, they are made of public benefit : for whatsoever things were written 
aforetime, were written for our use: that we, through patience and comfort 
of the Scriptures, might have hope. (Rom. xv. 4.) 

Thus, what was spoken to Joshua, on his going up against the Canaan- 
ites, lest he should he discouraged in that enterprise, is applied by Saint 
Paul as a remedy against covetousness or inordinate cares concerning the 
things of this life; it being a very comprehensive promise that God will 
never fail us nor forsake us. But if we were to apply the promises con- 
tained in Psal. xciv. 14. and Jer. xx xii. 40. and John x. 28. as promises of 
absolute and indefeclible grace to believers, we should violate every rule 
of sober interpretation, as well as the analogy of faith. A distinction, 
however, must be taken between such of the promises in the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly in the book of Psalms, as are of universal application, 
and such as were made to those Israelites and Jews who obeyed the law 
of God, which were strictly temporal. Of this description are all those 
promises of peace and prosperity in ¢his world, which were literally 
suitable to the Jewish dispensation, God having encouraged them to obey 
his laws, by promises of peculiar peace and prosperity in the land of 
Canaan. Whereas now, under the Gospel dispensation, ‘ godliness hath” 
indeed the ‘‘ promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to 
come,” (1 Tim. iv. 8.) but with an exception of the cross, when that may 
be best for us, in order to our future happiness in heaven. 80 that the 
promises in the Old Testament, of a general felicity in this life, are not so 
literally to be applied to Christians as they were to the Jews.! 

III. God has suited his promises to his precepts. 

By his precepts we see what is our duty, and what should be the scope 
of our endeavours ; and by his promises we see what is our inability, 
what should be the matter or object of our prayers, and where we may be 
supplied with that grace which will enable us to discharge our duty. 
Compare Deut. x. 16. with Deut. xxx.6. Eccles. xii. 13. with Jer. xxxii. 
40. Ezek. xviii. 31. with Ezek. xxxvi. 37. and Rom. vi. 12. with v. 14. 


IV. Where any thing is promised in case of obedience, the threaten- 
ing of the contrary 15 implied in case of disobedience: and where there 
ts a threatening of any thing in case of disobedience, a promise of the 
contrary is implied upon condition of obedience.” 


and appetite, and guilty fear. That yoke is heavy — that burthen is intolerable ; His 
yoke is easy and his burthen light. But, come in sincerity ;—-dare not to come in 
hypocrisy and dissimulation, Think not that it will avail you in the last day, to have 
called yourselves Christians, to have been born and educated under the Gospel light — to 
have lived in the external communion of the church on earth —if, all the while, your 
hearts have holden no communion with its head in heaven. If, instructed in Christianity, 
and professing to believe its doctrines, ye lead the lives of unbelievers, it will avail you 
nothing in the next, to have enjoyed in this world, like the Jews of old, advantages which 
ye despised — to have had the custody of a holy doctrine which never touched your hearts 
—of a pure commandment, by the light of which ye never walked. To those who 
disgrace the doctrine of their Saviour by the scandal of their lives, it will be of no avail to 
haye vainly called him, ‘ Lord, Lord !’”’? Sermons, p. 490. 2d edit. 

ι Collyer’s Sacred Interpreter, vol.i. p. 336. 

2 Bp. Wilkins, in his admirable Discourse on the Gift of Preaching, has stated this rule 
in the following terms : — “ Every Scripture does affirm, command, or threaten, not only 
that which is expressed in it, but likewise all that which is rightly deducible from it, 
though by mediate consequences,” (Dr, Williams’s Christian Preacher, p. 22.) 
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In illustration of this remark, it will be sufficient to refer to, and 
compare, Exod.xx. 7. with Psal.xv. 1—4. and xxiv. 3, 4. and Exod. 
xx. 12. with Prov. xxx. 17. 


There are, however, two important cautions to be attended to in 
the application of Scripture promises; viz. that we do not violate 
that connection or dependency which subsists between one promise 
and another; and that we do not invert that fixed order which is 
observable between them. 


1. The mutual connection or dependency subsisting between promises, 
must not be broken. 


As the duties enjoined by the moral law are copulative, and may not be disjoined in the 
obedience yielded to them (James ii. 10.); so are the blessings of the promises; which 
may not be made use of as severed from each other, like unstringed pearls, but as collected 
into one entire chain. For instance, throughout the sacred volume, the promises of 
pardon and repentance are invariably connected together: so that it would be presump- 
tuous in any man to suppose that’God will ever hearken to him who implores the one 
and neglects to seck the other. ‘* He pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent 
and unfeignedly believe his holy word.” ‘ 

In like manner, in Psal. Ixxxiv. 11. the promise of grace and glory is so inseparably 
united, that no person can lay a just claim to the one, who is not previously made a par- 
taker of the other. Bishop Horne’s commentary on this yerse is not more beautiful than 
just. 1 

2. In applying the promises, their order and method should not be in- 
verted, but be carefully observed. 


The promises, made by God in his word, have not inaptly been termed an ample store- 
house of every kind of blessings, including both the mercies of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come. ‘There is, indeed, no good that ean present itself as an object to our 
desires or thoughts, but the promises are a ground for faith to believe, and hope to expect 
the enjoyment of it: but then our use and application of them must be regular, and suit- 
able both to the pattern and precept which Christ has given us. 

The Pattern or example referred to, we have in that most comprehensive prayer, em- 
phatically termed the Lord’s prayer (Matt. vi. 9—13.); in which he shows what is chiefly 
to be desired by us, viz. the sanctification of his name in our hearts, the coming of his 
kingdom into our souls, and the doing of his will in our lives; all which are to be im- 
plored, before and above our daily bread. We are not to be more anxious for food than 
for divine grace. 

The Precept alluded to, we have in his sermon on the mount (Matt. vi. 33.): Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you. 
The soud is of more worth than the body; as the body is more valuable than raiment; and 
therefore the principal care of every one should be, to secure his spiritual welfare, by 
interesting himself in the promises of life and eternal happiness. Here, however, a 
method must be observed, and the law of the Scripture must be exactly followed, which 
tells us (Psal. Ixxxiv. 11.) that God first gives grace and then glory. ‘* As it isa sin to 
divide grace from glory, and to seek the one without the other ; so is it also a sin to be 
preposterous in our seeking, to look first after happiness and then after holiness: no man 
can be rightly solicitous about the crown, but he must first be careful about the race ; nor 
can any be truly thoughtful about his interest in the promises of glory that doth not first 
make good his title to the promises of grace.”’ 2 


1 « Jesus Christ is our ὁ Lord’ and our “ God:’ he isa ‘sun’ to enlighten and direct 
us in the way, and a ‘shield’ to protect us against the enemies of our salvation. He will 
give ‘grace’ to carry us on ὁ from strength to strength,’ and ‘ glory’ to crown us when 
we ‘appear before him in Zion;’ he will ‘withhold’ nothing that is ‘good’ and protit- 
able for us in the course of our journey, and will himself be our reward, when we come to 
the end of it.” Commentary on the Psalms, vol.ii. (Works, vol. iii. p. 81.) 

2 Dr. Spurstowe’s Treatise on the Promises, pp. 62. 65. The whole volume will 
abundantly repay the trouble of persuing it. | There is also an admirable discourse on the 
Promises, in the Sermons published by the late Rev. Charles Buck: in which their divine 
origin, their suitability, number, clearness of expression, the freeness of their communica- 
tion, and the certainty of their accomplishment, are stated and illustrated with equal ability 
and piety. See also Hoornbeck’s Theologia Practica, pars I. lib, v. c. 2. pp, 468—477. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


ON THE INTERPRETATION, AND MEANS OF HARMONISING PASSAGES 
OF SCRIPTURE, WHICH ARE ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 


ALTHOUGH the sacred writers, being divinely inspired, were 
necessarily exempted from error in the important truths which they 
were commissioned to reveal to mankind, yet it is not to be con- 
cealed, that, on comparing Scripture with itself, some detached pas- 
sages are to be found, which appear to be contradictory; and these 
have been a favourite topic of cavil with the enemies of Christianity 
from Spinosa down to Voltaire, and the opposers of Divine Revela- 
tion in our days, who have copied their objections. Unable to dis- 
prove or subvert the indisputable Facrs, on which Christianity is 
founded, and detesting the exemplary holiness of heart and life which 
it enjoins, its mcdern antagonists insidiously attempt to impugn 
the credibility of the sacred writers, by producing what they call 
contradictions. It is readily admitted that seal contradictions are a 
just and sufficient proof that a book is not divinely inspired, what- 
ever pretences it may make to such inspiration. In this way we 
prove, that the Koran of Mohammed could not be inspired, much 
as it is extolled by his admiring followers. ‘The whole of that rhap- 
sody was framed by the wily Arab to answer some particular exi- 
gencies.! If any new measure was to be proposed, — any objection 
against him or the religion which he wished to propagate, was to be 
answered, — any difficulty to be solved, — any discontent or offence 
among his people to be removed,—or any other thing done that 
could promote bis designs,— his constant recourse was to the angel 
Gabriel, for a new revelation: and instantly he produced some ad- 
dition to the Koran, which was to further the objects he had in view, 
so that by far the greater part of that book was composed on these 
or similar occasions to influence his followers to adopt the measures 
which he intended. Hence not a few real contradictions crept into 
the Koran; the existence of which is not denied by the Musulman 
commentators, who are not only very particular in stating the several 
occasions on which particular chapters were produced, but also 
where any contradiction occurs which they cannot solve, affirm that 
one of the contradictory passages is revoked. And they reckon in 
the Koran upwards of one hundred and fifty passages thus revoked. 
Now this fact is a full evidence that the compiler of that volume 
could not be inspired: but no such thing can be alleged against the 
Scriptures. They were indeed given at sundry times and in divers 
manners, and the authors of them were inspired on particular occa- 
sions: but nothing was ever published as a part of it, which was 
afterwards revoked; nor is there any thing in them which we need 
to have annulled. Errors in the transcription of copies, as well as 
in printed editions and translations, do unquestionably exist: but the 


1 Prideaux’s Life of Mohammed, pp. 158, 159. 
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contradictions objected are only seeming, not real, nor do we know 
a single instance ef such alleged contradictions, that is not capable 
of a rational solution. A little skill in criticism in the original lan- 
guages of the Scriptures, their idioms and properties, (of which the 
modern opposers of revelation, it is well known, have for the most 
part been and are notoriously ignorant,) and in the times, occasions, 
and scopes of the several books, as well as in the antiquities and 
customs of those countries, which were the scenes of the transactions 
recorded, will clear the main difficulties. 

To the person who honestly and impartially examines the various 
evidences for the divinity and inspiration of the Bible, (and it not 
only invites but commands investigation,) most of the alleged con- 
tradictions, which are discussed in the following pages, will appear 
frivolous: for they have been made and refuted nearly one hundred 
and fifty years since. But as they are now re-asserted, regardless of 
the satisfactory answers which have been given to them in various 
forms, both in this country and on the Continent, the author would 
deem his work imperfect if he were to suffer such objections to 
pass unnoticed, particularly as he has been called upon, through the 

ublic press, to consider, and to obviate them. Should the reader 
be led to think, that an undue portion of the present volume is appro- 
priated to the interpretation of passages alleged to be contradictory, 
he is requested to bear in mind that, although the pretended con- 
tradictions, here considered, have for the most part been clothed 
in a few plausible sentences', yet their sophistry cannot be exposed 
without a laborious and minute examination. 

Wherever, then, one text of Scripture seems to contradict another, 
we should, by a serious consideration of them, endeavour to discover 
their harmony ; for the only way, by which to judge rightly of par- 
ticular passages in any book, is, first, to ascertain whether the text be 
correct, and in the next place to consider its whole design, method, 
and style, and not to criticise some particular parts of it, without 
bestowing any attention upon the rest. Such is the method adopted 
by all who would investigate, with judgment, any difficult passages 
occurring in a profane author : and if a judicious and accurate writer is 
not to be lightly accused of contradicting himself for any seeming incon- 
sistencies, but is to be reconciled with himself if possible, — unques- 
tionably the same equitable principle of interpretation ought to be 
applied in the investigation of Scripture difficulties. 

Some passages, indeed, are explained by the Scriptures themselves, 
which serve as a key to assist us in the elucidation of others. 


1 The late excellent Bishop Horne, upwards of forty years since, when speaking of the 
disingenuity of infidels in bringing forward objections against the Scriptures, has the 
following remarks: ‘ Many and painful are the researches, usually necessary to be made 
for settling points of this kind. Pertness and ignorance may ask a question in three lines, 
which it will cost learning and ingenuity thirty pages to answer. When this is done, the 
same question shall be triumphantly asked again the next year, as if nothing had ever been 
written upon the subject. And as people in general, for one reason or other, like short 
objections better than long answers, in this mode of disputation (if it can be styled such) 
the odds must ever be against us ; and we must be content with those for our friends, who 
have honesty and erudition, candour and patience, to study both sides of the question.” 
Letters on Infidelity, p. 82. (Works, vol. vi. pp. 447, 448. 8vo. London, 1809.) 
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Thus, in one place it is said that Jesus baptised, and in another it is stated that he bap- 
tised not: the former passage is explained to be intended not of baptism performed by 
himself, but by his disciples, who baptised in his name. Compare John iii. 22. withiv. 1, 2. 

Frequently, also, a distinction of the different senses of words, as well 
as of the different subjects and times, will enable us to obviate the seem- 
ing discrepancy. 

Thus, when it is said, Zt is appointed unto all men once to die (Heb. ix. 27.); and else- 
where, If a man keep Christ’s saying, he shall never see death, there is no contradiction ; 
for, in the former place, natural death, the death of the body, is intended, and in the latter 
passage, spiritual or eternal death. Again, when Moses says, God rested on the seventh 
day from ail his works (Gen. ii. 2.), and Jesus says, My Father worketh hitherto (John v. 
17.), there is no opposition or contradiction ; for Moses is speaking of the works of crea- 
tion, and Jesus of the works of providence. So Samuel tells us God will not repent 
(1 Sam, xv. 29.) ; and yet we read in other parts of the Old Testament that 7ὲ repented the 
Lorp that he had made man on the earth (Gen, vi. 6.) ; and that he had set up Saul to be 
king (1 Sam. xv. 11.), But in these passages there is no real contradiction ; repentance 
in the one place signifies a change of mind and counsel, from want of foresight of what 
would come to pass, and thus God cannot repent ; but then he changes his course as men 
do when they change their minds, and so he may be said to repent. In these, as well as 
in other instances, where personal qualities or feelings are ascribed to God, the Scriptures 
speak in condescension to our capacities, after the manner of men; nor can we speak of 
the Deity in any other manner, if we would speak intelligibly to the generality of mankind. 

The contradictions which are alleged to exist in the Scriptures, 
may be referred to the following classes, viz. — seeming contradic- 
tions in historical passages —in chronology — between prophecies 
and their fulfilment —in points of doctrine and morality — in the 
quotations from the Old ‘Testament in the New — between the sacred 
writers themselves — between the sacred writers and profane authors 
— and, lastly, seeming contradictions to philosophy and the nature 


of things. 


SECTION I. 


SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS IN HISTORICAL PASSAGES. 


MOST of the seeming contradictions in Scripture are found in the 
historical parts, where their connection with the great subject or 
scope is less considerable; and they may not unfrequently be traced 
to the errors of transcribers or of the press. The apparent contra- 
dictions, in the historical passages of Scripture, arise from the dif- 
ferent circumstances related, — from things being related in a different 
order by the sacred writers, —from differences in numbers, — and 
from differences in the relation of events in one place, and references 
to those events in another. 


§ 1. Seeming Contradictions in the different Circumstances related. 


These arise from various causes, as, the sources whence the in- 
spired writers drew their relations, the different designs of the sacred 
writers, erroneous readings, obscure or ambiguous expressions, trans- 
positions in the order of narrating, and sometimes from several of 
these causes combined. 
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1. Apparent contradictions, in the different circumstances related, arise 
Srom the different sources whence the inspired writers drew their narratives. 


For instance, in the brief accounts recorded by Matthew and Mark respecting 
the birth and childhood of Jesus Christ, from whom could they have derived their 
information? They could not have become acquainted with those circumstances, 
unless from the particulars communicated by his relatives according to the flesh ; 
and, as it has been frequently remarked, it is highly probable that they received 
their information from Mary and Joseph, or others of the family of Jesus. How 
easy, then, is it for some trifling variations to creep into such accounts of infancy 
as are preserved by oral relation: all of which, though differing, are nevertheless 
perfectly consistent with the truth! Again, during our Lord’s three years’ circuit 
in Palestine, Matthew and John were constantly his disciples and companions: the 
source of their narratives, therefore, was ocular testimony: while Luke and Mark, 
not having been Christ’s disciples, related things as they were communicated to 
them by the apostles and others, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word, as Saint Luke expressly states at the commencement of his 
Gospel.! Under such cireumstances, how is it possible that some discrepancies 
should not appear in the writings of such persons? Yet these discrepancies, as we 
shall presently see, are so far from affecting their credibility as historians, that, on 
the contrary, they confirm their veracity and correctness. ‘The same remark will 
apply to the history of our Lord’s death and resurrection, as well as to the account 
of the sermon delivered on the mount and on the plain. 


2. Seeming contradictions, in the different circumstances related, may 
also arise, from the different designs which the sacred writers had in the 
composition of their narratives ; for the difference of design will necessarily 
lead to a corresponding selection of circumstances. 


The consideration of this circumstance will remove the contradiction which 
modern opposers of the Scriptures have asserted to exist between the first and 
second chapters of the book of Genesis. The design of Moses, in the first chapter, 
was to give a short account of the orderly creation of all things, from the meanest to 
the noblest, in opposition to the absurd and contradictory notions which at that 
time prevailed among the Egyptians and other nations, In the second chapter, the 
‘sacred writer explains some things more at length, which in the preceding were 
narrated more briefly, because he would not interrupt the connection of his dis- 
course concerning the six days’ work of creation. He therefore more particularly 
relates the manner in which Eve was formed, and also further illustrates the cre- 
ation of Adam. In thus recapitulating the history of creation, Moses describes the 
creation through its several stages, as the phenomena would have successively pre- 
sented themselves to a spectator, had a spectator been in existence. Again, the 
design of the two books of Samuel, especially of the second book, is, to relate the 
various steps which conduced to the wonderful elevation of David from a low 
condition to the throne of Judah first, and after seven years and six months to 
that of Israel, together with the battles and occurrences which led to that great 
event, and secured to him the possession of his kingdom: and then at the close 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 8—39.) we have a catalogue to perpetuate the memory of those 
warriors who had been particularly instrumental in promoting the success and 
establishing the glory of their royal master. But in the first book of Chronicles 
the history of David begins with him as king, and immediately mentions the heroes 
of his armies, and then proceeds to an abridgment of the events of his reign. This 
difference of design will account for the variations occurring in the two principal 
chapters containing the history of those heroes : for in 1 Chron. xi. they are recorded 
in the beginning of David’s reign, with Joab introduced at their head, and the 
reason assigned for his being so particularly distinguished ; but in the concluding 
chapter of Samuel, when the history of David’s reign had already been given, there 
the name of Joab is omitted, since no one could forget that he was David’s chief 
mighty man, when he had been mentioned, in almost every page, as captain general 
of the armies of Israel. 2 


1 On this subject compare Vol. ΓΝ. Part 11. Chap. 11. Sect. V. 

2 Dr. Kennicott’s First Dissertation, pp. 13—15. ὙΠῸ subsequent part of this very 
learned volume is appropriated to an elaborate comparison of the discrepancies between 
1 Chron. xi. and 2 Sam, y. and xxiii., to which the reader is referred. 
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The difference of design also will satisfactorily explain the seeming 
difference between the genealogies of our Saviour given by the evan- 
gelists Matthew and Luke from the public registers, and which comprise 
a period of four thousand years, from Adam to Joseph his reputed 
father, or to Mary his mother. The genealogy given by Saint Matthew 
was principally designed for the Jews ; and, therefore, it traces the pedi- 
gree of Jesus Christ, as the promised seed, downwards from Abraham 
to David, and from him through Solomon’s line to Jacob the father of 
Joseph, who was the reputed or /egal father of Christ. (Matt. i. 1—16.) 
That given by Saint Luke was intended for the Gentiles, and traces the 
pedigree upwards from Heli, the father of Mary, to David, through the 
line of his son Nathan, and from Nathan to Abraham, concurring with 
the former, and from Abraham up to Adam, who was the immediate 
“son of God,” born without father or mether. (Luke ili. 23—38.) ! 

That Saint Luke gives the pedigree of Mary, the real mother of 
Christ, may be collected from the following reasons : 


“1, The angel Gabriel, at the annunciation, told the virgin, that ‘“‘ God would 
give her divine Son the throne of his father David” (Lukei. 32.); and this was 
necessary to be proved, by her genealogy, afterwards. 2. Mary is called by the 
Jews, 2 ΤᾺ, “the daughter of Eli?,’ and by the early Christian writers, “ the 
daughter of Joakim and Anna.” But Joakim and Eliakim (as being derived from 
the names of God, 7, Iahoh, and »5x, Eli) are sometimes interchanged. (2 Chron. 
xxxvi.4.) Eli, therefore, or Heli, is the abridgment of Eliakim. Nor is it of any 
consequence that the Rabbins called him »y, instead of »5x, the aspirates Aleph and 
Ain being frequently interchanged. 5. A similar case in point occurs elsewhere in 
the genealogy. After the Babylonish captivity, the two lines of Solomon and Na- 
than, the sons of David, unite in the generations of Salathiel and Zorobabel, and 
thence diverge again in the sons of the latter, Abiud and Resa. Hence, as Salathiel 
in Matthew, was the son of Jechoniah, or Jehoiachin, who was carried away into 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, so in Luke, Salathiel must have been the grandson 
of Neri, by his mother’s side. 4. The evangelist himself has critically distinguished 
the real from the /egal genealogy, by a parenthetical remark : Incovs — ὧν ὡς evo- 
utero, υἷος lwrnd, [αλλ᾽ οντως υἷος] του ‘HA “ Jesus — being (as was reputed), the son 
of Joseph, (but in reality) the son of Heli,’ or his grandson by the mother’s side : 
for so should the ellipsis involved in the parenthesis be supplied.” 3 This inter- 
pretation of the genealogy in Saint Luke’s Gospel, if it be admitted, removes at 
once every difficulty ; and (as Bishop Gleig has truly remarked) it is so natural and 
consistent with itself, that, we think, it can hardly be rejected, except by those who 
are determined, that “ seeing they will not see, and hearing they will not un- 
derstand.” 


1 The view above given is confirmed and illustrated by Dr. Benson in his History of 
the first planting of the Christian religion, vol. i. pp. 259—263. 2d edit. 

2 Lightfoot on Luke iii. 23. 

3 Dr. Hales’s Analysis, vol. ii. book ii. pp. 699, 700. In pp. 700—704. he has con- 
sidered and accounted for particular seeming discrepancies between the evangelists Mat- 
thew and Luke. But the fullest discussion of the subject is to be found in Dr. Barrett’s 
Preliminary Dissertation prefixed to his edition of the Fragments of Saint Matthew’s 
Gospel, from a Codex Rescriptus in Trinity College Library at Dublin. (Evangelium 
secundum Mattheum ex Codice Rescripto in Bibliotheca Collegit Sancte Trinitatis juxta 
Dublin, &c. 4to. Dublin, 1801.) In this Dissertation he examines and notices the dif- 
ficulties of the hypothesis proposed by Africanus, a father of the third century, preserved 
by Eusebius, (Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c. 7.) and translated by Dr. Lardner (Works, vol. ii. 
pp: 436—438. 8vo. or vol. i. pp. 416,417. 4to.), and which Africanus professed to have 
received from some of our Lord’s relatives. As Dr. Barrett’s book is scarce, and com- 
paratively little known, it may gratify the reader to learn that a copious and faithful 
abstract of it is given in the Eclectic Review for 1807, vol. iii. part 2. pp. 586—594. 
678—698. ; and also with some additional observations by Dr. A. Clarke, at the end of 
his commentary on Luke iii. See also Mr. R. B. Green’s “" Table for exhibiting to the 
View, and impressing clearly on the Memory, the Genealogy of Jesus Christ, with Notes,” 
ἅς, London, 1822, 8vo. 
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But the difference in the circumstances related, arising from the dif- 
ference in design of the sacred writers, is to be found chiefly in those 
cases, where the same event is narrated very briefly by one evangelist, 
and is described more copiously by another. 


An example of this kind we have in the account of our Lord’s threefold 
temptation in the wilderness, which is related more at length by Matthew and 
Luke, while Mark has given a very brief epitome of that occurrence. But these 
variations, which arise from differences of design, do not present a shadow of con- 
tradiction or discrepancy: for it is well known that Saint Matthew wrote his 
Gospel a few years after our Lord’s ascension, while the church wholly consisted 
of converts from Judaism. Saint Mark’s Gospel, probably written at Rome, was 
adapted to the state of the church there, which consisted of a mixture of converts 
who had been Pagans and Jews. He inserts many direct or oblique explanations 
of passages in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, in order'to render them more intelligible 
to the converts from Paganism. The Gospel of Saint Luke was written for the 
immediate use.of the converts from Heathenism; several parts of it appear to be 
particularly adapted to display the divine goodness to the Gentiles. Hence, he 
traces up Christ’s lineage to Adam, to signify that he was rue seep of the woman 
promised to our first parents, and the Saviour of all their posterity. He marks 
the zra of Christ’s birth, and the time when John the Baptist began to announce 
the Gospel, by the reigns of the Roman emperors. Saint John, who wrote long 
after the other evangelists, appears to have designed his Gospel to be partly as a 
supplement to the others, in order to preserve several discourses of our Lord, or 
facts relating to him which had been omitted by the other evangelists; but chiefly 
to check the heresies which were beginning to appear in the church, and (as he 
himself declares, xx. 51.) to establish the true doctrine concerning the divinity and 
mediatorial character of Christ. ! 


The differences, however, which thus subsist in the respective nar- 
ratives of the Evangelists, do not in any degree whatever affect their cre- 
dibility. The transactions related are still true and actual transactions, 
and capable of being readily comprehended, although there may be a 
trifling discrepancy in some particulars. We know, for instance, that a 
discourse was delivered by our Lord, so sublime, so replete with momen- 
tous instruction, that the people were astonished at his doctrine. But 
whether this discourse was delivered on a mountain or on a plain, is a 
matter of no moment whatever. In like manner, although there are cir- 
cumstantial differences in the accounts of our Lord’s resurrection from 
the dead, the thing itself may be known, and its truth ascertained.2 A 
narrative is not to be rejected by reason of some diversity of cireum- 
stances with which it is related: for the character of human testimony 
is, substantial truth under circumstantial variety ; but a close agreement 
induces suspicion of cenfederacy and fraud. Important variations, and 
even contradictions, are not always deemed sufficient to shake the credi- 
bility of a fact: and if this circumstance be allowed to operate in favour 
of profane historians, it ought at least to be admitted with equal weight 
in reference to the sacred writers. It were no difficult task to give nu- 
merous instances of differences between profane historians. ‘Two or three 
may suffice. It is well known that Julius Cesar wrote histories both of 
the civil war and of the war in Gaul: the same events are related by 
Dion Cassius, as well as by Plutarch in his lives of Pompey and Cesar. 
The transactions recorded by Suetonius are also related by Dion, and 
many of them by Livy and Polybius. What discrepancies are discover- 
able between these writers! Yet Livy and Polybius are not considered 


' The topic here briefly noticed is ably illustrated by the late Rev. Dr. Townson in his 
Discourses on the Four Gospels, chiefly with regard to the peculiar Design of each, &c. 
(Works, vol. i. pp. 1—274.) 

® An abstract of the evidence for the fact of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ is given 
in Vol. I. pp. 263—285. 
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as liars on this account, but we endeavour by various ways to harmonise 
their discordant narratives, conscious that, even when we fail, these dis- 
cordancies do not affect the general credibility of their histories. Again, 
the embassy of the Jews to the emperor Claudian is placed by Philo in 
harvest, and by Josephus in seed-time ; yet the existence of this embassy 
was never called in question. To come nearer to our own times: Lord 
Clarendon states that the Marquis of Argyle was condemned to be hanged, 
which sentence was executed on the same day : four other historians af- 
firm that he was beheaded upon the Monday, having been condemned on 
the preceding Saturday ; yet this contradiction never led any person to 
doubt, whether the Marquis was executed or not. 

Much of the discrepancy in the Gospels arises from omission, which is 
always an uncertain ground of objection. Suetonius, Tacitus, and Dion 
Cassius, have all written an account of the reign of Tiberius ; and each 
has omitted many things mentioned by the rest, yet their credit is not 
impeached. And these differences will be more numerous, when men do 
not write histories, but memoirs (which perhaps is the true name of the 
Gospels), that is, when they do not undertake to deliver, in the order of 
time, a regular account of all things of importance which the subject of 
the history said and did, but only such passages as were suggested by 
their particular design at the time of writing.! Further, as these seeming 
discordancies in the evangelical historians prove that they did not write 
in concert ; so, from their agreeing in the principal and most material 
facts, we may infer that they wrote after the truth. 

In Xiphilin and Thecdosius, the two abbreviaters of the historian Dion 
Cassius, may be observed the like agreement and disagreement ; the one 
taking notice of many particulars which the other passes in silence, and 
both of them relating the chief and most remarkable events. And since, 
from their both frequently making use of the very same words and ex- 
pressions, when they speak of the same thing, it is apparent that they 
both copied from the same original; so, no person was ever absurd enough 
to imagine that the particulars mentioned by the one were not taken out 
of Dion Cassius, merely because they were omitted by the other. And 
still more absurd would it be to say (as some modern opposers of reve- 
lation have said of the Evangelists), that the facts related by Theodosius 
are contradicted by Xiphilin, because the latter says nothing of them. 
But against the Evangelists, it seems, all kinds of arguments may not 
only be employed but applauded. The case, however, of the sacred his- 
torians is exactly parallel to that of these two abbreviators. The datter 
extracted the particulars, related in their several abridgments, from the 
history of Dion Cassius, as the former drew the materials of their Gospels 
from the life of Jesus Christ. Xiphilin and Theodosius transcribed their 
relations from a certain collection of facts contained in ene and the same 
history ; the four evangelists, from a certain recollection of facts con- 
tained in the life of one and the same person, laid before them by that 
same Sprrit, which was to lead them into all truth. And why the fide- 
lity of the four transcribers should be called in question for reasons 
which hold equally strong against the two abbreviators, we leave those 
to determine who lay such a weight upon the objection. * 

3. A third source of apparent contradictions, in the different circum- 
stances related, arises from, false readings, or from obscure and ambiguous 
expressions, or from transpositions in the order of relating, and sometimes 


' Mori Acroases in Ernesti Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. tom.ii. pp. 26—80. Paley’s 
Evidences, vol. ii. pp. 274—279. 
2 West’s Observations on the History of the Resurrection, p. 279. 
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from several of these causes combined.1 The only way by which these 
seeming repugnancies may be reconciled, is to call in the aid of sacred 
criticism ; which, when judiciously applied, will, in most instances, if not 
in every case, remove them. 


Thus, in Gen. xxix. 1—8. we have a dialogue in which no man is mentioned but 
Jacob, the only living creatures present being three flocks of sheep: yet these are 
represented as conversing, rolling away the stone, and watering the sheep. This 
appearance of contradiction probably originated, first, in some transcriber writing 
Dyn (HADGRIM), flocks, for ΘΛ ΣΤ (HAROIM), shepherds, in three places; and, 
secondly, from verse 5. expressing what customarily happened, not what then had 
actually taken place 2; and this mistake, having obtained in some copy of high re- 
pute, has been transcribed into all the later manuscripts. That the above mistake 
has actually been made, appears from the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch, from 
the Arabic version in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott, (which has preserved the true 
reading in verses 5. and 8.) and from the Greek version. The true reading, there- 
fore, as Houbigant and Dr. Kennicott contend, is shepherds, not flocks, and the 
third verse should be read parenthetically. 3 


Having thus stated the various causes of apparent contradictions in 
the different circumstances related by the inspired writers, we shall pro- 
ceed to illustrate the preceding remarks. 

I. The names of persons and places are respectively liable to change. 


Thus, the name of one person is sometimes given to another, either as they are 
types of them, — so Christ is called David (Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24.) and Zerubbabel 
(Hag. ii. 25.) — or, on account of some resemblance between them, as in Isa. i. 10. 
Ezek. xvi. 3. 46. Mal.iv. 5. compared with Matt. xi, 14. and John i. 21. Rev. ii. 20. 
and xviii.2. So Hell derives its name, in many languages, from the valiey of the 
children of Hinnom, on account of the wickedness there committed, and the dread- 
ful cries formerly heard in that place. In the like manner, the place of the great 
slaughter (Rev. xvi. 16.) has its name from the place of the memorable battle where 
Josiah was slain, 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 

11. The name of the head of a tribe or nation is sometimes given to their 
posterity. 

Thus, Edom or Esau is put for the Edomites, who were the descendants of 


Esau, in Numb. xx. 18. Gen. xxxvi. 1. and Obadiah i. 6. Very numerous similar 
examples are to be found in the Sacred Writings, which it is unnecessary to specify. 


III. Sometimes names remain after the reason for which they were given, 
or the thing whence they were taken, has ceased to exist. 


Aaron’s rod, for instance, retained its name when changed into a serpent, Exod. 
vii. 12. So Matthew is called a publican, because he had formerly followed that 
calling. Simon the leper is so termed because he had formerly been afflicted with 
the leprosy, Matt. xxvi.6. So it is said in Matt. xi. 5. that the blind see, and the 
deaf hear, that is, those who had been blind and deaf. Α similar instance occurs 
in Matt. xxi.51. The publicans and harlots enter into the kingdom of heaven, that 
is, those who had been such, not those who continue so. (Compare 1 Cor. vi. 9.) 


IV. The same persons or places sometimes have several names. 


1 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 426. § 1147. Jahnii Enchiridion Herm. Gen. cap. vi. De 
Compositione Evaytiopavwy, p. 137. 

2 The Vulgate version so renders verse 5. Morisque erat ut cunctis ovibus (lege pasto- 
ribus) corgregatis devolverent lapidem, &c. 

3 Houbigant in loc. Dr. Kennicott’s First Dissertation on the Hebrew text, pp. 360 
—865. The proper version of the passage above referred to will be thus: ‘¢ Then Jacob 
went on his journey, and came into the land of the people of the east: 2. And he looked, 
and behold a well in a field; and, lo, three shepherds were lying by it, for out of that well 
they watered their flocks; and a great stone was upon the well’s mouth. (And there all 
the shepherds usually met together, and rolled the stone from the well’s mouth, and 
watered the sheep ; and put the stone again upon the well’s mouth, in its place.) 4—7. 
And Jacob said, ἃς. ἅς, 8. And they said, We cannot until all the shepherds shall be 
gathered together, and roll the stone from the well’s mouth; then we water the sheep. 
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Thus, Esau’s wife is called Bashemath in Gen. xxvi. 34. and Adah in Gen. 
xxxvi. 2. Gideon is called Jerubbaal in Judges vi. 52. and vii. 1. Zerubbabel and 
Sheshbazzar are the same person, Ezrai. 8. and v.14. compared with Hag. i. 14. 
and ii. 2.21. Almost numberless similar instances might be adduced from the Old 
Testament : nor are examples wanting in the New. Thus, he who was nominated 
for the apostleship, is called Joseph, Barsabas, and Justus. (Acts 1. 25.) Joses and 
Barnabas are the names of the same apostle. Simon, it is well known, was called 
Peter, and all the other apostles, except Saint John, had more names than one. 
In like manner, the same places are distinguished by several names: as Enmishphat 
and Kadesh, Gen. xiv.7. Hermon, Sirion, Shenir, Deut. iii. 9. Magdala in Matt. 
xv. 59. is termed Dalmanutha in Mark viii. 10. and the country of the Gergeseness 
in Matt. viii. 28., in Mark ν. 1. called that of the Gadarenes. 


V. Many persons and places also have the same name. 


There was one Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulun, Josh. xix. 15. and another in 
the tribe of Judah, Matt. ii. 6. Luke ii. 4. There were two towns called Cana, 
Josh. xix. 28. Johnii. 1. Several Cesareas, Matt. xvi. 13. Acts ix. 50. and xviii. 22. 
Several Zechariahs, as im 1 Chron.v. 7. xv. 20. xxiv.25, ἅς. 2Chron. xvii. 7. 
xx.14. Zech.i. 1. Luke i. 5. Matt. xxiii. 35. The Zechariah in this last cited 
passage, was probably the person mentioned in 2 Chron. xx. 14. and the name of 
the father has been added since, by some transcriber, who took it from the title of 
the prophecy. Several Herods, as, 1. Herod the Great, in whose reign our Re- 
deemer was incarnate, Matt. ii. 1. and by whom the infants at Bethlehem were 
massacred, Matt.il.16. 2. Herod Antipas, surnamed the Tetrarch, Matt. xiv. 1. 
by whom John the Baptist was murdered, (verse 10.) and our Saviour was mocked 
and set at nought, Luke xxiii. 11. 3. Herod Agrippa, who slew the apostle James, 
Acts xii. 2. and miserably perished, verse 25. So, there are some names which ap- 
pear to have been common to several, if not to all, the successive kings of a coun- 
try. Thus, Pharaoh was the general name of the kings of Egypt, Gen. xii. 15. 
xxxix.1. Exodus i—xv. passim. 1 Kings iii.1. 2 Kings xxii. 29. Isa. xix. 11. 
Jer. xxv. 19. xliv.50. and xlvi. 17. and very frequently in the prophecy of Ezekiel; 
and that this was the constant title of the Egyptian kings, is further attested by 
Josephus! and Suidas.? Artaxerxes was the common name of the whole race of 
Persian kings; as Abimelech was of the Philistines, Gen. xx. 2. xxvi. 8. compared 
with the title to Psal. xxxiv.; and Agag of the Amalekites, as may be inferred from 
Numb. xxiv. 7. compared with 1 Sam. xv. 8. 


VI. The differences in names occurring in the Scriptures, are sometimes 
occasioned by false readings, and can only be reconciled by correcting these ; 
but the true name may in such cases be distinguished from the erroneous 
one, by the usage of Scripture in other places, as well as from the Sa- 


maritan Pentateuch, the antient versions, and Josephus. 4 


The following instances will illustrate this remark. Hadarezer, 1 Chron. xviii. 3. 
ought to be Hadadezer, as in 2 Sam. viii. 3. a Resh 1 being mistaken for a Daleth 7.4 
Joshebbassebet, in 25am, xxii. 8. (marg. rend.) should be Jashobeam, as in 1 Chron. 
xi. 11. and xxvil.2.5  Bathshua, the daughter of Amiel, in | Chron. iii. 5. should be 
Bathsheba the daughter of Eliam, as in 2Sam.xi. 3. the two last letters of the 
father’s name being transposed, and the two first put last.6 Azariah, in 2 Kings 
xiv. 21. should be Uzziah, as in 2 Chron. xxvi. 1, and elsewhere; which reading is 
adopted, or nearly so, by the Arabic and Syriac versions.7 ~Jehoahaz, in 2Chron. 
xxi. 17. should be Ahazihu, or Ahaziah, as in 2 Kings viii. 24. and elsewhere.8 The 
name of the great king Nebuchadnezzar is spelled seven different ways. 9 


1 Antiq. 1. vili. c. 6. § 2. 2 Suidas, in voce. 

3 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 427. 

4 Kennicott, Dissert. i. pp. 89, 90. 5 Ibid. pp. 70—78. 

6 Ibid. p. 463. 7 Ibid. pp. 478—480. 8 Ibid. pp. 489, 490. 

9 Ibid, Dissert. ii. pp. 503—505. concerning the variation of names, see further Ken- 


nicott’s Remarks on Select Passages of the Old Testament, pp. 23—26. 
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§ 2. Apparent Contradictions, from Things being related in a different 
Order by the Sacred Writers. 


I. The Scriptures being as it were a compendious record of important 
events, we are not to infer that these took place exactly in the order nar- 
rated ; for frequently things are related together, between which many 
things intervened while they were transacting. Neither are we to conclude 
that a thing ts not done, because it is not related in the history of other 
things happening in the same age. 


1. Thus, in Numb. xxxiii. we have a particular account of the journeyings of the 
Israelites, which are not noticed in their proper place in the book of Exodus. In 
the four Gospels especially, we find that each of the evangelists did not relate every 
word and thing; but one frequently omits what has been related by the rest, while 
that which has been briefly noticed by one, is recorded at length by the others ; 
and two evangelists, when relating the same fact, do not always observe the order 
of time. 

2. So, in John xii. 1-5. Jesus Christ is said to have been anointed at Bethany 
six days before the passover ; yet Saint Matthew, (xxvi. 2. 6, 7.) takes no notice of 
this remarkable circumstances till within two days of the feast. “ The reason is 
manifest. It was at this time that Judas offered to the chief priests and elders to 
betray him ; and the evangelist, intending to relate his treachery, returns to give 
an account of the event which prompted him to it. The rebuke which he received 
in the house of Simon, when he complained of the waste of ointment, had irritated 
his proud disaffected heart, and inspired him with sentiments of revenge. The 
mention of the unction-of our Saviour, which was preparatory to his burial, re- 
minds us of another observation, which is of use in removing difficulties, namely, 
that two facts may much resemble each ‘other, and yet not be the same. Although 
they differ, therefore, in some circumstances, while they agree in other, ‘it is through 
haste and inattention that, on this account, we charge the Scriptures with con- 
tradiction. The anointing of Christ, six days before the passover, is evidently 
different from the anointing recorded in the seventh chapter of Luke. The two 
incidents agree, as both happened at table, and in the house of a person named 
Simon ; but on considering the passages, they appear to have taken place at dif- 
ferent times.” !_ Apparent contradictions of this kind are so numerous in the Gos- 
pels, that it would almost require a harmony of them to be constructed, were we 
here to specify them; and from these discrepancies have originated harmonies, or 
connected histories, compiled from the writings of the evangelists, in the structure 
of which different theories of arrangement have been adopted, in order to reconcile 
their seeming discrepancies. 2 

5. Other additional instances of things that are mentioned as having happened, 
but of which no notice is taken in the sacred histories, occur in Gen. xxxi. 7, 8. 
the changing of Jacob’s wages ten dimes, that is, frequently; in Psalm cv. 18. 
Joseph’s feet being hurt with fetters; in Hosea xii.4. Jacob’s weeping; in Acts 
vii. 25—50. several things concerning Moses; in Acts xx. 55. a saying of our Lord ; 
in 1 Cor. xv. 7. an appearance of Christ to St. James; in 2 Tim. iii. 8. Jannes and 
Jambres withstanding Moses; in Heb. ix. 19. Moses sprinkling the book as well as 
the people with blood; and Heb. xii. 21. a saying of Moses. Jude 9. Michael’s 
contending for the body of Moses; and verse 14. Enoch’s prophecy; and in Rev. 
ii, 14. Balaam teaching Balak to put a stumbling block before the children of Israel : 
all which things might be known by revelation, or by personal communication, as in 
the case of Christ’s appearance to James, who was evidently living when Paul men- 
tioned it, or by tradition, or by the history of those times, as some of the circum- 
stances above adverted to are mentioned by Josephus. 


Il. Things are not always recorded in the Scriptures exactly in the same 
method and order in which they were done ; whence apparent contradictions 


' Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, pp. 300, 301. 
® See an account of the principal Harmonies of the Gospels, pp. 272—275 supra, 
and pp. 116—122, of the Appendix to this yolume for editions of Harmonies, 
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arise, events being sometimes introduced by anticipation and sometimes by 
ὕστερωσις, tn which the natural order is inverted, and things are related first 
which ought to appear last. 

1. Events introduced by anticipation. 


The creation of man in Gen.i.27.; which, after several other things inserted, 
is related more at large, particularly the creation of Adam, in Gen. ἢ. 7. and of 
Eve, in verses 21—235. ‘The death of Isaac (Gen. xxxv. 29.) is anticipated, as 
several transactions, especially those in chapters xxxvil. and xxxviiil. must have 
happened during his life: it was probably thus anticipated, that the history of 
Joseph might not be disturbed. Isaac is supposed to have lived at least twelve 
years after Joseph was seld into Egypt. In Exod. xvi. 35. we read of the keeping 
of tie pot of manna, which was not done till many years after. David’s adven- 
ture with Goliath, related in 1 Sam. xvii., was prior to his solacing Saul with his 
music; and the latter story is recorded in 1 Sam. xvi., the historian bringing to- 
gether the effect of Saul’s rejection, and the endowment of David with various 
graces, among which was, his pre-eminent skill on the harp. “ It appears, indeed, 
from many circumstances of the story, that David’s combat with Goliath was many 
years prior in time to Saul’s madness, and to David’s introduction to him as a 
musician. In the first place, David was quite a youth when he engaged Goliath 
(1 Sam. xvii. 53. 42.): when he was introduced to Saul, as a musician, he was of 
full age. (xvi. 18.) Secondly, his combat with Goliath was his first appearance in 
public life (xvii. 56.); when he was introduced as a musician, he was a man of 
established character. (xvi.18.) Thirdly, his combat with Goliath was his first 
military exploit. (xvill. 58, 59.) He was a man of war when he was introduced as 
a musician, (xvi. 18.) He was unknown both to Saul and Abner when he fought 
Goliath. He'had not, therefore, yet been in the office of Saul’s armour-bearer, or 
resident in any capacity at the court. Now, the just conclusion is, not that these 
twenty verses are an “ interpolation” (as some critics have imagined 1), but that 
the ten last verses of 1 Sam. xvi., which relate Saul’s madness and Dayvid’s intro- 
duction to the court upon that occasion, are misplaced. The true place for these 
ten verses seems to be between the ninth and tenth of the eighteenth chapter. 
Let these ten verses be removed to that place, and this seventeenth chapter be con- 
nected immediately with the thirteenth verse of chapter xvi.. and the whole dis- 
order and inconsistency that appears in the present narrative will be removed.” 2 
In Matt. xxvi. 21. and Mark xiv. 18. our Saviour is recorded to have intimated 
by whom he was to be betrayed, while eating the passover; which Saint Luke 
(xxii. 91.) shows to have been after the institution of the Lord’s Supper: the order 
of Luke therefore is the true one. The imprisonment of John is set down in 
Luke iii. 19. before the baptism of Christ, whereas it happened after he had entered 
on his public ministry. The same occurrence is related by St. Matthew and the 
other evangelists, per da7epoAoyiay, on occasion of Herod’s consternation. 


2. Events related first which ought to have been placed last. 


The calling of Abraham to depart from Ur in Chaldea, in Gen. xii. 1. for it pre- 
ceded that departure which is related in ch. xi. 51. Compare Gen. xv. 7. with 
Acts vii. 5. The history of Judah, in Gen. xxxviil. for most of the particulars re- 
lated happened before the sale of Joseph. In Lukeiv. 9. the carrying and placing 
of Christ on one of the battlements of the temple is related after his being trans- 
ported to an exceeding high mountain ; whereas it certainly preceded it, as appears 
from Matt. iv. 5.8. who has distinctly noted the order of the temptations. 3 


III. A thing is sometimes attributed to one who was formerly an example 
of any action. See an instance of this in Jude, verse 11. 
IV. Actions or things are sometimes said to be done, when they are not 


! Particularly Mr. Pilkington (Remarks on Scripture, pp. 62—68.), and Dr. Ken- 
nicott. (Diss, ii. on the Hebrew Text, pp. 419—429.) 

2 Bp. Horsley’s Biblical Criticisms, vol. i. p. 331. Mr. Townsend, in his Harmony 
of the Old Testament, has judiciously arranged the above chapters agreeably to Bp. H.’s 
suggestion, and has thus obviated a seeming contradiction, which has long since called 
forth the sarcasms of infidels, 

3 Glassii Philologia Sacra, tom. i. pp. 668—671, edit Dathii. 
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already done, but upon the point of being accomplished, or (as we usually 
say), as good as done.” . 


And in this language Christ ordinarily spoke a little before his death, as in 
Matt. xxvi. 24. the son of man goeth, &c. verse 45. the son of man is betrayed. 
So Mark xiv.41. Luke xxii. 19, 20. which is given, which is shed, and verse 37. 
the things concerning me have an end. A similar expression occurs in Isa. ix. 6. 
to us a childs born; to us asonis given, ἅς, and in Rev. xviii. 2. Babylon is fallen, 
as fallen. 


V. So, actions or things are said to be done, which are only declared to 
be done. 


Thus, in Gen. xxvii. 57. we read, I have made him thy Lord, that is, I have fore- 
told that he shall be so. Gen. xxxv. 12. The land which I gave Abraham and Isaac, 
that is, promised or foretold should be theirs. See like instances in Numb. xvi. 7. 
Job v.5. Jer.i.10. xv. 1. and xxv. 15. 


VI. So, actions or things are said to be done, which only seem or are re- 
puted to be done. 


Thus, in Josh. ii. 7. it is said, the men pursued after the spies ; that is, they be- 
lieved they were doing so, at the very time when the spies were concealed. 


VII. So, a thing is said to be done by him who only desires or endeavours 
to accomplish it, or uses proper means for that purpose. 


See examples of this in Gen. xxxvii. 21. Esther viii. 5. Ezek. xxiv.13. 1 Cor. 
X. 55, &C. 


§ 3. Apparent Contradictions, arising from Differences in Numbers. 


Apparent contradictions in the Sacred Writings, arising from the 
difference of numbers, proceed from the Scriptures speaking in 
whole or round numbers, —from numbers being taken sometimes 
exclusively and sometimes inclusively, — from various readings, — 
and from the writers of the New Testament sometimes quoting num- 
bers from the Alexandrian version, not from the Hebrew text. 


I. The Scriptures sometimes speak in whole, or, as we usually term them, 
round numbers ; though an odd or imperfect number would be more exact. 


Thus, in Gen. xv. 15. it is foretold that his posterity should be enslaved in Egypt 
four hundred years. Moses (Exod. xii. 40.) states their sojourning to be four hun- 
dred and thirty years, as also does Paul, Gal. 11. 17. and Josephus.! In Acts vii. 6. 
Stephen says, that the children of Israel sojourned in Egypt four hundred years, 
leaving out the odd tens. Though the Israelites themselves resided in Egypt only 
two hundred and some odd years, yet the full time of their peregrination was four 
hundred and thirty years, if we reckon from the calling of Abraham and his depart- 
ure from Ur, until the Israelites quitted Egypt ; and that this is the proper reckon- 
ing appears from the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch ; which, in all its printed 
editions and manuscripts, as well as the Septuagint version of the Pentateuch, reads 
the passage in Exod. xii. 40. thus: Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, and 
of their fathers, which they sojourned in the land of Canaan, and in the land of Kgypt, 
was four hundred and thirty years.2. In Numb. xiv. 55. it is denounced to the mur- 
muring Israelites that they should wander forty years in the wilderness: but if we 
compare Numb. xxxiii. with Josh. iv. 19. we shall find that some days, if not weeks, 
were wanting to complete the number: but, forty years being a round and entire 
number, and because in so many years a few days were inconsiderable, therefore 
Moses delivers it in this manner. The same remark applies to Judges xi. 26. relative 
to the sojourning of the Israelites in the land of the Amorites. The twelve apostles 
are also mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 5. though Judas was no more; and Abimelech is 
said to have slain seventy persons, though Jotham escaped. Compare Judges ix. 
18. 56. with verse 5. 


ἡ Πα Antiq. lili. ce. 1: $9. De Bell. Jud. 1. v. ὃ. 9. § 4 
2 Kennicott, Diss, ii, pp. $96—-398. 
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II. Sometimes numbers are to be taken exclusively, and sometimes in- 
clusively. 


. 
Matt. xvii. 1. Mark ix, 2. Luke ix. 28. and John xx. 26. may be mentioned as 
examples of this remark. See them further explained in p. 511. ὃ V. injra. 


Ill. Differences in numbers not unfrequently arise from false readings. 


As the Hebrews antiently used the letters of their alphabet to denote numbers, 
many of those numbers, which to us appear almost incredible in some places, and 
contradictory in others, are owing to mistakes in some of the similar letters. Thus, 
in 2 Kings vill. 26. we read that Ahaziah was twenty-two years old when he began to 
reign; but in 2 Chron. xxii. 2. he is said to have been forty-two years old, which is 
impossible, as he could not be born fwo years before Jehoram his father, who was 
only forty years old. Twenty-two years, therefore, is the proper reading, a Kaph 5, 
whose numeral power is twenty, being put for a Mem Ὁ, whose numeral power is 
forty. In like manner, in 2 Sam. viii. 4. and x. 18. we read seven hundred, which in 
1 Chron. xviii. 4, and xix. 18. is seven thousand, the proper number. ! 

As the Jews antiently appear to have expressed numbers by marks analogous to 
our common figures, the corruption (and consequently the seeming contradiction) 
may be accounted for, from the transcribers having carelessly added or omitted a 
single cipher. Thus, in 1 Sam. vi. 19. we read that the Lord smote fifty thousand 
and seventy inhabitants of Bethshemesh for looking into the ark ; which number in 
the Arabic and Syriac versions, is five thousand and seventy. There is no doubt but 
that both these numbers are incorrect. Three of the MSS. collated by Dr. Kenni- 
cott (of the twelfth century) and Josephus, read simply seventy men, and omit 50,000. 
Seventy is evidently the true number : for, as Bethshemesh was but a “ small village,” 
it is improbable that it could-contain so many as 50,000 inhabitants.2 In 1 Kings 
iv. 26. we are told that Solomon had forty thousand stalls for horses, which number, 
in 2 Chron. ix. 25. is only four thousand, and is most probably correct, a cipher 
having been added.3 In 2 Chron. xiii. 5. 17. we meet with the following numbers, 
four hundred thousand, eight hundred thousand, and five hundred thousand, which 
in several of the old editions of the Vulgate Latin Bible, are forty thousand, eighty 
thousand, and fifty thousand: the latter are probably the true numbers. 4 

By the application of this rule, some critics have endeavoured to reconcile the 
difference relative to the hour of Christ’s crucifixion, which by Mark (xv. 25.) is 
stated to be the third, and by St. John (xix. 14.) the stvth hour: for, as in antient 
times all numbers were written in manuscripts, not at length, but with numeral 
letters, it was easy for I, three, to be taken for s, six. Ofthis opinion are Griesbach, 
in his elaborate edition of the New Testament, Semler, Rosenmiiller, Doddridge, 
Whitby, Bengel, Cocceius, Beza, Erasmus, and by far the greater part of the most 
eminent critics. What further renders this correction probable is, that besides the 
Codex Beze, and the Codex Stephani (of the eighth century), there are four other 
manuscripts which read tpitn the third, in John xix. 14. as well as the Alexandrian 
Chronicle, which professes to cite accurate manuscripts — even the autograph copy 
of St.John himself. Such also is the opinion of Severus Antiochenus, Ammonius, and 
some others cited by Theophylact on the passage ; to whom must be added Nonnus, 
a Greek poet of Panopolis in Kgypt, who flourished in the fifth century, and wrote 
a poetical paraphrase of the Gospel of St.John, and who also found τριτη in the 
manuscript used by him. > 


IV. Apparent contradictions in the numbers of the New Testament arise 
Jrom the sacred writers sometimes quoting the numbers of the Septuagint or 
Alexandrian version, not those of the Hebrew Text. 


This is evidently the case in Acts vii.14. where Jacob’s family is stated, at the time 
of his going into Egypt, to have consisted of ‘hree-score and fifteen souls; whereas 


' Kennicott, Diss.i. pp. 96—99. 462,463. Diss.ii. p. 209. Other similar remarks 
are interspersed in the same elaborate volumes. 

2 Ibid. Diss. i. p. 532. Diss. ii. p. 208. Dr. A. Clarke, and Dr. Boothroyd on 
1 Sam. vi. 19. 

3 Kennicott, Diss.i. p. 532. Diss. ii. p. 208. 

4 Ibid. Diss. i. pp. 532-—534. Diss. ii. pp. 196—218. Other examples occur in 
Diss. ii. p. 219. et seq. 

5 See Griesbach, Rosenmuller, Kuinoel, Doddridge, Whithy, Dr. A, Clarke, and 
other commentators on the passage in question, 
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Moses, in Gen. xlvi. 27. fixes it at three-score and ten souls. What further confirms 
this remark is, that the Septuagint version of Gen, xlvi. 20. enumerates five persons 
more than the Hebrew, which, being added to the three-score and ten mentioned 
by Moses, exhibits the exact number, seventy-five. ! ΤῸ this we may add (although 
it does not strictly belong to numbers) the well-known passage, Luke ili. 56. where, 
in giving the genealogy of Jesus Christ, the evangelist notices a Cainan, whose name 
does not occur in the pedigree recorded by Moses, but which appears in the Sep- 
tuagint version of Gen. x. 24.2. On the subject of quotations from the Old Testament 
in the New, see pp. 204—270. supra. 


1 Various other solutions have been given, in order to reconcile this seeming difference 
between the numbers of Jacob’s family, as related in the Old and New Testaments: the 
most satisfactory of all is the following one of Dr. Hales: which by a critical comparison 
of Gen. xlvi. 27. with Acts vii. 14. completely reconciles the apparent discrepancy. 

“Moses,” he remarks, “states that, ‘all the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt, 
which issued from his loins (except his sons’ wives) were sixty-six souls,’”’ Gen. xlvi, 26. 
and this number is thus collected : 


Jacob’s children, eleven sons and one daughter - - 12 
Reuben’s sons - - = = Ξ 4 
Simeon’s sons - - = - ω 6 
Levi’s sons = = i 3 τ 3 
Judah’s three sons and two grandsons - Ξ Ξ 5 
Issachar’s sons = = = - - 4 
Zebulun’s sons = = = = Pe 3 
Gad’s sons Ξ = = 5 γι 
Asher’s four sons and one daughter and two grandsons - i 
Dan’s son - + 2 Ξ = 1 
Napthali’s sons - = 2 Ξ -- 4 
Benjamin’s sons - = ws ἘΞ 10 

66 


ΓΦ ΤΡ to these sixty-six children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, we add Jacob 
himself, Joseph and his two sons born in Egypt, or four more, the amount is seventy, the 
whole number of Jacob’s family which settled in Egypt. In this statement the wives 
of Jacob’s sons, who formed part of the household, are omitted, but they amounted to 
nine; for of the twelve wives of the twelve sons, Judah’s wife was dead (Gen. xxxviii. 
12.), and Simeon’s also, as we may collect from his youngest son, Shaul, by a Canaanitess 
(xlvi. 19.), and Joseph’s wife was already in Egypt. These nine wives, therefore, added 
to the sixty-six, gave seventy-five souls, the whole amount of Jacob’s household, that went 
down with him to Egypt; critically corresponding with the statement in the New Testa- 
ment, that ‘ Joseph sent for his father Jacob, and all his kindred, amounting to seventy-five 
souls :’*— the expression, all his kindred, including the wives who were Joseph’s kin- 
dred, not only by affinity, but also by consanguinity; being probably of the families of 
Esau, Ishmael, or Keturah. Thus does the New Testament furnish an admirable com- 
mentary on the Old.” 

From the preceding list, compared with that of the births of Jacob’s sons, it appears 
that some of them married remarkably early. Thus Judah, Er, and Pharez, respectively 
married at the age of about fourteen years; Asher, and his fourth or youngest son (Beriah), 
under twenty; Benjamin about fifteen ; and Joseph’s sons and grandsons could not have 
been much above twenty years old when they married, in order that he should have great- 
grandchildren in the course of seventy-three years. What further confirms this statement 
is, that they must have necessarily married at a very early age (as we know is practised to 
this day in the East), to have produced, in the course of two hundred and fifteen years, at 
the time of their departure, no less than six hundred thousand men, above twenty years of 
age, exclusive of women and children; so that the whole population of the Israelites, 
who went out of Egypt, must have exceeded two millions. Dr. Hales’s New Analysis 
of Chronology, vol. ii. parti. pp. 159—162. 

2 Dr. Hales has proved this second Cainan to be an interpolation in the Septuagint, 
New Analysis, vol. i. pp. 90—94. 
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§4. Apparent Contradictions tn the Relation of Events in one Passage, and 
References to them in another. 


These contradictions are of two kinds. 

1. Sometimes events are referred to as having taken place, which are not 
noticed by the inspired historians; these apparent contradictions have 
already been considered in § 2. Obs. 1. p. 502. 


2. Sometimes the reference appears contradictory to circumstances actually 
noticed in the history. 


Thus, in Numb. xiv. 50. it is said that none of the Israelites should come into the 
land of Canaan, save Caleb and Joshua; and yet, in Josh. xiv. 1. and xxii. 15. we 
read, that Eleazar and others entered into that land. But this seeming repugnance 
will disappear when it is recollected that nothing is more common in the most se- 
rious and considerate writers, than to speak of things by way of restriction and 
limitation, and yet to leave them to be understood with some latitude, which shall 
afterwards be expressed and explained when they treat of the same matter, So, 
here we read that none but Caleb and Joshua entered into the land of promise, this 
being spoken of the chief leaders, who had that privilege end honour: but if we con- 
sult other passages where this subject is more particularly related, we shall find that 
a more comprehensive meaning was not excluded. It is not to be supposed that 
the tribe of Levi were denied entrance into Canaan: because it is evident from the 
history that ¢hey did not murmur: and it is equally evident that against the mur- 
murers only was the denunciation made, that they should not see the land which God 
sware unto their fathers (Numb. xiv. 22, 23.): therefore Eleazar and Phineas, being 
priests, are excepted. Again, the threatening cannot be intended to include those 
who were gone as spies into the land of Canaan, for they were not among the mur- 
murers: and, consequently, the denunciation above mentioned could not apply to 
them. Thus, the statement in the book of numbers, is perfectly consistent with the 
facts recorded in the book of Joshua. 


SECTION II. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS IN CHRONOLOGY, 


CHRONOLOGY is a branch of learning, which is most difficult 
to be exactly adjusted; because it depends upon so many circum- 
stances and comprehends so great a variety of events in all ages and 
nations, that with whatever punctuality the accounts of time might 
have been set down in the original manuscripts, yet the slightest 
change in one word or letter may cause a material variation in copies. 
Besides, the difference of the zras adopted in the computations of 
different countries, especially at great distances of time and place, is 
such, that the most exact chronology may easily be mistaken, and 
may be perplexed by those who endeavour to rectify what they con- 
ceive to be erroneous ; for that which was exact at first is often made 
incorrect by him who thought it false before.’ Chronological dif- 
ferences do undoubtedly exist in the Scriptures, as well as in profane 
historians; but these differences infer no uncertainty in the matters 


1 Jenkin on the Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. p. 151. 
It would require too extensive an inquiry for the limits of this work, to enter into a detail 
of the various systems of chronology extant: the most recent is the elaborate Analysis of 
Dr. Hales, in 3 yols, 4to, to which we can confidently refer the reader, 
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of fact themselves. It is a question yet undetermined, whether Rome 
was founded by Romulus or not, and it is a point equally litigated, in 
what year the building of that city commenced ; yet, if the uncertainty 
of the time when any fact was done imply the uncertainty of the fact 
itself, the necessary inference must be, that it is uncertain whether 
Rome was built at all, or whether such a person as Romulus was 
ever in existence. Further, differences in chronology do not imply 
that the sacred historians were mistaken, but they arise from the 
mistakes of transcribers or expositors, which may be obviated by ap- 
plying the various existing aids to the examination and reconciliation 
of the apparent contradictions in scriptural chronclogy. 


I. Seeming Contradictions in Chronology arise from not observing, that 
what had before been said in the general, is afterwards resumed in the par- 
ticulars comprised under it. 


For, the total sum of any term of years being set down first, before the particulars 
have been insisted on and explained, has led some into mistake, by supposing that 
the particulars subsequently mentioned were not to be comprehended in it, but 
were to be reckoned distinctly as if they had happened afterwards in order of time, 
because they are /ast related in the course of the history. Thus, in Gen. xi. 26. it 
is said that Yerah lived seventy years and begat Aram: and in verse 32. that the 
days of Terah were two hundred and five years ; and Terak died in Haran. But, in 
Gen. xii. 4. it is related that Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed 
out of Haran; which is inconsistent, if we suppose Abram to have resided in Haran 
till the death of his father Terah. But, if we consider that the whole number of 
years, during which Terah lived, is set down in Gen. xi. 52. and that Abram’s de- 
parture from Haran, which is related in Gen. xii, 4. happened before his father’s 
death, there will be no inconsistency; on the contrary, if Terah were only seventy 
years old when Abram was begotten, and if Abram were only seventy-five years old 
when he departed for Haran, it will be evident that Abram left his father Terah in 
Haran, where the latter lived after his son’s departure, to the age of two hundred 
and five years ; although during Terah’s life, Abram occasionally returned to Haran, 
for his final removal did not take place until the death of his father, as we learn 
from Acts vil. 4. Now, if this way of relating the general first, which is afterwards 
particularly set forth, be attended to in the interpretation of the Scriptures, it will 
afford a natural and easy solution of many otherwise inexplicable difficulties. An- 
other explanation has been offered for the above apparent chronological difference, 
viz. that Abram was Terah’s youngest son though first mentioned. What renders 
this solution probable is, that it is no unfrequent thing in Scripture, when any case 
of dignity or pre-eminence is to be distinguished, to place the youngest son before 
the eldest, though contrary to the usage of the Scriptures in other cases. ‘Thus, 
Shem the second son of Noah is always placed first ; Abram is placed before his two 
elder brothers Haran and Nahor; Isaac is placed before Ishmael ; Jacob the youngest 
son of Isaac has the pre-eminence over Esau; and Moses is mentioned before his 
elder brother Aaron. Whatever chronological difficulties, therefore, arise upon 
this supposition, that the son first named must necessarily be the first-born, must 
consequently proceed from mistake. ἃ 


II. Sometimes the principal number is set down, and the odd or smaller 


1 Although the observations above given are sufficient to solve the chronological dif- 
ficulty, it is proper to notice, that, instead of two hundred and Jive years, in Gen. xi. 32., 
the Samaritan Pentateuch reads one hundred and forty-five years, the adoption of which 
will remove the seeming contradiction. According to the text (Gen. xi. 26.) Terah begat 
Abram, when he was seventy years old, and died in Haran (32.) when he was 205. 
Abram departed from Haran in bis seventy-fifth year (Gen. xii. 4.), and in Acts vii. 4. 
it is said that Terah died before Abram had departed from Haran. The age of Terah, 
when Abram was born, added to his age when he left Haran, makes only one hundred and 
forty-five years. Hence it is concluded that an error has crept into the text ; and there - 
fore De Dicu, and Drs. Kennicott, Geddes, and Boothroyd, adopt the reading of the Sa- 
maritan text in preference to that of the Hebrew. 
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number is omitted ; which, being added to the principal number in some 
other place, causes a difference not to be reconciled but by considering that 
it is customary in the best authors not always to mention the smaller num- 
bers, where the matter does not require it. 


Of this we have evident proof in the Scriptures. Thus the Benjamites that 
were slain, are said in Judges xx. 35. to be 25,100, but in verse 46. they are 
reckoned only at 25,000. So the evangelist Mark says, xvi. 14., that Jesus Christ 
appeared to the eleven as they were sitting at meat, though Thomas was absent. 
The observation already made, on the use of round numbers in computations |, 
will apply in the present instance; to which we might add numerous similar ex- 
amples from profane writers. ‘Iwo or three, however, will suffice. One hundred 
acres of land were by the Romans called centuria ; but in progress of time the 
same term was given to double that number of acres.2 . The tribes, into which the 
population of Rome was divided, were so denominated, because they were origin- 
ally three in number; but the same appellation was retained though they were af- 
terwards augmented to thirty-five; and in like manner the judges, styled centumviri, 
were at first five more than one hundred, and afterwards were nearly double that 
number3, yet still they retained the same name. Since, then, it is evident that 
smaller numbers are sometimes omitted both in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ment, as well as in profane writings, and the principal or great numbers only, 
whether more or less than the precise calculation, are set down, and at other 
times the smaller numbers are specified ;—nay, that sometimes the original num- 
ber multiplied retains the same denomination: therefore it is reasonable to make 
abatements, and not always to insist rigorously on precise numbers, in adjusting 
the accounts of scriptural chronology. 


III. As sons frequently reigned with their fathers, during the Hebrew 
monarchy, the reigns of the former are not unfrequently made, in some in- 
stances, to commence from their partnership with their fathers in the throne, 
and in others from the commencement of their sole government after their 

father’s decease: consequently the time of the reign is sometimes noticed as 
it respects the father, sometimes as it respects the son, and sometimes as it 
includes both. 


Thus, Jotham is said (2 Kings xv. 55.) to have reigned sixteen years, yet in the 
preceding verse 50. mention is made of his twentieth year. This repugnance is re- 
concileable in the following manner; Jotham reigned alone sixteen years only, but 

-with his father Uzziah (who, being a leper, was, therefore, unfit for the sole govern- 
ment) four years before, which makes twenty in the whole. In like manner we 
read (2 Kings xiii. 1.) that, “ in the ¢hree-and-twentieth year of Joash the son of 
Ahaziah king of Judah, Jehoahaz the son of Jehu began to reign over Israel in 
Samaria, and reigned seventeen years :” but in verse 10. of the same chapter it 
is related that, “ in the thirty-seventh year of the same Joash began Jehoash the 
son of Jehoahaz to reign over Israel in Samaria.” Now, if to the three-and-twenty 
years of Joash, mentioned in the first passage, we add the seventeen years of Je- 
hoahaz, we come down to the thirty-ninth or fortieth year of Joash; when on the 
death of Jehoahaz, the reign of Jehoash may be supposed to have begun. Yet it is 
easy to assign the reason-why the commencement of his reign is fixed two or three 
years earlier, in the thirty-seventh year of Joash, when his father must have been 
alive, by supposing that his father had admitted him as an associate in the govern- 
ment, two or three years before his death. This solution is the more probable, as 
we find from the case of Jehoshaphat and his son (2 Kings viii. 16.) that in those 


1 See § 3. Remark I. p. 504. 

2 Centuriam nune dicimus (ut idem Varro ait) ducentorum jugerum modum: olim au- 
tem ab centwm jugeribus vocabatur centuria: sed, mox duplicata nomen retinuit; sicuti 
tribus dicte primum a partibus populi ¢ripartito divisi, que tamen nunc multiplicatz pris- 
tinum nomen possident. Columella de Re Rust. lib, ν. c. 1. tom. ii, p. 199. ed. Bipont. 
Ernesti, in his Index Latinitalis Ciceroniane, article Tribus, has adduced several similar 
instances. 

3 In Pliny’s time they were one hundred and eighty in number. Ep. lib. vi, ep. 88. | 

4 Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, vol. 11, p. 157. 
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days such a practice was not uncommon.”! The application of the rule above 
stated, will also remove the apparent contradiction between 2 Kings xxiv. 8. and 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. Jehoiachim being eight years old when he was associated in the 
government with his father, and eighteen years old when he began to reign alone. 
The application of this rule will reconcile many other seeming contradictions in 
the books of Kings and Chronicles: and will also clear up the difficulty respecting 
the fifteenth year of the emperor Tiberius mentioned in Luke ii. 1. which has ex- 
ercised the ingenuity of many eminent philologers who have endeavoured to settle 
the chronology of the New Testament. Now, we learn from the Roman historians 
that the reign of Tiberius had ¢vo commencements: in the first, when he was ad- 
mitted to a share in the empire (but without the title of emperor), in August of the 
year 764 from the foundation of the city of Rome, three years before the death of 
Augustus ; and the second when he began to reign alone, after that emperor’s 
decease. It is from the frst of these commencements that the fifteenth year men- 
tioned by Saint Luke is to be computed ; who, as Tiberius did not assume the im- 
perial title during the life of Augustus, makes use of a word, which precisely marks 
the nature of the power exercised by Tiberius, viz. in the fifteenth year rs ἡγεμονιας 
of the administration of Tiberius Cesar. Consequently, this fifteenth year began in 
August 778. And if John the Baptist entered on his ministry in the spring follow- 
ing, in the year of Rome 779, in the same year of Tiberius, and after he had 
preached about twelve months, baptised Jesus in the spring of 780, then Jesus 
(who was most probably born in September or October 749) would at his baptism 
be thirty-three years of age and some odd months, which perfectly agrees with 
what St. Luke says of his being at that time about thirty years old.? 


IV. Seeming chronological contradictions arise from the sacred historians 
adopting different methods of computation, and assigning different duties to 
the same period. 


Thus, in Gen. xv. 15. it is announced to Abraham that his “ seed should be a 
stranger in a land that was not theirs, and should serve them, and that they should 
afflict them four hundred years.” But in Exod. xii. 40, 41. the sacred historian 
relates that “ the sojourning of the children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt, was four 
hundred and thirty years. And it came to pass at the end of the four hundred and 
thirty years, even the self-same day it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord 
went out from the land of Egypt.” Between these two passages there is an appa- 
rent contradiction: the truth is, that both are perfectly consistent, the computa- 
tion being made from two different dates. In Gen. xv. 15. the time is calculated 
from the promise made to Abraham of a son, or from the birth of Isaac: and in 
Exod. xii. 40, 41. it is reckoned from his departure from “ Ur of the Chaldees,” his 
native country, in obedience to the command of Jehovah. 

By the application of this rule many commentators reconcile the difference be- 
tween Mark xy. 25., who says the hour of Christ’s crucifixion was the third, and 
John xxix. 14, who says it was about the sixth hour, that he was brought forth. 
Notwithstanding the authorities above adduced‘, they observe that none of the 
antient translators read the ¢Aird hour in John: they therefore solve the difficulty 
(imperfectly it must be confessed), by considering the day as divided into four parts 
answering to the four watches of the night. ‘These coincided with the hours of 
three, six, nine, and twelve, or, in our way of reckoning, nine, twelve, three, and 
six, which also suited the solemn times of sacrifice and prayer in the temple: in 


1 Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, p. 299. 

2 Lardner’s Credibility, parti. book ii. chap. ili. (Works, vol.i. pp. 339—382. 8vo.) 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor, vol.i, sect. 15. note (0). Macknight’s Harmony, vol. i. 
Chronological Dissertations, No. iii. That the solution above given is correct, see 
Dr. A. Clarke’s Chronological Table annexed to his Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles, p. ii. 

3 See p. 188. swpra, where it is shown that the proper reading of Exod. xii. 40. is, 
Now the sojourning of the children of Israel and of their fathers, which they sqjowrned in 
the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years. The 
reader who is desirous of seeing this subject fully discussed, is referred to Koppe’s Dis- 
sertation, in Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge Commentationum Theologicarum, vol. ii. 
pp. 255—274. 

4 See p. 505. supra. 
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cases, they argue, in which the Jews did not think it of consequence to ascertain 
the time with great accuracy, they did not regard the intermediate hours, but only 
those more noted divisions which happened to come nearest the time of the event 
spoken of. Adopting this method of reconciliation, Dr. Campbell remarks, that 
Mark says ἐξ was the third hour, from which we have reason to conclude that the 
third hour was past. John says it was about the sixth hour, from which he thinks 
it probable that the sixth hour was not yet come. “ On this supposition, though 
the evangelists may by a fastidious reader be accused of want of precision in regard 
to dates, they will not by any judicious and candid critic be charged with falsehood 
or misrepresentation. Who would accuse two modern historians with contradict- 
ing each other, because in relating an event which had happened between ten and 
eleven in the forenoon, one had said it was past nine o’clock ; the other that it was 
drawing towards noon.”'! From the evidence before him, we leave the reader to 
draw his own conclusions as to the reading which is preferably to be adopted. We 
apprehend that the weight of evidence will be found to preponderate in favour of 
the solution given in p. 505. supra. 


V. The terms of time in computation are sometimes taken inclusively, 
and at other times exclusively. 


Thus in Matt. xvii. 1. and Mark ix. 2. we read that after six days Jesus taketh 
Peter, James, and Jchn his brother, and bringeth them up into an high mountain 
apart. But in Luke ix. 28. this is said to come to pass about an eight days after ; 
which is perfectly consistent with what the other evangelists write. For Matthew 
and Mark speak exclusively, reckoning the six days between the time of our Sa- 
viour’s discourse (which they are relating) and his transfiguration: but Luke in- 
cludes the day on which he had that discourse, and the day of his transfiguration, 
and reckons them with the six intermediate days. So in John xx. 26. eight days 
after are probably to be understood inclusively ; it being most likely on that day 
se’nnight on which Jesus Christ had before appeared to his disciples. It were un- 
necessary to subjoin additional examples of a mode of reckoning which obtains to 
this day in common speech, and in almost every writer, except those who pro- 
fessedly treat on chronology. 

This mode of computation is not confined to the evangelical historians. The 
rabbins also observe, that the very first day of a year may stand in computation 
for that year?; and by this way of reckoning mistakes of years current for years 
complete, or vice versa, in the successions of so many kings, and in the transactions 
of affairs for so long a time, as is narrated in the Scriptures, may amount to a con- 
siderable number of years. For this reason Thucydides says3, that he computes 
the years of the Peloponnesian war, not by the magistrates who were annually 
chosen during that time, but by so many summers and winters: whereas Polybius, 
Josephus, and Plutarch, have been supposed to contradict themselves because they 
reckon, sometimes by current and sometimes by complete years. 


The preceding, and various other ways by which disputes in chro- 
nology may be occasioned, are a sufficient argument to us, that the 
do not imply that there were, originally, chronological mistakes in 
the books themselves. And if mistakes might arise in so many and 
such various ways, without any error in the original writings ;—if 
the same difficulties occur upon so very nice and intricate a subject 
in any or all the books which are extant in the world ;—and if it 
could by no means be necessary, that books of divine authority 
should be either at first so penned as to be liable to no wrong inter- 
pretations, or be ever after preserved by miracle from all corruption, 
it is great rashness to deny the divine authority of the Scriptures, on 
account of any difficulties that may occur in chronology. 


1 Campbell on John xix. 14. vol. ii. pp. 572,573. 3d edit. 1807. 
2 Lightfoot’s Harmony of the New Testament, § ix. 


3 Thucydidis Historia Belli Peloponnesiaci, lib. vi. c. 20, tom. iii. p. 237, 238. edit. 
Bipont. 
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SECTION III. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN PROPHECIES AND THEIR 
FULFILMENT. 


lpi Wiurn both a prediction and the event foretold in it are recorded 
in Scripture, there is sometimes an appearance of disagreement and incon- 
sistency between them. 


“ This appearance generally arises from some difficulty in understanding the true 
meaning of the prediction ; it may be occasioned by any of those causes which pro- 
duce the peculiar difficulties of the prophetic writings ; and it is to be removed by 
the same means which serve for clearing these difficulties. It may proceed from 
any sort of obscurity or ambiguity in the expression, or from any uncertainty in 
the structure of a sentence.” ! 

Thus, there is a seeming difference in Matt. xii. 40.2 between our Lord’s pre- 
diction of the time he was to be in the grave, and the time during which his body 
was actually interred. Now this difference is naturally and easily obviated by con- 
sidering, that it was the custom of the Orientals to reckon any part of a day of 
twenty-four hours for a whole day, and to say it was done after three or seven 
days, &c. if it were done on the third or seventh day from that last mentioned. 
Compare 1 Kings xx. 29. and Lukeii.21. And, as the Hebrews had no word ex- 
actly answering to the Greek νυχϑμηερον to signify a natural day of twenty-four 
hours, they used night and day, or day and night, for it: so that to say a thing hap- 
pened after three days and three nights, was the same as to say that it happened 
after three days, or on the third day. Compare Esther iv. 16. with ν. 1. Gen. vii. 
4. 12. 17. Exod. xxiv. 28. and Dan. vili. 14. 


II. Apparent contradictions between prophecies and their accomplishment 
sometimes proceed from the figurative language of the prophets ; which is 
taken, partly from the analogy between the world natural and an empire 
or kingdom considered as a world politic, and partly from sacred topics. ὃ 


Hence it is that the prophets so frequently express what relates to the Cliristian 
dispensation and worship in terms borrowed from the Mosaic religion; of which 
instances may be seen in Isa. 11. 2, 3. xix. 19. and lvi. 7. Jer. 11. 17. Zech, viii. 22. 
and Mal. i. 11. For the religion of Moses being introductory to that of Jesus, 
and there being, consequently, a mutual dependency between the two religions, 
“ it is reasonable to suppose that, previous to such an important change of the 
economy, some intimations would be given of its approach. And yet, to have 
done this in a way, that would have led the Jews to look with irreverence on a 
system under which not only themselves but their posterity were to live, would 
not have harmonised with our notions of the divine wisdom. A method was there- 
fore to be invented ; which, while it kept the people sincerely attached to the law, 
would dispose them, when the time was come, for the reception of a better cove- 
nant that was to be established on better promises. Now the spirit of prophecy, 
together with the language in which that prophecy was conveyed, fully accom- 
plished both these purposes. By a contrivance only to be suggested by divine pre- 
science, the same expressions, which in their primary and literal meaning were used 
to denote the fortunes and deliverances of the Jews, for the present consolation 
of that people, were so ordered, as in a secondary and figurative sense to adum- 
brate the sufferings and victories of the Messiah, for the future instruction of the 
church of Christ. Had no expedient of this sort been employed, we should have 
wanted one proof of the connection between the Mosaic and Christian religions : 
and, on the other hand, had the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom been plainly de- 
scribed, the design of tl:e national separation would have been defeated. But, when 
spiritual blessings were promised under the veil of temporal blessings, and in terms 


1 Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 434. 
Doddridge, Macknight, &c. on Matt. xii, 40. 
3 Newton on Daniel, p. 16. edit. 1733. 
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familiar to the carnal expectations of the Jews, a proper degree of respect for the 
old system was preserved, at the same time that matters were gradually ripening for 
the introduction of the new: and the shadow of good things held forth obscurely in 
the law, prepared them to look forward to that happier day, when the very image 
itself should be presented in full splendour, and distinctly defined by the Gospel.” ! 


Ill. Apparent contradictions between prophecies and their accomplish - 
ment ‘* may be occasioned by a prediction relating only to one part of a 
complex character or event, and on that account seeming to be inconsistent 
with other parts of it ; and the appearance will be removed by taking in 
such predictions as relate to these other parts, and considering them all in 


connection.” * 

Such seeming differences occur in the predictions relative to the exaltation and 
glory of the Messiah, compared with the prophecies concerning his previous suf- 
ferings, On this subject the reader may compare pp. 468—475. of the present 
volume. In Vol.I. pp. 552—557. we have given a table of the chief predictions 
relative to the Messiah. 

IV. Seeming differences in the interpretation of prophecies also proceed 


partly from the difficulty of fixing the precise time of their fulfilment, and 
partly from the variety of opinions adopted by expositors ; who, being dis- 
satisfied with the views taken by their predecessors, are each solicitous to 
bring forward some new interpretation of his own. 


These differences, however, are no more an objection against prophecy, than 
they are against the truth of 41} history: and we may with equal propriety con- 
clude that things never came to pass, because historians differ about the time when 
they were done, as that they were never predicted, because learned men vary in 
their modes of explaining the accomplishment, of such predictions. Expositors 
may differ in the niceties of the chronological part, but in general circumstances 
they are agreed ; hence, whvever will consult them may be greatly confirmed in 
the truth of the prophecies, upon this very consideration — that there is less dif- 
ference in the explanation of the principal prophecies than there is in the comments 
upon most antient profane histories; and that those who differ in other matters, 
must have the greater evidence for that in which they agree. Although there may 
be a difficulty in calculating the precise time when some predictions were fulfilled, 
because it is disputed when the computation is to begin, or how some other cir- 
cumstance is to be understood, yet all interpreters and expositors are agreed, con- 
cerning these very prophecies, that they ave fulfilled. For instance, in Gen. xlix. 10. 
it is certain that the sceptre has departed from Judah, whether that prophecy is to 
be understood of the tribe of Judah, or of the Jewish nation who were denomi- 
nated from that tribe. Although the later Jewish writers deny its application to 
the times of the Messiah, yet the elder writers invariably refer it to him; and it is 
certain that the city and sanctuary are destroyed, and that the sacrifice and oblation 
are entirely done away, though interpreters do not agree about the precise time and 
manner of the accomplishment of every particular. In a similar manner, the pro- 
phecy of Daniel respecting the seventy weeks is equally plain, and its accomplish- 
ment in the destruction of Jerusalem 1s certain; notwithstanding the differences of 
opinion in assigning the precise epocha of time. Plain matter of fact shows that 
these memorable predictions are fulfilled; and the only difference is concerning a 
single circumstance. To doubt, therefore, (as some of our modern self-styled phi- 
losophers do) of the fulfilment of prophecies, merely because we do not certainly 
know the exact time when each particular was accomplished, though we certainly 
‘know that they must have long since been fulfilled, is as unreasonable, as if a man 
should question the truth of history on account of the uncertainties which are to be 
found in chronology. The existence of Homer is not denied because it is uncertain 
when he lived; nor is the reality of the Trojan war the less certain because the time 
of the capture of Troy has been variously determined. History, it has been well 
remarked, relates what has happened, and prophecy foretells what shall come to 
pass; and an uncertainty in point of time no more affects the one than the other. 


1 Bishop Hallifax’s Sermons on the Prophecies, Serm. 1. 
2 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 435. 
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We may be uncertain of the time foretold by the prophet, and as uncertain of the 
time mentioned by the historian; but when all other circumstances agree, there is 
no reason why our uncertainty, as to the single circumstance of time, should be 
alleged against the credibility of either of them. 1 
V. Some of the prophetic declarations are not predictions concerning things 
future, but simply commands relative to things which were to be performed, 
or they are conditional promises and threatenings, not absolute predictions ; 
so that, if it subsequently appear that these were not executed, such non- 
performance cannot create any difficulty or repugnancy between the sup- 
posed prophecy and its fulfilment. 

We may illustrate this remark by reference to the fast observed by the Jews on 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar: these fasts the prophet Zechariah 
(viii. 19.) in the name of Jehovah declares, are to be abolished, and converted into 
a joyous festival; but notwithstanding this declaration, we know that they conti- 
nued afterwards to be observed. Another instance may be seen in 2 Kings viii. 10. 
Elisha’s answer to Hazael; to which we may add the seeming assertion, that the 
last day was near, in Rom, xiii. 11,12. 1 Cor. x. 11. 1 Thess. iv.15. Heb. ix. 26. 
James v. 7, 8. 2Pet. iii. 12, 15. and 1 John ii. 18. 


VI. Some of the prophetic promises appear to have been made to indivi- 
duals, which, however, were not fulfilled in them. 


But between such prophecies and their fulfilment there is no real discordance : 
because they were accomplished in the posterity of the person to whom the promise 
was made. Thus, in Isaac’s prophetic blessing of Jacob, it was announced (Gen. 
XXvii. 29.) that he should be lord over his brethren. Now we know from the 
Sacred Writings that this never took effect in the person of Jacob; but it was fully 
verified in his posterity. 


SECTION IV. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS IN DOCTRINE. 


"THESE arise from various causes; as contradictions from a mode 
of speaking which, to our apprehensions, is not sufficiently clear, — 
from the same term being used in different senses in different texts, 
— from the same word being used in apparently contradictory senses, 
—from the different designs of the sacred writers, — from the dif- 
ferent ages,in which the various sacred writers lived, and from the 
different degrees of their knowledge respecting the coming of the 
Messiah, and the religion to be instituted by him. 


§1. Seeming Contradictions from a mode of speaking which, to our appre- 
hensions, is not sufficiently clear. 


It has been the practice of some writers to assert that the apostles, 
Saint Paul in particular, have argued both illogically and incon- 
clusively ; this assertion, however, falls to the ground of itself, when 
we consider the violent dislocations, to which writers of the school 
alluded to have resorted, in order to disprove what is self-evident 
from the Bible— the divinity and atonement of the Messiah. At 
the same time it is not to be concealed, that apparent contradictions 


do sometimes arise from a mode of speaking whch, to ouR apprehen- 


1 Jenkin on the Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 178, 179. 
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sions, does not seem sufficiently clear. For instance, salvation is in 
one passage ascribed to grace through faith, which we are assured ἧς 
not of ourselves, but is the gift of God; — not of works, lest any man 
should boast (Eph. i. 8—10.); and in another Abraham is said to be 
justified by faith without works (Rom. iv. 2—6.); while in a third pas- 
sage he is said to have been justified by works. (James ii.21.) The 
apparent difference in these points of doctrine is occasioned by the 
fruits and effects being put for the cause. A little attention to the 
argument of the Apostle removes all difficulty. Saint Paul’s object 
in the Epistle to the Romans was, to show, in opposition to the ob- 
jections of the Jews, that how much soever Abraham excelled other 
men in righteousness during the course of his life, he had no cause 
for glorying before God; who justified, accepted, and covenanted 
with him, not for obedience, but for faith in the divine promise. 
Abraham believed God’s word, and God accepted his faith, dealt 
with him as righteous, and became his God; in like manner as he 
now conducts himself towards all who truly repent, and unfeignedly 
believe his Gospel. Saint James, on the contrary, having encou- 
raged the Christian converts to bear with patience the trials they 
should meet with, and improve them to the purposes of religion, 
presses upon them meekness and gentleness towards each other, as 
the test of their sincerity; and shows that fazth without love is of no 
avail. ‘Thus the doctrine asserted by each apostle is proved to be 
consistent, and the seeming repugnancy disappears. For the removal 
of difficulties arising from expressions not appearing sufficiently clear, 
the following observations will be found useful. 


I. A passage which is ambiguous, or which contains any unusual expres- 
ston, must be interpreted agreeably to what is revealed more clearly and 
accurately in other parts of the Scriptures. 


Numerous instances might be adduced in illustration of this remark, in which 
bodily parts and passions are ascribed to God; which unusual modes of expression 
are to be explained in conformity with such other passages as remove the appear- 
ance of contradiction. Another example we have in Luke xiv. 13, 14. When thou 
makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed; 
Sor they cannot recompense thee ; for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just. Krom this passage, some have inferred that the resurrection of the just 
only is intended, and, consequently, that the wicked shall certainly perish. There 
is, 10 is true, something unusual in this expression: but the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of all mankind trom the dead, which is so explicitly revealed in other parts 
of Scripture, being laid down and acknowledged, we readily perceive that our Sa- 
viour was speaking, in the passage under consideration, of acts of kindness done 
purely for the love of God, and on the recompense which He would bestow on them. 
But of the universal resurrection no notice is taken, nor is it denied that the wicked 
will receive ¢heir reward. 


II. A passage, in which a doctrine ts slightly treated, must be explained by 
one where the subject is more largely discussed : and one single passage is not 
to be explained in contradiction to many others, but consistently with them. 


For instance, Jesus Christ in one place says, that he judges xo man: in another, 
that he will judge all men: in one passage, that he is not come to judge the world; 
in another, that he 15 come for judgment. These seeming inconsistencies occur in 
the Gospel of Saint John; it becomes necessary, therefore, to find out some other 
passage that will reconcile them, Thus, in John xii. 47, he says, I came not to judge 
the world; and in ch. ix. 39. he says, For judgment I am come into this world. In the 
latter passage he adds the cause of his thus coming, —namely, that they whose 
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blindness proceeded from mere ignorance should be taught to see: while they who 
saw only through pride and prejudice should be left in their wilful blindness. Hence 
it appears, that our Lord was not speaking of the last judgment, from which we 
call God the judge of the living and of the dead; but that the tenor of his discourse 
was, to enable his hearers themselves to determine whether they were ignorant or 
not; for in the same chapter (verse 16.) it is said that Jesus spoke these words to 
the Pharisees, who would not perceive their own ignorance, nor judge themselves. 
In the other passage (John xii. 47.) we read, I came not to judge (rather to condemn) 
the world, but to save the world, —not to make its inhabitants wretched, but to 
make them happy for time and for eternity, if they will be so wise as to listen to the 
proposals which I offer, Here the word save is plainly opposed to condemn: and 
that this is the proper meaning of the passage is evident from comparing chapter iii. 
verses 15—19. 

The latter part of this rule the following passage will exemplify. In Gen. xvii. 
10—14. the observance of circumcision is commanded ; in Acts xv. the observance 
of that rite is affirmed not to be necessary. These propositions are apparently con- 
tradictory ; Jesus Christ himself has determined them, Matt. xi. 15. All the prophets, 
and the law, until John, prophesied: intimating, as the context implies, that the ob- 
servances of the law would thereafter cease. 


III. Between a general assertion in one text, and a restriction of tt, or an 
exception to it, in another text, there is an appearance of contradiction which 
zs sometimes removed by explaining the former with the proper limitations. ' 


Several general expressions, in all languages, not only admit of, but also require a 
limitation ; without which the true sense and meaning of many passages will not be 
understood. And, as the eastern nations indulged themselves most freely in the use 
ofstrong and figurative expressions, the Scriptures require more limitations, perhaps, 
than any other book: as it respects the New Testament, St. Paul mentions prin- 
ciples on which we may build our limitations: J speak after the manner of men. 
(Rom. vi. 19.) “ It is manifest that he is excepted.” (1 Cor. xv. 27.) 

Thus, in Mark x. 11,12. and in Luke xvi. 18. divorce is absolutely forbidden : but 
in Matt. v. 52. and xix. 9. it is allowed for adultery only. Yet in 1 Cor. vii. 15. it 
seems to be allowed, though the Apostle does not authorise a second marriage. 

The precept, Except we become as little children, we shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven (Matt. xviii. 5.), cannot mean that we are not to speak distinctly, or 
to walk steadily : but obviously refers to the docility, and freedom from ambition 
and worldly thoughts, which characterise children. 

The observations offered in pp. 415,416,417. supra, on the figures of speech, termed 
synechdoche, and hyperbole, may be applied in illustration of the preceding remark. 


§ 2. Apparent Contradictions from the same Terms being used in different 
and even contradictory Senses. 


I. Sometimes an apparent contradiction, in point of doctrine, arises from 
the same words being used in different senses in different teats. 

In this case the seeming repugnancy is to be removed by restricting 
the term properly in each text. 


Thus, in some passages of the New Testament, we read that the kingdom of 
Christ is eternal: but in 1 Cor. xv. 24. it is said to have an end: in the latter pas- 
sage, the kingdom of Christ means his mediatorial kingdom, which includes all the 
displays of his grace in saving sinuers, and all his spiritual influence in governing 
the church visible on earth. By the eternal kingdom of Christ is intended the 
future state of eternal blessedness, which is so beautifully described as an inherit- 
ance, incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven, &c. 
(1 Pet.i. 4, 5.) 

In like manner, J¢ is appointed unto men once to die (Heb. ix. 27.), that is, a tem- 
poral death; yet if any man keep Christ’s sayings he shall never see death (Jobn viii. 
51.) that is, eternal death. Hatred of others is very sinful and odious (Tit. iii. 3.), 


1 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 436. 
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and yet to hate our nearest relations, that is, to love them /ess than we love Christ 
is a duty. (Luke xiv. 26. compared with Matt. x. 37.) John the Baptist was not 
Elias (John i. 21.), that is, not the prophet who lived under Ahab ; but he was the 
Elias predicted by Malachi (Mal. iv. 5, 6.), that is, one in the spirit and power of 
the antient Elijah. (Matt. xi.11, 12. 14. Mark ix. 11—13. Luke i. 17.) 

So we cannot stand before God in the righteousness of our own persons (Psal. 
exliii. 2.), but we may appeal to him for the righteousness of our cause, in matters 
of difference between ourselves and others. (Psal. xvili. 20. xxxv. 27. Heb.) 


Il. Apparent contradictions, in points of doctrine, sometimes arise from 
the same word being used not. only in different but also in contradictory 
SENSES. 


Thus in Joshua, xxiii. 5. the same Hebrew verb wy (yarasu), which usually sig- 
nifies to inherit or possess, also means to dispossess or disinherit: He shall expel 
them (from their inheritance) from before you, and ye shall possess their land, succeed 
to their inheritance. In like manner, the word sin also denotes a sin-offering in 
Gen.iv.7. 2Cor. v.21. and in many other passages of Scripture. The Hebrew 
verb 771 (arak), to bless, has been supposed also to mean curse ; and, contrary to 
the authority of antient versions, the lexicons (as the late eminently learned Mr. 
Parkhurst has proved) have given it the sense of cursing in the six following pas- 
sages; 1 Kings xxi.10. 13. Jobi. 5. 11. and especially Jobii. 5. 9. The rendering of 
which last passage, he observes, should be thus : 


Then said his wife unto him, 
Dost thou yet retain thine integrity, 
Blessing the Aleim (God) and dying, or even unto death ? | 


The Greek language presents numerous similar examples of the same words 
having different senses. Thus Εἰδωλον, in its primitive acceptation, bears a good 
sense, and simply means any'representation or likeness of a thing ; but it also most 
frequently denotes, in the New Testament, an image to which religious worship is 
given, whether it be intended of the trwe God, as in Acts vil. 41. or of a false deity, 
as in Acts xv. 20. 1 Cor. xii. 2. and Rev. ix. 20. So Mepiepyos, which simply means 
curious, and its derivative περιεργαζομαι, are used in a worse sense, and denote im- 
pertinent curiosity in other persons’ affairs, as in 1'Tim. v.13. and 2 Thess. iii. 11. 
So πλεονεκτειν, which primarily signifies to have more than another, also means to 
have more than one ought to possess, to defraud and circumvent. See 2 Cor. vii. 2. 
xii. 17, 18. and 1 Thess. iv. 6. (which last text denotes to defraud and injure by 
adultery, as numerous commentators, antient and modern, have already observed.) 
And peSvew, which (like the Hebrew verb 13, Gen. xlill. 34.2) in its good sense 
denotes merely to drink freely and to cheerfulness, but not to intoxication (as in 
John ii. 10.), is often taken in an ill sense, and means to be drunken. Compare 
Matt. xxiv. 49. Acts ii. 15. and 1 Thess. v. 7. with Rev. xvii. 2. 6.3 


§ 3. Apparent Contradictions, in Points of Doctrine, arising from the 
different Designs of the Sacred Writers. 


A kind of repugnancy sometimes arises from the different designs which 
the sacred writers had in view ; and this can only be removed by interpret- 
ing each passage agreeably to the writer's design. 


1 Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, p. 84. 5th edition. Dr. Mason Good, in his accurate 
and elegant version of the book of Job, has adopted Mr. P.’s rendering, and confirmed 
its propriety by various examples; see particularly his notes, pp. 5—9. 

2 They drank and were merry (literally drank largely) with him. 

3 The Latin language presents us with many examples of the same words which have 
different meanings. It will suffice to specify two or three. Sacer, it is well known, 
signifies not only that which is holy, but also that which is most cursed and detestable. 
Thus, we have in Virgil (En. iii. 57.) the well known words auri sacra fames. In our 
old English common law writers, villanus (villain) denotes a rustic of servile condition, 
but the English word is now exclusively a term of infamy. So, mssa, the mass, was at 
first an innocent word, signifying merely the service of the church, but has long since de- 
generated into a widely different meaning, and is given exclusively to the worship of the 
church of Rome. 


Tole 
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It is obvious that the same person may express himself in various ways concern- 
ing one and the same thing, and in this case regard must be had to his intention. 
In Saint Paul’s Epistles, for instance, we find the Apostle frequently arguing, but 
more or less severely, with those who rigorously urged a compliance with the 
Mosaic rites and ceremonies; in some passages he expresses himself more gently 
towards his opponents; in others, with greater severity, callmg the opinions thus 
asserted doctrines of devils, and profane and old wives’ fables. (1 Tim.iv. 1.7.) To 
understand these passages aright, then, it is necessary that we distinguish the three- 
fold design of the Apostle, according to the three different classes of advocates for 
the observance of the Mosaic ritual. 1. Against those who maintained the rites 
prescribed by Moses from weakness of mind, and could not persuade themselves 
that these ought to be abandoned, the Apostle argues with great lenity ; compare 
Rom. xiv. throughout. 2. There were others, however, who, while they contended 
for and urged the external observance of the Mosaic law, expressed the utmost 
contempt for the Christian religion, which they either affirmed not to be true, or to 
be insufficient unless the observance of the law of Moses were superadded. 
Against this class of opponents, Saint Paul argues with much more severity, de- 
nying altogether the necessity of such observance; compare the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 3. There was another class of persons, who, to the external observance 
of the Mosaic ritual, joined certain philosophical notions borrowed from the Alex- 
andrian school of philosophers, and which were received among the Therapeute. 
According to these, the highest wisdom consisted in a state of celibacy, mortification, 
and abstinence from animal food; against these crude opinions the Apostle argues: 
vehemently, terming them profane and old wives’ fables, and diabolical, that is the 
most pestilent doctrines. The perusal of Philo’s treatise on the Therapeute will 
show what pretensions that sect made to wisdom and piety, which consisted in 
mortification and abstinence, and with what sovereign contempt they regarded all 
other persons. To this class of St. Paul’s antagonists are to be referred 1 Tim, iv. 
throughout, and also Col. ii. verse 8. to the end, 


On the best mode of ascertaining the design of any book or passage 
in the Sacred Writings, see pp. 327 —330. supra. 


§ 4. Apparent Contradictions, arising from the different Ages in which the 
Sacred Writers lived, and the different Degrees of Knowledge which they 


possessed. 


I. There is another class of doctrinal points, in which a species of 
repugnancy is produced by the different ages in which the sacred writers 
lived. 


All expositors of the Scriptures are agreed in the summary of religious truths 
revealed in them, and that, from the book of Genesis to the Revelation of Saint 
John, this doctrine is constantly and unanimously delivered, viz. that there is one 
infinitely wise, gracious, just, and eternal God; and that our salvation is of God 
through the atonement of the Messiah, &c. &c. But this doctrine is variously ex- 
pressed, according as the ages, in which the writers lived, were more or less remote 
from the time when the Son of God was manifested in the flesh. Further, in the 
Old Testament, there are many very severe precepts relative to revenging of in- 
juries on enemies, as well as many imprecations against the foes of David: no such 
precepts are to be found in the New Testament. Again, the law of revenge and 
retaliation, in the Mosaic system, is extremely severe, requiring eye for eye, hand 
for hand, tooth for tooth, &c. Widely different from this is the spirit of the 
Christian doctrine. 


II. An apparent contradiction likewise is caused by the d2fferent de- 
grees of knowledge possessed by the sacred writers relative to the happi- 
ness to be procured for man by Jesus Christ. 


In the Old Testament this happiness is almost constantly described as being ex- 
ternal: but in the New Testament all external considerations are dismissed, and it 
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is affirmed to be spiritual or internal. Hence also it happens, that although the 
same worship of the same Jehovah is treated of in the books of the Old and New 
Testament, external worship is chiefly, though not exclusively, insisted upon in the 
former, but internal in the latter; in the Old Testament it is the spirit of bondage, 
but in the New it is the spirit of adoption. In this gradual revelation of the divine 
will we see the wisdom and goodness of God; who graciously proportioned it to 
the capacities of men, and the disposition of their minds, to receive those intima- 
tions which he was pleased to communicate. And, as the sacred writers accom- 
modated themselves to the imperfect or more improved degrees of knowledge 
which existed at the times they wrote, so it appears that they adapted their precepts 
to the religious, civil, and domestic or private customs of their countrymen. Hence 
it happens, that though religion in itself was always one and the same thing, yet 
the manner in which it was made known acquired some tinge, — 

1. From religious customs: for as all the more antient people were accustomed 
to worship their own gods, agreeably to their own peculiar rites, so the Jews after 
their manner worshipped the only true God. 

2. Civil customs also imparted some degree of peculiarity to religion. For while 
one nation was separated from intercourse with others by its own customs, many 
things were spoken of God, as a national deity, more peculiarly appropriated to 
that nation: but, if that separation be removed, Jehovah is described as the com- 
mon parent of all mankind. 

5. Lastly, in the domestic or private institutes contained in the Mosaic law, there 
are many things derived from the manners and customs of their forefathers ; this 
fact has been shown by the late Professor Michaelis, in his elaborate “ Commen- 
taries on the Law of Moses.” In like manner the apostles accommodated them- 
selves to the peculiar customs that obtained in different countries in their own age. 
How differently do they express themselves towards Jews and Heathens! Not 
only do they attend to religious, civil, and domestic or private manners and cus~ 
toms, but, in proportion as these underwent gradual changes, they explain many 
things more copiously, as well as more clearly, rejecting the veil of types, and de- 
spising those ceremonies in which the Jewish nation formerly delighted. An atten- 
tive consideration of these circumstances will contribute to clear up many apparent 
contradictions, as well as to solve very many of the objections brought by infidels 
against the Sacred Writings. Let times and seasons be accurately distinguished, and 
perfect harmony will be found to subsist in the different books of Scripture. 


SECTION V. 


SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS TO MORALITY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING it is generally admitted that the Holy 
Scriptures breathe a spirit of the purest and most diffusively bene- 
volent morality ; yet there are some passages which have been re- 
presented as giving countenance to immorality and cruelty. But 
these, when duly examined, will be found perfectly in unison with 
the purest principles of morality. . The wide difference which sub- 
sists between antient and modern manners, 2/ fairly considered, would 
alone be a sufficient reply to the indecencies, which are asserted to 
exist in the Bible. 

Further, the characters and conduct of men, whom we find in all 
other respects commended in the Scriptures, are in some respects 
faulty ; but these are, in such instances, by no means proposed for 
cur imitation, and, consequently, give no sanction whatever to im- 
morality : for several of these faults are either expressly condemned, 
or are briefly related or mentioned as matter of fact, without any 

LL 4 
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intimation that they are either to be commended or imitated. The 
sacred writers, however, are only answerable for facts, not for the 
morality of actions. It is true that the Jewish history is stained with 
blood and cruelty; but so is the history of all other nations, (whose 
chroniclers, annalists, or other historians are not censured for their 
bare narration of the crimes of the individuals or nations,) and with- 
out the additional circumstance of being relieved by such histories 
of true piety and virtue as abound in the Scriptures. But it is worthy 
of remark, that the moral character of the Jewish nation was by no 
means so uniformly bad as the modern antagonists of divine revelation 
pretend. In some ages, their morals were much purer, and their 
piety more fervent, than at others. Such was the generation which 
first entered Canaan with Joshua, and such also the generations that 
lived during the reigns of their most pious monarchs. It is, more- 
over, to be considered, that the mee narration of any action, such 
as we find in the Old and New Testaments, implies neither the ap- 
probation nor the censure of it, but only declares that such a thing 
was done, and in such a manner; and the not concealing of these 
shows the simplicity and impartiality of the sacred writers, who spare 
no person whomsoever, not even when they themselves are con- 
cerned, — though the thing related should redound to their disgrace ; 
—as in the case of Noah’s drunkenness (Gen. ix. 21.), Jacob’s de- 
ceiving of Isaac (Gen. xxvii.') Peter’s denial of Christ (Matt. xxvi. 
69—75. and the parallel passages of the other evangelists): Paul’s 
dispute with Peter (Gal. ii. 11—1i4.) ; and Paul’s excuse of himself. 
(Acts xxiil. 5.) 


The following are the principal passages which the recent advocates of 


1 From this circumstance God has been represented by infidels, as distinguishing his 
favourite Jacob, by a system of fraud and lies : but the following considerations, by the late 
Bishop Horne, may assist us to form a right judgment of this matter. 

“1st. The proposition of deceiving Isaac originated not with Jacob, but with Rebecca. 
Jacob remonstrated against it, as likely to bring a curse upon him, rather than a blessing ; 
nor would consent to perform his part, till she engaged to take all the blame on herself — 

On me be thy curse, my son; only obey my voice.’ 

2dly. From this speech, and from the earnestness and solicitude discovered by Rebecca, 
it may not unfairly be presumed, that she had some special reason for what she did; that 
Isaac was about to take a wrong step in a concern of great moment, which ought to be 
prevented, and could be prevented by no other means. 

Sdly. The rectitude of Rebecca’s judgment seems evidently to have been recognised 
and allowed by Isaac, at the conclusion of the matter. For though he had blessed Jacob, 
intending to bless Esau, yet, as if recollecting himself, he confirmed and ratified that 
blessing in the strongest terms: “ Yea, and he shall be blessed.’ Still farther — at send~ 
ing him away, he again repeated the benediction, in the most solemn and affecting manner ; 
‘God give thee the blessing of Abraham!’ It is hard to assign any other reason, why, 
if so disposed, upon discovering the fraud, he might not have reversed the proceeding. 
Nay, by the kind meeting of the brothers afterwards, one should be inclined to suppose, 
that Esau himself acquiesced at length in the propriety of what had been done. 

4thly. If such were the case, Isaac was only deceived into what was right, and what 
himself acknowledged to be so in the conclusion. The deception was like those often 
practised by physicians for the benefit of their patients ; and casuists must decide upon it 
in the same manner. ‘The offence of Jacob is certainly alleviated, if not entirely taken 
off, by the circumstance of Rebecca pledging herself to bear the blame; as the conduct 
of Rebecca seems justified by that of Isaac ratifying and confirming to Jacob the blessing 
originally intended for Esau. Upon the whole, if there were any offence, it was one that 
might be forgiven ; and if God, notwithstanding, continued to bless Jacob, he did forgive 
it, and had reasons for so doing.’’ Bp. Horne’s Works, vol. vi. pp. 477, 478. 
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infidelity have charged with being contradictions to morality ; with how 
little pretext, the reader will be enabled to judge, by the candid examin- 
ation and consideration of the remainder of this section. 

1. God’s command to Abraham, to sacrifice Isaac, (Gen. xxil.) has been 
represented as a command to commit murder in its most horrid form, and, 
consequently, as inconsistent with the holiness of God to give. 


But this command may be satisfactorily vindicated, either by regarding it as a 
symbolical action 1, or (without this consideration) by resolving it into the divine 
sovereignty over the lives of his creatures. For, the Supreme Lord and Giver of Life 
has a right to take it away, and to command it to be taken away, whenever and in 
whatsoever manner he pleases. To offer a human victim to him, without his express 
warrant, would be to commit murder; but to do so by his command, would be an act 
of obedience. As the Almighty has a right to command, so his perfections lead us 
to infer, that he will command nothing but what is worthy of himself. The design 
of God, however, was to prove Abraham, in order that his faith, love, and obedience 
might be manifest, and Nor, in fact, that he should offer up Isaac. 


2. Jacob's vow (Gen. xxvili. 20-—22.) is asserted to be quite conditional, 
and as implying that if his God would clothe and feed him, he would serve him. 


This representation is not more unjust, than the manner in which it is stated is 
indecent. In order that this matter may be regarded in its proper light, it must be 
considered, that, immediately before the account which is given us of Jacob’s vow, 
we are informed of a vision which he had when setting out on his journey to Padan- 
Aram, when God renewed to him the promises made to Abraham concerning the 
giving of the land of Canaan to his posterity, and that in his seed all nations of the 
earth should be blessed: at the same time assuring him, that he would be with him in 
all places whither he should go, and would bring him again into that land. (12—15.) 
In consequence of this vision Jacob made his vow the next morning; the design of 
which was, to express the sense he had of the divine goodness, and his confidence in 
God’s gracious protection ; and to declare his solemn resolution that if God would 
be with him and keep him in his way, and would give him dread to eat and raiment 
to put on, (which shows the moderation of his desires,) so that he should come again 
to his father’s house in peace, he would after his return make an open and public 
acknowledgment of his gratitude and devotion to the Lord as his God; would set 
apart that place, where God had appeared to him, to his worship ; and would devote 
to His service the tenth of all the substance which God should give him. Now such 
a conduct as this, instead of being impiously interested and craving (as some op- 
posers of revelation have asserted), will appear to every one who judges candidly 
and impartially a great argument of the simplicity and goodness of Jacob’s heart, 
and of a pious and well disposed mind: though undoubtedly it appears absurd to 
those who affirm — what however they cannot prove — that the Almighty does not 
concern himself with individuals of the human race. 


3. The objection, that God’s commanding of the Israelites (Exod. iii. 22. 
xii. 35.) to borrow from the Egyptians what they never intended to restore, 
is not only an act of injustice, but favours theft, is obviated by rendering 
the Hebrew verb ΟΝ Ὁ) (sHAaL), asked or demanded, agreeably to its 
proper and literal meaning 2, which is given to it in all the antient versions, 
as well as in every modern translation, owr own excepted. 

4. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart (Exod. iv. 21. ix. 16.) has been a 

Sruitful source of malignant cavil with the adversaries of the Bible ; some 
of whom have not hesitated to affirm that this single chapter is sufficient to 
destroy the authenticity of the entire Scriptures, while others, more de- 
cently and speciously, assert that a just God could not punish the Egyptian 
monarch for a hardness of heart of which he himself was evidently the cause. 


This is the objection in all its force. Let us now see how little foundation 
there is for it. 


1 This is Bp. Warburton’s mode of solving the difficulty. 
2 It is the very word used in Psal. 11, 8. Ὁ Ὁ (saat). Ask of me, and Iwill give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 
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“ When we meet with an assertion apparently contrary to all the truth and equity 
in the world, it is but common justice to any writer, human or divine, to suppose, 
that we mistake his meaning, and that the expression employed to convey it is 
capable of an interpretation different from that which may at first present itself. 
We cannot, for a moment, imagine, that God secretly influences a man’s will, or 
suggests any wicked stubborn resolution to his mind, and then punishes him for it. 
We are, therefore, to consider, by what other means, not incompatible with his na- 
ture and attributes, he may be said, in a certain sense, and without impropriety, to 
harden aman’s heart. There are many ways by which we may conceive this effect to 
be wrought, without running into the absurdity and impiety above mentioned. The 
heart may be hardened by those very respites, miracles, and mercies, intended to 
soften it; for if they do not soften it they will harden it. — God is sometimes said 
to dothat which he permits to be done by others, in the way of judgment and pu- 
nishment : as when his people rejected his own righteous laws, he is said to have 
‘ given them’ the idolatrous ones of their heathen neighbours, ‘ statutes that were 
not good.’ — The heart may be hardened by his withdrawing that grace it has long 
resisted ; men may be given up to a reprobate mind; as they would not see when 
they possessed the faculty of sight, the use of that faculty may be taken from them, 
and they may be abandoned to blindness. But all this is judicial, and supposes pre- 
vious voluntary wickedness, which it is designed to punish.” ! 

Further, no person who candidly peruses the history of the transactions with 
Pharaoh, can deny that what the Almighty did to Pharaoh and the Egyptians had a 
tendency to soften rather than to harden his heart; especially as it was not until 
after he had seen the miracles, and after the plagues had ceased, that he hardened 
himself and would not suffer the Israelites to depart. The threatened plagues were 
suspended on a condition with which he refused to comply, and then only were they 
inflicted. It is, moreover, well known that Hebrew verbs in the Hiphil conjugation 
signify to permit or to suffer to be done, as well as to cause to be done : hence nothing 
more is meant, than to leave a man to the bent and tendency of his own disposition. 
Thus Pharaoh was left, and he is said to have made his own heart stubborn against 
God. He sinned yet more and hardened uts heart. The proper rendering, therefore, 
of Exod. iv. 21. is — I will permit his heart to be so hardened that he will not let the 
people go. Soin Exod.ix. 12. it ought to be translated, Yet the Lorp suffered the 
heart of Pharaoh to be so hardened that he hearkened not to them. Anda more literal 
rendering of Exod, ix.15, 16. would remove the discrepancy which seems at present 
to exist in our common version, which runs thus: — for now I will stretch out my 
hand and smite thee with pestilence; and thou shalt be cut off from the earth. And in 
very deed for this cause have I raised thee up, for to show in thee my power; and 
that my name may be declared throughout all the earth. nthe original Hebrew, the 
verbs are in the past tense and not in the future, as our authorised version impro- 
perly expresses them, by which means an apparent contradiction is produced : for 
neither Pharaoh nor his people were smitten with pestilence, nor was he by any 
kind of mortality cut off from the earth. ‘The first-born, it is true, were slain 
by a destroying angel, and Pharaoh himself was drowned in the Red Sea: but there 
is no reference whatever to these judgments in the two verses in question. If the 
words be translated as they ought, in the subjunctive mood, or in the past instead 
of the future, this seeming contradiction to facts, as well as all ambiguity, will be 
avoided: For if now I wap stretcuED our ΠΟ (snatacuTi had sent forth) my 
hand, and had smitten thee and thy people with the pestilence, thou sHouLpDEsT 
HAVE BEEN cut off from the earth. But truly on this very account have { caused thee 
to sunsist, that I might cause thee to see my power: and that my NAME might be de- 
clared throughout all the earth, or in all ths land. 3 


1 Bp. Horne’s Letters on Infidelity, Lett. xiv. (Works, vol. vi. p. 481.) 

2 Ainsworth, Houbigant, Dathe, Schott and Winzer on Exod. ix. 15, 16. It is worthy 
of remark that the Septuagint Greek version of the Pentateuch (which confessedly is the 
best exeeuted part of all that version), renders these two verses subjunctively, and is fol- 
lowed in this respect by Dr. Boothroyd, who thus translates them : — Yea now courp I 
stretch out my hand and smite thee and thy people with pestilence: so that thou sHouLDEST 
be cut off from the earth. And in very deed for this purpose have I preserved thee, (Sept. 
evekev TouTou διετηρηϑη5, On this account thou hast been preserved,) that I may show to thee 
my power, and that my name May be declared through all the earth. The case of Pharaoh 
is fully considered by Mr. Twopenny in his ‘ Dissertations on some Parts of the Old and 
New Testaments,”’ &c. Diss. iv. pp. 38—54,; and iu Dr. Grayes’s Discourses on Cal- 
vinistic Predestination, pp. 295—304, 
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Thus God gave this impious king to know that it was in consequence of his 
especial providence, that both he and his people had not been already destroyed by 
means of the past plagues; but that God had preserved him for this very purpose, 
that he might have a further opportunity of showing Pharaoh His power in the 
remaining plagues, and of manifesting that He, Jehovah, was the only true God, for 
the full conviction of the Hebrews and Egyptians. ! 

Lastly, our authorised translation of Exod. vii. 15. (and he [that is, God] hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart) is incorrect. It ought to have been, aND THE HEART ΟΡ PHARAOH 
WAS HARDENED, as the original is rendered by all the antient versions, without ex- 
ception, and by the most judicious modern translations. The same phrase is cor- 
rectly translated in our authorised version, in Exod. vii. 22. viii. 19. and ix. 7. 


The objections, therefore, which the opponents of the Bible have raised 
against it from the passages we have been considering, are thus proved to 
be utterly destitute of foundation. 


5. Again, visiting the sins of the fathers upon their children (Exod.xx. 5.) 
has been charged as injustice. 


But this objection disappears, the moment we are convinced that the reward and 
punishment here intended, are confined to the outward circumstances of prosperity 
and distress in the present life ; because if (as was the case) such a sanction were ne- 
cessary in the particular system by which God thought fit to govern the Jewish 
people, it is evident, that any inequality as to individuals, would be certainly and 
easily remedied in a future life (as in the particular instances recorded in Numb. 
xvi. 27—35. and Josh. vii. 24, 25.); so that each should receive his final reward 
exactly according to his true appearance in the sight of God, and “ thus the Judge 
of all the earth do right.” Itis only when children copy and improve on the crimes 
of their wicked parents, that they draw down upon their heads redoubled ven- 
geance : so that the innocent ever suffer for the guilty, except in such temporal 
calamities as necessarily result from their parents’ crimes. As, when the profligacy 
of one generation involves the next in poverty, or the like. On the contrary, so 
benevolent is the God of Israel, that the eminent piety of one man is sometimes 
rewarded with blessings on thousands of his descendants. This was the case with 
Abraham and his descendants. Yet this is the God whom deists represent as cruel 
and vindictive. 


6. The extirpation of the Canaanites by the Jews, according to the 
divine command, is urged as an act of the greatest cruelty and injustice ; 
but this objection falls to the ground when it is considered — 


First, That the Canaanites were unquestionably a most depraved and idolatrous 
race; and to have suffered them to remain and coalesce with the Israelites, would 
have been to sanction idolatry by encouraging their union with idolatrous nations, 
It must be admitted that God has a right to punish wicked nations by the infliction 
of judgments, such as pestilence, or famine, or by employing the sword of enemies; 
because we see that he actually does so in the course of his Providence; and we 
cannot see what essential difference there is between this and his giving a command 
to the Israelites to destroy the wicked Canaanites ; for it is a notorious fact, that 
these latter were an abominably wicked people. “ It is needless to enter into any 
proof of the depraved state of their morals; they werea wicked people in the time 
of Abraham ; and even then were devoted to destruction by God; but their iniquity 
was not then full,” thatis, they were not yet arrived to such a height of profligacy 
and impiety as required their destruction. In the time of Moses, they were idol- 
aters; sacrificers of their own crying and smiling infants ; devourers of human flesh ; 
addicted to unnatural lusts ; immersed in the filthiness of all manner of vice. Now, 
it will be impossible to prove, that it wasa proceeding contrary to God’s moral jus- 
tice to exterminate so wicked a people. He made the Israelites the executors of 
his vengeance : and, in doing this, he gave such an evident and terrible proof of his 
abomination of vice, as could not fail to strike the surrounding nations with asto- 
nishment and terror, and to impress on the minds of the Israelites what they were 


1 Dr. A. Clarke on Exod. ix. 15. 
2 Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. pp. 172—185. See also Michaelis’s 


Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, yol.i. pp, 45 -- 47. Age of Infidelity, in answer 
to the Age of Reason, p. 52. 
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to expect, if they followed the example of the nations whom he commanded them 
to cut off. “ Ye shall not commit any of these abominations, that the land spue not you 
out also, as it spued out the nations which were before you.’ (Lev. xviii. 28.) How 
strong and descriptive this language! the vices of the inhabitants were so abo- 
minable, that the very land was sick of them, and forced to vomit them forth, as 
the stomach disgorges a deadly poison.” ! 

Srconpty, After the time of God’s forbearance was expired, they had still the 
alternative, either to flee elsewhere, as, in fact, many of them did, or to surrender 
themselves, renounce their idolatries, and serve the God of Israel: in which case 
it appears that there was mercy for them. Compare Deut. xx. 10—17. That the 
utter destruction here mentioned was to take place only in cases of obstinacy and 
resistance, may be inferred both from the reason of the denunciation, and also from 
the several facts attending its execution. 

(1.) The reason why they were to be cut off, is stated (Deut. xx. 18.) to be that 
they teach you not to do after all their abominations ; which reason would not hold 
good in case of their repentance and turning from their idols to worship the God 
of Israel. 

(2.) The facts, from which we argue, are the following. After the conquest of 
the country, we are told (Josh. xi. 19, 20.) that There was not a city that made 
peace with the children of Israel, save the Hivites the inhabitants of Gibeon ; all other 
they took in battle. For it was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they should 
meet Israel in battle, that he (i. e. Israel) might destroy them utterly, and that they 
might have no favour, but that he (Israel or the Israelites) might destroy them. 2 
Now this passage certainly implics that the Canaanites might have had peace, if 
they had thought proper to accept the proposed terms. They rejected the first 
offers of peace, and were punished by Jehovah refusing them any further oppor- 
tunities. The case of the Gibeonites seems so confirm this3 in as much as it is 
difficult to conceive that the oath and covenant, made to them under the circum- 
stances of deception, should have been so valid and sacred, if the order for their 
extinction admitted of no limitation. The preservation of Rahab also (Josh. ii. 12 
—14. vi. 22, 25.), and a family of Bethel (Judg. 1. 25.), with some other instances, 
(1 Kings ix. 20, 21, &c.) ‘incline strongly to this exposition ; nor does it want the 
sanction of very respectable names among the critics and commentators, Jewish 
and Christian. 4 

In the ruirp rLace, The destruction is not to be attributed to Israel wholly, even 
as instruments. The Lord himself, partly by storms and tempests, partly by noxious 
insects, and partly by injecting terror into the minds of the inhabitants, perhaps 
expelled and destroyed more than the Israelites themselves; the wonderful, and 
we may add the miraculous power of God, co-operating with them. (Compare 
Exod, xxiii. 27, 28. Josh. x. 11, &c.) “Doubtless God might have destroyed these 
nations by earthquake, fire, storm, or plague, and no man surely would have dis- 
puted his justice or authority ? Then why should men dispute his equity in destroy- 
ing them by the sword of war? Or, if we admit for a moment the existence of 
invisible spirits, he might have sent an angel to destroy them, and would it be un- 


1 Bp. Watson’s Apology for the Bible, in reply to the Age of Reason, Letter I. p. 9. 
(London edit. 1820, 12mo.) The late Dr. Paley has some admirable observations on 
the same topic, in his Sermons on several subjects, Serm. xxix. pp. 429—443. And Dr. 
Graves has treated it at great length, and with his wonted accuracy. Lect. on Pentateuch, 
vol. ii. pp. 4—64. 

2 The twentieth verse may, more literally, be rendered: — For it was of Jehovah (or the 
will of Jehovah) that they should be so courageous as to meet Israel in battle : that they 
might utterly destroy them ; that they might show to them no favour, but destroy them as Je- 
hovah commanded Moses. 

5 It may be objected, if the Israelites were to proclaim peace, whence the need of such 
policy in the Gibeonites ? The answer is easy: though they were to spare their lives, they 
were not to enter into any treaty of alliance with them. Here was their object, — to 
preserve their liberties and their city, which was not permitted ; hence they were made 
slaves, i. e. domestics to attend the menial offices of the tabernacle. 

4 Maimonides, Samson Micosi, Moses de Kotzri, and Ben Nachman, among the Jews ; 
among the Chritians, Junius, Cunzus, Grotius, Placette, Selden and Le Clere. See 
Findlay’s Vindication of the Sacred Books against Voltaire, pp. 131—136., and Two- 
penny’s Dissertations, pp. 103—113. 
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worthy of an angel to be the minister of his displeasure? Why, then, are Joshua 
and the Israelites to be abused on the same ground ? 

Lastty, The Almighty has, in fact, executed judgments on mankind far more 
severe than this. Though the inhabitants of Canaan are reckoned seven or eight 
nations, their whole country was much less than England, and what is this to the 
drowning of the world? a fact, attested by all antient histories, divine and human, 
and confirmed by innumerable monuments. 

These considerations will sufficiently justify Joshua and the other Hebrew wor- 
thies, who engaged in this war in obedience to the divine command: and unless 
we admit them in a great degree, we know not how any war at all can be justified, 
however necessary. If many of the people engaged in it from baser motives, we are 
not required to answer for their conduct. There will always be bad characters in 
an army, and we do not reckon the Jews to be a nation of pure saints.'' But the 
fact is, that it nowhere appears (nor can it be proved), that the Israelites in general 
contracted ferocious habits by this exterminating war. Few nations, if any, ever 
engaged less frequently, or in fewer offensive wars than Israel ; and their agricultural 
habits, together with other circumstances, operated against such wars of ambition 
and conquest. If any individuals, or even the nation in some instances, did gratify 
a ferocious spirit, they proportionately violated their own laws, which enjoined love 
to neighbours, strangers, and enemies. The most remote shadow of proof cannot 
be adduced that Moses carried on war, under the pretext of religion. He made 
no proselytes by the sword; and neither he nor any other person mentioned with 
approbation in Scripture, made war on any nation beyond the borders of the pro- 
mised land because they were idolaters. 


7. The severity of Moses in ordering the extermination of the Midian- 
ites, (Numb. xxxi.) can only be justified by the command. This the history 
asserts ; but that assertion (it has been insisted) 2s contradicted by the na- 
ture of the case, because it is abhorrent from the Deity to require the 
destruction of his creatures, and more especially to require them to destroy 
one another. 


This is the objection in all its strength; only in this instance there is supposed 
to be equal cruelty in sparing as in destroying, because, while all the males were 
destroyed (children as well as adults), the female children and virgins were all to 
be spared, as it has been said, for prostitution. For the latter assertion, however, 
there is no foundation either in fact or in probability. It only proves that the 
objectors find it necessary to ewaggerate, in order to produce the desired effect 
upon their readers; for the books of Moses no where allow the Israelites to de- 
bauch their female slaves. His law prohibited an Israelite even from marrying a 
captive, without delays and previous formalities; and if he afterwards divorced 
her, he was bound to set her at liberty “ because he had humbled her.” (Deut. 
xxi. 10—14.) They were, then, simply allowed to retain these captives as slaves, 
educating them in their families, and employing them as domestics. The destruc- 
tion of the other Midianitish women, who were either married or debauched, is 
accounted for, by recollecting that they had enticed the Israelites to sin. It isa 
fact too well known to require additional proof in this place, that in the early 
heathen nations, numbers of lewd women were consecrated to fornication and 
idolatry, vestiges of which are still to be found among the dancing girls of Egypt 
and of India. Such, probably, were many of these women, and such, therefore, was 
their punishment. As to the males, they were appointed to destruction, that the 
nation might be extirpated, which was impossible while any of the male issue were 
preserved. 


8. It is asserted that some of the Levitical laws have a manifest tendency 
to corrupt and defile the imagination ; and the regulations in Deut. xxii. 
13—21. have been particularly urged as an instance of this sort. 

With regard to these regulations, and others of a similar kind, we may remark 
that what they require might be needful in the then situation of the Israelites, and 


yet it is not necessary that we should now curiously or impertinently scrutinise 
them. The people of Israel were naturally disposed to be jealous of their wives, 


! Age of Infidelity, pp. 26—31. 
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and to defame them without any just cause, that they might have an excuse for 
putting them away, which would tend to produce many public mischiefs and dis- 
orders. In this case, therefore, it was a wise and merciful institution, to provide a 
remedy by such sort of injunctions, by which the innocent might be vindicated. 
Such signs of trial might never fail in that climate, though they might in some others. 
So far indeed was it from being unworthy of God to leave such things upon record, 
that it may heighten our admiration both of his great wisdom and benignity in his 
management of that people, who were so extremely perverse, and so addicted to 
the extremes of lust and jealousy. If, therefore, the perusal of the passage in 
question excite improper thoughts in any one, the fault is in them, and not in the 
Scripture. Scarcely any thing can be mentioned, of which a bad use may not be 
made: things, the most sacred and divine may in this respect be strangely abused. 
Nor is it a better argument that the Scriptures were not written by inspiration 
of God, that there are some parts and passages of it, which may be abused by per- 
sons who are lasciviously disposed, than it is that the sun was not created by the 
Almighty, because its light may be used by wicked men as an auxiliary in perpetra- 
ting the crimes which they have meditated. 


9. The Mosaic law (Deut. xiii.) which punished idolatry with death, has 
been represented as cruel and unjust, and giving countenance to persecution 
for religious opinions. 

But it is manifest to any one, who will peruse the chapter in question with at- 
tention, that this law commanded only such Israelites to be put to death, as 
apostatised to idolatry and still continued members of their own community. And 
as their government was a theocracy, (in other words, God was the temporal king 
of Israel, and their kings were only his viceroys,) idolatry was, strictly, the political 
crime of high treason, which in every state is justly punishable with death. It is 
further to be observed, that the Israelites were never commissioned to make war 
upon their neighbours, or exercise any violence towards any of them, in order to 
compel them to worship the God of Israel, nor to force them to it even after they 
were conquered (Deut. xx.10.); nor were they empowered thus forcibly to at- 
tempt to recover any native Israelite, who should revolt to idolatry, and go to settle 
in a heathen country. 


10. The law in Deut. xxi. 18—21. has been stigmatised as being both 
inhuman and brutal, but with as little justice as any other part of the 
Mosaic institutes. 


The passage in question is as follows: — Jf a man have a stubborn and rebellious 
son, which will not obey the voice of his father, nor the voice of his mother, and that 
when they have chastened him, will not hearken unto them; then shall his father and 
his mother lay hold on him, and bring him out unto the elders of his city and unto the 
gate of his place: and they shall say unto the elders of his city, This our son is stub- 
born and rebellious; he will not obey our voice; he is a glutton and a drunkard. 
And all the men of the city shall stone him with stones, that he die. On this clause, we 
are to take notice, in the first place, of the character of the culprit, it is a son, — 
not a daughter ; — ἃ stubborn and rebellious son, a glutton and a drunkard ; —in a 
word, a most profligate and abandoned character. Secondly, his parents must re- 
prove and correct him, repeatedly, and until there is xo hope of amendment. 
Thirdly, the parents were the only allowed prosecutors ; and it was required that 
they should doth concur in bringing him to the magistrate, the power of life and 
death not being intrusted to the parents, as it afterwards was among the Greeks 
and Romans. Lastly, the magistrates were to investigate the case, which must be 
fully proved, so as to induce them to condemn the criminal, and order him to be 
put to death. Natural affection would almost always prevent the prosecution : 
the required proof would secure all, but the most atrociously criminal, from the 
hasty rage, or the deliberate malice of those few parents, who were capable of such 
desperate wickedness, as combining to murder their own children. We do not 
read of any instance, in the whole Jewish history, of this law having been carried 
into execution. If however, such an extraordinary event at any time occurred, it 
could not fail to excite general notice, and to produce a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on the minds of both parents and children. So that the solemn execution of 
one incorrigible criminal would be a most salutary warning to tens of thousands. 
The very existence of such a law would confirm greatly the authority of parents, 
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and give energy to their admonitions; as well as fortify the minds of young per- 
sons against various temptations, and so prevent crimes. And it would constantly 
excite all parents, who attended to the law of Moses, to restrain, correct, and watch 
over their children, when young; to give them good instruction, set them a good 
example, and pray for them without ceasing; and to keep them as much as pos- 
sible out of bad company, and from contracting bad habits. 

This law, therefore, so harmless and beneficial in its operations, yet so contrary 


to human policy, ‘proves, instead of invalidating, the divine original of that code, 
in which alone it is found. " 


11. From the conduct of Ehud (Judges iil. 15—26.), of Jael (iv. 17— 
20.), and from David's advice to Solomon concerning Joab and Shimei 


(1 Kings 11. δ, 6. 8.), 7 has been asserted that the Scriptures inculcate 
assassination. 


Nothing can be more false than this assertion. For, in the first place, the cases 
of Ehud and Jael are simply recorded as matters of fact, without any comment or 
observation whatever ; and, therefore, they neither can nor ought to be represented 
as encouraging assassination.2 The advice of David to Solomon, when on his 
death-bed, demands a more distinct consideration. 

And, in the first place, with regard to Joab, we remark that no attentive reader 
of the history of David, after his accession to the throne of Israel, can help ob- 
serving how often it is noticed that the sons of Zeruiah were too strong for David; 
in other words, that they had too much power with the army for him to venture 
to punish their atrocious deeds; reasons of state deferred the punishment, and 
when those reasons were removed, it was proper to punish a deliberate murderer 
according to am express law. David also knew that a man like Joab, who could 
brook no superior, might endanger the peace of the kingdom. He was now 
engaged to support Adonijah, and so far in actual rebellion. But it is to be ob- 
served that the Hebrew monarch does not advise Solomon to put Joab absolutely 
and unconditionally to death: he charges him to do according to his wisdom, and the 
sum of his advice is in effect this :— “ Though you have now pardoned Joab through 
policy, as I was myself compelled to do by the exigency of the times, and the pre- 
dominant influence of the sons of Zeruiah; yet, should he offend again, act ac- 
cording to discretion, and then punish him, as a hoary-headed and confirmed traitor, 
with death.” 

Secondly, with respect to Shimei, David had fulfilled his promise. He had 
only engaged that he would not put him to death on the day when Abishai had 
requested permission to do it (compare 2 Sam. xix. 23. with 1 Kings ii.8.): and he 
left it to Solomon to treat him as he thought just, in reference to his future con- 
duct. David knew that he was Shimei still, and would so act as to bring on 
himself due punishment. Solomon accordingly sent for Shimei, and commanded 
him to reside in Jerusalem, and not to depart thence, under pain of death on the 
day when he should pass over the brook Kishon, a condition to which Shimei 
thankfully acceded. (1 Kings ii. 37,38.) Three years afterwards, the latter trans- 
gressed this convention, and went to Gath (verse 40.), a suspicious quarter, in con- 
sequence of which Solomon, after charging him with the violation of his oath, 
commanded him to be put to death. (41—46.) 3 


12. Again, zt has been asserted by some, that the law of Moses (Levit. 
XXvil. 28.), concerning devoted things to be put to death, authorised human 
sacrifices: and Jephthah’s sacrificing his daughter (Judg. xi. 34, &c.), Sa- 
muel’s hewing Agag in pieces before the Lord (1 Sam. xv. 33.), and David's 
delivering seven of Saul’s posterity to the Gibeonites to be put to death by 


them (2Sam. xxi. 2, &c.), have been represented as instances of human 
sacrifices according to that law. 


' Age of Infidelity, p. 24. Scott’s Reply to Paine’s Age of Reason, p. 18. London, 
1820. 12mo. 


2 The cases of Ehud and of Jael are fully considered in Twopenny’s Dissertations, 
pp. 133—140. 

3 See Dr. Chandler’s Life of David, vol. ii. pp. 444—481., where that monarch’s 
conduct to Joab and Shimei is fully vindicated. 
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But as there are express prohibitions of sacrificing their children in Deut. xii. 50, 
31. Psal. evi. 57, 58. Jer. vii. 31. and Ezek. xvi. 20, 21.5 80 there not only is no 
direction to sacrifice any other human creature, nor are there any rites appointed 
for such sacrifice, but also it would have rendered the priest unclean, by touching 
a dead body; and the sacrifice of a man is expressly declared to be abominable in 
Isa. Ixvi: 3. As no devoted thing could be sacrificed at all, the law in question 
cannot possibly relate to sacrifice, and is capable of a very different meaning. For, 
although Josephus, and many commentators after him, are of opinion that J ephthah 
did really immolate his daughter, the probability is that she was not sacrificed. 
And this will appear from the rendering of the conversive particle ) (vaw), which 
the preceding considerations require to be taken disjunctively, and translated or 
instead of ἀνῇ, \both in Levit. xxvii. 28.' and also in Judges xi. 50, 51. 3 What 
farther confirms this rendering, and consequently reconciles these two passages, is, 
that Jephthah’s rashness had time to cool, as his daughter went two months to 
pewail her virginity, that is, her consecration to God, which obliged her to remain 
single, without posterity. It is further said, that she went to bewail her virginity, 
not her sacrifice. Besides, the Israelitish women went four times in every year to 
mourn or talk wrrn (not for) the daughter of Jephthah, to lament her seclusion 
from the world, and the hardship of her situation as cut off from every domestic 
enjoyment. Now, if in the course of two months no person could have suggested 
to Jephthah a ransom for his daughter, yet surely she must have been alive, though 
dead to him and his family (as his only child), and to the world by her seclusion, if 
the Israelitish women went to condole with her. It is further worthy of remark, 
that it is not afterwards said, that he actually sacrificed her, but that “he did with 
her according to his vow.” The sacred historian subjoins, she knew no man : if she 
were sacrificed, this remark is frivolous; but if she were devoted to perpetual 
virginity, this idea coincides with the visits of the Israelitish women. On the whole, 


we may safely conclude, that Jephthah’s daughter was not sacrificed, but consecrated 


to a state of celibacy. 3 
With respect to the two other cases above mentioned, viz. the hewing of Agag 


in pieces before the Lord, and the delivery of seven of Saul’s posterity to the 
Gibeonites, they have no reference whatever to sacrifices. Agag, in particular, was 
put to death as a criminal, and not as a sacrifice. + 


13. In 1 Sam. xiii. 14. David is called the man after God’s own heart. 
And this phrase, as applied to him, has been a fertile source of sarcasm 
and reproach to many infidel writers, as if the Scriptures sanctioned 


adultery and murder. 
But do they authorise those crimes Ὁ By no means. They are there reprehended, 


and the severest denunciations are pronounced against those who perpetrate them. 
In what sense then was he a man after God’s own heart? Answer. — In his strict 
attention to the law and worship of God; in his recognising, throughout his whole 
conduct, that Jehovah was king in Israel, and that he himself was only his yice- 
gerent; in never attempting to alter any of those laws, or in the least degree to 
change the Israelitish constitution. In all his pudlic official conduct he acted ac- 
cording to the Divine Mind, and fulfilled the will of his Maker. But the phrase 


e so rendered, has been proved by Dr. Hales. It will then 


1 That this passage should hb 
run thus: — Notwithstanding, no devoted thing, which a man shall devote unto THE Lorp, 
is own property, shall be sold or 


of all that he hath, [either] of man or of beast, or of land of hi 
redeemed. Every thing devoted ts most holy unto the Lord. New Analysis of Chronology, 


vol. ii. p. $20. See the subject also treated, in an admirable manner in Dr. Randolph’s 
Sermon intitled Jephthah’s Vow considered, in the second volume of his “ View of our 
blessed Saviour’s Ministry,” &c. pp- 166—195. 

2 Which verses are to be translated thus: — “ And Jephthah vowed a vow unto THE Lorp, 
and said, If thou wilt surely give the children of Ammon into my hand, then it shall be that 
whatsoever cometh out of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, shall either be the Lord’s, on I will offer it up [for] a burnt-offering.”” 


New Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 320. 
3 Hales, vol. ii. pp. 320—323. Calmet’s Dictionary, vol. il. pp- 158, &c. 4to. edit. 


Additions to Calmet. Waterland’s Scripture vindicated, on Judg. ix. 13. (Works, 


vol. vi. pp. 133—135. 
4 Hales, vol. ii. pp. 321. Du Voisin, Autorité des Livres.de Moyse, p. 405. 
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itself will, perhaps, be the best explained hy the case of Samuel. Eli was rejected, 
and Samuel chosen in his place, just as David superseded Saul. On this occasion 
God said, I will raise me up a faithful priest, that shall do according to that which 
is in mine heart. (1Sam.ii.55.) And is not he, who acts agreeably to the Divine 
Will, a man after God’s heart? Further, it is worthy of remark, that this expres- 
sion is never used in reference to his private or personal moral conduct. It is used 
wholly in reference to his uniform regard to the promotion of the interests of pure 
religion, notwithstanding all temptations to idolatry and-persecution. ! 


14. The conduct of David towards the Ammonites, in putting them 
under saws and harrows of iron, &c. on the capture of Rabbah, has been 
represented as an instance of diabolical and unparalleled cruelty. (2 Sam. 
xii. 31.) 


The cavils of the objectors, in this as in every other instance, are utterly un- 
founded: for if, instead of deducing their objections from translations, they had 
consulted the original passage, they would have seen that there was no ground 
whatever for their charges. The Hebrew prefix 2 (beth), which is used throughout 
the verse in question, it is well known, signifies ¢o as well as under; and to put the 
people to saws, harrows, axes, and the brick kilns, means no more than to employ 
them as slaves in the most menial and laborious offices, such as sawing, making iron 
harrows, hewing wood, and making bricks. This form of expression is an Angli- 
cism as weli as a Hebraism; and we still say, to put a person ¢o the plough, to the 
anvil, &c. The passage objected to may be thus rendered. He (David) brought 
forth the people that were therein, and put them to saws, and to harvows of iron, (or 
to iron-mines, for the original word means both,) and to axes of iron, and made them 
pass through the brick-kiln. The erroneous interpretation of this verse appears to 
have been taken from 1 Chron. xx. 3. where David is said to have cut them with 
saws and with harrows of iron, and with axes: on which place it is to be observed 
that, instead of yw (vayaseR) he sawed or cut with saws, seven of the manuscripts 
collated by Dr. Kennicott have 0m (vayaseM) he put them. 1 Chron. xx. 3., 
therefore, must be rendered in the same manner as 2 Sam. xii. 51. 


15. It has been asserted from 1 Kings xxii. that Jehovah kept false pro- 
phets as well as true ones. 


The most common attention to the context will show that this assertion is as 
false as it is malignant. For, in the first place, the four hundred prophets men- 
tioned in that chapter (verse 6.) were pretended prophets whom the wicked king 
of Israel had in his pay, and who knew how to suit his humour and to flatter his 
vanity, all agreeing in the same fawning compliances and in the same treacherous 
counsels which pleased for the present, but ultimately proved fatal. They are 
emphatically termed by Micaiah (verse 23.) Ahab’s prophets, notwithstanding they 
professed to be the Lord’s prophets, prophesying in his name. And, secondly, the 
address of Micaiah to the two confederated kings in verses 19—25. is not a real 
representation of any thing done in the heavenly world, as if the Almighty were at 
a loss for expedients or had any hand in the sins of his creatures; but it is a mere 
parable, and only tells in figurative language what was in the womb of providence, 
the events which were shortly to take place, and the permission? on the part of 
God, for these agents to act. Micaiah did not choose to tell the angry and im- 
pious Ahab, that all his prophets were liars; but he represents the whole by this 
parable, and says the same truths in language equally forcible but less offensive. 


16. The Scriptures represent the Almighty as a God of truth and 
faithfulness ; but he is charged by the opposers of divine revelation with 
being guilty of falsehood, by inspiring prophets with false messages, and 
by violating his promises. The grossness of such assertions is sufficiently 
disgusting, but it is the duty of a Christian advocate fully to meet them, 
and to expose all their falsehood. 


1 See the Rev. Wm. Cleaver’s Sermon on the Character of David King of Israel, in four 
Sermons annexed to Bp. Cleaver’s Seven Sermons on Select Subjects, pp. 377—399. and 
especially Dr. Chandler’s Life of David, vol. i. pp. 321—330. 

2 ‘That this is the meaning of 1 Kings xxii. 22, is proved in.the next remark, 
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In the first place, With regard to the charge of inspiring prophets with false-mes- 
sages, (which is founded on 1 Kings xxii. 22, 25. Jer.iv.10. and Ezek. xiv. 9.) we 
remark that it is a known idiom of the Hebrew language, to express things in an 
imperative and active form, which are to be understood only permissively. So 
where the devils besought Curist that he would suffer them to enter into the herd of 
swine, he said unto them, Go; (Matt. vili.51.) he did not command, but permitted 
them. And so in John xiii. 27. where our Saviour says to Judas, What thou dost, 
do quickly, we are not to understand that he commanded him to betray him, though 
that seemed to be expressed in the form. So likewise, here, where an evil spirit 
offered himself to be a lying spirit in the mouth of the prophet, and God says, Go 
forth, and do so: this only signifies a permission, not a command. And so (Jer. 
iv. 10.) where the prophet complains that God had greatly deceived the people, 
saying, they should have peace, when the sword reacheth to the soul ; we are to under- 
stand this no otherwise, but that God permitted the false prophets to deceive them, 
prophesying peace to them, as appears by the history. (Hzek. xiv.9.) J the Lorp 
have deceived that prophet, that is, permitted him to be deceived, and to deceive 
the people, as a just judgment upon them for their infidelity with respect to his 
true prophets. ‘This he threatens at the 5th verse, 7 will take the house of Israel 
in their own heart, because they are all estranged from me through their idols ; be- 
cause they have chosen to themselves false gods, I will suffer them to be deceived 
with false prophets; and that this is the meaning, appears by the threatening added, 
and I will stretch out my hand upon him, and I will destroy him from the midst of my 
people: now God will not punish that of which he is the author. 

That text, (Jer. xx. 7.) Thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived, signifies no more, 
but that he had mistaken the promise of God to him, who when he gave him his 
commission, told him he would be with him, by which he understood that no evil 
should come to him, and now he was become a derision and the people mocked him ; 
and in his passion and weakness, he breaks forth into this expression, Thou hast 
deceived me, and I was deceived ; whereas it was his own mistake of the meaning 
of God’s promise, which was not, that he should not meet with scorn, and opposi- 
tion, and persecution, but that they should not prevail against him, as we may see 
at the latter end of the first chapter. ! 

Secondly, With respect to the assertion that the Almighty violates his promises, 
it has been objected that God did not give the children of Israel all the land which 
he promised to Abraham, as will appear by comparing Gen. xvili. 19, 20. with Josh. 
ΧΙ]. 1, &c. and Judg. 11. 20, 21. In Gen.xv.18. God promised to give Abraham and 
his seed such a land, the bounds of which he describes in Josh. xiii. 1. It is there 
said that there remained very much land yet unconquered, of which they had not 
got possession. And in Judg. ii. 20. it is said, that the people having not performed 
their part of the covenant, God would suspend the further performance of. his pro- 
mise, and would not drive out any more of the nations before them; and it is proba- 
ble, that the Israelites never were possessed of the promised land in the full latitude 
and extent of the promise. 

Answer. — This covenant of God with Abraham was upon consideration of his 
past faith and obedience, though it seems that the full performance of it did likewise 
depend upon the future obedience of his posterity. In pursuance of his covenant, 
notwithstanding all the murmurs and rebellions of that people, God did bring 
them into the promised land, though they provoked him to destroy them many a 
‘time; because he remembered his covenant with Abraham. When they were pos- 
sessed of it, God gave them a title to the rest, and would have assisted them in 
the conquest of it, if they had performed the condition required on their part, that 
is, continued faithful and obedient to him ; but they did not, and thereby discharged 
God from any further performanee of his promise; and God, when he had done 
this, had fully performed the covenant he made with Abraham, so far as concerned 
his part, as appears by the acknowledgment of Joshua, even in a time when a great 
part of the land was unconquered (Josh. xxi. 44.), and of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 56.); 
yea, and had it not been that God had made this covenant, as well upon consicler- 
_ation of Abraham’s faith and obedience, as upon condition of the future obedience 
of his posterity, the rebellions and disobedience of the people in the wilderness had 
released God wholly from the promise, and he would not have been unfaithful if he 
had utterly destroyed that people, and made a full end of them, and they had 


1 Tillotson’s Works, vol. vi. p. 506. .London, 1820. 
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never entered into that land; because a failure of the condition makes the obli- 
gation to cease; and that this condition was implied in the covenant with Abraham 
appears from Deut. vil. 12, 15. xi. 22, 95. and Judg.ii. 20. God gives this reason 
why he suspended the complete performance of his promise: the anger of the Lorp 
was hot against Israel, and he said, Because that this people hath transgressed my co- 
venant which 1 commanded their fathers, and have not hearkened to my voice, I also 
will not henceforth drive out any of the ngtions which Joshua left when he died. 


17. The destruction of forty-two little children, by Elisha, whom they 
had in sportive playfulness called a bald head, (it is said} was an act of 
cruelty and revenge. 


It was no such thing. The original word in 2 Kings ii. 23, 24. pw (NeaRIM), 
which in our version is rendered little children, also means young persons who are 
grown up. Thus Isaac was called sy2 (yaar) a lad, when he was twenty-eight years 
old; Joseph when he was thirty ; and Rehoboam when he was forty years of age. 
The town of Beth-el was one of the principal seats of Ahab’s idolatry; and it is 
probable that these men came out of that city and insulted the prophet, at the in- 
stigation of the priests of Baal, exclaiming — Ascend too, thou bald-head ; ascend 
too, thou bald-head, in allusion to Elijah’s ascension to heaven; of which they had 
heard, but which they did not believe. Elisha, it is said, cursed them ; but he did 
not this from any petulant temper of his own. He cursed them in the name of the 
Lord, that is, he declared in his name and authority the punishment which he would 
inflict upon them. Thus Elisha acted as a minister of the Supreme Governor of 
the world; and by his order and in his name he foretold the punishment which 
was about to be inflicted upon these profligate idolaters. Had this denunciation 
proceeded from the angry resentment of the prophet only, and not from a divine 
impulse, such a signal event as the destruction of these profane young men of 
Beth-el would not have been the immediate consequence of it. 


18. It is objected that many passages of the Old Testament ascribe to 
the Almighty human affections, passions, and actions, even those of the 
worst kind, 

But these objections cease, when such passages are interpreted figuratively, as 
they ought to be, and when all those other passages of the Bible are duly con- 
sidered, which most evidently convey the sublimest ideas of the Divine Majesty. 
The Holy Scriptures, it is true, in condescension to our limited capacities, and to 
the imperfections of human creatures and of human language, represent God as 
having the body, the passions, and the infirmities of a man. Thus, they make men- 
tion of his eyes and ears, his hands and feet, his sleeping and waking ; they ascribe 
to him fierce anger and jealousy, grief and repentance, joy and desire. The simple 
language of the Hebrews might also be another reason for its abounding with such 
expressions. But that no man might be so weak or so perverse as to take those 
expressions according to the letter, and entertain mean and unworthy thoughts of 
his Maker, the same Scriptures often add to those very descriptions something 
which manifestly shows us how they are to be understood, and reminds us that if 
God has a body, the heaven is his throne, and the earth, his footstool; if he has 
hands, they are hands which reach to the ends of the creation; if he has eyes, the 
darkness to them is no darkness; and from them nothing is hidden; and in other 
places we are told that he is perfect ; that he is blessed or happy; that he is un- 
changeable; that he is every where present; that he is a spirit; that no man hath 
seen him or can see him; that he is incomprehensible; and that the most exalted 
notion which we can possibly frame of him, falls infinitely short of the truth. 
One or two examples will illustrate the preceding remarks. 

Thus, when God is said to repent, the expression simply means, that He does 
not execute that which seemed to us to have been his purpose; that he is pleased 
to do otherwise than his threatenings seemed openly to express, on account of 
some tacit condition implied in them. And this does not derogate either from 
the truth, cr sincerity, or constancy, of God in his word. It does not derogate 


! Tillotson’s Works, vol. vi. p. 507. See also Waterland’s Scripture Vindicated, on 
Ezek. xiv. 9. (Works, vol. vi. pp. 257—264.) 
2 Jortin’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 237. 
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from his érwth, because he speaks what he really intends, unless something inter- 
vened to prevent the judgment threatened, upon which he resolved when he 
threatened to take off and stop his judgments. Nor does it derogate from his sin- 
cerity, for he has told us that his threatenings have such conditions implied in them : 
—nor from his constancy and immutability, because God does not change his 
counsel and purpose, but takes off the sentence, which he had passed with reserved 
conditions. 


19. It has also been objected, that the book of Ecclesiastes contains 
some passages which savour of irreligion, and others which savour of 
immorality. 

But the passages, thus excepted against, are either innocent when rightly inter- 
preted ; or else they express, — not the sentiments of Solomon, but the false opi- 
nions of others, whom he personates in order to confute them ;— or, however, not 
his deliberate sentiments, but such hasty and wrong notions, as during the course 
of his inquiry after happiness, arose successively in his mind, and were on mature 
consideration rejected by him, that he might fix at last on the true basis, — the 
conclusion of the whole matter: which is to fear God and keep his commandments : 
for God will bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil. (Eccl. xii. 15, 14.) 


20. It has likewise been objected that the Song of Solomon, and the 
sixteenth and twenty-third chapters of Ezekiel’s prophecy, contain pas- 
sages offensive to common decency. 


But this objection will fall to the ground by interpreting those parts allegori- 
cally, as almost all the commentators, from the earliest times, have unanimously 
done : and, likewise, by considering that the simplicity of the eastern nations made 
these phrases less offensive to them than they appeared to us; as, on the other 
hand, many things which are perfectly correct in our view, would appear far dif- 
ferent in eastern climates. With respect to the Song of Solomon, in particular, it 
is to be remarked, 1. That most of the forms of speech, against which exceptions 
have been made, are mistranslations, and do not exist in the original : — And, 
2. Admitting the correctness of these remarks, it may also be shown, that this book 
abounds with beautiful poetic images. ‘There is, therefore, no just exception to 
supposing it allegorical, provided the allegory be not extravagant and inconsistent. 


21. 10 is asserted, that the imprecations contained in some of the prophetic 
parts of Scripture, and in the book of Psalms (espesially in the fitty-fifth 
and hundred and ninth psalms), breathe a spirit of malice, are highly in- 
consistent with humanity, and highly vicious. 


These, however, are to be considered not as prayers, but as simple predictions ; 
the imperative mood being put for the future tense agreeably to the known idiom 
of the Hebrew language!, and shown to be so put by the future being used in 
other parts of the prediction, as in Psalm xxviii. 4, 5.; and this idiom is more 
natural in prediction than in other kinds of composition, because it is the imme- 
diate result of combining idioms common in the prophetic style. For, as the 
prophets are often commanded to do a thing, when it is only intended that they 
should foretell it?, so they often foretell a thing by commanding it to be done ὃ; and 
they often express their predictions in an address to God 4, the union of which two 
idioms gives them the appearance of imprecations. 

Of all those tremendous imprecations which appear in our common English 
version of Deut. xxvii. 15—26., there is not one authorised by the original. The 
Hebrew texts express no kind of wish, but are only so many denunciations of the 


1 Thus, Gen. xx. 7. if rendered literally, is And he shall pray for thee, and τανε, that is, 
thow shalt live. A similar example occurs in Gen. xlii. 18. This do and live, that is, ye 
shall live; and in Gen. xlv. 18. I will give you the land of Egypt, and eat (that is, ye shall 
eat) the fat of the land. 

2 See examples of this mode of speech in Isa. vi. 10. and Jer. i. 10. 

3 Isa, xlvii. 1. Come down (that is, thow shalt come down) and sit in the dust, O virgin 
daughter of Babylon; (thow shalt) sit on the ground. 

4 156. ix. 3. Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou hast increased their joy ; they joy (that 
is, they shall joy) before thee, according to the joy in harvest. — Gerard’s Institutes, p. 448. 
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displeasure of God against those who either were, or should be guilty of the sins 
therein mentioned, and of the judgments which they must expect to be inflicted 
upon them, unless prevented by a timely and sincere repentance. And agreeably 
to this view, the sacred texts should have been rendered “ cursed they,” or, 
“ cursed are they,” and not “ cursed δὲ they,” in the sense of Let them be cursed; 
the word de, though inserted in our translation, having nothing answerable to it 
in the Hebrew. 

It is further worthy of remark, that the fifty-fifth Psalm is a plain prophecy of 
the untimely fate of Ahithophel, and is so interpreted by the Chaldee paraphrase. 
The fifteenth verse should be rendered, 


Death shall suddenly seize upon them ; 
Alive (that is, in their full strength and vigour) shall they go down into Hades or the 
Grave. 


But the Septuagint has rendered it : 


EASeT@ Savaros ew avtous 
Kat καταβητωσαν εἰς adov ζωντες. 


Let death come upon them ; 
Let them go down alive to the mansion of the dead. 


And our common translation has it still worse. 


Let death come hastily upon them ; 
And let them go down quick into hell. 


In which rendering are two capital faults: 1. A most horrid curse is given to us 
instead of a prophecy: and, 2. 1xw (sHEOL), which signifies the grave, or state of 
the dead, is translated Hell; which is commonly, though erroneously, understood 
of the state and place of eternal punishment. 

The offence, which has also been taken against the supposed imprecations of the 
hundred and ninth Psalm, may be obviated in the manner above noticed, by ren- 
dering the verbs in the future tense, that is, literally as they are in the Hebrew. 
That Psalm contains a twofold prophecy, primarily of the fate of Doeg the Edomite, 
and secondarily of the traitor Judas; and to this last the apostle Peter has ap- 
plied it in Actsi.20. And it is further to be observed, that the imprecations in the 
hundred and ninth Psalm, are not the imprecations of David against his enemies, 
but of his enemies against him. ! 


The same idiom, which appears in the prophetic writings and Psalms, 
is also to be found in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. and 2 Tim. iv. 14. 


The former passage runs thus :-- If any man love not the Lord Jesus, let him be 
anathema maranatha. From 1 Cor. xii. 5. we find that the Jews, who pretended 
to be under the Spirit and teaching of God, called Jesus Christ ἀναϑεμα or accursed, 
that is, a person devoted to destruction. In 1 Cor, xvi. 22. Saint Paul retorts the 
whole upon themselves, and says, If any man love not the Lord Jesus let u1m be 
_ (that is, he will be) accursed ; the Lord will come. This is not said in the way of im- 
precation, but as a prediction of what would certainly come upon the Jews if they 
did not repent; and of what actually came upon them, because they did not repent, 
but continued to hate and execrate the Saviour of the world, as well as a predic- 
tion of what still lies upon them because they continue to hate and execrate the 
Redeemer. 

In 2 Tim.iv. 14. we read Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil ; the Lord 
reward him according to his works ; which has the appearance of an imprecation, 
But instead of ἀποδωη may the Lord reward, ἀποδωσει will reward is the reading of the 
Codices Alexandrinus and Ephremi (which are of the best authority), the Codices 
Claromontanus, San Germanensis, Augiensis, also of those numbered by Griesbach, 


1 Williams’s Dissertation on Scripture Imprecations, prefixed to ‘ The Book of Psalms, 
as translated, paraphrased, or imitated by some of the most eminent English Poets.’ 8vo. 
1781. Green’s note on Psalmcix. (Translation of the Psalms, 8vo. 1762.) The late 
Bishop Horsley also renders these imprecations as prophetic maledictions; though he con- 
siders that Psalm as denounced by Messiah against the Jewish nation. See also Dr. 
Randolph’s Comment on Psalms cix. and lv, in the second volume of his ‘ View of our 
Saviour’s Ministry,” &c. pp. 315—335. 
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6. 17. 51. 57. 67**. 71. 75. 80. and of the MS. by Matthzi noted with the letter 
f. ; — of the Coptic, Armenian, and Vulgate versions — and of Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, Eulogius as cited by Photius, Johannes Damascenus, Oecumenius, Augustine, 
and others among the fathers of the Christian Church. The reading of amodeoce 
makes the sentence declaratory,— The Lord witt rewArp him according to his 
works: and, as it is supported by such satisfactory evidence, Griesbach has inserted 
it in his inner margin, as being nearly equal, if not preferable to the common read- 
ing. An additional proof that this is the preferable lection is furnished by the fact, 
that it is in unison with the spirit and temper of the intrepid Apostle, Saint Paul; 
who, in the sixteenth verse, when speaking of his being deserted by every one, 
when (during his second imprisonment at Rome) he was first summoned to vindi- 
cate himself before the sanguinary emperor Nero, says, Let it not be placed to their 
charge, that is, Let them not have to reckon for it with the Supreme Judge, at the 
great day. This passage furnishes an additional example of canon 9, concerning 
various readings, which is given in pp. 198, 199. supra. 

22. The preceding examples, with two exceptions, have been taken from 
the Old Testament. So pure, indeed, is the morality of the New Testament, 
that the advocates of infidelity can find no other fault with it, than this, — 
that it carries the principle of forbearance too far, because, among other 
things, it inculcates the love of our enemies. Notwithstanding this invo- 
luntary testimony to its inimitable excellence, two passages have been 
singled out, as inculcating immorality, viz. Luke xvi. 8. and 1 Cor. ix. 5, 


(1.) In Luke xvi. 8. we read, that Zhe lord commended the unjust steward (who 
in the parable had been represented as having defrauded his master), because he had 
done wisely: and hence Jesus Christ has been unjustly charged with countenancing 
dishonesty. The whole of the context, however, shows, that it was the master or 
lord of the steward, and Not Christ, who is represented as commending his conduct, 
and it is in consequence of his master’s so commending him, that Jesus made the 
reflection, that the children of this world are in their generation wiser than the children 
of light. 'The parable in question is to be interpreted so/e/y in reference to the princi- 
pal idea contained in it : and that idea is, from the conduct of a worldly minded man, 
to enforce upon the followers of Jesus Christ the necessity of their being at least as 
assiduous in pursuing the business of the next world, —the salvation of their souls, — 
as worldly minded men are in ¢heir management of the affairs of this world. 

(2.) The interrogatory (1 Cor. ix. 5.) has been distorted into a charge of adultery 
against the apostle Paul. It would be a sufficient reply to this falsehood, to state 
that the whole of his conduct and sentiments completely disproves it. The purest 
benevolence, the severest reproofs of all sin, and the most exemplary discharge of 
all the civil, social, and relative duties pervade all his justly admired epistles. Let 
us, however, briefly consider this passage. It is sufficiently evident from the context, 
that at Corinth there were false teachers of Christianity, who questioned Paul’s 
apostleship ; and that he was obliged to conduct himself in the most circumspect 
manner, in order that they might not find any occasion against him. Having vin- 
dicated his apostolic character and mission, and proved his right to have the neces- 
saries of life supplied to him, if he had demanded them of those among whom he 
had laboured gratuitously, he says, — Have we not power (authority or right) to lead 
about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord and 
Cephas? What is there in this passage, which can be construed into a sufficient 
proof of adultery in an English court of law ?— When the Apostle speaks of his right 
to take with him a sister, a wife, he means, first, that he and all other apostles, and, 
consequently, all ministers of the Gospel had a r1GH'r to marry: for it appears that 
James and Jude, who were the brethren or kinsmen of the Lord, were married: and 
we have infallible evidence that Peter (surnamed Cephas) was a married man, not 
only from this verse, but also from Matt. viii. 14. where his mother-in-law is men- 
tioned as being cured by Jesus Christ of a fever. And, secondly, we find that their 
wives were persons of the same faith; for less can never be implied in the word 
sister. It is further worthy of notice that Clement of Alexandria has particularly 
remarked that the apostles carried their wives about with them, “ not as wives but as 
sisters, that they might minister to those who were mistresses of families; that so 
the doctrine of the Lord might, without reprehension or cvil suspicion, enter the apart- 
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ments of the women.” And in giving his finished picture of a perfect Christian, he 
says — “ Εσϑιει καὶ met, καὶ TAMEI.... EIKONAS exet τοὺς AMOSTOAOYS — He eats and. 
drinks and MARRIES.... having the apostLEs for his EXAMPLE!” ! 


SECTION VI. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN THE SACRED WRITERS. 


THERE are some facts recorded in one part of the Sacred Writings 
which seem to be repugnant to the statements contained in other 
parts of the Scriptures: and these apparent contradictions are to be 
found between different writers of the Old Testament, and also be- 
tween the Old and the New Testament. 


I. In the Old Testament the following passages are objected to as 
contradictory. 
1. Gen.i. and Gen. ii. have been affirmed to contradict each other. 


They are perfectly consistent. In the first chapter, Moses gives a general account 
of the whole creation in six days ; and then, carrying on his history, he proceeds to 
describe particularly the formation of Adam and Eve. In Gen. ii. 5. it is said, that 
God had rested from ali his works which he had created and made ; that is, he ceased 
to make any more creatures; consequently, Adam was Not made after this. 


a sah, & β Ν 
Se ee ed fle and is said to ba Gen. vii. 17. The flood was 


Bay tictie. ΠΕ δ sory, doyey and contradicted by ) forty days upon the earth. 


The words “ and forty nights,” in Gen. vil. 17. are lost from the Hebrew copies, 
but they are found in the Septuagint Greek version, and also in many MSS. of the 
Latin Vulgate version. They ought to be restored to the text, which will read as 
follows, in perfect unison with Gen. vil. 12.— The flood was forty days and forty 
nights wpon the earth. 

a Gen. vili. 8, The waters returned 
3, Gen. vii. 24. ind the waters is said tobe from off the earth continually; and 


prevailed upon the earth an hun- contnidicied , 
y ) after the end of the hundred and fifty 
dred and fifly days. days, the waters were abated. 


Gen. viil. 5. ought to be renderea : — The waters continually subsided from off the 
earth; and at the end of the hundred and fifty days, the waters were much abated. 
This rendering (which Dr. Boothroyd has adopted in his new version of the Bible) 
completely removes the alleged contradiction. 


4. Gen. vill. 4, 5. are affirmed to be repugnant. 


Dr. Boothroyd renders them thus, which obviates that repugnancy : — The waters 
were much abated, so that in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the month, 
the ark rested upon one of the mountains of Ararat. And the waters were continually 
decreasing until the tenth month: and on the first day of the tenth month the tops of 
the mountains were visible. 


5. Gen.vi.19. vil. 2, 3. 8, 9. and 15. and viii. 20. are charged with being 
direct contradictions. A little attention to the context and connection 
of the passages in question will show their perfect consistency. 

In Gen. vi. 19—21. general orders are given to Noah to take into- the ark with 
him, animals of every kind, pairs of each. In Gen. vil. 2. the number of pairs is 
stated, viz. seven pairs of clean beasts, and two pairs of beasts that are not clean ; 
and (verse 3.) of the fowls of the air that are clean, seven pairs, the male and the 


1 Clementis Alexandrini Stromata, lib. vii. c. 2. cited by Dr. A. Clarke in his Com- 
mentary on 1 Cor. ix. 5. — Clement was one of the most learned Greek Christian writers. 
in the close of the second century. His Stromata were written 4, Ὁ. 193, 
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female, and of fowls that are not clean, two pairs, the male and his female. In 
vii. 8, 9. and 15. the historian, relating what was done in obedience to the divine 
command, says generally, that pairs went with Noah into the ark; and in vill. 20. 
it is stated, also, in general terms, that he offered sacrifices of every clean beast, and 
of every clean fowl. There is, therefore, no real contradiction between these several 
numbers. As animals were not used for food before the Deluge, it is probable that 
the distinction of beasts and fowls into clean and unclean was made with respect to 
sacrifices ; the former being offered while the latter were not. 


6. On the alleged contradiction between Gen. xv. 13, Exod. xi. 40, 41. 
and Acts vil. 6. see p. 504. supra. 


7. Gen. xxli.1. It came to pass 
apparently 


after these things, that God did contradiers 


tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
tempt Abraham. 


He any man. 


James i, 13. God cannot be 


Temptation signifies nothing -more than trial ; any opposition or difficulty that 
may exercise our virtues, and make them known. In this sense God may be said 
to tempt men; that is, he tries and proves them, and thus he tempted Abraham. 
Sometimes temptation means dangerous trials and enticements to sin, under which 
we are more likely to sink, than to overcome them. In this sense God tempteth not 
any man; nor, if we resist them, will He suffer us to be tempted above what we are 
able. (1 Cor. x. 15.) 


8. From Gen. xxxi, 38. and 41. compared with Gen. xxxiv. it has been 
asserted that Dinah was only δὴν years of age (instead of szzteen), when she 
was forcibly defiled by Shechem; and hence it is insinuated that the nar- 
rative is so contradictory as to be unworthy of credit. 


This pretended difficulty, concerning the age of Dinah, originated in the sup- 
position that that disastrous circumstance took place in the very same year when 
Jacob returned into Palestine. So far, however, is the book of Genesis from dating 
it in that year, that, on the contrary, we learn from it, that Jacob resided in that 
country along time. (Compare Gen. xxxiii. 11.18. xxxiv.1. 30. and xxxv. 1.28, 29.) 
The best chronologists compute that the patriarch’s residence, both at Succoth and 
at Shechem, was about ten years; and there is not a single word in the book of Ge- 
nesis that affords any ground of contradiction or difficulty against this computation. 
Dinah, therefore, was about sixteen, or between sixteen and seventeen years of age; 
and her brothers Simeon and Levi, about twenty-two or twenty-three, (instead of 
twelve, as the opposers of the Bible falsely assert,) when the disastrous occurrence 
at Shechem obliged Jacob to quit that district or canton, and go to Bethel, whence 
he repaired to Mamre to his father Isaac. It is true, that Isaac’s death, which is 
recorded at the close of Gen. xxxy. was subsequent to Joseph’s departure into Egypt, 
though the latter is not related until the thirty-seventh chapter; but that Patriarch’s 
decease was noticed in this place by anticipation, in order that the history of 
Joseph might not be interrupted. This mode of narrating facts, it is well known, 
is pursued by all historians who do not wish to be mere annalists, and by no means 
affects the date of the account of Dinah, which took place previously to Isaac’s 
death, as well as the sale of Joseph. The days of Isaac were a hundred and four- 
score years; he was one hundred and seventy-three years old when Dinah was 
violated, and one hundred and seventy-four when Joseph was sold into Egypt. 


9. The land of Rameses, in Gen. x!vil. 11. means, the land of Goshen; 
and not the capital of that district ; it was probably so called in the time 
of Moses, from the city of Rameses, which the Israelites had built for 
Pharaoh. The Hebrew historian used an appellation well known to them. 


There is no improbability or contradiction whatever between Gen. xlvii. 11. 
and Exod. i. 11. 


10. Gen. xlviii. 8. and 10. in the first of these verses, it is said, that 
Israel beheld Joseph’s sons; and in the other, that his eyes were dim, so 
that he could not see. 


1 The above is the reading of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and of the Septuagint and 
Syriac versions, The rendering of the Hebrew text is imperfect — Of fowls of the air also 
by sevens, the male and the female. Bishop Newton’s Works, vol, 1. p. 168. 
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The meaning is, not that he could not see at all, but only that he could not plainly 
and distinctly see the objects which were before him. Therefore, though he beheld 
Ephraim and Manasseh, yet he could not distinguish them, until they were brought 
nigh to him. The declaration of Jacob to Joseph, in xlviii. 22. is noé prophetic of 
the future, as a scoffing writer of the present day has asserted. From Gen. xxxiii. 19. 
we learn, that Jacob bought a piece of land from Hamor at Shechem; to which he 
doubtless alludes in Gen. xivili. 22, I have given to thee one portion above thy brethren, 
which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with my sword and with my bow. It 
should seem that this spot had afterwards fallen into the hands of an Amorite family 
or tribe, after the destruction of the Shechemites, and that Jacob had retaken it 
from them by force of arms, though this transaction is no where else mentioned. 


11. Reuel in Exod. ii. 18. is the same as Raguel in Numb. x. 29. 


The Hebrew is the same in doth places; consequently there is no contradiction. 
The reason of the seeming difference is, that the Κ (oin or din,) in 5y)p5, is sometimes 
used merely asa vowel, and sometimes as g, mg, and gn; and this is occasioned by 
the difficulty of the sound, which scarcely any European organs can enunciate. As 
pronounced by the Arabs, it strongly resembles the first effort made in the throat by 
gargling, Raguel is the worst method of pronouncing this word; Re-u-el, the first 
syllable being strongly accented, is nearer to the true sound. On a comparison, of 
all the places, where these relations of Moses are mentioned, it is evident that 
Re-u-el or Raguel was the father of Jethro, whose daughter Zipporah Moses mar- 
ried; and it is most probable that Hobab was the son of Jethro who accompanied 
the Israelites through the wilderness. (Compare Exod. ii.1..iv.18. and Numb. x. 29.) 
No solid objection can be made against this explanation from Reuel being called 
“ their father,” (Exod. ii. 18.) as this appellation frequently denotes any remote an- 
cestor.! Aged men, uncles, and grandfathers are in the Scriptures sometimes called 
fathers. Thus in Gen. xxxi. 43. Laban calls his grand-children his children, and con- 
siders himself as their father, and in 2 Kings xiv. 5. David is called the father of 
Amaziah, though he was his remote ancestor. 


12. Exod. iii. 2. And the angel Exod. iii. 4. And when the 
of the Lorp appeared unto him is said to Lorp saw that he turned aside to 
(Moses) in a flame of fire out of contradict see, God called unto him out of the 
the midst of a bush. Lmidst of the bush. 


In these two verses there is xo contradiction whatever. On the subject of this 
and other divine appearances related in the Old Testament, (which both Jews and 
Christians believe, on the solid evidence of facts, though infidels, unable to refute 
them, dismiss them with scoffing,) the solid and incontestible solution is laid by 
Jesus Christ himself, who perfectly understood the whole affair of divine appear- 
ances, in John ν. 57. And the Father himself which hath sent me hath borne witness of 
me. Yehave neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his shape. (John i.18.) No 
man hath seen God at any time. He is the invisible God, whom no man hath seen nor 
can see. It is often said, that the Lord, the Most High God, appeared to the pa- 
triarchs, to Moses, and to the prophets, the ancestors of the Jews: but, according 
to Jesus Christ’s rule, the appearance, form, or shape which they saw, was not the 
appearance of the Lord God himself; for never, at any time, did they see his shape. 
Again, it is often said, that the Most High God spake to the patriarchs, to Moses, 
and to the prophets; but our Lord affirms, that they never heard his voice at any 
time. How shall we reconcile this seeming inconsistency? The true solution ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, is this: — That the Lord God never spake or appeared 
in person, but always by a proxy, nuncius, or messenger who represented him and 
spake in his name and authority. It was this messenger of Jehovah (or angel of 
Jehovah), who appeared unto Moses (Exod. iii. 2.1, and who is called, in verse 4. 
Jenovan or Lord (whence it is evident that he was no created human being); and 
who spake to Moses, in verse 5. saying, Draw not nigh hither, §c., I am the God of 
Abraham (ver. 6.), and Iam ruat 1 am, (ver.14.) All which words were pronounced 
by an angel, but are true, not of the angel, but of God, whom he represented. So 
a herald reads a proclamation in the king’s name and words, as if the king himself 
were speaking. The word AncéL, both in the Greek language and in the Hebrew, 
signifies a messenger or nuncius, an ambassador; one who acts and speaks, not in his 
own name or behalf, but in the name, person, and behalf of him who sends him. 


! Dr. A. Clarke and Dr. Boothroyd on Exod. ii. 18. 
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Thus the word is frequently rendered in our authorised translation; and if it had 
always been rendered the messenger of the Lord, instead of the angel of the Lord, the 
case would have been very plain. But angel, being a Greek word, which the English 
reader does not understand, throws some obscurity upon such passages, 1 


13. Exod. vii. 19—21. is apparently contradicted by Exodus vii. 22. 


Both are reconciled by comparing verse 24. The Egyptians digzed round about 
the river for water to drink: and it seems that the water thus obtained was not 
bloody like that in the river; on this water, therefore, the magicians might operate. 
Again, though Moses was commissioned to turn into blood, net only the waters of 
the river Nile, but also those of their streams, rivers, ponds, and pools: yet, it 
seems evident from verse 20. that he did not proceed thus far, at least in the first 
instance, for it is there stated, that only the waters of the river were turned into 
blood. Afterwards, doubtless, the plague became general. At the commencement, 
therefore, of this plague, the magicians might obtain other water, to imitate the 
miracle; and it would not be difficult for them, by juggling tricks, to impart to it 
a bloody appearance, a fetid smell, and a bad taste. On either of these grounds, 
there is no contradiction in the Mosaic account. 


14: SExod pix.) G0) avLE rene: Exod. ix. 20. He that feared the 
caTtLE or Eeyrr prep ; but of the is said to word of the Lord among the servants 
cattle of the children of Israel died contradict of Pharaoh made - - = - - HIS CATTLE 
not one. flee into the houses. 


Nothing can be more evident than that universal terms are used in all languages 
in a limited sense; so that the word aLt, in verse 6. means, that all the cattle that 
did die, belonged to the Egyptians, and died in the field, while those in the houses 
escaped ; or else that a great many of all sorts of cattle died; or, if we understand 
that all the cattle of the Egyptians perished as asserted in ix. 6., what was there 
to hinder them from obtaining others from the Israelites, not one of whose cattle 
died in the land of Goshen? This justifies the supposition that there was some 
respite or interval between the several plagues. 


15. It has been asserted, that Exod. xx. 11. and Deut. v.15. (both 
which passages enjoin the observance of the Sabbath), are at variance; 
and hence it has been inferred that Moses could not be the author of the 
Pentateuch. 

But the enforcement of the same precept by two different motives, does not con- 
stitute two discordant precepts; and this is the case with the passages in question. 
In Exod. xx.11. Moses urges the observance of the Sabbath, by a motive taken 
from the creation: and in the latter, by another derived from their exode or de- 
parture from bondage in Egypt. 

16. Exod. xxxiii. 11. The? apparently Johni. 18. 1 John iv. 12. No 
Lorp spake unto Moses face to face. i contradicts } man hath seen God at any time. 

The Almighty is said to have conversed with Moses, and Jacob to have seen 
him. (Gen. xxxii. 30.) But this only signifies that God revealed himself to them 
in a more particular manner than to others: for God is a Spirit whom no one hath 
seen or can see (1 Tim. vi. 16.), that is, as he is in Heaven. And when Moses be- 
sought this favour of God, he refused him, saying, Thou canst not see my face, for 
there shall no man see me and live. (Exod. xxxii. 20.) The apostle John might, 
therefore, say, that no man hath seen God at any time. ‘The antient Christian wri- 
ters (who certainly were more likely to understand the subject than we are) were 
generally agreed, that the person who appeared to Adam, Abraham, Moses, and 
the Prophets, was the Word of God, the Son of God, Jesus Christ. 


17. In Levit. xvii. 1—7. the Israelites were prohibited from slaughter- 
ing any clean animal, which they were permitted to eat, in any other 
place except upon the altar at the door of the tabernacle, whither they 
were to bring it, and to immolate it. ‘The reason assigned for this pro- 
hibition in verse 7. is, that they should no longer offer sacrifice unto 
idols. But in Deut. xii. 15. 20—22. the Israelites, just before they en- 


1 Dr. J. Taylor’s Scheme of Scripture Divinity, ch. xy. (Bp. Watson’s Collection of 
Theological Tracts, yol, i. p.65.) i 
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tered Palestine, were permitted to slaughter oxen, sheep, or other clean 
animals at pleasure, in any part of the country, provided they did not 
regard them as sacrifices, and abstained from their blood, which the hea- 
thens, in their sacrifices, were accustomed to drink. 


Between these two passages there is an apparent contradiction; but it may be 
readily accounted for, when we consider that the laws of Moses were necessarily 
regulated by the circumstances of the Israelites, and that they were not intended 
to be absolutely unalterable. The law in question might be observed in the wil- 
derness, where the Israelites kept near together, and from their poverty, ate but 
little animal food : but in Palestine, and when their circumstances were improved, 
it would haye been an intolerable grievance, for many of them lived at the distance 
of several days’ journey from the sanctuary, at which alone offerings could be 
made; and they must, consequently, either have aitogether denied themselves the 
use of the flesh of oxen, sheep, and goats, or else have travelled long journeys to 
present them at the altar before they could taste it. But, in fact, Moses himself 
shows that Lev. xvii. 1---- 7. was a temporary law, intended only for their situation in 
the wilderness, by the phrase “ without or within the camp.” And in the law last 
promulgated, (Deut. xii. 15, 20—-22.) in the fortieth year of their pilgrimage, just 
before their entrance into Palestine, he explicitly declares it repealed, as soon as 
they should abide there, permitting them to kill and eat the flesh of oxen, sheep, 
&c. any wiere, as already noticed, He tells them, that they might then eat them 
even as the hart and the roe, that is, with as full liberty, and likewise without the 
smallest idea of offering them; for the hart and the roe were not allowed to be 
brought to the altar. ! 


18. The promulgation of the Levitical law is said (Lev. i. 1.) to have 
been made from the tabernacle, and in Lev. xxvii. 34. we read, These are 
the commandments which the Lord commanded Moses in Mount Stnat. 


But there is no real contradiction here. The Hebrew preposition 3 (beth) sig- 
nifies near as well as in; the meaning, therefore, is, that these were added to the 
foregoing commandments, before the Israelites removed from the wilderness of 
Mount Sinai, or while they were near Mount Sinai. And if the objector had dis- 
tinguished the time and place when the Levitical law was given, from the time 
when the moral law was promulgated, he would not have asserted the existence 
of a contradiction. The latter was given on Mount Sinai, in the ¢hird month of 
the first year after the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. (Exod. xix. xx.) 

he tabernacle was raised on the first day of the first month of the second year 
after their departure ; on which occasion Aaron and his sons were set apart to the 
sacerdotal office. (Exod. xl. 2.17—32.) To the ceremonies attendant on this 
consecration, the chief part of Leviticus belongs; and, from the manner in which 
this book begins, it is plainly a continuation of the preceding. Indeed the whole 
is but one law, though divided from a very antient period into five portions. 


19. Numb. iv. 3. From THIRTY ey ἘΜ Numb. viii. 94. From twenty 
years old and upwards, even- until Aenea ΤΑΣ AND FIvE years old and upwards, 
Sifty years old. they shall go, &c. 


These texts may be reconciled in two ways, either by recollecting that the Le- 
vites were obliged to spend five years in learning the duties of their ministry, before 
they were admitted to officiate; or that in the time of Moses, their consecration 
began at the twenty-fifth year of their age, but afterwards, during the time of David, 
at their twentieth year. 


Numb. xiv. 45. Then the 


20. Numb. xiv. 25. (Now the is said to Amalekites camME pown, and 
Amalekites dwelled in the VALLEY. ) contradict the Canaanites which dwelt in 
that hill. 


The twenty-fifth verse should be read without a parenthesis, and in the present 
tense dwell. The meaning simply is, that they at present lie in wait for you, at 
the bottom on the other side of the mountain. God, having consented not to 
destroy the people suddenly, gave them notice of their danger from the neigh- 


' Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. ii. pp, 414,415. voli 
pp. 28—33. ‘ 
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bouring people, who were lying in wait to give them battle. The Israelites pre- 
sumed (verse 44.) to go up into the hill top; whence they were driven and 
discomfited by the Amalekites and Canaanites, who had posted themselves there. 
A detachment of the Amalekites who were encamped on the opposite foot of the 
hill, might easily ascend to succour their Canaanitish allies. 


21. Numb. xxi. 2, 3. is said to be contradicted by the subsequent his- 
tory of the conquest of Canaan. 


But there is no reason why we should not understand the destruction of the 
Canzanites and their cities, as limited to those which.they then took: for Joshua 
afterwards took the king of Arad. (Josh. xi1.14.) See also Judg. i. 16, 17. 


22. In 1 Cor. x. 8. St. Paul tells us, that the number of persons who 
were cut off in the plague was twenty-three thousand; but, in Numb. 
xxv. 9. Moses makes them not less than twenty-four thousand, because in 
this number he includes the thousand who were found guilty of idolatry, 
and were in consequence slain with the sword; whereas the Apostle 
speaks only of those who died of the pestilence. 

23. From the law being mentioned in the book of Exodus, as delivered 
on Mount Sinai, and from Mount Hored being mentioned as the place 
where it was delivered, in the book of Deuteronomy, without any notice 
being taken of Mount Sinai, it has been insinuated, that neither of these 
books are worthy of credit, especially because some injudicious persons 
have represented them in maps as two distinct mountains. 


It is, however, well known that Sinai and Horeb are two different peaks of one 
and the same range of mountains ; and hence it is, that what is in one passage of 
Scripture related as having been done at Horeb, is in another place said to have 
been done at Sinai, or in the wilderness of Sinai. 


24. Deut. i.9—18. is said to contradict Exod. xviii. 13—23. and Moses 
is asserted to have conceived the idea of setting judges and rulers over 
the people. 


A little attention to the two passages would have satisfied the objector that 
Moses did not conceive any such idea. In Exod. xviii. 15—25. Jethro, his father- 
in-law, having observed the great personal fatigue to which the Jewish legislator 
daily exposed himself, suggested to him the appointment of magistrates over thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, men of integrity and piety, to hear and determine 
minor questions between the people, subject, however, to the approbation of God. 
In verses 24—27. we read generally that Moses hearkened to the voice of his father- 
in-law, followed his counsel, with the approbation of God, and appointed the ne- 
cessary officers. In the first chapter of Deuteronomy, Moses is represented as 
alluding to this fact, but with this remarkable difference, that he not only says 
nothing of Jethro, but instead of representing himself as the person who selected 
those magistrates, he states that he had appealed to the people, and desired that 
they would elect them. ‘“ There is a great and striking difference between these 
statements, but there is no contradiction. Jethro suggested to Moses the appoint- 
ment; he, probably after consulting God, as Jethro intimates, if God shall thus 
command thee, referred the matter to the people, and assigned the choice of the in- 
dividuals to them; the persons thus selected he admitted to share his authority as 
subordinate judges. ‘Thus the two statements are perfectly consistent. But this 
is not all: their difference is most natural. In first recording the event, it was na- 
tural Moses should dwell on the first cause which led to it, and pass by the appeal 
to the people as a subordinate and less material part of the transaction; but in 
addressing the people, it was natural to notice the part they themselves had in the 
selection of those judges, in order to conciliate their regard and obedience. How 
naturally also does the pious legislator, in his public address, dwell on every cir- 
cumstance which could improve his hearers in piety and virtue. The multitude 
of the people was the cause of the appointment of these judges. How beautifully 
is this increase of the nation turned to an argument of gratitude to God! How 
affectionate is the blessing with which the pious speaker interrupts the narrative, 
imploring God, that the multitude of his people may increase a thousand fold ! 
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How admirably does he take occasion, from mentioning the judges, to inculcate 
the eternal principles of justice and piety, which should control their decisions ! 
How remote is all this from art, forgery, and imposture! Surely here, if any 
where, we can trace the dictates of nature, truth, and piety.” 1 


25. Deut. x. 6, 7. is affirmed to contradict Numb. xx. 23—29. and 
XxXxill. 30. 37, 38. 


But Dr. Kennicott has shown that verses 6-—9. of Deut. x. are an interpolation, 
and ought to be inserted after Deut. ii.11.2 For reconciling this passage, where, 
Aaron is said to have died at Moserah, with Numb. xxxiii. 51, 32. where his death 
is said to have taken place on Mount Hor, it is sufficient to remark that the same 
place frequently had different names; just as (we have seen) Horeb and Sinai were 
two peaks of the same ridge, so Moserah might have been a peak of Mount Hor, 
and interchanged with it. In Deut.x., as it stands in our printed copies, there 
are several things omitted, which are preserved in the Samaritan copy, and remove 
the difficulty we otherwise find respecting the time and place of Aaron’s death. 
The Samaritan copy may be thus translated: “ Thence they journeyed, and pitched 
their camp in Gudgodah ; thence they journeyed, and pitched in Jobbatha, a land of 
springs and water. Thence they journeyed, and pitched in Abarnea. Thence they 
journeyed, and pitched in Exzion-geber. Thence they journeyed, and pitched in the 
desert of Sin, whichis Kadesh. Thence they journeyed, and pitched in Mount Hor, 
and there Aaron died,” &c. 


26. Deut. x. 22. is apparently contradicted by Acts vii. 14. 


The family of Jacob are differently reckoned at their going into Egypt. In 
Deut. x. 22. Moses says, that they were three score and ten, that is to say, all who 
came out of Jacob’s loins (Gen. xlvi. 26.) were three score and six, besides himself, 
Joseph, and his two sons who were in Egypt before; which make three score and 
ten. But in Acts vii. 14. Stephen adds to these nine of his sons’ wives, and thus 
makes the number three score and fifteen. The latter, though not of Jacob’s 
blood, were of his kindred, as Stephen justly expresses it, being allied to him by 
marriage. 


27. There is no “ strange inconsistency” between Deut. xxxii. and 
Deut. xxxili. 


The former is a sublime ode, which contains a defence of God against the Israel- 
ites, and unfolds the method of the divine judgments. In the latter chapter Moses 
takes his leave of the people, by pronouncing a blessing upon them generally, and 
upon each tribe in particular. 


28. In Joshua x. 23. and 37. the Israelitish general is charged with 
killing the same king of Hebron twice. 


The historian relates no such thing. Hebron was a place of considerable note ; 
and its inhabitants finding that their king had fallen in battle, elected another in 
his place. The second king was he whom Joshua slew, after he had taken the 
city and its dependencies, as related in verse 57. 

29. Josh. x. 15. is apparently contradicted by verse 43. of the same 
chapter. 


In the former place he is said to have returned and all Israel with him to Gilgal ; 
which he certainly did not do until the end of the expedition, (verse 43.) where it 
is properly introduced. It is therefore either an interpolation, or must signify that 
Joshua intended to have returned, but changed his resolution, when he heard that 
the five kings had fled and hidden themselves ii a cave at Makkedah. So Balak, 
king of Moab, is said (Josh. xxiv. 9.) to have warred against Israel, that is, he in- 
tended to war against them. 


80. Josh. xi. 19. There was not 
a city that made peace with the chil- 
dren of Israel, save the Hivites, the 
inhabitants of Gibeon ; all other they 
took in battle. 


Ἢ Γ Josh. xv. 63. As for the Jebu- 
| | sites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 

is said to the children of Judah could not 
r contradict 4 drive them out; but the Jebusites 
| | dwell with the children of Judah unto 
J Lthis day. 


1 Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the Four last Books of the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 87. 
® Mr. Townsend has accordingly piaced them so in his excellent Harmony of the Old 
Testament. See vol.i. p. 379. 
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There is no contradiction here. Although Jerusalem was taken and its king 
vanquished by Joshua, together with the land surrounding it (Josh. x. 5. 95. 42.), 
the fortress or strong hold of Zion continued in the hands of the Jebusites. And 
the Israelites not being able immediately to people all the cities they had taken, 
the Jebusites recovered possession of the city, whence the children of Judah ex- 
pelled them after the death of Joshua. (Judg. 1. 8.) But the fortress of Mount Zion 
remained in their hands until the reign of David. 


31. Josh. xxi. 43, 44. we read, The Lord gave unto Israel all the land 
which he sware to give unto their fathers ; and they possessed and dwelt 
therein. And the Lord gave them rest round about, according to all that 
he sware unto their fathers: and there stood not a man of all their enemies 
before them ; the Lord delivered all their enemies into their hand. ‘This is 
asserted to be a direct contradiction to the preceding parts of this book ; 
but it is assertion without proof, 

The whole country was now divided by lot unto them; and their enemies were 
so completely discomfited, that there was not a single army of the Canaanites 
remaining to make head against them ; and those who were left in the land served 
under tribute; and the tribute so paid by them, was the amplest proof of their 
complete subjugation.! Add to this, that the Israelites had as much of the land in 
actual possession as they could occupy; and as they increased, God enabled them 
to drive out the antient inhabitants, but in consequence of the infidelity of the 
Israelites, their enemies were often permitted to straiten them, and sometimes to 
prevail against them. It is also to be recollected, that God never promised to 
give them the land, or to maintain them but upon condition of obedience: and so 
punctually did he fulfil this intention, that there is not a single instance upon record 
in which they were either straitened or subjugated, while they were obedient and 
faithful to their God. In this sense, therefore, it might most correctly and literally 
be said that there failed not ought ef any good thing which the Lord had spoken unto 
the house of Israel: all came to pass.—Nor will one word of his ever fail, while 
sun and moon endure. 

32. In Judg.i.19. we read, The Lord was with Judah, and he drove 
out the inhabitants of the mountain ; but could not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley because they had chariots of iron. 


From this passage M. Voltaire and his copyists in this country have taken occa- 
sion to remark that it is difficult to conceive how the Lord of heaven and earth, 
who had so often changed the order and suspended the established laws of nature, 
in favour of his people, could not succeed against the inhabitants of a valley, be- 
cause they had chariots of iron. 

A little consideration, however, of the context of the passage will show that 
this mighty difficulty has as little foundation as all the rest which the ingenuity of 
the enemies of the Bible have imagined to exist. In the first place, then, it is to 
be observed, that when it is said HE drove out the inhabitants of the mountain, but 
could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley; the antecedent is Judah, not 
Jehovah ; because Jehovah had often displayed much more eminent instances of 
his power; and he that effected the greater, could certainly have eftected the less. 
In the second place, though it pleased God to give success to Judah in one instance, 
it does not necessarily follow, that therefore he should give it in all. So that there 
is no more absurdity in the passage, than there would be in the following speech, 
if such had been addressed to the sovereign by one of his commanders returned 
from America: “ By the blessing of God upon your Majesty’s arms, we overcame 
General Greene in the field ; but we could not attack General Washington, because 
he was too strongly entrenched in his camp.” There is no reason, therefore, for 
supposing, that “ the Jews considered the God of Israel their protector as a local 
divinity ; who was, in some instances more, and in others less powerful, than the 
gods of their enemies.” 2 


1 If payment of tribute be not an absolute proof of subjugation, the objector to the 
sacred historian might with equal truth have affirmed, that during the late war, in which 
Great Britain was engaged for her existence as an independent nation and government, 
her forces did not subdue the French West India Islands and the Dutch settlement at 
Batavia in 1812, because the antient inhabitants continued to remain in them, and to pay 
tribute. 2 Bishop Horne’s Works, vol. vi. p. 493. 
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33. Judg. vi. 1. is said to contradict Numb. xxxi. 10. 


In the latter place, however, it is not said that all the Midianites were extir- 
pated. Those who engaged the Israelites were discomfited, and their country was 
laid waste, that those who fled might have no encouragement to return thither. 
In the course of two hundred years, however, they might increase and become suf- 
ficiently formidable (as we read that they did.in Judg. vi. 1.) to oppress the -north- 
ern and eastern Israelites, especially when joined by the Amalekites and Ishmaelites, 
or children of the east, as their allies are termed in the third verse. This remark will 
serve also to remove the contradiction alleged to exist between 1 Sam. xv. 7, 8., 
where the Amalekites are said to have been discomfited by the Israelites under 
Saul, and 1 Sam. xxx. 1, 2., where they are said, twenty-three years afterwards, to 
have made a predatory incursion against Ziklag. The latter were, doubtless, a 
travelling predatory horde, similar to those who to this day live in the country 
where the Amalekites formerly dwelt, viz. Arabia. 

34. The account of Saul’s death, related in 1 Sam. xxxi. 1—6. (whence 
it is copied, with some trifling difference, in 1 Chron. x.) is said to be 
contradicted by the account of the Amalekite, narrated in 2 Sam. i. 10. 

The historian relates the fact as stated by the Amalekite himself, whose story bears 
every mark of being a fiction, formed in order to ingratiate himself with David as 
the next probable successor to the crown. (Compare 2 Sam.iv. 10.) There are al- 
ways men of this description about camps,.whose object is plunder, and for which 
they will strip the dead. 

35. 2 Kings xxiv. 13. and xxv. 8—12. are stated to be contradictory. 

If the objector had attended to the difference of times, he would have found the 
Scriptures perfectly consistent. Nebuchadnezzar carried away the riches and fur- 
niture of the temple at ¢hree different times : — First, in the third year of Jehoia- 
chim (Dan. i. 2.); these were the vessels which his son Belshazzar profaned (Dan. 
vy. 2.), and which Cyrus restored to the Jews (Ezra 1. 7.), to be set up in the temple, 
when rebuilt :— Secondly, in the reign of Jehoiachim he again took the city, and 
cut to pieces a great part of the vessels of gold which Solomon had made (2 Kings 
xxiv. i2.); and, ¢hirdly, in the eleventh year of Zedekiah, as related in 2 Kings 
xxv. 13—17., he once more pillaged the temple. 

36. Ezra ii. is apparently at variance with Nehemiah vii. 

On the discrepancies occurring throughout these two chapters, the commentators 
must be consulted: it may suffice here to remark that the account contained in 
Ezra was taken in Chaldza before the Jews commenced their return; and that, 
which is related in Nehemiah vil., after their arrival in Jerusalem. Some of them 
altering their minds and staying behind after they had given in their names to go, 
and others dying on the way, lessened part of the numbers in Nehemiah; as, on 
the contrary, some of them coming to them afterwards, made the numbers men- 
tioned in the latter appear the greater. 

But the principal and most numerous contradictions are to be found 
in the Old Testament between some parts of the second book of Samuel, 
and the books of Kings and Chronicles; and chiefly relate to numbers, 
dates, names, and genealogies. The means by which some of these 
repugnancies may be reconciled have already been indicated! ; in addi- 
tion to which we may remark, that although the commentators generally 
present satisfactory solutions, yet many of the seeming differences ma 
be easily reconciled on the principle that the books of Chronicles are 
supplementary to those of Kings ; and hence they are termed in the Sep- 
tuagint Παραλειπομενῶ, ΟΥ̓ things omitted. Besides, the language was 
slightly changed, after the captivity, from what it had previously been. 
The various places had received new names, or undergone sundry vicis- 
situdes ; certain things were now better known to the returned Jews, 
under other appellations than those by which they had formerly been 


1 See pp. 495—512. of the present volume. 
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distinguished; and from the materials before him, which often were not 
the same as those used by the abridgers of the histories of the kings, the 
author of the books of Chronicles takes those passages which seemed best 
adapted to his purpose, and most suitable to the time in which he wrote. 
It must also be considered, that he often elucidates obsolete and ambi- 
guous words, in former books, by a different mode of spelling them, or 
by a different order of the words employed even when he does not use 
a distinct phraseology of narration, which he sometimes adopts. The 
following are the most material passages of these books, which have been 
the subject of cavil to the modern advocates of infidelity. 

37. In 1 Chron. xix. 7. the children of Ammon are said to have hired 
thirty-two thousand chariots, and the king of Maachah and his people ; 
which appears an incredible number. 


But the original word here rendered chariots does not always bear that meaning : 
it is a collective noun signifying cavalry or riders. The meaning, therefore, is, that 
they hired thirty-two thousand Syrian auxiliaries, who were usually mounted on 
chariots or horses, but who occasionally also served as foot soldiers, which is per- 
fectly in unison with 2 Sam. x.6., where the Syrian auxiliaries engaged by the 
Ammonites amount exactly to thirty-two thousand, besides a thousand men, whom 
they hired of the king of Maachah: and whom we may presume to be infantry. 

38. 2 Sam. xxiv.1. -dgain the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Seer bn 1 Chron, xxi. 4. Satan stood up 
Israel; and he moved David against and provoked David to number 


them, to say, Go number Israel and Israel. 
Judah. 


It is not usual to mention the anger of God, without stating its cause: but as 
the first of these texts now stands, God is stated to be angry, and his anger leads 
him to move David to number the people. This numbering of the people, how- 
ever, was not the cause, but the effict of his anger; the cause is stated in the 
second passage, which may be rendered — an adversary (perhaps one of David’s 
wicked counsellors, for the Hebrew word juw (savran) signifies an adversary) stood 
up against Israel, and moved David to number Israel. At the time referred to, David 
probably coveted an extension of empire; and having through the suggestions of 
an adversary given way to this evil disposition, he could not well look to God 
for help, and, therefore, wished to know whether the thousands of Israel and 
Judah might be deemed equal to the conquest which he meditated. His design 
was, to force all the Israelites to perform military service, and engage in the con- 
tests which his ambition had in view; and, as the people might resist this census, 
soldiers were employed to make it, who might not only put down resistance, ἡ 
but also suppress any disturbances that might arise. Concerning the difference of 
numbers in this census, see Sect. VIII. 6. p. 558. infra. 


39. In 2 Kings xvi. 9. it is said, that the king of Assyria hearkened 
unto Ahaz, but in 2 Chron. xxviii. 20. we read that he distressed him, but 
strengthened him not. 


Both statements are true. He did help him against the king of Syria, took Da- 
mascus, and delivered Ahaz from the power of the Syrians. But this service was 
of little value; for the Assyrian monarch did no¢ assist Ahaz against the Edomites 
or Philistines; and he distressed him by taking the royal treasures and the trea- 
sures of the temple, and rendered him but little service for so great a sacrifice. ! 


The preceding are the chief passages in the Old Testament, in which 
differences have been imagined to exist: but with how little propriety 
the reader will be enabled to judge from a careful examination of the 
various passages themselves. It remains only that we notice a few pas- 
sages in the New Testament which have also been the subject of cavil. 

1 This seeming contradiction is illustrated hy what happened in our.own nation. The 
Britons invited the Saxons to help them against the Scots and Picts. The Saxons ac- 
cordingly came and assisted them for a time, but at length they made themselves masters 
of the country. F 
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40. Matthew xxvii. 9, 10. disagrees with Zechariah xi. 13. 


Both may be reconciled by supposing the name of the prophet to have been 
originally omitted by the evangelist, and that the name of Jeremiah was inserted 
by some subsequent copyist. Jeremiah is omitted in two manuscripts of the.twelfth 
century, in the Syriac, the later Persian, and. modern Greek versions, and in some 
later copies. What renders it likely that the original reading was δια τοῦ προφητου 
by the prophet, is, that Saint Matthew frequently omits the name of the prophet in 
his quotations. On this passage, see further p. 212. note 3, in this volume. 


41. Mark ii. 26. is at variance with } Sam. xxi. 1. 


Abiathar was not high priest at that time: but the expression may easily signify, 
in the days of Abiathar, who was afterwards high priest. Or, probably, both Ahi- 
melech and Abiathar might officiate in the high priesthood, and the name of the 
office be indifferently applied to either. 


42. The different manner in which the four evangelists have mentioned 
the superscription which was written over Jesus Christ when on the cross, 
was objected as a want of accuracy and truth by Dr. Middleton; and his 
objection has been copied by later writers. 

But it is not improbable that it varied in each of the languages in which that 
accusation or superscription was written; for both Luke (xxiii. 38.) and John 
Xxix.20.) say that it was written in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. We may then 
reasonably suppose Matthew to have recited the Hebrew ; 

Tuts Is 
JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


And John the Greek: 


Jesus THE NazARENE THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


If it should be asked, Why the Nazarene was omitted in the Hebrew, and we must 
assign a reason for Pilate’s humour; perhaps we may thus account for it. He might 
be informed, that Jesus in Hebrew denoted @ Saviour ', and as it carried more ap- 
pearance of such an appellative or general term by standing alone, he might choose 
by dropping the epithet the Nazarene, to leave the sense so ambiguous, that it 
might be thus understood : 
THIs Is 
A Saviour THE KING OF THE JEws. 


Pilate, as little satisfied with the Jews as with himself on that day, meant the in- 
scription, which was his own, as a dishonour to the nation; and thus set a 
momentous verity before them, with as much design of declaring it as Caiaphas 
had of prophesying, That Jesus should die for the people.2 The ambiguity not 
holding in Greek, the Nazarene might be there inserted in scorn again of the 
Jews, by denominating their king from a city which they held. in the utmost 
contempt. 3 

Let us now view the Latin. It is not assuming much to suppose, that Pilate | 
would not concern himself with Hebrew names, nor risk an imprepriety in speak- 
ing or writing them. It was thought essential to the dignity of a Roman magistrate 
in the times of the republic not to speak but in Latin on public occasions.4 Of 
which spirit Tiberius the emperor retained so much, that in an oration to the 
senate he apologised for using a Greek word ; and once, when they were drawing up 
a decree, advised them to erase another that had been inserted in it.5 And though 
the magistrates in general were then become more condescending to the Greeks, 
they retained this point of state with regard to other nations, whose languages 
they esteemed barbarous, and would give themselves no trouble of acquiring. 
Pilate, indeed, according to Matthew, asked at our Lord’s trial, Whom will ye 
that I release unto you, Barrabas, or Jesus which is called Christ? And again, 
What shall I do then with Jesus which is called Christ? But we judge this to be 
related, as the interpreter by whom he spake delivered it in Hebrew.6 For if the 


! Pearson on the Creed, art. ii. at the beginning. 

2 John xi. 49—51. 3 Johni. 46. 

4 Valerius Maximus, b. ii. c. 2. § 2. 

5 Sueton. in Tiberio, c. 71.. The two words were Monopoly and Emblem. 
6 See Wolfius on Matt. xxvii, 2, 
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other evangelists have given his exact words, he never pronounced the name of 
Jesus, but spake of him all along by a periphrasis: Will ye that I release unto you 
The King of the Jews? What will ye then that I shall do unto him whom ye call 
The King of the Jews? Thus he acted in conference with the rulers, and then 
ordered a Latin inscription without mixture of foreign words, just as Mark re- 
peats it : 

THE KING OF THE Jews: 
Which is followed by Luke ; only that he has brought down This is from above, 
as having a common reference to what stood under it: 


Tuts 15 
THE KING OF THE JEWS: 


Thus, it is evident that there were variations in the inscription, and that the La- 
tin was the shortest: but it is equally evident that these variations are not discre- 
pancies or contradictions in the narratives of the evangelists. ! 


43. The alleged discrepancies in the genealogies recorded by Mat- 
thew (i.) and Luke (iii.) have already been considered in p. 497. supra. 
In addition to the observations there adduced, the following solution of 
the supposed contradiction by Professor Hug, (founded on the law of the 
levirate *,) is highly deserving of consideration, both from its novelty and 
its probability. 

By that law, one and the same son might have two different fathers, one real 
and the other /egal. Most of the apparent contradictions in the genealogies of 
Matthew and Luke disappear, since Salathiel might be declared to be the son of 
Jechonias as well as Neri, and since Zorobabel might appear in one filiation as the 
father of Abiud and in the other as the father of Rhesa. Thus, since one genea- 
logy makes Jacob to be the father of Joseph, and the other makes Heli to be 
his father, he might be the son of doth, viz. of one by nature, and of the other 
by law. According to this solution, the design of the two evangelists in giving the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ, would have been to prove to the Jews, that the man 
who called himself the Messiah, was by his legal father Joseph, inscribed as a 
descendant of David in the genealogical tables, to which that nation attached so 
much importance and authority. Indeed, in a country where a legal descent was the 
same asa veal descent, and where an inscription in the genealogical tables was every 
thing; the Jews, to whom the apostles addressed themselves, were to be the sole 
judges, from the ancestors of Joseph, of the fulfilment of the prophecies relative 
to the family of the Messiah; and the descent of Mary was of no importance 
to them. 3 


The following additional remarks of the late Bishop Horne, on the 
subject of the Jewish Genealogies, are likewise highly deserving of at- 
tention. 


In the first place, Genealogies in general, and those of the Jews in particular, 
with their method of deriving them, and the confusion often arising from the cir- 
cumstance of the same person being called by different names, or different persons 
by the same name, are in their nature, and must be to us, at this distance of time, 
matters of very complicated consideration, and it is no wonder they should be 
attended with difficulties and perplexities. Secondly, The evangelists, in an affair 
of so much importance, and so open then to detection, had there been any thing 
wrong to bedetected, would most assuredly be careful to give Christ’s pedigree as it 
was found in the authentic tables, which, according to the custom of the nation, 
were preserved in the family, as is evident from Josephus, who says, “ I give you 
this succession of our family, as I find it written in the public tables.” Thirdly, 
As it was well known the Messiah must descend from David, the genealogical 


1 Dr. Townson’s Works, vol. i. pp. 200—202. 

2 By the jus leviratus, or law of the levirate, when a man died without issue, his 
nearest male relative was obliged to raise up seed to him: accordingly, he married his 
widow, and the first born son, of that marriage, was reputed to be the son of the deceased, 
to whose name and rights he succeeded. 

3 Cellérier, Introduct. au Nouv. Test. pp. 332—334. Hug’s Introd. to the New 
Test. vol. ii. pp. 266—2Z72. 
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tables of that family would be kept with more than ordinary diligence and pre- 
cision. Fourthly, Whatever cavils the modern Jews and others now make against 
the genealogies recorded by the Evangelists, the Jews their contemporaries 
never offered to find fault with, or to invalidate the accounts, given in the Gos- 
pels. As they wanted neither opportunity, materials, skill, nor malice to have 
done it, and it would have offered them so great an advantage against the 
Christians, this circumstance alone, as Dr. South well remarks, were we not now 
able to clear the point, ought with every sober and judicious person to have the 
force of a moral demonstration, 1 
44, Heb. ix. 4. is apparently contradictory to 1 Kings vili. 9. 


From the text of the former book, it appears that the ark contained the several 
things therein specified: whereas, we learn from the latter, that it contained only 
the two tables of stone. The words Ἐν ἡ, in which (wherein in the authorised 
translation), therefore, refer to the tabernacle, and not to the ark; and thus the 
difference is removed. 

Lastly, Some of the differences between the Old and New Testaments 
arise from numbers and dates, and may be explained on the principles 
already laid down in pp.504—511. supra: and others arise from the 
variances occurring in the quotations from the Old in the New Testa- 
ment. But as these require a distinct consideration, the reader will find 
them fully discussed in pp. 256—270. of this volume. 


SECTION VII. 


SEEMING INCONSISTENCIES BETWEEN SACRED AND PROFANE 
WRITERS. 


= 

IT is not to be denied that the sacred Scriptures contain facts, which 
appear to be contradictory to the relations of the same facts by pro- 
fane historians. But the objections which some would derive from 
these seeming inconsistencies, lose all their force, when the uncer- 
tainty and want of credibility in heathen historians are considered, 
as weil as their want of authentic records of the times.? [ΓΕ may fur- 
ther be added, that the silence of the latter, concerning facts related 
by the inspired writers, cannot be regarded as contradicting them: 
because many of these facts are either too antient to come within 
the limits of profane histories, or are of such a description that they 
could not take notice of them.® The silence or omission even of 
many historians ought not to overturn the testimony of any one au- 
thor, who positively relates a matter of fact: if, therefore, a fact 
related in the Scripture be contradicted by an historian who lived 
many centuries after the time when it took place, such contradiction 
ought to have no weight. 

1. Justin, the abbreviator of Trogus Pompeius, who wrote at least 
eighteen hundred years after the time of Moses, relates that the Israel- 
ites were expelled from Egypt, because they had communicated the itch 
and leprosy to the Egyptians, who were apprehensive lest the contagion 


1 Bishop Horne’s Works, vol. vi. p. 513. 
2 Bishop Stillingfleet has largely proved this point in the first book of his Origines 
Sacre, pp. 1—65. (edit. 1709, folio.) 
' 8. On this subject, see Vol. I, pp. 198—203. 
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should spread ; and that the Israelites having clandestinely carried away 
the sacred mysteries of the Egyptians, were pursued by the latter ; who 
were compelled to return home by tempests. ! 


It is scarcely necessary to remark, how contrary this statement of the Roman 
historian is to that of the Jewish legislator; and when his credulity and want of 
information are properly weighed, the contradiction falls entirely to the ground. 
The same remark is applicable to the accounts of the Jewish nation given by the 
prejudiced historian Tacitus : which evidently betray the injurious representations of 
their avowed enemies. Dr. Gray, who has given these accounts (for which we have 
not room)has observed that many of them had been distinctly refuted in the time of 
Tacitus by Josephus and other historians. They contain in themselves sufficient to 
show how full of errors they are: and while they exhibit much truth blended with 
falsehood, they tend to establish the former, without conferring any shadow of pro- 
bability on the latter, 2 © 


2. It has been thought impossible to raise so vast an empire as that of 
Assyria is described to have been by Herodotus and Ctesias (whose ac- 
counts contradict the relation of Moses), so early as within one hundred 
and fifty years after Noah. 


But their accounts are, probably, exaggerated, and in many instances fictitious : 
and, according to the chronology of the Lxx, as well as of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, the origin of the Assyrian empire is carried to a much greater distance from 
the flood. $ 


3. Joseph’s division of the land of Egypt, which is recorded by Moses 
(Gen. xlvii.) has been represented as contradictory to the account of that 
country by Diodorus Siculus. 


But on comparing the two narratives together, it will be found that the latter 
fully supports the sacred historian. Diodorus‘ expressly affirms that the lands 
were divided between the king, the priests, and the soldiery ; and Moses expressly 
says, that they were divided between the king, the priests, and the people. “ Moses 
tells us that before the famine, all the lands of Egypt were in the hands of the 
king, the priests, and the people; but that this national calamity made a great 
revolution in property, and brought the whole possessions of the people into the 
king’s hands; which must needs make a prodigious accession of power to the 
crown. But Joseph, in whom the office of high priest and patriot supported each 
other, and jointly concurred to the public service, prevented for some time the ill 
effects of this accession by his farming out the new domain to the old proprietors 
on very easy conditions. We may well suppose this wise disposition to have 
continued, till that new king arose that knew not Joseph (Exod. i.8.); that is, would 
obliterate his memory, as averse to his system of policy. He, as it appears from 
Scripture, greatly affected a despotic government; to support which he first 
established a standing militia, and endowed it with the lands formerly belonging 
to the people, who now became a kind of villeins to this order, and were obliged 
to personal service; this and the priesthood being the orders of nobility in this 
powerful empire: and so considerable were they, that out of them, indifferently 
their kings were taken and elected. Thus the property of Egypt became divided 
in the manner the Sicilian relates; and it is remarkable that from this time and not 
till now, we hear in Scripture of a standing militia, and of the king’s six hundred 
chosen chariots,” &c. 5 


4. The destruction of Sennacherib’s army which is ascribed to divine 
agency by the sacred historian, (2 Kings xix. 35. 2 Chron. xxxii. 21. and 


1 Justin. Hist. Philipp. lib. xxxvi. c.2. p. 308. ed. Bipont. 

2 See Dr. Gray’s Connection between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. pp. 435 
—443. And also Du Voisin’s Autorité des Livres de Moyse, pp. 180—199. 

3 Doddridge’s Lectures, vol. ii. Lect. 146. §x. (Works, vol. v. p. 127.) See also 
Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. pp. 48—52. 

1 Bib. Historic. ]. i. c. 73. 4 

5 Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation, book ivy. ὃ 3. in fine. (Works, vol. iv. 
pp. 115, 116.) 
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Isaiah xxxvil. 36.) was probably the d/ast or hot pestilential south wind 
called the Simoom, so well described by Mr. Bruce. ! 


The destruction of the same army before Pelusium, in the reign of Sethos king 
of Egypt, is attributed by Herodotus? to an immense number of mice, that infested 
the Assyrian camp by night, so that their quivers aad bows, together with what 
secured their shields to their arms, were gnawed in pieces. It is particularly to be 
remarked that Herodotus calls the Assyrian king Sennacherib, as the Scriptures 
do: and that the time referred to in both is perfectly accordant. Hence it ap- 
pears that it is the same fact to which Herodotus alludes, although much disguised 
in the relation; and thus the seeming contradiction between the sacred and profane 
historians is easily removed. The difference between them may be readily ex- 
plained, when it is considered that Herodotus derived his information from the 
Egyptian priests, who cherished the greatest aversion from the nation and religion 
of the Jews, and, therefore, would relate nothing in such a manner as would give 
reputation to either. 3 


5. There are many, apparently considerable, contradictions of the 
Scriptures in the writings of Josephus. 


But these, as well as his omissions #, may be accounted for by his peculiar situa- 
tion. His country was now in great distress ; its constitution was overturned, and 
his countrymen in danger of extirpation, from the circumstance of their being 
confounded with the Christians, who were reputed to be a sect of the Jews, and 
at that time were suffering persecution. Josephus’s deviations from Scripture, 
therefore, were made in order to accommodate his work to the taste of the Greeks 
and Romans. 5 


6. In consequence of this Jewish historian having omitted to notice 
the massacre of the infants at Bethlehem, which is related in Matt. ii. 
16., the evangelical narrative has been pronounced a “ fabrication,” and 
‘¢ a tale that carries its own refutation with it.” 


This assertion was first made, we believe, by Voltaire, whose disregard of truth 
especially in matters connected with the sacred history, is sufficiently notorious. 
But the evidence for the reality of the fact, and, consequently, for the veracity of 
Matthew, is too strong to be subverted by any bold and unsupported assertions. For, 

In the first place, The whole character which Josephus ascribes to Herod, is 
the most evident confirmation of the barbarous deed mentioned by the evangelist. 

Secondly, The Gospel of Matthew was published about the year of our Lord 58, 
at which time there doubtless were persons living, who could, and (from the hostility 
then manifested against the the Christian faith) who would have contradicted his 
assertion if it had been false or erroneous: their silence is a tacit proof that the 
evangelist has stated the fact correctly. — But, 

Thirdly, The reality of the fact itself (though mentioned in his usual scoffing man- 
ner) was not denied by the philosopher Celsus, one of the bitterest enemies of 
Christianity, who lived towards the close of the second century ; and who would 
most unquestionably have denied it if he could.® 

Fourthly, Matthew’s narrative is confirmed by Macrobius, a heathen author, who 


1 Travels, vol. v. pp. 80. 295. 322, 323. 350—353. 

2 Book ii. c. 141. 

3. Prideaux’s Connection, book i. sub anno 710. (Parti. p. 25. edit. 1720.) It is re- 
markable that the blast, which destroyed the Assyrians, happened at night; whereas the 
Simoom, usually blows in the day-time, and mostly about noon, being raised by the in- 
tense heat of the sun. Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 467. 

4 Ottius has compiled a curious treatise, intitled Pretermissa ἃ Josepho: it is a collec- 
tion of sixty-eight articles, of which, in all probability, the Jewish historian could not be 
ignorant ; but which he chose to omit for the reason above assigned. _ This treatise is ap- 
pended to Ottius’s very valuable Spicilegium sive Excerpta ex Flavio Josepho, pp. 527 
—612. 

5 Divine Legation of Moses, book ν. sect.4. (Warburton’s Works, vol. v. pp.126— 
128.) The bishop has given several instances at length, which we have not room to insert, 
see pp. 130—132. 

6 See the passages in Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. p. 21, 8vo. or vol. iv. p. 122. 4{0. 
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lived about the end of the fourth century, and who mentions this massacre in the 
following terms: “ Augustus,” says he, “having been informed that Herod had 
ordered a son of his own to be killed, among the male infants about two years old, 
whom he had put to death in Syria,” said, “ it is better to be Herod’s noe than 
his son.” 1 Now, although Macrobius is far too modern to be produced as a valid 
evidence in this matter, unsupported by other circumstances, and although his 
story is magnified by an erroneous circumstance; yet the passage, cited from him, 
serves to prove how universally notorious was the murder of the children in Beth- 
lehem, which was perpetrated by the orders of Herod. 

Fifthly, With regard to the silence of Josephus, we may further remark, that no 
historian, not even an annalist, can be expected to record every event that occurs 
within the period of which he writes: besides, his silence may be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. “ Josephus was a firm Jew, and there was, therefore, a particular 
reason for his passing over this event; because he could not mention it, without 
giving the Christian cause a very great advantage. To write, that Herod, at the 
latter end of his reign, had put to death all the infants at Bethlehem, under two 
years of age, on occasion of areport that the king of the Jews had been lately born 
there, would have greatly gratified the Christians, whom Josephus hated ; since it 
was well known that, about thirty years after the slaughter, and the latter end of 
Herod’s reign, Jesus (who was said to be born at Bethlehem), being about thirty 
years of age, styled himseir King of the Jews, and did many things, to say no more 
in proof of it.” Itseems utterly impossible that Josephus could have been ignorant 
of this event : his silence was more likely to have been, in this asin other instances, 
wilful and interested, 2 

Sixthly, Contemporary historians do not relate the same facts: Suetonius tells us 
many things which Tacitus has omitted ; and Dion Cassius supplies the deficiencies 
of both, 

Seventhly, It is unreasonable to make the silence of the Jewish historian an ob- 
jection to the credibility of the sacred writer, while there is equal and even su- 
perior reason to confide in the fidelity of the latter. 

Highthly, Herod would naturally be disposed to take such precautions as he 
might think necessary without being scrupulous concerning the means. 

Ninthly, Voltaire, either from ignorance or dishonesty, asserts that fourteen 
thousand children must have lost their lives in this massacre. If this were true, 
the silence of Josephus would indeed be a very important objection to the veracity 
of Matthew’s narrative; and with this view Voltaire makes the assertion, who 
every where shows himself an inveterate enemy of revealed, and not seldom of 
natural religion also. But as the children, whom Herod caused to be put to death 
(probably by assassins whom he kept in his pay), were only males of two years old 
and under, it is obvious, according to this statement, that more children must have 
been born annually in the village of Bethlehem, than there are either in Paris or 
London. Further, as Bethlehem was a very small place, scarcely two thousand 
persons existed in it and in its dependent district; consequently, in the massacre, 
not more than fifty at most could be slain. In the description of the life of such 
a tyrant as Herod was, this was so trifling an act of cruelty, that it was but of 
small consequence in the history of his sanguinary government. 

Lastly, As the male infants that were to be slain could easily be ascertained 
from the public tables of birth or genealogies, that circumstance will account for 


the reputed parents of our Saviour fleeing into Egypt, rather than into any city 
of Judzea. 3 


! Macrob. Saturn. lib. ii, c.4. The emperor, according to this writer, seems to have 
played upon the Greek words voy a hog, and vioy a son; the point of the saying perhaps 
Consists in this, that Herod, professing Judaism, was by his religion prohibited from 
killing swine, or having any thing to do with their flesh; and, therefore, that bis hog would 
have been safe where his son lost his life. Macrobius, with singular propriety, states this 
massacre to have been perpetrated in Syria, because Judea was at that time part of the 
province of Syria. Gilpin and Dr. A. Clarke on Matt. ii. 16. The massacre of the 
infants is likewise noticed in a rabbinical work called Toldoth Jeshu, in the following 
passage: ‘ And the king gave orders for putting to death every infant to be found in 
Bethlehem ; and the king’s messengers killed every infant according to the royal order,” 
Dr. G. Sharpe’s First Defence of Christianity, &c. p. 40. 

2 ‘Townsend’s Harmony of the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 77, 78. > 

3. Lardner’s Credibility, parti, book ii. ch. ii, sect. 1. (Works, yol.i. pp. 329—338. 
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Any of these arguments would be sufficient to vindicate the evange- 
list’s narrative ; but, altogether, they form a cloud of witnesses, abun- 
dantly sufficient to overbalance the negative evidence attempted to be 
drawn from the silence of Josephus. 

7. Luke ii. 2. is said to be contrary to historical fact, Saturninus and 
Volumnius being at that time the Roman presidents of Syria, and Cyre- 
nius not being governor of that province until eleven years after the 
birth of Christ. 


A slight attention to the situation of Judea at that time, and a more correct 
rendering of the passage than is to be found in our English version, will easily 
reconcile the seeming difference between the sacred historian and Josephus. 

Towards the close of his reign, Herod the Great (who held his kingdom by a 
grant from Mark Antony with the consent of the senate, which had been confirmed 
by Augustus,) having incurred the emperor’s displeasure, to whom his conduct had 
been misrepresented, Augustus issued a decree reducing Judzea to a Roman pro- 
vince, and commanding an enrolment, or register, to be made of every person’s 
estate, dignity, age, employment, and office. The making of this enrolment was 
confided to Cyrenius or Quirinius, a Roman senator, who was collector of the im- 
perial revenue ; but Herod having sent his trusty minister, Nicholas of Damascus, 
to Rome, the latter found means to undeceive the emperor, and soften his anger, 
in consequence of which the actual operation of the decree was suspended. Eleven 
years afterwards, however, it was carried into effect, on the deposition and banish- 
ment of Archelaus (Herod’s son and successor), for maladministration, by Augustus, 
upon the complaint of the Jews; who, weary of the tyranny of the Herodian 
family, requested that Judzea might be made a Roman province. Cyrenius was 
now sent as president of Syria, with an armed force, to confiscate the property of 
Archelaus, and to complete the census, to which the Jewish people submitted. 
It was this establishment of the assessment or taxing under Cyrenius which was 
necessary to complete the Roman census, to which the evangelist alludes in the 
parenthetical remark occurring in Luke 11. 2., which may be more correctly writ- 
ten and translated thus: “ Zt came to pass in those days,” that 15, ἃ few days before 
our Saviour’s birth, “ that there went out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that all 
the land”? [of Judea, Galilee, Idumzea, &c. under Herod’s dominion] “ should be 
enrolled?” preparatory to a census or taxing; “ The taxing itself was first made 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syria?:” And all went to be enrolled, every one to his 
own city. (Luke ii. 1—3.) 


By the preceding construction, supported by the emendation in the 
note, the evangelist is critically reconciled with the varying accounts of 


8vo. or pp. 180—185. 4to.) | Volborth Cause cur Josephus cedem puerorum Bethlemeti- 
corum, Matt. ii. 16. narratam silentio preterierit, 4to. Gottingen, 1788, as analysed in the 
Monthly Review (O. 8.) vol. xxx. p. 617. Schulzii Archeologia Hebraica, pp. 52, 53. 
Colonia, La Religion Chretiénne autorisée par le Temoignage des Anciens Auteurs 
Paiens, pp. 117, 118. 

1 Απογραφεσϑαι τὴν OIKOYMHNHN, Luke ii. 1. That OIKOTMHNHN signifies the land 
of Judza, and not the whole Roman empire, see Vol. III. p. 2. 

2 (Αὕτη 7 amoypapn εγενετο ἡγεμονεύοντος της Συριας Κυρηνιου.) In all the printed 
editions of the New Testament the first word in this verse is aspirated ἄυτη, this, as if it 
were the feminine of éuvos. “ But this,’’ says Dr. Hales, to whom we are indebted 
for the above elucidation, ‘‘ materially injures the sense, as if the enrolment decreed in 
the first verse was the same as this taxing in the second ; whereas there was an interval of 
eleven years between the two. But in the most antient manuscripts, written in uncials 
or in capitals, without points or accents, the word is ambiguous, and may also be unas- 
pirated avry, self, the feminine of αὐτὸς ; and both occur together in this same chapter, 
where the evangelist, speaking of Anna the prophetess, says, kat αὕτη, avTn Tn wpa 
επιστασα; * And this [woman] coming in at the instant itself, or at ‘ the self-same 
hour,’ ἅς. The ordinal zpwrn, first, is here understood adverbially, (see Bishop Mid- 
dleton on the Greek Article, pp. 304, 305.) and connected with the verb eyevero, 
‘was made,’ or ‘ took effect,’ signifying that the taxing itself first took effect, or was ear- 
ried into execution, under the presidency of Cyrenius or Quirinius; which had been 
suspended from the time of his vrocuratorship.’’ Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, 
vol. ii, pp. 705—710, 


- 
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Josephus, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, and an historical difficulty is 
solved, which has hitherto been considered as irreconcileable. ! 

Two other solutions, however, have been offered: which deserve to 
be noticed on account of their ingenuity. 


(1.) The first is that of Mr. Charles Thompson, late Secretary to the Congress 
of the United States, the learned translator of the Old and New Testaments 
from the Greek. He renders Luke ii. 1, 2. in the following manner: “ Now it 
happened in those days that an edict came forth from Cesar Augustus that this 
whole inhabited land should be enrolled. This was the first enrolment; it was 
made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.’ In a note on the passage in ques- 
tion, he observes, “There were two enrolments, the first merely for the purpose 
of numbering the inhabitants, and the second for assessing them, The first here 
spoken of, was in the reign οἵ Herod the Great, when Cyrenius was deputy-governor 
of Syria. It was done according to communities and families ; and all were obliged 
to repair to their respective cities or towns, to be enrolled in their several fami- 
lies, according to their genealogies. The second, which was after the death of 
Herod, was for the sake of assessment, and was made indiscriminately. This was 
the enrolment which offended the Jews, and excited tumults and insurrections, and 
brought on the war which terminated in the destruction of Jerusalem, and the utter 
dispersion of the Jews.” From the rendering, thus supported, the praise of learn- 
ing and ingenuity must not be withheld. Mr. Thompson evidently considers the 
word ἡ, which all other translators consider as an indefinite article prefixed to 
απογραφη (enrolment), as the third person singular of ny, the imperfect tense in the 
indicative mood of the verb εἰμι, J am. It is well known that profane writers 
use 7 or ἣν indifferently as the third person singular; and if we could find a single 
parallel construction, in the New Testament, we should unquestionably give the 
preference to Mr. T.’s rendering. 

(2.) The other solution is that offered by the learned editor of Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary ; who conjectures, that for the purposes of enrolment, Cyrenius, though 
not probably governor of Syria at the time of Christ’s birth, might be associated 
with Saturninus; or, though now sent into Syria as an extraordinary officer, yet 
being afterwards governor of Syria, he might be called governor of Syria, as we 
call an officer during his life by the title he has borne, even after he has given up 
his commission. On a medal of Antioch appear the names of Saturninus and 
Volumnius, who were the emperor’s chief officers in Syria. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Volumnius was the colleague of Saturninus in the government of Syria, 
and procurator of the province; and that while Saturninus kept his court at 
Antioch, where he remained stationary, his associate Volumnius was engaged in 
other districts of the province as circumstances required. What we suppose of 
Volumnius we may also suppose of Cyrenius, who, after him, held the same office. 
Thus, the medal vindicates Josephus, who described Saturninus and Volumnius as 
governors of Syria; and it may justify both Saint Luke and Tertullian, of whom 
the former affirmed that Cyrenius, and the latter that Saturninus, executed the 
enrolment. It may also justify the evangelist, whose words the editor of Calmet 
thinks may be thus understood: “ This was the first enrolment of Cyrenius, he 
being then governor of Syria, associated with Saturninus: and it should be dis« 


1 Dr. Campbell (Translation of the Four Gospels, vol.ii. pp.140. 422—4925. ) renders 
Luke ii. 2. in the following manner: — ‘‘ This first register took effect when Cyrenius 
was president of Syria.’ But, as we have seen in the preceding note that mpwrn is here 
used adverbially, this version will not hold good. In confirmation of his rendering eyevero 
‘ took effect,”” (which is adopted by Dr. Hales,) Campbell! refers to Matt. v. 18. vi. 10. 
xviii, 19. xxii. 42. and 1 Cor. xy. 54. Dr. Lardner has proposed another solution of the 
above difference, (Credibility, parti. book ii. ch. i. Works, vol.i. pp. 248—329. 8vo. 
or pp. 136—179. 4to.) which deserves to be noticed, because it has been adopted by 
Archdeacon Paley, (Evidences, vol. ii. pp. 177,178.) It is as follows: — This was 
the first enrolment of Cyrenius governor of Syria, that is, who was afterwards governor of 
Syria, and best known among the Jews by that title ;”’ which title, belonging to him at 
the time of wriling the account, was naturally subjoined to his name, although acquired 
after the transaction which the account describes. A similar solution is given by Alber. 
Hermeneut. Nov. Test; tom. ii. pp. 309, $10., and in Pritii Introd. in Nov. Test. p. 437. 
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tinguished from that which he made eleven years after, when he was the chief, the 
presidential governor of the same province.” ! 

The reader will adopt which of the preceding solutions he may 
prefer: either of them affords a sufficient explanation of the seeming 
contradiction between the Evangelist and Josephus, though, upon the 
whole, we think the rendering of Dr. Hales presents the most satis- 
factory elucidation. 

8. In Luke iii. 19. Herod the tetrarch is said to have been reproved 
by John the Baptist for Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, whom he had 
forcibly taken away from her husband and married. 

Now this is irreconcileable with profane history, which asserts his brother’s name 
to have been Herod. Hence it is probable that the name of Philip has crept into 
the text through the copyist’s negligence, and ought to be omitted: Griesbach 
has omitted it in his text, but has inserted the word φιλιππου in the margin, with 
the mark of doubtful genuineness. ; 

9. Acts v. 36. For before these days rose up Theudas, &c. Josephus’s 
account of Theudas (Antiq. ]. xx. c.5. § 1.) referred to a transaction 
that occurred seven years after Gamaliel’s speech, of which this text is 
a part. 

The contradiction is removed by the probability that there might be zwo im- 
postors of the same name: for there were four persons.of the name of Simon 


within forty years, and three of Judas within ten years, all of whom were leaders 
of insurrections, 2 


SECTION VIII. 


ALLEGED CONTRADICTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY AND THE NATURE OF 
THINGS. 


THE Scriptures often refer to matters of fact, which are asserted 
(though witheut any proof whatever) to be contradictory to philoso- 
phy and to the nature of things. A little consideration, however, 
will reconcile these alleged repugnances; for it has been well ob- 
served by different writers, who have treated on this subject, that the 
Scriptures were not written with the design of teaching us natural 
philosophy, but to make known the revealed will of God to man, 
and to teach us our duties and obligations to our great Creator and 
Redeemer. ‘Therefore the sacred penman might make use of popu- 
lar expressions and forms of speech, neither affirming nor denying 
their philosophical truth. All proverbial sayings and metaphorical 
expressions introduced by way of illustration or ornament, must be 
taken from received notions; but they are not, ¢herefore, asserted in 
the philosophical sense by him who uses them, any more than the 
historical truth of parables and similitudes is supposed to be asserted. 
Further, to have employed philosophical terms and notions only, and 
to have rectified the vulgar conceptions of men concerning all the 


! Calmet’s Dictionary, vol. i. article Cyrenius. Fragments Supplementary to Calmet, 
No. exxiii. p. 37, Geographical Index and Sacred Geography, by the same editor, voce 
Antioch. 

2 Dr. Lardner has collected the passages in question relative to these impostors. Works, 
vol. i. pp. 409—413. See also Paley’s Evidences, vol, ii. pp. 179—181. 
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phenomena incidentally mentioned in the Scriptures, would have re- 
quired a large system of philosophy, which would have rendered the — 
Scriptures a book unfit for ordinary capacities, and the greater part 
of these for whom it is designed. If, indeed, revelation had intro- 
duced any the best founded system of modern physics, or if the 
Almighty Creator had been pleased to disclose the councils them- 
selves of his infinite wisdom, what would have been the consequence ? 
Philosophy would immediately have become matter of faith, and dis- 
belief of any part of it a dangerous heresy. *How many infidels 
would this or that man’s fanciful hypothesis concerning the appear- 


5 


ances of things have called forth! Besides, if the Scriptures had 


been made the vehicle for a refined system of natural philosophy, 
such a theory of nature would have seemed as strange and incredible 
to most men as miracles do; for there is scarcely any thing which 
more surprises men, unacquainted with philosophy, than philoso- 
phical discoveries. How incredible do the motzon of the earth and 
the rest of the sun appear to all but philosophers, who are now fully 
convinced of the reality of these phenomena, while the rising and 
setting of the sun are terms as much in use with those who hold the 
doctrine of the earth’s motion as with others. In fact, if we would 
be understood, we must continue to make use of this expression ; but 
excepting this one instance, which is and ever will be in use, accord- 
ing to the vulgar conceptions of all nations and languages (notwith- 
standing any philosophical discoveries to the contrary), there is 
nothing in the Scriptures that is not strictly consistent with the 
present notions of philosophy. ‘The discoveries both in chemistry 
and in physics, as well as in natural history, which have been made 
in later times, concur in many instances to confirm and elucidate 
the Sacred Writings. A few examples will illustrate the preceding 
observations. 


1. No fact recorded in the Sacred Writings has been a more favourite 
subject of cavil with modern objectors, than the account of the creation, 
related in the two first chapters of the book of Genesis. Founding their 
cavils upon translations, instead of consulting the original Hebrew (which 
their ignorance completely disqualified them from doing), they have pre- 
tended that the Mosaic narrative is alike inconsistent with reason and 
with true philosophy. If, however, these writers had impartially con- 
sidered the modern discoveries in philosophy, they would have found 
nothing to contradict, but on the contrary much — very much —to con- 
firm the relation of Moses. 


“The structure of the earth,’ says one of the most profound geologists and 
practical philosophers of the present day', “and the mode of distribution of ex- 
traneous fossils cr petrifactions, are so many direct evidences of the truth of the 
Scripture account of the formation of the earth ; and they might be used as proofs 
of its author having been inspired; because the mineralogical facts discovered by 
modern naturalists were unknown to the sacred historian. Even the periods of 
time, the six days of the Mosaic description, — are not inconsistent with our theo- 
ries of the earth.’ Nor are the phenomena of the heavenly bodies at all contra- 
dictory to the Mosaic history. Modern opposers of revelation have objected that 
the historian talks of light before there was any such thing as the sun, and calls the 


1 Professor Jameson, in page v. of his Preface to Mr. Kerr’s translation of M. Cuvier’s 
Essay on the Theory of the Earth, ; 
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moon a great light, when every one knows it to be an opaque body. But Moses 
seems to have known what philosophy did not till very lately discover, that the sun 
is not the original source of light, and, therefore, he does not call either the sun or 
the moon a great light, though he represents them both as great /uminaries or hght- 
bearers. Had these objectors looked into a Hebrew, Greek, or Latin Bible, they 
would have found that the word, which in Gen, 1. 3. our translators have properly 
rendered Jight, is different from that which in the fourteenth verse they have impro- 
perly rendered light also, In the third verse the original word is x (aur); the 
Greek, ¢ws; and the Vulgate Latin, /wx ; in the fourteenth verse the corresponding 
words are ΠΝ (mart), pwornpes, and luminaria. ach of the former set of words 
means that subtile, elastic matter, to which in English we give the name of light ; 
each of the latter, the instruments, or means, by which light is transmitted to men. 
But surely the moon is as much an instrument of this kind, as the reflector placed 
behind the lamp of a light-house, for the purpose of transmitting te the mariner at 
sea the light of that lamp, which would otherwise have passed in an opposite direc- 
tion to the land. Though the moon is not a light in itself, yet is that planet a 
light in its effects, as it reflects the light of the sun to us. And both the sun and 
moon are with great propriety called great, — not as being absolutely greater than 
all other stars and planets, but because they appear greater to ws, and are of greater 
use and consequence to this world. And now, after all our improvements in philo- 
sophy and astronomy, we still speak of the light ofthe moon, as well as of the sun’s 
motion, rising and setting. And the man, who in a moral, theological, or historical 
discourse, should use a different language, would only render himself ridiculous. 

- In like manner, had these objectors referred to the original Hebrew of Gen. i. 
6,7, 8. (which in our English authorised version, as well as in other modern ver- 
sions, is erroneously rendered firmament, after the Septuagint and Vulgate Latin 
version,) they would have rendered it expanse; and they might have known, that 
it meant the air or atmosphere around us, in which birds fly and clouds are formed, 
and that it had no reference whatever to a solid firmament ; though such an idea 
was entertained by the antient Greek philosophers, who, with all their boasted 
wisdom, were nearly as ignorant of the works, as they were of the nature of God. 
And does not this circumambient air divide the waters from the waters, the waters 
of the sea from the waters which float above us in clouds and vapours? For there 
is a multitude of waters in the heavens, and He causesh the vapours to ascend from the 
ends of the earth. (Jer. x. 15.) 

Once more, Moses represents the earth at first in a state of fluidity. The spirit 
of God, says he, moved upon the face (or surface) of the waters. (Gen.i. 2.) The 
apostle Peter also speaks of the earth as being formed out of a fluid. The earth 
standing out of the water (more correctly, consisting of water δι’ υδατος συνεσωσα,) 
and in the midst of the water. ‘The same tradition reached also some of the antient 
heathen philosophers; and Thales, in particular, one of the seven wise men and 
the wisest of them all, as Cicero informs us, said that all things were made out of 
water.! Others after him taught the same doctrine 2: and is it in the least degree 
contradicted or disproved by modern discoveries? On the contrary, is it not 
more and more confirmed and illustrated by them? It is well known that if a 
soft or elastic globular body be rapidly whirled round on its axis, the parts at the 
poles will be flattened, and the parts on the equator, midway hetween the north 
and south poles, will be raised up. This is precisely the shape of our earth ; it has 
the figure of an oblate spheroid, a figure bearing a close resemblance to that of an 
orange. Now, if the earth was ever in a state of fluidity, its revolution round its 
axis must necessarily induce such a figure, because the greatest centrifugal force 
must necessarily be near the equatorial parts, and, consequently, there the fluid 
must rise and swell most. It has been demonstrated by experiment, that the earth 
is flattened at the poles and raised at the equator: and thus do the Scriptures 


1 Princepes Thales, unus e septem cui sex reliquos concessisse primas ferunt ex aqua 
dixit constare omnia. Ciceronis Academic. Quest. lib. ii. c. 37. Op. tom. x. p. 118. 
edit. Bipont. 

2 The reader will find the sentiments of the philosophers above alluded to, in the notes 
to Grotius de Veritate, lib. i. c. 16. 

3 This was first conjectured by Sir Isaac Newton, and confirmed by M. Cassini and: 
others, who measured several degrees of latitude at the equator and at the north pole ; 
and found that the difference perfectly justified Sir Isaac Newton's conjecture, and,. con 
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and philosophy agree together and confirm each other. The Scriptures assert that 
the earth was in a state of fluidity; and philosophy evinces that it must have been 
in such a state from its very figure. 

The account of the creation of man (Gen. i. 26, 27.) has been ridiculed by all op- 
posers of revelation; but can they furnish us with one more likely to be the true 
one? Reason will tell us no better than history or tradition does, how man came 
into the world. This, therefore, is a subject of divine revelation, and until the ob- 
jectors to revelation can give us a better account, we may safely affirm that the 
Mosaic history is perfectly consistent with every idea which right reason teaches us 
to entertain of the creation of man. 

Lastly, objectors to the Scriptures have laid great stress upon the expression in 
Gen. ii. 3. — God rested the seventh day from all his work, as if it were alone 
sufficient to destroy the authority of the Mosaic writings. But no one, who 
impartially considers the noble account there given of the creation, that God is 
represented as having only spoken and it was done, can reasonably imagine, that 
the Almighty was tired with labour, as if he had moulded every thing with his 
hands, and that on the seventh day he lay or sat down for rest. Hast thou not 
known, says the Hebrew prophet Isaiah, — hast thou not heard, that the everlasting 
God, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ? (Isa. xl. 28.) 

The objections drawn by infidel writers from the Mosaic narrative 
of the deluge have already been noticed in Vol. I. pp. 160, 161. 170—173. 

2. The declaration of Moses in Deut. i. 10. that God had multiplied 
the Israelites as the stars of heaven for multitude, has been ridiculed, 
because to the apprehension of the objector “ the number of the stars is 


infinite.” 

Let us, however, consider this subject. How niany in number are the stars, 
which appear to the naked eye? For it is that which appears to the naked eye, 
which is to govern us in replying to this objection: for God brought Abraham 
forth abroad, — that is, out of doors, and bade him look towards heaven (Gen. xv. 5.), 
not with a telescope, but with his naked eyes. Now, let the objector go forth 
into the open air, and look up in the brightest and most favourable night, and 
count the stars. Not more than 5010 stars can be seen by the naked eye in both 
the northern and southern hemispheres ; but at the time alluded to, the Israelites, 
independently of women and children, were more than six hundred thousand. 
Suppose, however, we even allow, from the late discoveries made by Sir Wm. 
Herschel and others with telescopes, which have magnified between thirty-five and 
thirty-six thousand times, that there may be seventy-five millions of stars visible by 
the aid of such instruments, which is the highest calculation ever made; yet still 
the divine word stands literally true. Matthew says (i.17.) that the generations 
from Abraham to Christ were forty-two. Now we find at the second census, that 
the fighting men among the Hebrews amounted to 600,000; and the Israelites, 
who have never ceased to be a distinct people, have so multiplied that, if the ag- 
gregate number of them who have ever lived, could be ascertained, it would be 
found far to exceed the number of all the fixed stars taken together. ! 

3. The speaking of Balaam’s ass (Numb. xxii. 28.) has been a standing 
jest to infidels in almost every age. 

If the ass had opened her own mouth, and reproved the rash prophet, we might 
well be astonished. Maimonides and others have imagined that the matter was 
transacted in a vision. But it is evident, from the whole tenor of the narration, as 
well as from the declaration of an inspired writer (2 Pet. ii. 14—16.), that it is to 
be understood as a literal narrative of a real transaction. The ass, it has been ob- 
served, was enabled to utter such and such sounds, probably as parrots do, without 
understanding them: and, whatever may be said of the construction. of the ass’s 
mouth, and of the tongue and jaws being so formed as to be unfit for speaking, yet 
an adequate cause is assigned for this wonderful effect: for it is expressly said, that 
the Lord opened the mouth of the ass. The miracle was by no means needless or 
superfluous: it was very proper to convince Balaam, that the mouth and tongue 


sequently, confirmed the truth of the Mosaic narrative. The result of the experiments, 
instituted to determine this point, proved, that the diameter of the earth at the equator is 
greater by more than twenty-three miles than it is at the poles. : 

1 Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary, on Deut, i. 10. 
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were under God’s direction, and that the same divine power, which caused the 
dumb ass to speak contrary to its nature, could make him in like manner utter 
blessings contrary tohis inclination. The fact is as consonant to reason*as any other 
extraordinary operation ; for all miracles are alike, and equally demand our assent, 
if properly attested. The giving of articulation to a brute is no more to the Deity, 
than the making of the blind to see, or the deaf to hear. And the reputed baseness 
of the instrument, of which God was pleased to make use, amounts merely to this, 
that (as the Apostle observes on another occasion) God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise. (1 Cor.i. 27.) There was, therefore, a fitness in 
the instrument used, for the more vile the means were, the fitter they were to con- 
found the unrighteous prophet. 


4. It has been affirmed that the circumstance of the sun and moon 
standing still, which is recorded in Joshua x. 12., is contrary to philosophy. 


Let it, however, be recollected that the sacred historian expressly relates it as a 
miracle: it is, therefore, impossible to account for it on philosophical principles ; it 
must be resolved wholly inte the power of God, who hearkened to the voice of a 
man to stop the luminaries, in their diurnal courses, or, perhaps, the earth’s rota- 
tion, and by prolonging the day of battle to make them fight for Israel. From the 
circumstances of the narrative we may collect the time of the day and of the month 
when it happened, viz. soon after sun-rise, and when the moon was rather past 
the full. 

“ Joshua, when summoned by the Gibeonites to come to their succour against the 
confederate kings, went up from Gilgal a// night, and came suddenly (we may con- 
clude about day-break) upon the enemy, whom he discomfited with great slaughter, 
and chased along the way from Gibeon to Beth-horon, in a westerly direction, the 
Lord co-operating in their destruction by a tremendous shower of great hail-stones, 
which slew more than the sword of the Israelites, but did not touch the latter. In 
this situation the sun appeared to rise over Gibeon eastward, and the moon to set 
over Ajalon westward, near the Mediterranean Sea, in the tribe of Dan; when 
Joshua, moved by a divine impulse, uttered this invocation in the sight of Israel ; — 
« Sun, stand thou still over Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’ So 
the sun stood still in the hemisphere [at its rising], and hasted not to go down [at 
its setting] about a whole day; which, in that climate, and shortly after the vernal 
equinox, might have been about thirteen hours long, thus giving him day-light for 
the destruction of his enemies for twenty-six hours, during which he took the 
city of Makkedah, and slew the five kings who hid themselves in a cave near it.” 
(Josh. x. 1—28.) ! 

The object of this miracle was of the most important and impressive nature. 
The sun and the moon, the two principal gods of the idolatrous heathen nations, 
were commanded to yield miraculous obedience to the chief servant of the true 
God; and thereby to contribute to the more effectual conquest of their own wor- 
shippers. [t was a miracle of the same description as those which had been wrought 
in Egypt. With respect to the objections to the probability of this miracle, which 
originate in a consideration of its supposed consequences, it is justly observed by 
Bishop Watson, that “the machine of the universe is in the hand of God: he can 
stop the motion of any part or of the whole, with less trouble than either of us can 
stop a watch!” How absurd, then, are the reasonings of those men who believe in 
the existence of an omnipotent God, yet deny the possibility of the exertion of his 
power in other ways, than those which are known to their limited experience ! 2 


5. The beautiful poetical passage in Judges v. 20. has been stigma- 
tised as a ‘species of Jewish rant and hyperbole.” 


A tempest meeting the enemy in the face discomfited them: and the torrent 
Kishon was so suddenly swelled by the rain (which common opinion ascribed to 
the planets), as to sweep away the greater part of Sisera’s army in their precipitate 
flight. Hence the poetess calls it the first or the prince of torrents. The whole is 


1 Dr. Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology, vol. i. p. 290. The reader, who is de- 
sirous of reading the different opinions of learned men, on the subject of this miracle, is 
referred to Mr. Hewlett’s note on Josh. x. 12. (Comment. on the Bible, vol. i.) and to 
an original and elaborate note of Dr. A. Clarke on the same passage. 

2 Townsend’s Arrangement of the Old Testament, vol. i, Ρ. 463, note, 
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exceedingly poetical, notwithstanding the censure of the opposers of revelation, 
whose cavils are characterised not more by want of taste, than by wilful ignorance 
and malignity of disposition. 

6. It is said that such a number of inhabitants, as are stated to have 
dwelt in the land of Canaan, could not possibly have been supported 
there, viz. a million and a half of fighting men. (2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 
1 Chron. xxi. 5.) 


To this it is to be answered, that if there be no mistake in the numbers (which 
probably are incorrect, as the Syriac version reads eight hundred thousand in 
2 Sam. xxiv. 9. and 1 Chron. xxi. 5.) this vast population is to be ascribed to the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil. Another solution of this apparent contradiction 
has been offered by a late writer !, which is both ingenious and probable. “It ap- 
pears,” he observes, “ from Chronicles, that there were twelve divisions of ge- 
nerals, who commanded monthly, and whose duty it was to keep guard near the 
king’s person, each having a body of troops consisting of twenty-four thousand 
men, which jointly formed a grand army of two hundred and eighty thousand: 
and, as a separate body of twelve thousand men naturally attended on the twelve 
princes of the twelve tribes, mentioned in the same chapter, the whole will be three 
hundred thousand; which is the difference between the two last accounts of eight 
hundred thousand and of one million one hundred thousand.s Whence may be 
deduced this natural solution as to the number of Israel. As to the men of Israel, 
the author of Samuel does not take notice of the three hundred thousand, because 
they were in the actual service of the king as a standing army, and, therefore, there 
was no need to number them: but the author of Chronicles joins them to the rest, 
saying expressly, xv 53, “ all those of Israel were one million one hundred thou- 
sand;’ whereas the author of Samuel, who reckons only the eight hundred 
thousand, does not say )x1w 52 ‘all those of Israel,’ but barely 2x1 πΠῚ ‘and 
Israel were,’ ἅς. It must also be observed, that, exclusively of the troops before 
mentioned, there was an army of observation on the frontiers of the Philistines’ 
country, composed of thirty thousand men, as appears by 2 Sam. vi.1.; which, it 
seems, were included in the number of five hundred thousand of the people of 
Judah, by the author of Samuel ; but the author of Chronicles, who mentions only 
four hundred and seventy thousand, gives the number of that tribe exclusively of 
those thirty thousand men, because they were not all of the tribe of Judah: and 
therefore he does not say, TT 92 ‘all those of Judah,’ as he had said 281 93 <all 
those of Israel,’ but only 77 ‘and those of Judah.’ Thus both accounts may 
be reconciled, by only having recourse to other parts of Scripture, treating on the 
same subject; which will ever be found the best method of explaining difficult 
passages.” 

7. The number of cattle sacrificed at the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple, has been objected to as incredible, viz. one hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep, and two and twenty thousand oxen. (1 Kings vill. 63.) 


To this it may be replied, first, that all these were not offered in one day, much 
less on one altar. This solemn meeting continued fourteen days, viz. seven at the 
feast of tabernacles, and seven at the feast of dedication (1 Kings vill. 65.): and 
because the brazen altar was too little to receive the burnt offerings, Solomon by 
special permission from God, hallowed the middle of the court, that is, ordered other 
altars to be erected in the court of the priests, and perhaps in other places, which 
were to serve only during that solemnity, when such a vast number of sacrifices 
was to be offered. And, secondly, it is by no means improbable that there were 
some neighbouring princes, who paid Solomon their tribute in cattle, and who 
might supply victims for the extraordinary sacrifice above referred to. See an 
instance of this kind in 2 Kingsiii. 4. 

The great number of beasts daily required in Solomon’s kitchen, (1 Kings iv. 23.) 
will by no means be found incredible, when we compare it with the accounts of 
the daily consumption of oriental courts in modern times, and the prodigious 


1 The editor of the quarto edition of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. See Frag- 
ments, No. xxxvii. pp. 62, 63. 
2 Vide Alichot Holam, p. 18: 
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number of servants of an Asiatic prince. Thus, Tavernier, in his description of 
the seraglio, said, that five hundred sheep and lambs were daily required for the 
persons belonging to the court of the sultan. ἢ 


8. It is urged that the treasures, mentioned in 1 Chron. xxix. 4—7, 
as amassed by David for the purpose of erecting a temple, are incre- 
dible ; and that it was impossible that he could collect such a sum, which 
has been computed by M. le Clere at eight hundred millions sterling, and 
which is thought to exceed all the gold of all the princes now upon earth 
put together. 


But it is possible that there may be a corruption in the numbers: we are not 
so well acquainted with the weights mentioned, as to be able to ascertain with pre- 
cision the then comparative value of the precious metals, nor what resources for 
obtaining them (now lost) there were at that time. Besides, it is probable that 
the talent, mentioned in the passage above cited, was the Syriac talent ; according 
to which the amount collected by David would be £7,087,791.2 And in an age 
like that in which David lived, when kings and princes were accustomed to hoard 
up vast quantities of gold and silver (as the oriental monarchs still do) it is by no 
means improbable that David and his princes, in their successful wars with the 
Philistines, Moabites, and Amalekites, and with the kings of Zobah, Syria, and 
Edom, might collect gold and silver to the above amount. 


9. The circumstance of Elijah being fed by ravens (1 Kings xvii. 4.) 
has excited the profane scoffs of unbelievers, as an incredible thing ; and 
they have attempted to be witty in their inquiries whence these unclean 
birds could have procured food for the prophet. 


Had these writers, however, consulted the original word of this passage, and 
also other places where the same word occurs, they would have found that 
ony oReBIM) signifies Arabian. Such is the meaning of the word in 2 Chron. 
xxi. 16. and in Neh. iv. 7. where our version correctly renders it Arabians. Now 
we learn from the Bereshith Rabba (a rabbinical commentary on the book of Ge- 
nesis 5), that there antiently was a town in the vicinity of Bethshan (where the 
prophet was commanded to conceal himself); and we are further informed by 
Jerome, a learned writer of the fourth century, that the Orbim, inhabitants of a 
zown, on the confines of the Arabs, gave nourishment to Elijah.+ This testimony of 
Jerome is of great value, because he spent several years in the Holy Land, in order 
that he might acquire the most correct notion possible of the language and geography 
of the country, as well as of the customs and habits of the people, in order to enable 
him to understand, explain, and translate the Holy Scriptures. Although the com- 
mon printed editions of the Latin Vulgate read corvi, crows or ravens, yet in 
2 Chron. xxi.16. and Neh.iv. 7. Jerome properly renders the same word pany (ORBIM 
or orestm), the Arabians. What adds further weight to these testimonies is the 
ract, that the Arabic version considers the word as meaning a people, Orabim, and 
not ravens or fowls of any kind. We may also add, that the celebrated Jewish 
commentator, Jarchi, gives the same interpretation. How, indeed, (it has been well 
asked,) could the holy prophet receive his meat from such unclean animals as ravens 
are, contrary to that law of which he was so zealous and intrepid a defender? How 
could he know that these impure birds had not been resting among carcases and 
carrion, before they brought him his meat ? Besides, Elijah was supplied with bread 
and flesh every morning and evening for a whole year. How can such a long 
and careful attendance be ascribed to ravens? It is therefore most likely, that some 
of the inhabitants of Oreb or Orbo furnished the prophet with food, being specially 
and divinely directed so to do. 5 


1 Burder’s Oriental Literature, vol. i. p. 399. 

2 The reader will tind some elaborate and interesting calculations on this subject, in 
Dr. Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews, vol. i. pp. 149—153. 

Stsect.33. fol; 30: col. 2. 

4 Orbim accole ville in finibus Arabum, Eliz dederunt alimenta. 

5 See Dr. A. Clarke on 1 Kings xvii. and especially the Dissertation in De la Roche’s 
Memoirs of Literature, vol. i. pp. $1—85.; where the reader will find a full discussion 
of this subject. In the last cited work the testimonies of antient Jewish writers, confirm- 
ing the view of it above given, are stated at length. 
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10. There is no contradiction between Job xxvi. 7. and Psal. xxiv. 2. 
and civ. 5. 

In the first cited passage, Job says that God hangeth the earth upon nothing: and 
in Psal. xxiv. 2. it is said that Jehovah hath founded the earth upon the seas, and 
established it upon the floods : and in Psal. civ. 5. that he hath laid the foundations of 
the earth that it should not be removed for ever. All which expressions are philo- 
sophically correct: for the foundation of a pendulous globe can be nothing, but its 
centre, upon which all the parts lean and are supported by it; and the waters con- 
tinually flowing through the bowels and concavities of the earth, from the depths 
of the sea, by a constant course and circulation, constitute an abyss in the lower- 
most parts of the earth. ΑΝ the rivers run into the sea; yet the seais not full: unto 
the place from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. (Eccles. 1. 7.) So 
that, with great propriety of speech, the terraqueous globe is said to hang upon 
nothing, and the earth to be founded upon the seas, and established upon the floods, 
and (Psal. cxxxvi. 6.) to be stretched out above the waters ". 


11. The unicorn op» (RetM), described in Job xxxix. 9. and alluded to 
in several other passages of Scripture, is the common rhinoceros, which is 
known, in Arabia, by the name of rezm unto this day. 

12. The circumstance of Jonah being in the belly ofa whale (Jonahi. 17. 
Matt. xii. 40.) has been affirmed to be contrary to matter of fact; as the 
throat of a whale, it is well known, is capable of admitting little more than 
the arm ofan ordinary man; and these fish are never found in the Mediter- 


ranean Sea. 


But Bochart has long since proved that a great fish of the shark kind is here in- 
tended. It is a well attested fact that many of the shark species are not only of 
such a size and form as to be able, without any miracle, to swallow a man whole, 
but also that men have been found entire in their stomachs: and, since it is a fact 
well known to physiologists, that the stomach has no power over substances en- 
dued with vitality, this circumstance will account in part for the miraculous preserv- 
ation of the prophet Jonah in the belly or stomach of the great fish, in which he 
was for three days and three nights. Bochart is further of opinion, that the par- 
ticular species of shark which followed the prophet Jonah, was the squalus carcharias 
or white shark, for its voracity termed damia by some naturalists, and which isa 
native of the seas in hot climates, where it is the terror of navigators. 2 


The preceding are the passages of Scripture, which have been 
principally excepted against, as being contrary to philosophy and the 
nature of things; and yet, when all the circumstances of them are pro- 
perly considered, there is nothing in them which may not be ac- 
counted for, and interpreted, on the principles of modern philosophy. 


1 Jenkin’s Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. p. 236. 

2 Bocharti Opera, tom. iii. col. 742. οἱ seg. Bochart’s opinion has been adopted by 
Mr. Parkhurst (Greek Lexicon, article Kyros), and is now generally received. See also 
Scripture illustrated by Natural History, ἄς. Expository Index, p. 52. and the Frag- 
ments annexed to the quarto edition of Calmet’s Dictionary, No. cxly. p.103. Bishop 
Jebb, however, has urged several considerations (which are too long for insertion here, and 
the force of which it would impair to abridge,) showing that it pyebably was a whale, into 
the cavity of whose mouth Jonah was taken. (Sacred Literatu, pp. 178—180.) The 
observations which he has adduced from the natural history of the whale, are confirmed by 
the enterprising and experienced whale-fisher, Capt. Scoresby ; who states, that when the 
mouth of the Balena Mysticetus, or Great Common Whale, is open, “it presents ἃ 
cavity as large as a room, and capable of containing a merchant ship’s jolly-boat full of 
men, being six or eight feet wide, ten or twelve feet high (in front), and fifteen or sixteen 
feet long. (Scoresby’s Account of the Arctic Regions, vol. i. p.455.) The only ob- 
jection that can be offered to Dr. Jebb’s opinion, is, that there is no authentic instance on 
record of whales being found in the Mediterranean Sea, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ON THE INFERENTIAL AND PRACTICAL READING OF SCRIPTURE. 


SECTION I. 
ON THE INFERENTIAL READING OF THE BIBLE. 


I. General Rules for the Deduction of Inferences. — 11. Observations for 
ascertaining the Sources of Internal Inferences. — 1Π1. And also of Ex- 
ternal Inferences. 


1. THE sense of Scripture haying been explained and ascertained, 
it only remains that we apply it to purposes of practical utility : 
which may be effected either by deducing inferences from texts, or 
by practically applying the Scriptures to our personal edification and 
salvation. By INFERENCES, we mean certain corollaries or conclusions 
legitimately deduced from words rightly explained: so that they 
who either hear or read them, may form correct views of Christian 
doctrine and Christian duty. And in this deduction of inferences we 
are warranted both by the genius of language, which, when correctly 
understood, not only means what the words uttered in themselves 
obviously imply, but also what may be deduced from them by legi- 
timate consequences '; and likewise by the authority of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, who have sanctioned this practice by their example. 
To illustrate this remark by a single instance : — 


Our Lord (Matt. xxii. 23—32.), when disputing with the Sadducees, 
cited the declaration of Jehovah recorded in Exod. iii.6. I am the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: and from thence he proved the resurrection 
of the dead inferentially, or by legitimate consequence. It should be ob- 
served, that Abraham had been dead upwards of three hundred years 
before these words were spoken to Moses, yet still Jehovah called him- 
self the God of Abraham, &c. Jesus Christ properly remarked that God 
is not the God of the dead, (that word being equivalent to eternal anni- 
hilation, in the sense intended by the Sadducees, who held that the soul 
vanished with the body ”,) but of the déving : whence it follows, that if he 
be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, they have not altogether pe- 
rished, but their bodies will be raised again from the dead, while their 
spirits or souls are alive with God, notwithstanding they have ceased for 
many centuries to exist among mortals. In the same reply, our Saviour 
further confuted, inferentially, another tenet of the Sadducees, viz. that 
there ἐς neither angel nor spirit, by showing that the soul is not only im- 
mortal, but lives with God even while the body is detained in the dust 
of the earth, which body will afterwards be raised to life, and be united 
to the soul by the miraculous power of God. 


The foundation of inferential reading is the perpetual harmony 
of sacred things; so that any one who has thoroughly considered 


1 Qui enim intelligit, quod loquitur, non modo vim, sed ambitum quoque verborum 
perspicit ; ideoque id omne, quod ex iis legitime colligi potest, adprobare etiam merite 
ereditur.. Buddei Elementa Philosophie Instrumentalis, ‘partii. cap. li. § xxx. -p, 246, 

2 Zuvapaviter tos σωμασι, Joseph, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii, c.1, § 4. (al. ὁ. ii.) 
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and rightly understood a single doctrine, may hence easily deduce 
many others which depend upon it, as they are linked together in 
one continued chain. But, in order to conduct this kind of reading 


with advantage, it is necessary that we bring to it a sober judgment, 


capable of penetrating deeply into sacred truths, and of eliciting 


with indefatigable attention and patience, and also of deducing one 


truth from another by strong reasoning; and further, that the mind 
possess a sufficient knowledge of the form of sound words in faith 
and love which is in Christ Jesus. (2'Tim.i.13.) Without this 
knowledge, it will be impossible to make any beneficial progress in 
this branch of sacred literature, or to discover the exhaustless variety 


of important truths contained in the Sacred Writings. It will like- 


wise be requisite to compare inferences when deduced, in order to 
ascertain whether they are correct, and are really worthy of that ap- 
pellation. For this purpose the following rules may be advantage- 
ously consulted. 


1. Obvious or too common inferences must not be deduced, nor should 
they be expressed in the very words of Scripture. 


Thus, if from Matt. vi. 33. Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you, the following inferences be deduced: —1. The 
kingdom of God is to be sought in the first instance. 2. It is necessary that we seek 
the righteousness of God ; and, 3. To him that thus seeks, all other things shall be added. 
Although these are in themselves weighty truths, yet they are expressed too plainly in the 
very words of Scripture, to be called inferences. They are, rather, truths seated in the text 
itself, than truths deduced from those words. 


2. Inferences must be deduced from the true and genuine sense of the 
words, not from a spurious sense, wheiher literal or mysiical. 


We have a striking violation of the sober and almost self-evident canon, in the inference 
deduced by cardinal Bellarmin, from a comparison of Acts x. 13. with John xxi. 16. From 
the divine command, Rise, Peter / kill and eat, compared with our Lord’s direction to the 
Apostle, Feed my sheep, he extorts this consequence, viz. that the functions of the Roman 
pontiff, as the successor of Peter, are two-fold — to feed the church, and to put heretics to 
death / It is scarcely necessary to add, that this inference is derived from putting a false 
and spurious sense upon those passages, 


3. Inferences are deduced more safely as well as more correctly from the 
originals, than from any version of the Scriptures. 


It is not uncommon, even in the best versions, to find meanings put upon the sacred 
text, which are totally foreign to the intention of the inspired penman. Thus, from Acts 
ii. 47. (the Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved), the papists have ab- 
surdly pretended to deduce the perpetuity and visibility of the (Roman Catholic) church ; 
and, from the same text compared with Acts xiii. 48. (as many as were ordained to eternal 
life believed), some have inferred that those whom God adds to the church shall neces- 
sarily and absolutely be eternally saved. The question relative to indefectibility from 
grace is foreign to a practical work like this}; but, without throwing down the gauntlet 


1 « Tt may not be the most philosophical, but it 2s probably the wisest opinion which we 
can adopt, that the truth lies somewhere between the two rival systems of Calvin and Ar- 
minius ; though I believe it to exceed the wit of man to point out the exact place where it 
does lie. We distinctly perceive the two extremities of the vast chain, which stretches 
across the whole expanse of the theological heavens; but its central links are enveloped 
in impenetrable clouds and thick darkness.” (Mr. Faber’s Discourses, vol. i. pp. 478, 
479.) Archbishop Tillotson has a fine passage on this subject to the same effect (which 
is too long to be extracted), at the close of his hundred and seventh sermon. See his 
Works, vol. v. pp. 395, 396. Compare also vol. vii. pp. 99, 100. (London, 1820.) On 
this topic the author cannot withhold from his readers the following admirable obsery- 
ations of the late Bishop Horsley. Addressing the clergy of the diocese of Gloucester, 
he says, “I would entreat you of ali things to avoid controversial arguments in the pulpit 
upon what are called the Calvinistic points; the dark subject of predestination and 


ft 
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of controversy, we may remark, that these passages have no relation whatever to the doc- 
trine of election ; and that if the translators of our authorised version had rendered the 
original of Acts ii. 47. literally, as they have done in other parts of the New Testament |, 
it would have run thus :—The Lord added daily to the church, τοὺς cwSouevous, the saved ; 
that is, those who were saved from their sins and prejudices; and so the passage is ren- 
dered by Drs. Whitby, Doddridge, and other eminent critics and divines. Further, if 
Acts xili. 48. had been translated according to the proper meaning of τεταγμενοι, that 
verse would have run thus : — ds many as were disposed for eternal life, believed : which 
rendering is not only faithful to the original, but also to the context and scope of the sacred 
historian, who is relating the effects or consequences of the preaching of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. For the Jews had contradicted Paul, and blasphemed, while the religious 
proselytes heard with profound attention, and cordially received the Gospel he preached 
to them; the former were, through their own stubbornness, utterly indisposed to receive 
that Gospel, while the dad¢er, destitute of prejudice and prepossession, rejoiced to hear that 
the Gentiles were included in the covenant of salvation through Jesus Christ ; and, there- 
fore, in this good state or disposition of mind, they believed. Such is the plain and obvious 
meaning deducible from the consideration of the context and scope of the passage in ques- 
tion; and that the rendering above given is strictly conformable to the original Greek, 
is evident from the following considerations. In the first place, the word τεταγμενοι is 
not the word generally used in the New Testament to denote fore-ordination, or an eternal 
decree, but the verbs opifw and xpoopif{w, which exactly answer to our English words de- 
termine and predetermine. Further, Dr. Hammond remarks, the verb tacow or τατΐῆω, 
(whence the participle τετσγμενος) and its compounds, are often employed in the sense of 
our military word tactics, by which is meant whatever relates to the disposal or marshalling 
of troops. (Compare Luke vii. 8. and Rom. xiii.1. Gr.) and hence, by analogy, it is 
applied to other things : — Thus, in 1 Cor. xvi. 15. we read, ‘* They devoted (eragav) them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints.”” See also 1 Macc. v. 27. and 2 Mace. xv. 20. (Gr.) ; 
and particularly Acts xx. 13., where we read that Saint Paul went on foot to Assos, for so 
he was (Stereraryp:evos) disposed. Similar expressions are to be found in the Greek classic 
writers.? But what confirms the preceding rendering of this text, is the fact, that it is so 
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election I mean, and the subordinate questions. Differences of opinion upon these subjects 
have subsisted among the best Christians from the beginning, and will subsist, I am persuaded, 
to the end. They seem to me to arise almost of necessity, from the inability of the human 
mind to reconcile the doctrine of a providence, irresistibly ruling all events, with the 
responsibility of man as a moral agent. And persons equally zealous for God’s glory, 
have taken different sides of the question, according as their minds have been more forcibly 
impressed with awful notions of God’s right of sovereignty ‘on the one hand, or of his 
justice on the other. But in certain leading principles, Lutherans, Calvinists, Armin- 
ians, and we of the church of England are, I trust, all agreed. We are agreed in the 
fundamental doctrines of the Trinity ; all believing in the united operation of the three 
persons, in their distinct offices in the accomplishment of man’s redemption. We are all 
agreed that the fore-knowledge of God is —like himself —from all eternity, and ab- 
solute; that his providence is universal, controlling not only all the motions of matter, but 
all the thoughts and actions of intelligent beings of all orders; that, nevertheless, man has 
that degree of free agency which makes him justly responsible ; that his sins are his own; 
and that, without holiness, no man shall see God. While we agree in these principles, I 
cannot see to what purpose we agitate endless disputes upon the dark — I had almost said 
— presumptuous questions upon the order of the divine decrees, as if there could be any 
internal energies of the divine mind, and about the manner of the communion between 
the Spirit of God and the Soul of the believer.” (Bishop Horsley’s Charge in 1800, 
pp. 32, 33. 4to.) 

1 It is worthy of remark that the participle σωζόμενος occurs in four other places of the 
New Testament, in all which our translators give the true meaning. These are Luke 
xiii. 23. εἰ ολίγοι σωζόμενοι ; are there few that BE saveD? —1 Cor.i. 18. τοῖς δὲ 
σωζομεμοις ἥμιν, but unto us WHICH &RE SAVED — 2 Cor. ii. 15. ev τοις σωζόομενοις, in them 
THAT ARE SAVED. — Rev. xxi. 24. Ta edvn των cwlomevwy, the nations of them, WHICH ARE 
savep. In none of these instances have the translators given the forced and arbitrary 
meaning above noticed, and no reason can be assigned why they should have so rendered 
Acts ii, 47. 

2 Dr. Hammond (on Acts xiii. 48.) has cited and commented on several passages which 
we have not room to state. He renders the word τεταγμενοι by fitly disposed and qualified 
for ; Dr. Wall, by fit to receive; and Mr. Thompson, the learned North American trans- 
lator of the Scriptures from the Greek, by filly disposed. Wolfius (Cur. Philol. in loc.) 
considers the phrase τεταγμενος εἰς as equivalent to evderos εἰς (Lukeix. 62.) in our ver- 
sion rendered fit (or, more correctly, rightly disposed) for the kingdom of God. Dr, Whitby 
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translated in the Old Syriac, the most antient of all the versions of the New Testament. 
This is of great moment; for that version was made at least four hundred years before the 
sense of this place was disputed by the different sects and parties of Christians. ‘* Mean- 
while,” says Dr. Hammond, with equal truth and piety, “it must be remembered that these 
qualifications are not pretended to have been originally from themselves, but from the pre- 
venting grace of God; to which it is to be acknowledged due that they are ever pliable, or 
willing to follow Christ.” : 

4. Those inferences are always to be preferred which approach nearest 
to the scope of a passage. 

Thus, in John vi. 37. Christ says, Him that cometh unto me I will in nowise cast out. 
From this clause the two following inferences have been deduced. 1. That Jesus Christ 
is a most certain asylum for all persons whose consciences are burthened. 2. That Chris- 
tians ought to receive those who are weak in faith, after the example of Christ, and to treat 
them with tenderness. Now, though both these inferences are good in themselves, the first 
is most to be preferred, because it harmonises best with the scope of the passage, (compare 
verses 3740.) which is to show that Christ will reject none ‘‘ that truly repent and un- 
feignedly believe” in him. 

5. Inferences ought to embrace useful truths, and such as are necessary 
to be known, on which the mind may meditate, and be led to a more intimate 
acquaintance with the doctrines of salvation, and with Christian morality. 

It were no difficult task to illustrate this remark by a variety of examples ; but this is 
rendered unnecessary by the admirable models presented in the valuable sermons of our 
most eminent divines, not to mention the excellent discourses of Masillon, Bossuet, Fle- 
chier, Claude, Saurin, Superville, Du Bosc, and other eminent foreign divines, both pro- 
testants and catholics. The reader, who is desirous of illustrations, will find many very 
apposite ones in Monsieur Claude’s celebrated and elaborate Essay on the Composition of 
a Sermon. |! 

II. The sources, whence inferences are deducible, are divided Ὁ 
Professor Rambach (to whom we are almost wholly indebted for this 
chapter 3) into two classes, viz. ¢nternal and external: the former are 
inherent in the text, and flow from it, cons¢dered in itself; the latter 
are derived from a comparison of the text with other passages and 
circumstances. 

To illustrate these definitions by a few examples : — The sources 
whence inferences may be deduced, are internal, or inherent in the 
text, when such consequences are formed, 1. From the affections of 
the sacred writer or speaker; 2. From words and their signification ; 
3. From the emphasis and force of words; and, 4. From the struc- 
ture and order of the words contained in the sacred text. 

1. Inferences deduced from the affections of the writer or speaker, whe- 


ther these are indicated in the text, or are left to the investigation of the 
interpreter. 


Thus, in Mark iii. 5. we read that Jesus Christ looked round about on those who op- 


translates the word by disposed, and Dr. Doddridge by determined, in order to preserve the 
ambiguity of the word. The meaning, he observes, of the sacred penman seems to be, 
that all who were deeply and seriously concerned about their eternal happiness, openly 
embraced the Gospel. And wherever this temper was, it was undoubtedly the effect of a 
divine operation on their hearts. See Whitby, Doddridge, Wall, Wetstein, Bengel, 
Rosenmiiller, and especially Limborch, (Commentarius in Acta Apostolorum, pp. 133— 
136. folio, Rotterdam, 1711,) on Acts xiii. 48., and Krebsii Observationes in Nov. Test. 
ex Josepho, pp. 222—224, Compare also Franzius de Interpretatione Sacrarum Scrip- 
turarum, pp. 104—115.; Bp. Taylor’s Works, vol. ix. p. 140.; and Bishop Wilson’s 
Works, Sermon 57. Vol. ii. p: 272. folio edit. Bath, 1782. 

! See particularly 88. 17—26. in Dr. Williams’s edition of Claude’s Essay, Christian 
Preacher, pp. 300—346.; or Mr. Simeon’s much improved edition, Cambridge and 
London, 1827. 12mo. 

2 Institutiones Hermeneutice Sacre, lib. iv. c. 3. pp. 804—822. 
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posed him with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts: the anger here men- 
tioned was no uneasy passion, but an excess of generous grief occasioned by their ob- 
stinate stupidity and blindness. From this passage the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 1. It is the duty of a Christian to sorrow, not only for his own sins, but also to 
be grieved for the sins of others. 2. All anger is not to be considered sinful. 3. He 
does not bear the image of Christ, but rather that of Satan, who can either behold with 
indifference the wickedness of others, or rejoice in it. 4. Nothing is more wretched than 
an obdurate heart, since it caused him, who is the source of all true joy, to be filled with 
grief on beholding it. 5. Our indignation against wickedness must be tempered by com- 
passion for the persons of the wicked. ; 


2. Inferences deduced from words themselves, and their signification. 


For instance, in Luke xxi. 15. our Lord addressing his disciples, says, I will give you 
a mouth and wisdom. Inference |. Christ, the eternal wisdom, is the source and spring 
of all true wisdom, 2. Will give. They who attempt to procure wisdom by their own 
strength, without the aid of prayer, may justly be charged with presumption. 9. You. 
No one stands more in need of the gift of divine wisdom than they who are intrusted with 
the charge of teaching others. 4. 4 mouth, or ready utterance. The gift of eloquence 
is bestowed by God, as well as every other gift. Wisdom. It is possible for a man to 
acquire cunning by the mere force of corrupt nature ; but nature cannot possibly confer 
true wisdom. 5. dnd. Eloquence, when not united with wisdom, is of little utility in 
promoting the kingdom of Christ. From this last inference, it appears, that even the 
smallest particles sometimes afford matter from which we may deduce practical con- 
clusions. 


3. Inferences deduced from the emphasis and force of words. 


We have an example in 1 Pet. v. 5. Be clothed with humility: for God resisteth the 
proud. Inference 1. Hwmility. Christian humility does not reside in filthy or rent gar- 
ments, but in a modest mind, that entertains humble views of itself. 2. Be ye clothed, 
εγκομβωσαδε, from ev, in, and κομβοω, to gather, or tie in a knot. The word means to 
clothe, properly, wilh an outer ornamental garment, tied closely upon one with knots. ‘True 
humility is an ornament which decorates the mind much more than the most costly gar- 
ment does the body.! 3. Humility is a garment with which we cover both our own vir- 
tues and the defects of others. 4. This ornament of humility, being exposed to many 
snares, must be most carefully guarded, and retained around us. 5. The proud ὑπερη- 
φανοις, from ὑπερ, above, and φαινω, io appear, because such persons exalt themselves 
above others, No sin is capable of being less concealed, or of escaping the observation 
of others, than pride. 6. God resisteth αντιτασσεται, literally, serrETH HIMSELF AS IN 
ARRAY against, the proud man: this is a military term. The inference deducible is, that 
while all other sinners retire, as it were, from the presence of God, and seek for shelter 
against his indignation, the proud man alone openly braves it.2 


4. Inferences deduced from the order and structure of the words con- 
tained in the sacred text. 


Thus, from Rom. xiv. 17. The kingdom of God is righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, the following inferences may be derived, according to the order of the words, 
which depends upon the connection and order of the subjects treated of. 1. No constant 
and lasting peace of conscience is to be expected, unless we previously lay hold of the 
righteousness of Christ by faith, 2. They only possess a genuine and permanent joy, who 
being justified, cultivate peace with God through Jesus Christ. 3. In vain do those per- 
sons boast of the righteousness of Christ, who still continue in a state of hostility and 
enmity with God and man. 4. A serene and peaceful conscience is the only source of 
spiritual joy. 8 


1 Mr. Parkhurst’s illustration of this truly emphatic word is too important and beau- 
tiful to be omitted. “On the whole,” says he, ‘this expressive word, εγκομβωσαϑε used 
by Saint Peter, implies that the humility of Christians, which is one of the most orna- 
mental graces of their profession, should constantly appear in all their conversation, so as 
to strike the eye of every beholder ; and that this amiable grace should be so closely con- 
nected with their persons, that no occurrence, temptation, or calamity should be able to 
strip them of it. — Faxit Deus !”? Greek and English Lexicon, p. 185. col. 2. (5th edit.) 

2 It may be worth the reader’s while to re-consider what has already been stated on the 
subject of emphatic words, which, in fact, are so many sources whence inferences may be 
judiciously deduced. 

3 Fora full illustration of this subject, we with pleasure refer the reader to an excellent 
discourse, in ‘* Sermons on Subjects chiefly Practical, by the Rev. John Jebb, A.M.” 
(now Bishop of Limerick,) Serm. iv. pp. 71—98. London, 1816, 8yo, 
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III. The sources of inferences are external, when the conclusions 
are deduced from a comparison of the text, 1. With the state of the 
speaker ; — 2. With the scope of the book or passage ;— 3. With 
antecedents and consequents ; or, in other words, with the context; 
— 4, With parallel passages, and other circumstances. 


1. Inferences deduced from the state of the writer or speaker. 


Thus, when Solomon, the wisest and richest of sovereigns, whose eager desire after the 
enjoyment of worldly vauities was so great, that he left none of them untried, and whose 
means of gratifying himself in every possible pleasure and delight were unbounded, — 
when he exclaims, (Eccl. i. 2.) Vanity of vanities, all is vaniiy, the following inferences 
may be deduced from his words, compared with the siate of his mind. (1.) Since the 
meanest artisan is not to be despised when speaking properly and opportunely of his own 
business, he must be more than usually stupid who does not give diligent attention when 
a most illustrious monarch is about to speak. (2.) How admirable is the wisdom of 
God, who, when it pleased him to select a person to proclaim and testify the vanity of all 
things human, made choice of one who had most deeply experienced how truly vain they 
were! (3.) Whena sovereign, thus singularly possessed of glory, fame, human wisdom, 
riches, and every facility for the enjoyment of pleasures, proclaims the vanity of all these 
things, his testimony ought to be received by every one with great respect. (4.) Since 
princes, above all others, are exposed to the insidious wiles of pleasures, it is worthy of 
remark that God raised up one of their own rank to admonish them of their danger. 


2. Inferences deduced. 


(1.) From the general scope of an eniire book. — For instance, let the follow- 
ing words of Jesus Christ (John vili. 51.) Verily, verily, I say unto you, if a man keep 
my saying he shall never see death, be compared with the general scope of the book which is 
announced in John xx. 31. These are wrillen, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that believing, ye might have life through his name. From this colla- 
tion the following inferences will flow. (i.) Faith in Christ is to be proved and shown by 
obedience to his word. (ii.) True faith cordially receives not only the merits of Christ, 
but also his words and precepts. And, (iii.) Whosoever is made, through faith, a par- 
taker of spiritual life, shall also be freed from spiritual and eternal death. 


(2.) From the special scope of a particular passage. — The particular scope 
of Jesus Christ in the passage above cited, (John viii. 51.) was to demonstrate that he was 
not possessed by an evil spirit, since the keeping of his words would procure eternal life 
for all who obey him, while Satan, on the contrary, leads men into sin, whose wages is 
death, or everlasting perdition. Hence we may deduce the subsequent inferences. (i.) That 
doctrine which produces such very salutary effects, cannot necessarily be false and diabo- 
lical. (ii.) Saving truths are to be proposed even to those who are guilty of calumniating 
them. (iii.) There is no nearer way, by which to liberate the mind from doubts formed 
against truth, than a ready obedience to acknowledged truth. (iv.) The precepts of Christ 
are to be regarded and obeyed, even though tbey should be ridiculed or defamed by the 
most learned men. 


(3.) From the very special scope of particular words or phrases.—The passage 
just referred to will supply us with another illustration. — For instance, should it be 
asked, (i.) Why our Lord prefixed to his declaration, a solemn asseveration similar to an 
oath? it is replied, because he perceived the very obstinate unbelief of his hearers; whence 
it may be inferred, that it is a shameful thing that Christ should find so little faith among 
men. (ii.) Should it be further inquired, why he prefixed a double asseveration ? it is 
answered, in order that, by such repetition, he might silence the repeated calumnies of 
those who opposed him : hence, also, it may be inferred, that in proportion to the malice 
and effrontery of men in asserting calumnies, the greater zeal is required in vindicating 
truth. (iii.) Should it still be asked, why our Lord added the words, 7 say unto you, we 
reply, in opposition to the assertion of his enemies in the 48th verse, — Say we not well, 
that thou hast a demon? From which we may infer, that he who is desirous of knowing 
the truth, ought not only to attend to the stories invented and propagated by wicked men 
against the godly, but also to those things which Christ says of them, and they of him. 
Other instances might be adduced, but the preceding will suffice. 


3. Inferences deduced from a collation of the text with the context. 


In this case, the principal words of a text should be compared together, in order that 
inferences may be deduced from their mutual relation. (i.) Collate 1 Tim. i. 15. It is 
a faithful saying, with verse 4. Neither give heed to fables. Inference. The idle legends 
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of the Jews (preserved in the Talmud), and the relations of the Gentiles concerning their 
deities, and the appearances of the lalter, are compared to uncertain fables: but the nar- 
ration in the Gospel concerning Jesus Christ is both certain, and worthy of being received 
with faith. (ii.) Collate also 1 Tim. i. 15. with verse 6. Vain jangling, or empty talking. 
Inference. God usually punishes those who wil/ not believe the most certain words of the 
Gospel, by judicially giving them up to a voluntary belief of the most absurd and lying 
fables. (iii.) Compare the words, Worthy of all acceptation, (1 Tim. i. 15.) with verse 8. 
The law is good. Inference. The law, as given by God, is both good in itself and has a 
good tendency, though to a sinner it is so formidable as to put him to flight: but the 
Gospel recommends itself to the terrified conscience, as a saying or discourse every way 
worthy of credit. 


4. Inferences deduced from a collation of the text with parallel passages. 


The advantage resulting from such a comparison, in investigating the sense of a passage 
of Scripture, has already been stated and illustrated; and the observations and examples 
referred to, if considered with a particular view to the deduction of inferences, will supply 
the reader with numerous instances, whence he may draw various important corollaries. 
One instance, therefore, will suffice to exemplify the nature of the inferences deducible 
from a comparison of the text with parallel passages, In 2 Tim. i. 8. Saint Paul exhorts 
Timothy not to be ashamed of the testimony of the Lord. Compare this with Rom. i. 16. 
where he says, J am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek; and with Isa. 
xxviii. 16. and xlix. 23, last clause, (cited in Rom. x. 11.) where it is said, Whosoever 
believeth in him (Christ) shall not be ashamed, that is, confounded or disappointed of his 
hope. From this collation the two following inferences may be derived, (1.) Faithful 
ministers of the Gospel require nothing from others which they-do not by their own expe- 
rience know to be both possible and practicable. And, (2.) All those, who have already 
believed, or do now or shall hereafter believe in Christ, have, in and through him, all the 
blessings foretold by the prophets: all the promises of God, in (or through) him, being 
yea, that is, true in themselves, and amen, that is, faithfully fulfilled to all those who believe 
in Christ. (2 Cor. i. 20.) 


IV. A fifth external source of inferences, is the collation of the text 
with the consideration of the following external circumstances, viz. 


(1.) Tae Tre when the words or things were uttered or took place. 


Thus, in Matt. xxvii. 52. we read that many bodies of the saints which slept arose : but 
when? After Christ’s Resurrection, (v. 53.) not before (as Rambach himself, among other 
eminent divines, has supposed); for Christ himself was the first fruits of them that slept. 
(1 Cor. xv. 20.) The graves were opened at his death by the earthquake, and the bodies 
came out at his resurrection. Inference. The satisfactory efficacy of Christ’s death was so 
great, that it opened a way to life to those who believed on him as the Messiah that was to 
come, as well as to those who believe in him subsequently to his incarnation: and both are 
equally partakers of the benefits flowing from his resurrection. 


(2.) Tae Prace where the words were uttered. 

As in Matt. xxvi. $9. 42. Not my will but thine be done! Where did Christ utter this 
exclamation? Ina garden. Inference. He who made an atonement for the sins of all 
mankind, voluntarily submitted himself, in the garden of passion, to the will of God: from 
which man withdrew himself in a garden of pleasure. 


(3.) THE Occasron upon which the words were spoken. 

Thus, in Matt. xvi. 3. Christ rebukes the Pharisees, because they did not observe the signs 
of the times. On what occasion? When they required him to show them a sign from 
heaven. Inference. Such are the blindness and corruption of men, that disregarding the 
signs exhibited to them by God himself, they frequently require new signs that are more 
agreeable to their own desires. 


(4.) Tae Manner in which a thing is done. 

Acts ix. 9. During the bliadness in which Saul continued for three days and three 
nights, God brought him to the knowledge of himself. Inference. Those, whom God 
vouchsafes to enlighten, he first convinces of their spiritual blindness. ! 


1 Professor Franck, in his Manuductio ad Lectionem Scripture Sacre, cap. 3. 
(pp. 101—123. of Mr. Jacques’s translation), has some very useful observations on in- 
ferential reading, illustrated with numerous instances different from those above given, 
See also Schaeferi Institutiones Scripturistice, parsii. pp. 166—178. 
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Other instances, illustrating the sources whence inferences are de- 
ducible, might be offered, were they necessary, or were the preceding 
capable of being very soon exhausted. From the sources already 
stated and explained, various kinds of inferences may be derived, 
relating both to faith and practice. ‘Thus, some may be deduced for 
the confirmation of faith, for exciting sentiments of love and gratitude, 
and for the support of hope: while others contribute to promote 
piety, Christian wisdom and prudence, and sacred eloquence ; lastly, 
others are serviceable for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction, and 
for comfort. He, who adds personal practice to the diligent reading 
of the Scriptures, and meditates on the inferences deduced from them 
by learned and pious men, will abundantly experience the truth of 
the royal psalmist’s observations, — Thy commandment ts exceeding 
broad; and, the entrance of thy words giveth light, it giveth under- 
standing to the simple. (Psal. cxix. 96.130.) “ The Scriptures,” says 
the late eminent Bishop Horne, “ are the appointed means of en- 
lightening the mind with true and saving knowledge. They show us 
what we were, what we are, and what we shall be: they show us 
what God hath done for us, and what he expecteth us to do for him; 
they show us the adversaries we have to enccunter, and how to en- 
counter them with success; they show us the mercy and the justice of 
the Lord, the joys of heaven, and the pains of hell. Thus will they 
give to the simple, in a few days, an understanding of those matters, 
which philosophy, for whole centuries, sought in vain.” 

In conducting, however, the inferential reading above discussed, 
we must be careful not to trust to the mere effusions of a prurient 
or vivid fancy: inferences legztimately deduced, unquestionably do 
essentially promote the spiritual instruction and practical edification 
of the reader. ‘“ But when brought forward for the purpose of 
interpretation properly so called, they are to be viewed with caution, 
and even with mistrust. For scarcely is there a favourite opinion, 
which a fertile imagination may not thus extract from some portion 
of Scripture: and very different, nay contrary interpretations of this 
kind have often been made of the very same texts, according to men’s 
various fancies or inventions.” ἢ 


SECTION II. 


ON THE PRACTICAL READING OF SCRIPTURE. 


HAVING hitherto endeavoured to show how we may ascertain 
and apply the true sense of the Sacred Writings, it remains only to 
consider in what manner we may best reduce our knowledge to 
practice ; for, if serious contemplation of the Scriptures, and practice, 
be united together, our real knowledge of the Bible must necessarily 
be increased, and will be rendered progressively more delightful. 
If, says Jesus Christ, any man will do his (God’s) will, he shall know 


1 Bishop Vanmildert’s Lectures, p. 247; 
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of the doctrine whether it be of God. (John vii. 17.) This is the chief 
end for which God has revealed his will to us (Deut. xxix. 29.) ; and 
all Scripture is profitable for this purpose, (2 Tim. iii. 16.) either 
directing us what we should do, or inciting and encouraging us to 
do it: it being written for our learning, that we thr ough patience and 
comfort of the Scr iptures might have hope (Rom. xv. 4.) 3 that is, that 
by the strenuous exercise “of that patience, which the consolations 
administered in Scripture so powerfully support, we might have an 
assured and joyful hope in the midst of all our tribulation. Even 
those things, which seem most notional and speculative, are reducible 
to practice. (Rom. i. 20, 21.) Those speculations, which we are en- 
abled to form concerning the nature and attributes of God, grounded 
upon his works, ought to induce us to glorify him as such a God as 
his works declare him to be: and it is a manifest indication that our 
knowledge is not right, if it hath not this influence upon our conduct 
and conversation. (1 John ii. 3.) 

The practical reading here referred to, is of such a nature, that 
the most illiterate person may prosecute it with advantage: for the 
application of Scripture which it enjoins, is connected with salvation : 
and, consequently, if the unlearned were incapable of making such 
application to themselves, it would be in vain to allow them to peruse 
the Sacred Writings. After what has been stated in the preceding 
part of this volume, the author trusts he shall stand acquitted of un- 
dervaluing the knowledge of the original languages of the Scriptures, 
an acquaintance with which will suggest many weighty practical 
hints, that would not present themselves in a version. It is, how~ 
ever, sufficient, that every thing necessary to direct our faith, and re- 
gulate our practice, may easily be ascertained by the aid of transla- 
tions. Of all modern versions, the present authorised English 
translation, is, upon the whole, undoubtedly the most accurate and 
faithful; the translators having seized the very spirit of the sacred 
writers, and having almost every where expressed their meaning with 
a pathos and energy that have never been rivalled by any subsequent 
versions either of the Old or the New Testament, or of detached books, 
although, in most of these, particular passages are rendered more 
happily, and with a closer regard to the genius and spirit of the 
divine originals. 

The simplest practical application of the word of God will, un-= 
questionably, prove the most beneficial: provided it be conducted 
with a due regard to those moral qualifications which have already 
been stated and enforced, as necessary to the right understanding 
of the Scriptures.* Should, however, any hints be required, the 
following may, perhaps, be consulted with advantage. ® 


1 Franckii Manuductio, cap. iv. p. 131. et seq.; or, p. 124. et seq. of the English 
version. 


2 See Vol. I. p.491. supra. 

3 These observations are selected and abridged from Rambach’s Institutiones Herme- 
neutice, and Professor Franck’s Brevis Institutio, Rationem tradens Sacram Scripturam 
in yeram edificationem legendi, annexed to his Prelectiones Hermeneutice, 8vo. Hal 


Madgeburgice, 1717. Franck has treated the same topic nearly in a similar manner, in 
his Manuductio, already noticed, cap. iv. 
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I. In reading the Scriptures, then, with a view to personal applica- 
tion, we should be careful that it be done with a pure intention. 


The Scribes and Pharisees, indeed, searched the Scriptures, yet with- 
out deriving any real benefit from them: they thought that they had in 
them eternal life: yet they would not come to Christ that they might 
have life. (John v.40.) He, however, who peruses the Sacred Volume, 
merely for the purpose of amusing himself with the histories it contains, 
or of beguiling time, or to tranquillise his conscience by the discharge of 
a mere external duty, is deficient in the mofive with which he performs 
that duty, and cannot expect to derive from it either advantage or com- 
fort amid the trials of life. Neither will it suffice to read the Scriptures 
with the mere design of becoming intimately acquainted with sacred 
truths, unless such reading be accompanied with a desire, that, through 
them, he may be convinced of his self-love, ambition, or other faults, to 
which he may be peculiarly exposed, and that by the assistance of divine 
grace, he may be enabled to root them out of his mind. 


II. In reading the Scriptures for this purpose, it will be advisable 
to select some appropriate lessons from its most useful parts ; not being 
particularly solicitous concerning the exact connection or other critical 
niceties that may occur, (though at other times, as ability and opportu- 
nity offer, these are highly proper oljecis of inquiry,) but simply consi= 
dering them in a devotional or practical view." 

After ascertaining, therefore, the plain and obvious meaning of the 
lesson under examination, we should first consider the present state of our 
minds, and carefully compare it with the passage in question: next, we 
should inquire into the causes of those, faults which such perusal may have 
disclosed to us; and should then look around for suitable remedies to 
correct the faults we have thus discovered. 


ILI. We should carefully distinguish between what the Scripture itself 
says, and ‘what ts only said in the Scripture, and, also, the times, places, 
and persons, when, where, and by whom any thing is recorded as having 
been said or done. 


In Mal. iii.14. we meet with the following words: ‘It is in vain to 
serve God, and what profit is it that we have kept his ordinance?”’ And 
in 1 Cor. xv. 32. we meet with this maxim of profane men— “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” But, when we read these and similar 
passages, we must attend to the characters introduced, and remember 
that the persons who spoke thus were wicked men. Even those, whose 
piety is commended in the Sacred Volume, did not always act in strict 
conformity to it. Thus, when David vowed that he would utterly destroy 
Nabal’s house, we must conclude that he sinned in making that vow: and 
the discourses of Job’s friends, though in themselves extremely beautiful 
and instructive, are not in every respect to be approved; for we are in- 
formed by the sacred historian, that God was wroth with them, because 
they had not spoken of him the thing that was right. (Job xlii. 7.) 


IV. In every practical reading and application of the Scriptures to 
ourselves, our attention should be fixed on Jesus Christ, both as a gift, 
to be received by faith for salvation, and also as an exemplar, to be 
copied and imitated in our lives. 


1 Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion, ch. xix. § 9. (Works, vol. i. p. 359. 
Leeds edit. 8vo.) 
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We are not, however, to imitate him in all things. Some things he did 
by his divine power, and in those we cannot imitate him: other things he 
performed by his sovereign authority, in those we must not imitate him : 
other things also he performed by virtue of his office, as a Mediator, and 
in these we may not, we cannot follow him. But in his early piety, his 
obedience to his reputed earthly parents, his unwearied diligence in doing 
good, his humility, his unblameable conduct, his self-denial, his con- 
tentment under low circumstances, his frequency in private prayer, his 
affectionate thankfulness, his compassion to the wretched, his holy and 
edifying discourse, his free conversation, his patience, his readiness to 
forgive injuries, his sorrow for the sins of others, his zeal for the worship 
of God, his glorifying his heavenly Father, his impartiality in administer- 
ing reproof, his universal obedience, and bis love and practice of holiness, 
—in all these instances, Jesus Christ is the most perfect pattern for our 
imitation.! And the observation of these things, in a practical point of 
view, will be of singular use to us on this account; namely, that whatever 
sympathy and benevolence Christ displayed on earth, he retains the same 
in heaven, seeing that he is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and 
that he ever liveth to make intercession for them that come unto God by 
him. For we have not an high priest that cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but [one who was] in all points tempted like as 
we are ; so that we may now come with humble confidence to the throne of 
grace; assuring ourselves, that we shall find, from the true mercy-seat of 
God, sufficient help in all our distresses. (Heb. xiii.8. vii. 25. and iv. 15, 16.) 
Jesus Christ, then, being our most perfect exemplar, (1 Cor. xi. 1.) the 
particular actions and general conduct of other men, as related in the 
Scriptures, should be regarded by us as models of imitation, only so far as 
they are conformable to this standard. 


V. “ An example (that 7s, every good one) hath the force of a rule; 
all of them being ‘written for our admonition.’ (1 Cor. x. 11.) But 
then we must be careful to examine and discern whether the example 
be extraordinary or ordinary, according to which the application must 
be made.” ” 


In illustration of this remark, it may be observed, 1. That in matters 
which were extraordinary, svch as the killing of Eglon by Ehud, (Judg. 
iii. 21.) Elijah’s killing the prophets of Baal, (1 Kings xviii. 40.) and his 
invoking fire from heaven, (2 Kingsi. 10.) a conduct which, though ap- 
proved in him, was condemned by our Lord in the apostles (Luke ix. 
54, 55.);—2. In matters that were temporary ; such were many of the 
ceremonies observed by the Jews, the washing of his disciples’ feet by 
our Lord, (John xiii. 14.) the celebration of love-feasts by the primitive 


1 The various features in the character of our Redeemer as man, which are enume- 
rated above, are illustrated in an admirable, but litle known tract of the pious commen- 
tator Burkitt (edited by the late Rev. Dr. Glasse), intitled ‘ Jesus Christ, as Man, an 
inimitable pattern of religious virtue.”? Svo. London, 1809. Having briefly, though per- 
spicuously, illustrated the different subjects, the editor terminates his essay with the fol- 
lowing caution, which is unhappily as applicable to the present time as when it was first 
written, ‘‘ Take heed that ye do not so consider Christ for your pattern, as to disown him 
for your Saviour and Redeemer. God preserve us,’”’ he adds, “ from this growing error, 
which stabs the heart of the Christian religion, in that it deprives us of the choicest 
benefits of Christ’s death ; namely, the expiation of sin by a proper satisfaction to the jus- 
tice of God!” 

2 Bishop Wilkins on the Gift of Preaching, p. 23. of Dr, E. Williams’s Christian 
Preacher. See also some admirable observations on this subject in Bishop Taylor’s Works, 
vol, xii. p. 452. et seq. 
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Christians, &c. ; and 3. In matters that were sinful, as the drunkenness 
of Noah, (Gen. ix. 21.) the adultery of David, (2 Sam. xi.) the repining 
of Jonah, (Jonah iv. 1—9.) Peter’s denial of Christ, (Matt. xxvi. 69—75. 
Mark xiv. 66—72. Luke xxii. 55-62. John xviii. 25—27.) &c.;— in 
matters which were thus extraordinary, temporary, or sinful, the practice 
of holy men recorded in the Scriptures, is wor to be a pattern for us: 
but in all general holy duties, and in such particular duties as belong to 
our respective situations and callings, we are to set them before our eyes, 
and to follow their steps. When, therefore, we read of the uprightness 
of Noah, of Abraham’s faith, the meekness of Moses, of David’s devo- 
tions, the zeal of Josiah, the boldness of Peter and John in Christ’s cause, 
of the labours of Saint Paul, and other virtues of the antient saints, 
it should be our study to adorn our profession with similar graces and 
ornaments. 

“Instead,” therefore, “ of adopting the sayings and actions recorded 
in Scripture, implicitly and absolutely, we ought to reason in some such 
manner as this:........1f such a person, so situated, best answered the 
ends of such an institution, by acting in such a manner, how shall we, in 
our situation, best answer the ends of the same? Sometimes merely 
proposing this form of inquiry will carry us right: but, in more difficult 
cases, we shall have the general principles, the nature and end of the duty 
in question to investigate, and from these to determine the particular 
cases; that is, how, in such cases, the ends of the duty can be best at- 
tained. However, in most questions, a good heart will be more requisite 
than a good head.” ! 


VI. When we read of the failings, as well as the sinful actions of 
men, recorded in the Scriptures, we may see what 15 in our own nature : 
Sor there are in us the seeds of the same sin, and similar tendencies to 
its commission, which would bring forth similar fruits, were it not for 
the preventing and renewing grace of God. And as many of the per- 
sons, whose faults are related in the volume of inspiration, were men of 
infinitely more elevated piety than ourselves, we should learn from them, 
not only to * be not high-minded, but fear” (Rom. xi. 20.) ; but further, 
to avoid being rash in censuring the conduct of others. 


The occasions of their declensions are likewise deserving of our atten- 
tion, as well as the temptations to which they were exposed, and whether 
they did not neglect to watch over their thoughts, words, and actions, or 
trust too much to their own strength (as in the case of St. Peter’s denial 
of Christ): what were the means that led to their penitence and recovery, 
and how they demeaned themselves after they had repented. By a due 
observation, therefore, of their words and actions, and of the temper of their 
minds, so far as this is manifested by words and actions, we shall be better 
enabled to judge of our real progress in religious knowledge, than by 
those characters which are given of holy men in the Scriptures, without 
such observation of the tenor of their lives, and the frame of their minds.? 


VIL. In reading the promises and threatenings, the exhortations and 
admonitions, and other parts of Scripture, we should apply them to our- 
selves in such a manner, as if they had been personally addressed to us. 


1 Dr. Hey’s Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. ἢ. 77. The whole of his chapter on “ applying 
sayings and actions recorded in the Scriptures to ourselves,’’ abounds with profound views, 
happily illustrated, and is worthy of repeated perusals. 

2 Lukin’s Introduction to the Scriptures, p, 215, 12mo. London, 1669. 
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For instance, are we reading any of the prophetic Sermons? Let us 
so read and consider them, and, as it were, realise to ourselves the times 
and persons when and to whom such prophetic discourses were delivered, 
as if they were our fellow-countrymen, fellow-citizens, &c. whom Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other prophets rebuke in some chapters ; while in 
others they labour to convince them of their sinful ways, and to convert 
them, or, in the event of their continuing disobedient, denounce the divine 
judgments against them.! So, in all the precepts of Christian virtue re- 
corded in Matt. v. vi. and vii. we should consider ourselves to be as nearly 
and particularly concerned, as if we had personally heard them delivered 
by Jesus Christ on the Mount.? Independently, therefore, of the light 
which will thus be thrown upon the prophetic or other portions of Scrip- 
ture, much practical instruction will be efficiently obtained ; for, by this 
mode of reading the Scriptures, the promises addressed to others will 
encourage us, the denunciations against others will deter us from the 
commission of sin, the exhortations delivered to others will excite us to 
the diligent performance of our duty, and, finally, admonitions to others 
will make us walk circumspectly. ‘Thus will Saint Paul’s comprehensive 
observations be fully realised ; Whatsoever things were written aforetime, 
were written for our learning (Rom. xv. 4.) ; and All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God may be made 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.) 

VIII. The words of the passage selected for our private reading, 
after its import has been ascertained, may beneficially be summed up or 
comprised in very brief prayers, or ejaculations.* 

The advantage resulting from this simple method, says Rambach, has 
been proved by many who have recommended it. If we pray over the 
substance of Scripture, with our Bible before us, it may impress the me- 
mory and heart more deeply, and may form us to copiousness and variety 
both of thought and expression in prayer.+ Should any references to the 
Scriptures be required, in confirmation of this statement, we would 
briefly notice that the following passages, among many others that might 
be cited, will, by addressing them to God, and by a slight change also in 
the person, become admirable petitions for divine teaching ; viz. Col.i.9, 
10.— Eph. i. 17, 18, 19.—1 Pet. ii. 1, 2.— The hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm contains numerous similar passages. 

IX. In the practical reading of the Scriptures, all things are not to 
be applied at once, but gradually and successively ; and this application 
must be made, not so much with the view of supplying us with materials 

Jor talking, as with matter for practice. 


1 Franzii Tractatus de Interpretatione Sacrarum Scripturarum, Pref. p. 9. 
2 « This close application,”? says an excellent, but now neglected writer, ‘ will render 
what we read operative and effective, which, without it, will be useless and insignificant. 
We may see an instance of it in David: who was not at all convinced of his own guilt 
by Nathan’s parable; though the most apposite that was imaginable, till he roundly ap- 
plied it, saying, Thow art the man. (2 Sam. xiii. 7.) And, unless we treat ourselves at 
the same rate, the Scriptures may fill our heads with high notions, nay, with many 
speculative truths, which yet amount to no more than the deyvil’s theology (Jam. ii. 19.), 
and will as little advantage us.”” Lively Oracles, sect. viii. § 41. 

3 Professor Franck has given several examples of the practice here recommended, in 
the ‘ Brevis Institutio,” at the end of his Prelectiones Hermeneutic. Similar exam- 
ples are also extant in the well known and useful little tract, intitled ‘ Plain Directions 


for reading the Holy Scriptures,” published by the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


4 Dr. Doddridge, Works, vol. i. p. 360. 
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Finally, Thzs practical reading and application must be diligently 
continued through life ; and we may, with the assistance of divine grace, 
reasonably hope for success in tt, if to reading, we add constant prayer 
and meditation on what we have read. 

Prayer, says Saint Bernard, enlightens meditation, and by medi- 
tation, prayer is rendered more ardent.’ With these, we are further 
to conjoin a perpetual comparison of the Sacred Writings; daily ob- 
servation of what takes place in ourselves, as well as what we learn 
from the experience of others; a strict and vigilant self-examination ; 
together with frequent conversation with men of learning and piety, 
who have made greater progress in saving knowledge; and, lastly, 
the diligent cultivation of internal peace. ἢ 

Other observations might be offered: but the preceding hints, if 
duly considered and acted upon, will make us “ neither barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (2 Pet. i. 8.) 
And if, to some of his readers, the author should appear to have 
dilated too much on so obvious a topic, its zmportance must be his 
apology. Whatever relates to the confirmation of our faith, the im- 
provement of our morals, or the elevaiion of our affections, ought 
not to be treated lightly or with indifference. To borrow a remark 
of the eminently learned Dr. Waterland, with a trifling variation, — 
while moral or spiritual uses or improvements are raised upon texts 
of Scripture, for the purposes of practical edification, (whether such 
spiritual uses were really intended by the sacred penman or not,) if 
the words be but aptly accommodated to them, and peréinently and 
soberly applied, and the analogy of faith be preserved, a good end 
will be answered, and the true doctrine at least will be kept, if not a 
true interpretation. 


! Oratio et meditaiio conjunctione necessaria sibi ad invicem copulantur. Et per 
orationem illuminatur meditatio, et in meditatione exardescit oratio. Opera, tom. v. 
p- 260. n= 2. In p. 156. n°. 56. of the same volume, Saint Bernard has the following 
apposite observations on this topic : — ἐς Nemo repente fit summus: Ascendendo, non vo- 
lando, apprehenditur summitas scale. Ascendamus igitur, duobus veluti pedibus, Medi- 
talione et Oratione. Meditatio siquidem docet, quid desit ; Oratio, ne desit, obtinet. Illa 
viam ostendit, ista deducit. Meditatione denique agnoscimus imminentia nobis pericula : 
Oratione evadimus, prestante Domino Nostro Jesu Christo.” 

2 The subjects briefly noticed in this paragraph, are discussed more at length by 
Franzius, in the preface (pp. 9—11.) to his Tractatus Theologicus de Interpretatione 
Scripture Sacre. 
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